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Soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Surgeon-Major  T.  R.  Lewis,  on  the  7th 
May,  1886,  a general  feeling  arose  among  his  friends  and  colleagues,  that 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  commemorate  tlie  life  and  work  of  one 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  scientiiic  medicine,  and  whose  death  was  due 
to  fatal  illness  contracted  while  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Various  proposals  having  been  brought  forward  and  discussed,  it  was 
suggested  that  no  more  suitable  memorial  could  be  devised  than  the 
issue  of  a reprint  of  Dr.  Lewis’s  scientific  reports  and  papers,  with  his 
portrait  as  a frontispiece,  and  with  a biographical  notice.  Such  reprint 
would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  scientific  workers  pursuing  similar  lines 
of  inquiry,  as  it  would  place  within  their  reach  valuable  original  researches 
now  scattered  throughout  the  Reports  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India,  in  Indian  journals,  and  in  other  publications 
procurable  with  difficulty,  and  absent  from  many  scientific  libraries. 

This  proposal  was  at  once  unanimously  adopted,  a Committee  was  formed, 
and  soon  afterwards  circulars  were  printed  and  issued  to  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Indian  Medical  Services  and  private  friends,  inviting  them  to  sub- 
scribe for  copies  of  the  work  ; and  to  these,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of 
subscribers  in  the  Appendix,  the  response  has  lieen  liberal  and  representative. 

The  Committee  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  D.  D. 
Cunningham  in  giving  his  sanction  to  the  publication  in  this  volume  of  the 
papers  which  are  the  joint  productions  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lewis.  Dr. 
Cunningham’s  name,  with  that  of  Dr.  Lewis,  ap})ears  at  .the  head  of  each 
of  these  conjoint  papers. 

The  expense  of  reprinting  has  been  far  greater  than  was  estimated  at 
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the  outset,  when  it  was  hoped  that  copies  might  be  supplied  to  subscribers 
at  a lower  price  than  €1.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact,  then  un- 
known, that  the  various  costly  lithographs,  many  of  them  in  more  than 
one  colour,  which  were  made  in  Calcutta,  had,  unfortunately,  been  rubbed 
off  the  stones,  and  their  reproduction  has  entailed  a very  great  outlay, 
almost  equal  to  the  cost  of  printing  the  text. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable,  for  the  convenience  of  readers,  to  arrange 
the  reprinted  papers  in  four  parts,  according  to  subject,  thus  slightly 
deranging  the  chronological  order,  which,  however,  is  maintained  under  each 
head,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  contents. 

The  Editoks. 

Marcli,  1888. 
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The  comparatively  short  life  and  public  services  of  this  distinguished  physiologist  and 
pathologist  call  for  more  than  a passing  notice ; for  the  Army  Medical  Department,  its 
Medical  School,  and  Medical  Science  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  his  death  on  May 
7th,  1886.  His  loss  was  so  unexpected,  that  its  magnitude  could  not  at  once  be  realised. 
He  was  gradually  becoming  a very  centre  of  scientific  influence,  and  a source  of  inspira- 
tion for  earnest  work  as  a teacher,  and  of  genuine  research  in  his  position  as  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Pathology  at  Netley.  Of  his  aims  and  his  methods  of  work  in  this 
official  position  (which  he  had  held  for  only  three  years)  we  have  now  but  the  memory 
left — a memory  which  we  would  not  willingly  let  die,  for  he  exercised  in  it  a most 
beneficial  influence,  and  accomplished  a great  amount  of  work  by  sheer  strength  of 
personal  character,  having  ever  before  him  the  ideal  of  the  higher  tone  of  real  work. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  those  men  “ who  go  on  and  on  working,  and  full  of  work  and 
vigour  for  the  Truth’s  sake ; ” and  he  imbued  the  minds  of  those  he  taught  with  this 
same  keen  love  of  work.  Many  friends  also,  young  and  old,  here  and  in  India,  looked 
up  to  him  for  advice  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  (other  than  professional),  relying 
on  the  soundness  and  impartiality  of  his  judgment,  his  sterling  candour,  and  great 
common  sense.  The  life-history  of  such  a man,  and  the  work  he  did,  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a passing  notice  for  the  example  it  teaches ; as,  pursuing  a lofty  ideal,  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  almost  before  the  scientific  medical  world  knew 
what  it  possessed  in  his  life. 

Timothy  Kichards  Lewis  was  born  at  Crinow,  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  on  October 
31st,  1841.  He  was  educated  at  the  Keverend  J.  Morris’s  school  in  the  same  town, 
and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  proceeded  to  London  to  study  medicine.  He  entered 
the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston,  where  he  availed  himself  of  the  excellent  opportu- 
nities afforded  of  learning  the  German  language,  of  which  he  acquired  that  intimate 
knowledge  which  served  him  so  well  in  his  subsequent  scientific  career.  He  had,  by 
this  time,  also  acquired  a good  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry,  and  became  an 
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expert  manipulator.  During  his  stay  at  the  Glerman  Hospital  he  found  time  to  attend 
some  of  the  classes  at  University  College,  London,  and  there  he  was  so  successful  in  his 
studies,  that  he  obtained  the  “Fellowes”  silver  medal  for  clinical  medicine  in  1866. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  M.B.  and  C.M.  degrees 
of  that  university,  and  graduated  with  honours  in  1867. 

Eventually,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  Army  Medical  Department  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Service  ; and,  at  the  London  examination  in  February  1868,  he  passed  into 
the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley  first  in  the  order  of  merit ; and  at  the  end  of  the  four 
months’  course  of  study,  he  again  passed  out  at  the  top  of  the  list.  In  both  examin- 
ations (in  London  and  at  Netley)  he  gained  exceptionally  high  marks  in  all  the  subjects, 
and  especially  in  pathology,  medicine,  and  hygiene.  His  commission,  as  Assistant- 
Surgeon  in  Her  Majesty’s  Army,  is  dated  March  31st,  1868 ; Surgeon,  March  1st, 
1873 ; and  Surgeon -Major,  March  31st,  1880. 

At  the  time  when  Lewis  entered  Netley,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was 
occupied  with  the  so-called  fungoid  theories,  regarding  the  causation  of  cholera,  pro- 
pounded by  Professors  Hallier  and  De  Bary.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Professors  of 
the  Army  Medical  School,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  for  India  sanctioned 
the  sending  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  secured  the  highest  marks  at  the  Netley  ex- 
amination, in  the  British  and  Indian  Medical  Services  respectively,  to  Grermany,  to 
study  for  a time  under  the  expounders  of  these  fungoid  theories,  and  thence  to  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  and  completely  investigating  and  reporting  upon  them  and  the 
pathology  of  cholera. 

Drs.  T.  R.  Lewis  and  D.  I).  Cunningham  were  the  two  gentlemen  selected  for 
this  important  inquiry,  and  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  of  the  Army 
Medical  School  for  their  guidance. 

After  visiting  Professors  Hallier  and  De  Bary,  they  proceeded  to  Munich,  where 
they  were  most  kindly  received  by  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  with  whom  Dr.  Lewis 
maintained  a life-long  friendship  and  correspondence.  Having  spent  about  three  months 
in  Germany  with  these  eminent  teachers,  Drs.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  proceeded  to 
India,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  January  1869,  where  soon  afterwards  they  were  attached 
for  special  duty  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  from 
which  time  until  January  1880,  Lewis  was  entirely  occupied  in  cholera  and  kindred 
inquiries,  usually  in  conjunction  with  Cunningham,  until,  in  1879,  the  latter  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Calcutta. 

Having  mastered  the  native  language,  they  were  able  to  pursue  their  inquiries 
in  remote  Indian  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  cities ; and 
excursions,  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  were  constantly  being  made  wherever  cholera 
was  to  be  found,  often  in  the  company  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Cuningham,  then  Sanitary 
Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India, 

Their  first  report  was  published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Smiitary  Commissioner  %vith  the  Government  of  India,  1870,  “ On  Microscopic  Objects  in 
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Cholera-Discharges ; ” and,  in  the  same  way,  most  of  their  subsequent  work  on  this  and 
kindred  subjects  from  time  to  time  appeared,  such  as  “ Bladder  Worms  found  in  Beef  and 
Pork,”  by  T.  K.  Lewis  ; “ Cholera  in  Madras,”  by  D.  D.  Cunningham ; “ A First  Series  of 
Microscopical  and  Physiological  Observations  on  Cholera”  (1872) ; a second  series  (1874)  ; 

‘‘  Soil  in  Delation  to  Disease ; ” and  many  other  reports  of  a similar  character. 

During  intervals  of  cessation  from  cholera  investigation,  Lewis  occupied  himself 
with  other  important  pathological  inquiries.  In  March  1870,  when  examining  a specimen 
of  milky  urine  in  Calcutta,  he  found  that  it  contained  numerous  microscopic  nematoid 
worms  in  a living  condition,  which  he  described  and  figured  in  a report  published  in  1870 
by  the  Indian  Government,  an  abstract  of  which  also  appeared  in  the  British  Medical 
Journcd  of  November  19th,  1870;  and  specimens  were  forwarded  to  the  late  Dr.  Parkes, 
at  Netley.  Towards  the  beginning  of  July  1872,  Dr.  Lewis  found  nine  minute  nematoid 
worms  in  a state  of  great  activity  on  a slide  containing  a drop  of  blood  from  the  finger 
of  a Hindoo  sutfering  from  chyluria.  These  were  identical  in  character  with  those  pre- 
viously found  in  the  urine,  and  furnished  the  first  recorded  instance  of  nematoid  hsema- 
tozoa  having  been  found  in  man.  Since  that  time,  he  continued  to  make  many  similar 
observations,  and  traced  this  helminth  (the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis)  to  the  blood 
direct,  and  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body  of  numerous 
patients,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  suffer,  or  to  have  suffered,  fi’om  chyluria,  or  some 
closely  allied  pathological  condition, — observations  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
other  observers  in  numerous  instances.  These  observations  were  published  in  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Gomniissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  also  in 
the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xvi.,  “On  a Hsematozoon  in  Human  Blood;  its 
Connection  with  Chyluria  and  other  Diseases”;  another  paper  was  published  in  1874,  in 
the  same  periodical,  “On  the  Pathological  Significance  of  Nematode  Hsematozoa”;  and, 
lastly,  in  Quain’s  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  under  the  article  “ Chyluria,”  Dr.  Lewis  gave  a 
full  and  masterly  account  of  what  is  known  of  this  disease  in  the  various  countries  in 
which  it  has  been  found.  Some  time  after  he  had  written  the  article  for  the  Dictionary, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  is,  beyond  question,  the  mature  form  of  this  helminth. 
On  August  7th,  1877,  at  the  hospital  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College,  two  living  speci- 
mens (a  male  and  a female)  were  found  in  the  body  of  a young  Bengalee,  who  was 
affected  with  well  marked  nsevoid  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  (elephantiasis  lymph- 
angiectodes),  associated  with  the  presence  of  embryo  filaria  in  the  blood. 

Dr.  Lewis  began  to  investigate  leprosy  in  1873,  and  in  1877  published,  conjointly 
with  D.  D.  Cunningham,  a report  on  Leprosy  in  India ; and  in  the  same  year  they  also 
published  a report  on  The  Oriented  Sore.  In  this  year  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Calcutta  University. 

In  1878  he  published  Microscopic  Organisms  found  in  the  Blooel  of  Man  and 
Animeds ; and  in  the  same  year,  conjointly  with  D.  D.  Cunningham,  a most  valuable 
monograph  on  Cholera  in  Relcdion  to  Certain  Physiced  Phenomena.  During  this  period 
Lewis  was  directing  much  attention  to  the  question  of  soil  in  relation  to  disease;  and,  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country,  Pettenkofer  wells  (as  they  are  called)  were  sunk,  and  data  of 
observations  regarding  the  fluctuations  of  subsoil-water  were  recorded.  At  this  time,  also 
he  was  summoned  to  Bombay,  to  assist  in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  famine 
fever  there,  upon  which  subject  he  published  two  reports.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  he 
obtained  fifteen  months’  leave  of  absence,  six  months  of  which  he  passed  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  working  in  the  pathological  laboratories  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  Vienna, 
iVIunich,  and  Strasburg,  meeting,  amongst  others,  his  old  friend  von  Pettenkofer,  De  Bary, 
Klebs,  Strieker,  Recklinghausen,  and  the  great  pathologist  Professor  Virchow,  whose 
demonstrations  he  constantly  attended,  and  by  whom  he  was  most  kindly  received. 

In  1879  he  married,  and,  at  once  starting  for  India,  reached  Calcutta  in  November  of 
that  year. 

In  1880  Dr.  J.  M.  Cuningham,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  having  been  made 
Surgeon-General  with  the  Government  of  India,  required  the  help  of  Dr.  Lewis  in  the 
secretarial  work,  and  accordingly  the  latter  accompanied  the  Government  to  Simla,  from 
which  station,  during  the  ensuing  hot  season,  he  made  journeys  to  various  places  to 
investigate  the  pathology  of  enteric  fever;  and,  although  he  published  no  reports  on  this 
subject,  he  has  left  many  manuscript  observations,  and  valuable  photographic  represen- 
tations of  the  intestinal  lesions,  printed  by  the  Autotype  Company. 

In  1881  he  published  a very  comprehensive  memorandum  on  “Indian  Jail  Diets”; 
and,  in  1882,  a report  on  the  cholera-outbreak  at  Aden  of  the  previous  year. 

In  1883  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  post  of  Assistant-Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Netley,  and  at  once  pi'oceeded  to  England,  which  he  reached  in  the  month  of  March, 
receiving  on  his  arrival  a letter  of  thanks  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  which 
the  important  work  he  had  done  for  India  was  fully  recognised. 

On  reaching  Netley,  to  be  associated  in  his  w’ork  with  his  old  friend  and  teacher  Pro- 
fessor Aitken,  he  was  distressed  to  find  the  latter  seriously  ill  with  acute  nephritis,  and  at 
once  took  upon  himself  the  whole  of  Dr.  Aitken’s  duties  for  that  session,  preparing  such  a 
course  of  lectures  on  pathology  as  is  required  for  the  surgeons  on  probation  at  Netley,  and, 
in  addition,  conducting  his  own  wmrk  in  the  microscopical  class.  In  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope Lewis  was  facile  princeps,  and  the  processes  of  staining  and  counter-staining  tissue 
he  had  literally  “ at  his  fingers’  ends.”  He  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  this  course  at 
Netley  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  bacteriological  inquiry,  having  previously 
obtained  and  arranged  the  necessary  apparatus  for  all  kinds  of  cultivation  experiments 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar  by  his  work  in  India. 

At  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  held  at  Amsterdam  in  1883,  and  again  at 
the  more  important  Conference  at  Rome  in  1885,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Dr.  Lewis  were 
selected  by  the  Indian  Government  as  its  representatives  ; and,  by  their  energetic  opposi- 
tion to  the  assertion  that  cholera  could  be  shown  to  have  been  imported  from  India  into 
Europe,  they  were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  less  vexatious 
quarantine  restrictions  by  the  Congress  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

When  Koch’s  theory  of  a comma-shaped  bacillus  was  put  forth  as  the  cause  of  cholera. 
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Lewis  felt  that  he  must  look  into  the  point;  and,  during  the  summer  vacation  at  Netley 
of  1884,  he  started  oft’  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  to  satisfy  himself  regarding  the  alleged 
discovery.  On  his  return,  he  published  a memorandum  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  result  of  his  investigations  went  to  show  that  the  so-called  cholera-bacillus 
was  only  “ an  old  friend  under  a new  name  ” — a spiriliam,  broken  up  by  manipulation, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  persons. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  was  appointed  honorary  secretary  to  a Committee 
convened  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Jenner, 
to  consider  a report  by  Drs.  Klein  and  Gibbes,  who  had  been  sent  to  India  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  Koch's  alleged  discovery,  and  other  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  cholera.  He  succeeded  in  drawing  up  a report,  which  was  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Only  a fortnight  before  the  commencement  of  his  serious  and  ftital  illness  the  value  of 
his  many  years  of  patient  and  laborious  work  was  recognised  by  the  Council  of  the  Koyal 
Society,  who  recommended  him  for  election  as  one  of  the  Fellows  for  the  present  year ; 
and,  had  he  lived  but  a few  more  weeks,  Lewis  would  have  actually  received  this,  the 
“ blue  ribbon  ” of  science. 

His  sound  common  sense,  his  habit  of  going  to  the  very  root  of  every  question, 
his  accurate  and  clear  judgment,  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  investigation  and  exposi- 
tion, so  far  as  he  could  find  the  light,  of  the  intricate  and  mysterious  diseases  it  was  his 
lot  in  life  to  study.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  untiring  and  resistless  energy, 
never  resting,  never  satisfied,  and,  like  a true  student  in  the  fields  of  science,  always 
making  one  revelation  the  point  from  which  to  search  for  greater  light,  from  which  to 
start  upon  more  extended  inquiries. 

Now  he  is  at  rest.  “ We  may  not  stir  the  heaven  of  his  repose  with  loud-voiced  grief 
or  passionate  request  or  selfish  plaint ; ” but  in  the  sudden  loss  of  a useful  life  at  so  early 
an  age,  recognise  at  once  “ the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world/’ 


PART  I. 


CHOLERA. 


A REPORT 


ON  THE 

MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS  FOUND  IN 
CHOLERA  EVACUATIONS,  ETC. 

BY 

T.  R.  LEWIS,  M.B. 

[ Of  Date  April,  1870.] 


Ia  accordance  witli  instructions  issued  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  attention 
has  been  specially  directed  towards  obtaining  facts  bearing  on  the  truth  or  otherwise  of 
two  hypotheses  regarding  the  cause  of  cholera — namely,  the  theory  of  its  fungoid 
origin,  particularly  the  one  advanced  by  Professor  Hallier  of  Jena ; and  the  theory  of 
the  connection  existing  between  cholera  and  certain  conditions  of  the  soil,  promulgated 
by  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer  of  Munich. 

In  both  theories  the  existence  of  a specific  poison  of  an  organised  nature  is 
maintained — a germ;  and  both  savants  believe  it  to  exist  in  the  alvine  discharges  of  a 
person  affected  with  cholera.  The  Munich  Professor  does  not  risk  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  infers  that  the  soil 
is  the  ?iidus  in  which  it  grows  ; whereas  Professor  Hallier  maintains  that  it  multiplies 
in  the  human  body,  and  unhesitatingly  affirms  it  to  be  a fungus. 

An  account  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  test  the  views 
advanced  by  Professor  Hallier  will  occupy  the  first  portion  of  the  report ; and,  as  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a consideration  of 
the  microscopic  objects  which  are  found  in  the  evacuatio  ns  of  cholera  patients,  a 
description  of  them  will  at  the  same  time  be  given ; together  with  illustrations  of 
various  initiatory  experiments  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  “ disease-germs.” 
[The  second  portion  of  the  report  mainly  deals  with  Professor  Pettenkofer’s  theory.] 


1.  CONCERNING  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  FUNGOID  ORIGIN  OF  CHOLERA  AND 
THE  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS  FOUND  IN  CHOLERAIC  EVACUATIONS. 

The  theory  of  the  fungoid  origin  of  cholera  is  based  upon  the  result  of  certain 
experiments  instituted  hy  Professor  Hallier,*  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  special  organisms  could,  by  means  of  artificial  cultivations,  be  obtained  from 
choleraic  discharges.  These  experiments  have  been  repeated  many  times  in  Calcutta, 
but  as  the  daily  notes  of  each  cultivation  would  occupy  so  much  space,  I propose 
giving  a short  summary  of  a few  of  the  cultivations,  illustrated  by  some  of  the 
camera  lucida  drawings  whicli  have  been  accumulated  during  the  investigation. 
It  may,  however,  previous  to  doing  so,  be  well  to  state,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  the  theory  really  is.  As  the  Professor  has  published  the  result  of  his 
labours,  a short  epitome  of  his  brochure,  weeded  of  as  many  technicalities  as  such 
a subject  will  permit,  together  with  a selection  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  plate 
attached  to  the  book,  will,  it  is  thought,  best  serve  to  convey  his  meaning. 

Some  choleraic  discharges  were  sent  to  the  Professor  at  Jena,  obtained  from  a 
patient  at  Berlin  during  the  epidemic  of  1866,  and  another  specimen  from  a 
patient  at  Elberfeld  during  the  epidemic  in  1867.  These  were  examined  microscopic- 
ally, and  found  to  contain  : — 

1.  Cysts  of  a yellow  or  brownish  colour,  which  he  for  some  time  believed  to  be  the 
fructification  of  urocystis ; some  of  these  had  a very  iri'egular  outline,  and  at  first  sight 
seemed  to  possess  no  organic  structure,  caution  being  necessary  not  to  confound  them 
with  masses  of  fat ; application  of  pressure  was,  however,  found  sufficient  to  discriminate 
between  them.  A drawing  is  given  of  some  of  these  in  a swelled,  broken  up  condition 
(Plate  I,  1). 

2.  Here  and  there  a few  other  cysts  were  seen  more  distinctly  organised,  considered 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  foregoing ; they  were  spherical  or  oval  cysts  varying  con- 
siderably in  size,  enclosing  a number  of  yellowish  shining  spores  ; the  spores  also  varying 
in  size,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  accompanying  figures  (Plate  I,  2). 

3.  Groups  of  swollen  gelatinous  spores  surrounded  by  finely  molecular  matter 
(Plate  I,  3).  Others  appear  granular,  and  some  show  indication  of  fission. 

4.  Micrococcus. — The  molecular  matter  just  alluded  to,  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  plasma  in  the  “ spore,”  a little  heap  often  being  observed, 
corresponding  to  the  previously  existing  spore,  called  a “ micrococcus  colony  ” (Plate  I,  4 a), 
which  at  b is  still  further  broken  up  ; at  c a group  of  “ colonies  ” is  seen  corresponding 
to  the  mass  of  spores  previously  contained  in  a cyst  whose  walls  have  disappeared.  The 
minute  protoplasmic  molecules  constituting  these  colonies  were  seen  to  adhere  to  various 
objects  in  the  fluid,  and  especially  to  the  particles  of  epithelium— in  fact,  feeding  upon 
them  ; this  being  invariably  the  way  in  which  vegetable  parasites  first  attack  animal 

* “ Das  Cholera  Contagium."  Von  Dr.  Ernst  Hallier,  Leips^g,  1867. 
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tissues.  In  the  midst  of  these  molecules  larger  ones  were  observed  (Plate  I,  5),  which 
have  been  figured  in  a still  more  advanced  stage  as  torula-like  formations  at  6.  This 
condition  being,  according  to  Professor  Hallier,  the  transition  stage  to  the  development 
of  the  higher  forms  of  fungi. 

A series  of  cultivations  was  carried  out  in  order  to  prove  that  these  bodies  were 
organically  related  to  each  other  ; namely,  that  the  irregularly  defined  cysts  were  advanced 
stages  of  the  cyst  with  sharp  contour  and  well-marked  spore  contents  ; that  the  circular 
gelatinous-looking  bodies  were  originally  contained  in  capsules  ; that  the  capsules  had 
been  borne  on  a filament ; that  the  filament  had  originated  in  a “ micrococcus  ” cell ; and 
that  the  “ micrococcus  ” had  been  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  these  gelatinous 
spores.  Portions  of  the  discharges  in  question  were  isolated,  and  placed  upon  various 
substrata — beef,  starch-paste,  slices  of  lemon,  etc. — so  as  to  supply  the  “micrococcus”  with 
other  nourishment  than  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  disorganisation  of 
which  substance  is,  accoi’ding  to  Professor  Hallier,  the  prime  cause  of  cholera. 

The  results  of  these  cultivations  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  days  the  micrococcus  rapidly  increased  in  amount,  and  developed  into 
nucleated  cells,  which  arranged  themselves  into  chains,  as  already  observed  to  exist  to 
a slighter  extent  in  the  original  evacuation.  In  some  cases  a thin  pellicle  formed 
(mycoderma),  which,  on  being  lifted,  frequently  broke  down  into  round  balls  like  the 
“ micrococcus  colonies  ; ” the  torula-cells  about  the  fourth  day  were  seen  to  germinate, 
the  ends  of  the  filaments  having  a linked  appearance  (6),  which,  continuing  to  grow, 
presented  the  appearance  usually  seen  in  oidium  lactis.  In  the  course  of  a week 
the  filaments  assumed  a branched  and  sacculated  appearance  (Plate  I,  7,  9),  these 
saccules  or  joints  (termed  “ macroconidia  ”)  being  capable  of  germinating  like  the 
spores.  The  spores  were  on  several  occasions  seen  to  produce  a peculiar  form  of 
fructification,  considered  by  Dr.  Hallier  to  be  degenerated  Tilletia  caries  (smut), 
(Plate  I,  9),  and  on  one  occasion  a spore  somewhat  like  that  of  smut  was  detected 
(sp) ; a few  abortive  attempts  at  the  formation  of  spore-containing-cysts  were  also 
seen.  In  a few  instances,  however  (about  the  9th  day),  the  filaments  were  observed 
to  bear  unmistakable  cysts,  some  with  the  contained  spores  very  evident  (Plate  I,  8),  and 
others  in  which  this  condition  was  less  clear. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  development  of  the  cysts,  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  discharges,  which  reminded  the  Professor  so  strongly  of  Urocystis,  is  figured 
(Plate  I,  10),  and  the  germination  of  the  same  at  Plate  I,  11. 

The  inferences  drawn  by  Dr.  Hallier  from  these  experiments  in  a few  words  are, 
that  cholera  is  produced  by  a species  of  fungus  belonging  to  the  ustilayines  or 
smut  group.  This  fungus  is  a polycystis,  similar  to  that  attacking  the  rye  only  in 
Europe,  but  which  the  Professor  believes  attacks  the  rice  plant  in  India ; grounding 
this  belief  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  tissue  of  growing-rice  plants  watered  with  choleraic 
discharges,  bodies  were  detected  which  he  considered  identical  with  the  cysts  found 
in  the  evacuations,  thus  accounting  for  the  belief  frequently  expressed  by  the  older 
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writers,  that  cholera  was  generated  by  the  consumption  of  rice  in  a diseased  condition. 
The  author  has  since  modified  his  views  as  to  the  species  of  fungus  in  question,  but 
retains  the  opinion  that,  whatever  the  fungus  may  be  called,  it  closely  corresponds 
with  the  fungus  observed  to  develop  in  soil  contaminated  with  choleraic  discharges. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  Professor  Hallier  believes  that  he  has  established  an  organic 
connection  between  the  two  kinds  of  “ cysts,”  “ spores,”  and  “ micrococcus.” 

The  questions  naturally  arise — (1)  Are  there  such  bodies  in  the  choleraic  discharge 
examined  in  India  ? (2)  What  are  they  ? and  (3)  Are  they  found  under  similar 

circumstances  elsewhere  ? 

SECTION  I.— “ CYSTS.” 

Dr.  Hallier  appears  to  have  derived  the  first  idea  of  cholera  cysts  from  the 
engravings  of  the  “ cholera  bodies  ” of  Drs.  Swayne,  Brittan,  and  Budd,  in  the  year 
1849,  as  reproduced  in  M.  Robin’s  work  on  Vegetable  Parasites.*  For,  after  stating 
that  they  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  nature,  judging  from  the  drawings,  of  those 
seen  by  him,  a severe  reproof  is  administered  to  the  French  author  for  the  summary 
way  in  which  he  disposed  of  the  “cysts”  of  the  Bristol  doctors.  As  these  “cysts” 
have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  their  real  nature  having  been  attained,  a few  observations  concerning 
them  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  illustration  of  their  natural  history.  In  September 
1849,  Dr.  Brittan  published  a description  of  the  bodies  observed  by  him,  termed 
“annular  bodies,”  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette;  this  term  comprising  bodies 
varying  considerably  in  size  and  appearance — large  masses  corresponding  to  Hallier’ s 
cyst,  and  smaller  bodies  which  probably  correspond  to  Hallier’s  spores.  Mr.  Brittan 
did  not  attempt  any  cultivation  so  as  to  connect  the  one  class  with  the  other,  but 
inferred  that  they  were  the  same  in  different  stages  of  development,  because  he  had 
observed  something  like  a connection  between  the  size  with  the  severity  and  duration 
of  the  disease.  The  late  Professor  Quekett,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  coin- 
cided with  him  in  the  belief  that  they  were  different  stages  of  the  same  body,  and  of 
a fungoid  nature.  Mr.  Swayne  also  announced  that  he  had  discovered  certain  cyst-like 
bodies  which  were  named  “ cholera-cells,”  drawings  and  descriptions  of  which  he 
published  in  the  Lancet  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Brittan.  He  also  believed 

that  the  larger  and  smaller  bodies  figured  were  mere  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  Budd  believed  that  he  found  similar  bodies  in  the  water  of 
tainted  districts,  and  designated  them  “’  cholera  fungi.”  These  announcements  caused 
considerable  excitement  at  the  time,  which  was  somewhat  lessened  when  Mr.  Busk 
announced  that  the  bodies  in  the  sample  received  by  him  were  a species  of  uredo 
(Uredo  segetum),  the  bunt  of  wheat,  illustrating  his  statement  by  the  removal  of 
bodies  like  the  one  in  question  from  a loaf  of  ordinary  brown  bread.  The  College  of 
Physicians  appointed  a Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  Drs.  Baly  and  Grull  drew  up  a 

* “ Histoire  Nature  lie  des  Vegetaux  Parasite.s.”  Atlas,  PI.  XII.,  Figs.  4,  5. 
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report,  in  which  the  small  bodies  are  said  to  be  either  carbonate  of  lime  (probably 
from  the  aromatic  confection  mixture  taken),  disintegrated  blood-cells,  or  starch 
particles ; the  larger  ones  figured  by  Dr.  Budd  to  be  probably  accumulations  of 
starch  cells  with  disintegrated  particles  of  vegetable  tissue,  and  those  of  Drs.  Brittan 
and  Swayne  to  be  some  species  of  bunt,  as  identified  by  Mr.  Busk.  The  Beverend 
M.  J.  Berkeley  (the  greatest  authority  on  fungi  we  have),  on  being  referred  to, 
declared  that  the  specimens  he  received  were  not  fungi  at  all,  so  that  evidently  the 
propounders  experienced  some  difficulty  in  recognising  their  own  “ bodies,”  otherwise 
such  microscopical  experts  as  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Busk  would  not  have  been 
supplied  with  such  entirely  different  substances. 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  Professor  Hallier  observed  a resemblance  between 
the  cysts  in  the  choleraic  discharges  examined  by  him,  and  those  figures  in  M.  Robin’s 
book,  which  figures  are  here  reproduced  (Plate  II,  Fig.  ii),  as  being  the  only  criterion 
we  possess  of  what  Hallier  really  means  when  he  speaks  of  cysts  ; the  only  drawing 
published  by  him  of  the  mature  cyst  being  that  of  a ruptured  one  (Plate  I,  1). 

In  the  examination  of  cholera  dejecta  which  I have  made  in  Calcutta  and  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  many  cyst-like  bodies  were  observed  in  the  choleraic  dejecta 
observed  in  India,  and  these  in  many  cases  closely  resembled  the  ones  figured  in 
M.  Robin’s  work,  but  were  not  of  such  universal  occurrence  as  the  attention  they 
have  obtained  would  have  led  one  to  expect ; indeed,  frequently  absent  altogether. 

The  “cysts”  figured  by  Drs.  Brittan  and  Swayne  (the  greater  part  of  which 
are  here  reproduced  from  the  drawings  accompanying  the  original  articles  of  these 
gentlemen)  are  certainly  the  kinds  most  frequently  present  in  evacuations,  as  the  fact 
that  the  following  observations  concerning  them  were  completed  before  either  the 
original  figures  or  copies  of  them  had  been  seen  would  tend  to  show. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  principal  figures  in  Dr.  Brittan’s 
drawing  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  one  kind  (Plate  II,  Fig.  iii,  1),  and  the  leading 
figures  in  Dr.  Swayne’s  of  the  other  (Fig.  iv,  1-4).  As  the  two  classes  are  copied  in 
M.  Robin’s  work,  and  Dr.  Hallier  does  not  intimate  his  belief  that  they  are  not 
of  the  same  nature,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  allude  to  the  two,  so  as  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  matter.  That  they  vary  much  in  their  nature  wdll  be 
manifest  from  the  following  observations  ; — 

1.  The  dejecta  of  a patient  who  had  lieeu  suffering  from  cholera  about  twelve  hours, 
and  who  died  on  the  second  day,  presented  an  enormous  quantity  of  globular  masses 
of  a dark-yellow  colour,  except  at  the  centre,  where  the  colour  was  much  lighter,  and 
the  mass  was  much  more  transparent  than  at  the  side  (Plate  III,  Fig.  v,  1),  which  is 
not  unlike  the  ones  figured  by  Brittan.  Strong  liquor  potassee  being  added,  one  of  the 
“ cysts  ” burst,  as  at  2,  and  gradually  broke  up  as  at  3,  4.  The  semi-fibro-gelatinous 
mass  in  which  the  “cysts”  were  involved  was  entirely  dissolved.  Another  slide  was 
taken,  and  two  cysts  selected,  a large  one  and  a smaller  one  (Fig.  vi,  1,2)  ; strong 
acetic  acid  being  added,  no  result  followed  for  some  time  ; pressure  was  applied. 
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and  the  large  one  broke  up  into  air-globules  and  granular  matter  (3,  4).  Pressure 
was  again  applied,  and  the  small  one  also  broke  up,  as  shown  at  5.  Another  case 
may  be  quoted  as  illustrative  of  this  kind  of  cyst.  The  evacuation  was  passed  six 
hours  after  attack,  and  two  hours  before  death  ; it  contained  numerous  cyst-like  bodies, 
some  entire,  others  more  or  less  broken  up,  and  in  many  cases  seemed  to  contain 
l)artitions  (Plate  III,  Fig.  vii).  These  bodies  withstood  the  action  of  rectified  ether 
until  the  fibro-albuminous  matter  surrounding  them  had  been  removed  by  the 
application  of  potash. 

2.  In  the  same  evacuation  other  globular  cyst-like  bodies  were  found  of  a yellowish- 
green  tint,  having  a more  defined  outline,  and  more  evenly  diffused  contents  (Plate  III, 
Fig.  viii,  I,  4).  These  were  unaffected  by  the  ether,  and  remained  unaffected  by  liquor 
potassse  for  three  days.  These  cysts  occurred  in  nearly  all  the  evacuations  examined, 
but  their  precise  nature  was  for  a considerable  time  unexplained.  They  were  some- 
times round,  but  generally  oval,  and  in  some  cases  formed  about  a fourth  of  the  entire 
sediment.  This  was  particularly  observed  in  some  dejecta  with  which  I was  favoured 
from  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  obtained  from  a native  who  was  admitted  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  cholera,  but  eventually  recovered.  They  were,  as  in  other  cases,  of 
a greenish-yellow  tinge,  with  colourless  hyaline  capsules,  for  the  most  part  oval  (x)  — 
sometimes  round,  and  varying  considerably  in  size,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  One  of  these 
cysts  was  selected  for  special  observation,  the  one  represented  at  Fig.  ix,  1 ; ether  being 
added,  the  contents  cleared  up  a little,  but  nothing  further;  this  was  followed  by 
strong  liquor  potassse,  which  caused  it  to  become  dotted  and  streaky,  the  yellow  tinge, 
however,  remaining  (2) ; gradually  changing  to  the  appearance  depicted  at  3,  the  centre 
becoming  more  transparent  than  the  circumference,  which  still  further  extended,  as  at  4. 
The  transparency  of  the  central  portion  diminished  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  (5), 
in  which  condition  the  object  was  left  under  the  microscope  until  the  next  morning,  when 
it  was  found  to  have  retained  its  form,  but  had  acquired  a dark  colour.  Another  cyst 
was  selected  with  a dark-yellow  granular  centre,  and  hyaline  capsule  (Fig.  x,  1).  Ether 
was  added ; scarcely  any  change ; merely  clearing  up  the  centre  a little.  It  was  then 
rolled  over,  and  the  granular  contents  spread  throughout  the  entire  cell  (2).  Firm 
pressure  was  applied,  the  eye  being  kept  steadily  at  the  microscope,  when  suddenly 
numerous  minute  molecules  escaped  (3),  and  the  capsule  became  partly  emptied  of  its 
contents  (4).  Liquor  potassae  was  added  to  a portion  of  the  evacuation,  and  allowed  to 
stand  all  night.  The  cysts  on  examination  next  morning  appeared  unafi'ected. 

To  another  test  tube  sulphuric  acid  was  added.  The  cysts,  after  remaining  several 
hours  in  the  acid,  were  not  much  altered,  but  presented  a globular  outline  with  a 
hyaline  capsule  surrounding  a greenish-yellow  molecular  mass  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  xi,  1,  2). 
On  rolling  them  over  they  became  oval,  but  soon  regained  the  circular  form.  On  the 
addition  of  a strong  solution  of  iodine,  the  contents  became  dark-brown,  and  on  sub- 
sequently adding  absolute  alcohol,  fat-like  globules  made  their  appearance,  which,  by 
manipulation  could  be  made  to  move  within  the  cell  ; tlie  capsule  being  unaffected 
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(Plate  IV,  P''ig.  xi,  3).  Alcohol  being  added  to  another  cyst  without  the  iodine,  the 
contents  assumed  a lumpy  appearance  with  a clear  space  in  the  centre  (Plate  IV, 
Fig.  xi,  4). 

Several  very  small  embryos  of  round-worms  having  been  observed  in  the  evacuation  in 
active  motion  (Plate  III,  Fig.  viii,  8),  diligent  search  was  made  as  to  their  origin,  which 
resulted  in  the  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  cysts  also.  The  latter  were  frequently 
observed  to  give  evidence  of  some  kind  of  systematic  arrangement  of  their  contents,  as 
shown  in  the  figure  (viii,  5,  6),  and  eventually  a cyst  was  observed  to  contain  some- 
thing which  rolled  within  it ; this,  after  prolonged  watching,  was  seen  to  present  the 
exact  form  and  size  of  the  worm-like  body  just  alluded  to.  It  was  coiled  up  on  itself 
within  the  capsule  (Fig.  viii,  7),  and  continually  altered  its  position.  This  corresponds 
pretty  accurately  with  the  drawing  of  the  ovum  of  Ascmds  mystax  in  Dr.  Cobbold's 
work  on  Entozoa.  It  is,  I think,  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  cholera-cell  of  Mr. 
Swayne.  In  many  cases  the  contents  of  these  ova  are  also  shrunken,  occupying  a part 
only  of  the  enclosing  membrane,  as  insisted  on  by  this  gentleman  as  a means  of 
diagnosis.  The  effects  of  re-agents  also,  as  above  given,  correspond  very  closely  with 
the  description  given  by  him. 

3.  There  is  another  cyst  not  very  uncommon  in  choleraic  dejecta,  having  a more 
delicate,  but  very  resistent  capsule  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  xii).  Its  nature  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statement : On  two  or  three  occasions,  semi-disintegrated  acari  were 
observed  in  the  stools  examined,  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been  swallowed  with  the 
food,  in  bread  perhaps,  and  passed  through  the  intestinal  canal  without  being  very  much 
broken  up,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  figure  (xiii).  It  did  not,  however,  occur  to  me 
to  connect  the  existence  of  the  thin  capsuled  cysts  with  these  acari,  until  one  day  two 
were  seen  rapidly  depo.siting  their  eggs  among  some  fungi  under  cultivation,  which 
were  being  microscopically  examined.  These  eggs  corresponded  precisely  with  the  just 
described  cysts. 

4.  Mr.  Brittan  figures  some  oblong  bodies  (Plate  II,  Fig.  iii,  2),  which  are  not 
reproduced  in  M.  Eobin’s  plates,  but  were  probably  also  considered  to  have  some 
connection  with  cholera  by  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Medical  Gazette.  These 
are  exceedingly  common,  and  are  accurately  drawn  in  Plate  IV,  Fig.  xiv,  where  one 
is  seen  entire,  and  another  ruptured,  together  with  one  of  Mr.  Swayne’s  bodies  in  a 
ruptured  condition ; both  required  the  application  of  considerable  pressure  before  the 
capsule  gave  way.  The  first  described  elongated  body  is,  I believe,  the  ovum  of 
another  round-worm,  the  Tricocephahis  (dispar  f).  As  to  the  cysts  with  distinct 
spore  contents,  which  Hallier  has  figured  (Plate  I;  as  being  a mature  condition  of  the 
cysts  comparable  to  the  drawings  in  Eobin’s  work,  I have  not  met  with  any  which 
were  unmistakably  the  same  in  fresh  dejecta,  but  have  developed  them  repeatedly ; 
the  particulars  will  be  given  further  on.  Other  cyst-like  bodies  are  occasionally  found, 
but.  as  they  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  to  those  of  the  anthor  of  the  theory  under 
consideration,  a description  of  them  is  reserved  for  another  occasion  ; the  principal 
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ones,  however,  are  those  already  described,  namely,  (1)  compound  cysts,  consisting  of 
fragments  of  various  tissues  and  fat  surrounded  by  a semi-organized  hbro-albuminous 
layer,  and  (2)  ova  of  various  kinds,  none  of  which  are  peculiar  to  cholera. 

As,  however,  the  ultimate  elements  of  other  cysts  than  these  might  exist  in  the 
dejecta,  every  known  method  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  developing  them,  a 
few  illustrations  of  which  I give  in  a condensed  form. 

Illustration  I. : — 

Small  portions  of  the  dejecta  which  contained  such  numbers  of  the  cysts,  alluded 
to  in  page  7 and  represented  at  Plate  III,  tig.  v,  were  placed  in  three  perfectly  clean 
watch-glasses  with  the  following  substances : — 

I.  — Cholera  evacuation  3 drachms,  and  2 drops  of  acetic  acid,  so  as  to  neutralize  it. 

II.  — Cholera  evacuation  3 drachms,  phosphate  of  ammonia  3 grains,  grape-sugar 
3 grains. 

III.  — Distilled  water  3 drachms,  phosphate  of  ammonia  3 grains,  grape-sugar 
3 grains. 

To  receive  these,  a small  wire  stand  had  been  placed  in  a shallow  dish  containing 
a strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  and  the  stand  and  watch-glasses  covered 
in  by  a bell-glass  (carefully  cleaned,  and  subsequently  rinsed  with  alcohol)  which  stood 
in  the  fluid.  This  was  set  aside  in  an  average  temperature  of  82°  Fahr. 

On  the  third  day  small  white  specks  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  No.  I.,  which  had 
returned  to  its  alkaline  condition,  one  of  which 'was  picked  out  as  rapidly  as  possible 
from  beneath  the  bell-glass  and  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  It  consisted 
of  an  aggregation  of  minute  molecules  held  together  by  a slimy  substance,  from  which 
fllaments  of  fungi  escaped  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  xv).  Thus  matters  stood  until  the  fifth  day, 
when  from  No.  II.  [a  speck]  being  picked  out,  presented  numerous  spores  (Plate  V, 
Fig.  xvii,  1),  many  of  them  germinating  very  actively  (2),  and  the  filaments  here  and 
there  were  swollen  out  into  macroconidia  (3,  m),  some  of  these  dilatations  being 
transparent,  others  granular ; frequently  the  filaments  were  seen  to  terminate  in  a 
bulb  (4),  and  in  one  case  a filament  was  tipped  by  a cyst  in  which  the  contents 
were  granular  and  had  contracted  from  the  capsules  (5).  Precisely  similar  filaments 
and  dilatations  were  found  in  No.  I.  buf  a distinct  cyst  (or  sporangium)  could  not  be 
seen.  This  condition  lasted  until  the  seventh  day,  when  the  mycelium  gradually 
degenerated,  and  a crop  of  aspergillus  appeared  on  all  three,  of  various  colours,  but 
principally  of  the  dark  varieties. 

Illustration  II. : — 

A portion  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  small  intestine  from  a patient  who  had 
died  within  six  hours  of  attack  was  carefully  transferred  to  a vial,  and  allowed  to  settle 
for  an  hour.  In  the  meantime  a “ growing  solution  ” was  made,  consisting  of  grape- 
sngar  3 grains,  phosphate  of  ammonia  10  grains,  glycerine  1 drachm,  and  distilled 
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water  1 ounce.  A drop  of  this  was  placed  on  three  glass  slides  ; to  these  were 
added  : — 

No.  I. — A minute  quantity  of  the  upper  layer  of  intestinal  contents. 

No.  II. — A minute  quantity  of  the  sediment  chiefly. 

No.  III. — -A  minute  quantity  of  diabetic  urine  containing  “ yeast-cells.” 

These  were  placed  as  before  under  a bell-glass  placed  in  Condy’s  fluid  ; on  the 
third  day  specks  appeared  on  the  preparation  in  each  slide,  which  proved  to  be  due  to 
spores  and  mycelium  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  xvi),  the  three  slides  presenting  similar  appearances 
under  the  microscope.  On  the  fonrth  day  No.  I.  presented  an  excellent  forest  of  penicil- 
lium,  and  No.  II.  a similar  crop  of  aspergillus,  of  the  black  and  purple  coloured  variety, 
while  No.  III.  produced  both  penicillium  and  aspergillus.  These  were  systematically 
examined  for  eight  days,  no  other  fungus  making  its  appearance.  The  aspergillus 
crop  in  No.  II.  presented  tufts  of  different  colours ; specks  were  observed  in  the 
other  two  preparations ; a speck  of  yellow  and  brownish-purple  being  the  most 
abundant. 

To  experiments  conducted  in  this  manner,  there  is  the  serious  objection  that 
each  time  the  preparation  is  examined,  no  matter  how  carefully,  the  possibility 
exists  of  foreign  matter  getting  into  the  preparation.  With  the  intention  of  obviating 
this  source  of  fallacy  as  much  as  possible,  an  isolating  apparatus,  in  the  form  of  an 
aspirator,  was  employed  to  supply  the  preparation  with  purified  air,  at  least  as  pure 
as  passing  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  will  allow.  By  referring  to  the 
accom]:)anying  sketch  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  this  was  effected  (Plate  V,  Fig.  xviii). 
A small  funnel  (1)  with  a pletlget  of  clean  cotton  wool  inserted  into  its  neck  was 
attached  to  a piece  of  bent  glass-tubing  ; this  tubing  passed  through  a perforation 
in  the  cork  of  a flask  (2)  containing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid ; from  the  neck  of 
this  flask  another  piece  of  glass-tubing  emerged  which  connected  it  with  a perforated 
bell-glass,  standing  in  a shallow  dish  containing  Condy’s  fluid ; (3)  another  piece  of 
tubing  connected  this  with  the  aspirator  (4)  tilled  with  water.  All  the  connections 
were  carefully  luted,  so  that  the  only  air  which  could  have  got  at  the  preparation 
on  the  stand  wdthin  the  bell-glass  (of  course  minus  the  air  which  previously  existed 
therein)  must  have  passed  through  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Illustration  III. : — 

A perfectly  fresh  choleraic  evacuation  having  been  obtained  two  hours  before 
death  (in  a rapidly  fatal  case  lasting  only  seven  hours),  three  watch-glasses  were 
placed  in  the  isolating  apparatus  with  the  following  ingredients : — 

No.  I. — A slice  of  the  interior  of  a plantain  weighing  quarter  of  an  ounce  was 
scooped  out,  and  six  drops  of  the  sediment  from  the  evacuation  were  placed  in  the 
little  cavity  thus  made. 
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No.  II. — A few  drops  of  the  evacuation-sediment  only. 

No.  III. — A slice  of  the  same  plantain  as  in  No.  I. 

The  apparatus  had  been  made  as  clean  as  possible  previous  to  this,  rinsed  out 
with  spirit  immediately  before  depositing  these  glasses  on  the  stand  beneath  the 
bell-glass,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  to  avoid  foreign  matter  getting  at  the 
preparations  before  placing  them  there.  The  air  within  was  renewed  morning  and 
evening  ; the  weather  was  warm  the  whole  time,  the  average  day  temperature  of  the 
room  being  about  90°  Fahr. 

On  the  fourth  day  a mould  was  seen  to  appear  on  the  two  slices  of  fruit, 
quite  as  marked  on  the  clean  plantain  as  on  the  other,  but  no  change  was  visible 
in  the  watch-glass  containing  the  evacuation  only.  This  condition  lasted  a fortnight, 
the  crop  of  fungus  gradually  increasing  in  the  two  former,  and  no  change  could  be 
observed  in  the  latter.  During  the  third  week,  the  fungus  not  having  made  any 
progress,  and  the  liquid  in  the  watch-glass  No.  II.  becoming  rather  less,  from 
evaporation,  the  apparatus  was  opened  on  the  twenty-fourth  day,  and  the  result 
carefully  examined  forthwith. 

The  two  pieces  of  fruit  were  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  a black-and-yellow 
coloured  fungus,  both  colours  appearing  in  the  two  preparations ; the  yellow  prevailing 
in  the  tainted  slice,  and  the  black  on  the  other ; the  difference  being  merely  in  the 
proportion,  for  tufts  of  each  colour  appeared  here  and  there  over  the  surface.  These 
were  found  under  the  microscope  to  be  asjjergillus  (Plat  e VI,  Fig.  xix,  1)  and  penicillium 
(xix,  2).  Precisely  the  same  fungus  and  the  same  species  grew  on  glycerine,  on  starch-paste, 
and  on  pieces  of  dirty  cork  in  various  parts  of  the  room.  In  the  other  w'atch-glass,  how- 
ever, containing  the  evacuation  only,  a very  different  appearance  was  observed.  The 
preparation  had  become  partly  dry,  and  presented  a filmy  appearance.  On  placing  the 
watch-glass  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  a great  quantity  of  spherical  bodies  were 
seen  with  granular  contents,  the  average  size  being  about  that  of  a white  blood- 
corpuscle,  but  the  size  vai’ied  considerably,  among  which  long  delicate  mycelical 
filaments  ramified  (Fig.  xix,  .3) ; from  this  network  thin  fertile  threads  arose,  tipped 
in  most  instances  with  exceedingly  delicate  vesicles  (xix,  4),  which  appearance  at 
first  was  taken  for  the  dewdrop  aspect  so  common  to  mycelium ; others  were  seen  of 
a much  larger  size.  On  watching  them  closely,  all  the  bodies  were  seen  to  roll  round 
and  round,  like  a volvox.  Elongated  (spore-like)  bodies  were  distinctly  visible  within 
each  delicate  capsule,  unless  very  small  (xix,  5),  and  seemed  to  move  irrespective  of 
the  capsule  (or  sporangium)  : of  this,  however,  I am  not  certain.  They  appeared 

white  by  reflected  light,  and  yellowish-green  by  transmitted  light.  The  movement 

appeared  to  me  to  be  due  to  currents  of  air  in  the  room,  each  little  sphere  twirling 
round  rapidly  in  one  direction  for  ten  or  twenty  turns,  then  as  rapidly  twirling  in 
the  opposite  way.  The  course  of  the  spinning  vesicle  was  not  always  horizontal,  but 
varied  until  it  was  nearly  vertical  to  the  filament  on  which  it  was  perched,  but  never 
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quite  vertical.  It  seemed  analogous  to  the  spinning  of  a plate  or  hall  nicely  pivoted 
on  a juggler's  stick,  which  may  be  seen  to  revolve  in  every  direction  but  the  vertical, 
the  analogy  being  complete,  except  that  the  organic  connection  between  the  sporangium 
and  the  stalk  rendered  reverse  turns  necessary.  On  touching  this  with  water,  the 
capsule  appeared  to  become  instantaneously  dissolved,  no  trace  being  left:  the  spores  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  tilament  looked  perfectly  bare.  Some  parts  of  the  mycelium 
were  dilated  into  saccules  (or  macroconidia)  (Fig.  xix,  6),  but  no  evidence  of  spore 
contents  was  distinguishable. 

Illustration  IV. : — 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  from  the  rice-water  stools  in  epidemic 
cholera  I could  produce  capsules  more  unmistakably  like  those  figured  by  Professor 
Hallier  than  I had  succeeded  in  doing  from  discharges  obtained  in  an  endemic  locality, 
such  as  Calcutta  is,  a sample  was  brought  from  Jjucknow,  carefully  secured  in  a clean 
vial,  which  was  obtained  during  my  visit  to  the  North-Western  Provinces  during  the 
epidemic  of  cholera  which  occurred  there  in  September  1869.  A drachm  of  the 
sediment  was  poured  into  a perfectly  clean  watch-glass,  and  placed  on  the  stage 
in  the  isolating  apparatus  in  the  manner  described  in  the  last  illustration.  In  the 
course  of  a week  a film  was  seen  to  have  formed,  which  continued  to  increase  in 
density  for  another  week,  but  no  trace  of  any  mould  could  be  observed  in  it  through 
the  bell-glass.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  preparation  was  taken  out  and  micro- 
scopically examined,  but  no  cysts  had  formed,  as  in  the  former  preparation  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  but  there  was  a great  quantity  of  mycelium,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  numerous  circular  bodies  were  embedded  (Plate  YII,  Fig.  xx) ; the  latter  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  segmentation  of  the  former,  judging  from  the  similarity  between 
the  free  cells,  and  the  imperfectly  detached  segments  of  mycelium.  The  watch-glass 
was  replaced  in  the  apparatus  for  a fortnight,  but  no  change  took  place. 

PTom  these  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  whereas  cysts,  distinctly  resembling 
those  described  by  Professor  Hallier,  may,  by  cultivation,  be  observed  to  develop  in 
choleraic  discharges,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  constantly  obtainable,  for  out  of 
more  than  a hundred  cultivations,  made  with  the  express  object  of  developing  these 
cysts,  only  three  times  was  I able  to  produce  any  fungi  bearing  such  tokens  of 
fructification. 

Is  it  possible  to  develop  fungi  in  other  than  cholera  dejections  hearing  fruit 
resembling  the  “ cholera  cyst  ” ? The  answer  must  be  “ Yes,'’  as  the  following 
experiment  will  show  from  cultivations  of  ordinary  healthy  stool,  one  isolated  and 
the  other  exposed. 

Illustration  V. : — 

About  half  an  ounce  of  faeces,  obtained  from  a perfectly  healthy  person,  was 
placed  on  a small  glass  plate,  and  carefully  transferred  into  the  bell-glass  of  the 
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isolating  appartus  in  connection  with  the  aspirator,  as  already  described,  the  greatest 
possible  care  having  been  taken  to  prevent  foreign  matter  coming  into  contact 
with  it  before  depositing  it  on  the  stage  in  the  apparatus.  A small  portion  of  the 
same  substance  was  placed  on  a glass  slide,  without  any  special  precautionary 
measures  being  taken  to  prevent  access  of  foreign  matter,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
examine  it  from  day  to  day  for  comparison  with  the  preparation  in  the  bell-glass, 
which  it  was  not  intended  to  disturb.  On  the  second  day  a few  small  white  spots 
were  observed  on  both  preparations,  one  of  which  was  picked  out  with  a needle 
from  the  non-isolated  mass,  and  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  It  consisted 
entirely  of  minute  molecules,  round  and  elongated  (Plate  VIII,  Fig.  xxi,  1),  embedded 
in  a white  shining  substance  (2),  in  connection  with  which  were  circular  and  oval 
cells  of  a greenish  tint  (3)  ; frequently  two  or  more  were  seen  strung  together  (4)  ; 
clear  spaces  were  seen  in  them  all  nearly. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  mass  in  the  apparatus  was  completely  coated  by  this 
white  humus,  except  that  some  of  the  earlier  observed  spots  had  acquired  a yellowish- 
brown  colour.  The  exposed  slide  presented  a somewhat  similar  appearance.  The  cells 
had  become  nearly  everywhere  strung  together,  and  long  filaments  of  oidium  lactis 
(Fig.  xxiii),  corresponding  exactly  to  the  figures  given  by  Thome  of  the  cholera  fungus 
discovered  by  him,  to  which  rather  a long  name  was  given  at  the  time,  viz.,  “ Cylindro- 
tamium  Gholerm  Asiaticmh 

This  condition  lasted  till  the  sixth  day,  when  a crop  of  a white  mould  was 
perceptible  in  the  isolated  preparation,  and  a plentiful  crop  of  penicillium  and 
aspergillus  appeared  on  the  other  cultivation  (Fig.  xxii).  The  slide  having  become 
rather  dry,  a few  drops  of  distilled  water  were  after  this  occasionally  added.  On 
the  eighth  day  long  delicate  filaments  were  seen  growing  out  of  the  white  humus- 
looking substance  in  the  apparatus,  and  on  the  tenth  day  other  filaments  were 
observed,  which  seemed  to  be  tipped  with  various  coloured  heads,  apparently  of  the 
same  kind  as  on  the  other  slide,  those  of  a bluish  and  yellowish-brown  tint  prevailing ; 
but  by  the  eighteenth  day  the  long  delicate  filaments  had  grown  over  them,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  preparation  presenting  a woolly  appearance.  After  this  no  further 
change  could  be  seen  to  take  place  in  either  cultivation,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  the  experiment  the  bell-glass  was  opened,  and  the  glass  plate  placed  on  the  stage 
of  the  microscope.  Precisely  the  same  species  of  aspergillus  and  penicillium  were 
found  as  existed  in  the  non-isolated  cultivations,  with  the  addition  that  great  numbers 
of  the  filaments  forming  the  white  fiocculent  tuft  bore  at  their  terminations  cysts  or 
sporangia  filled  with  distinct  spores  (Plate  IX,  Pfig.  xxiv,  1-4),  which,  I think,  correspond 
exactly  to  the  cysts  figured  by  Professor  Hallier  of  the  immature  cholera-cysts,  whose 
drawing  has  already  been  given,  and  may  be  compared  with  this.* 

Aspergillus  tufts  were  present  in  great  numbers  : nearly  all  of  them  had  fallen 

* I have  obtained  excellent  examples  of  this  fungus  (^Mucor)  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pig  also,  whilst  subjecting  strips  of  the  intestine  to  continuous  observation. 
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off  from  their  filaments  among  the  mycelium ; a few,  however,  were  perfect, 
consequently  easily  recognised.  Some  of  these  fallen  masses  were  germinating 
(Plate  IX,  Fig.  xxvii,  2),  and  presented,  as  nearly  as  anything  possibly  could,  the 
appearance  of  the  mass  of  spores  figured  by  Professor  Hallier  as  a “ cholera-cyst  ” 
in  process  of  germination  (Plate  I,  11). 

As  the  preparation  was  dry,  a few  of  the  cysts  were  transferred  ro  another  slide 
and  water  added,  upon  which  many  of  the  capsules  of  the  sporangia  gradually 
ru]itured,  and  the  spores  escaped  (Plate  IX,  Ihg.  xxv),  a bare  columella  and  the 
ruin  of  the  capsule  alone  remaining. 

As  it  was  not  advisable  to  expose  the  preparation  during  the  experiment,  the  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  these  cysts  were  not  followed,  in  oi'der  to  ascertain 
which  some  spores  and  cysts  were  sown  on  the  juice  of  various  fruits,  boiled  and  unboiled, 
and  on  pieces  of  cheese.  They  rapidly  germinated,  and  in  those  preparations  which 
were  sown  in  cells  on  the  slide  without  a covering  glass  pi’oduced  precisely  similar 
cysts  to  those  sown ; when,  however,  covering  glasses  were  used,  the  fructification 
was  not  so  perfect.  For  example,  a glass  slide  was  taken,  and  two  semi-circles  of  asphalt 
varnish  were  brushed  on  it,  one  being  rather  larger  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
ends  of  one  half-circle  might  overlap  the  other,  but  not  so  closely  as  not  to  permit 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  as  ma}^  be  learnt  from  the  figure  (Plate  X,  xxix). 
When  nearly  dry,  a minute  quantity  of  growing  fluid,  consisting  of  a solution  of  grape- 
sugar  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  upon  which  a few  spores 
were  sown,  a thin  covering  glass  being  placed  over  it,  which  adhered  to  the  semi- 
dried  varnish.  The  slide  was  placed  under  a bell-glass,  kept  damp  by  being  lined 
with  some  moist  blotting-paper,  at  an  average  temperature  of  90°  Fahr. 

In  the  course  of  six  hours  a clear  oil-like  spot  appeared  in  the  spores,  and 

on  the  second  day  they  were  germinating  rapidly  (Plate  X,  Fig.  xxviii,  1).  On  the 
third  day  the  field  was  crowded  with  mycelial  filaments  (Fig.  xxviii,  2),  and  on  the 
seventh  day  a filament  which  had  crept  beyond  the  droplet  of  fluid  into  the  free 

space  between  it  and  the  varnish  bore  a distinct  sporangium  (Fig.  xxviii,  3).  Separate 
spores,  however,  were  not  distinguishable  in  the  cyst. 

These  illustrations  will,  I think,  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show — (1)  that  the 
cholera-cysts  figured  by  Professor  Hallier  are  not  always  obtainable  from  choleraic 
discharges,  (2)  not  confined  to  cholera,  (3)  nor  even  to  diseased  conditions  of  the 
intestine,  but  (4)  may  be  cultivated  from  the  stool  of  perfectly  healthy  persons. 

The  experiments  instituted  to  test  the  observation  as  to  the  inoculahility  of 
rice  plants  have  as  yet  not  been  satisfactory,  consequently  no  conclusions  have 

been  arrived  at  on  the  matter. 

SECTION  II.— “ SPORES.” 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  explain  what  the  yellowish  more  or  less  oval 
hyaline  bodies  are  which  Professor  Hallier  calls  “ spores  ” (vide  Plate  I,  3) ; such 
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bodies  are  exceedingly  common  in  choleraic  discharges,  and  I believe  are  very  different 
in  their  natnre  ; but  whether  any  of  them  are  “ spores  ” will,  I think,  be  satisfactorily 
explained  in  the  sequel.  The  objects  T have  met  with  in  cholera  discharges  more  or 
less  resembling  these  bodies  may  be  arranged  into  four  classes : — 

(1)  — Olohules  of  a fatty  nature; 

(2)  — Altered  blood-cells  ; 

(3)  — Corpuscles  embedded  in  the  tenacious  substance  compjosing  the  ’’^flakes;”  and., 

(4)  — Globular  conditions  of  certain  infusoria. 

1.  Persons  accustomed  to  microscopic  work  must  have  found  that  to  distinguish 
fat  or  oil  globules  from  other  bodies  very  different  in  their  nature,  is  not  always  so 
easy  a matter  as  is  commonly  stated  in  text-books  on  the  subject.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  during  this  investigation  that,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of  heat,  absolute 
alcohol,  rectified  ether,  potash,  iodine,  and  other  re-agents,  not  overlooking  the  prolonged 
application  of  carmine,  I have  failed  in  distinguishing  with  certainty  fat  globules  from 
pellets  of  slimy  substances  endowed  with  life,  when  both  were  known  to  be  present. 
Indeed,  I have  frequently  mixed  fat  with  gum-water  and  other  substances  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  value  of  the  re-agents  which  had  been  applied  to  bodies  under 
examination,  and  have  found  that,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  the  results  are 
fallacious ; either  the  globules  remain  unaltered,  or  both  kinds  are  destroyed,  or 
they  are  acted  upon  indiscriminately.  A fair  sample  of  this  difficulty  is  carefully 
delineated  at  Plate  XI,  Fig.  xxx,  representing-  objects  very  like  delicate  “ cysts  ” 
and  “ spores,”  which  being  watched  for  eight  hours  remained  unaltered,  resisting 
pressure,  etc.,  but  broke  down  in  twenty-four  hours  into  unmistakable  globules  of  oil. 

Having  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  this  matter,  I propose  giving  one  more 
example  of  a condition  which  is  a particularly  prominent  feature  in  the  early  stools  of  a 
cholera  patient ; indeed,  for  a long  time  I was  unable  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was 

not  a condition  of  some  low  form  of  life,  especially  when  the  globules  were  highly 

coloured,  or  when  the  homogeneous  contents  of  the  pellicle  shifted  its  position. 

A sailor  was  admitted  into  hospital  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera,  and,  at  the 
time  this  evacuation  was  obtained,  suffered  from  severe  cram]5s.  The  stool  was  examined 
three  minutes  after  being  voided,  was  found  to  be  alkaline  and  of  a muddy  colour. 
The  sediment  consisted  almost  entirely  of  greenish-yellow  corpuscles,  varying  considerably 
in  size,  the  larger  ones  being  flattened  out  under  the  covering  glass  (Fig.  xxxi) ; many 
of  these  having  the  contents  contracted,  the  contour  of  a delicate,  filmy  capsule  being 

evident  at  the  spot  where  shrinkin  seemsi  to  have  taken  place  (Fig.  xxxii).  They 

were  generally  spherical  (1),  but  many  were  oval  (2),  and  a few  were  seen  presenting 
several  hyaline  projections  whilst  rolling  in  the  fluid  on  the  slide  (3).  In  some  cases 
they  retained  their  form  and  appearance  for  a long  time,  but  the  greater  number 
lasted  only  for  a few  hours.  They  were  frequently  observed  to  vanish  suddenly  like 
a distended  blood-cell,  leaving  only  a ring  behind  (Fig.  xxxiii,  1),  previous  to  which, 
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in  a few  instances,  a slightly  granular  appearance  was  presented  (2),  and  the  ring  was 
often  seen  particularly  granular  (3,  4,  d),  as  if  all  the  contained  granules  had  adhered 
to  it.  The  globule  in  the  centre  of  the  figure,  with  the  contents  separated  from  its 
enclosing  pellicle  (6),  was  w'atched  for  a long  time,  hut  no  alteration  in  its  appearance 
occurred.  Other  similar  bodies  were  watched  continuously  for  three  hours  with  the 
same  result,  save  that  they  gradually  became  excessively  transparent,  visible  only  by 
careful  adjustment  of  the  mirror.  In  ihe  course  of  four  or  five  hours  the  entire  field 
presented  the  appearance  delineated  in  the  figure  last  alluded  to.  At  Plate  XI, 
Fig.  xxxiv,  a regular  colony  is  seen  of  these  globules  surrounding  a crystal.  They 
also  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a few  hours. 

Rectified  ether  caused  the  pellicle  to  present  a minute  granular  appearance,  and 
those  which  had  the  contents  puckered  became  symmetrical.  Boiling  in  ether  seemed 
to  thicken  the  pellicle.  A portion  of  this  was  set  aside  until  the  next  day,  and  was 
found  to  have  retained  its  condition,  whereas  the  globules  in  the  evacuation  set  aside 
in  the  vial  had  disappeared. 

Absolute  alcohol  subsequently  added  to  the  boiled  portion  seemed  rather  to  diminish 
their  number.  In  some  cases  one  globule  was  observed  to  “ melt  ” into  the  other,  so  as 
to  form  one  globule ; otherwise  no  change  was  observable. 

Solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  iodine, — some  became  shrunken  and  irregular’, 
others  continued  spherical,  but  w’ith  a finely  granular  pellicle. 

Solution  of  iodine  only  caused  several  of  them  to  become  very  transparent — 
scarcely  visible,  w’ere  it  not  for  the  slight  tint  communicated  to  them. 

Liquor  jjotassce  causes  them  to  lose  their  yellow  colour ; they  become  perfectly 
transparent,  except  that  a few  molecules  which  existed  within  are  brought  to  view. 
A few  of  the  globules  withstand  the  re-agent  for  some  time. 

Acetic  acid  seemed  to  coagulate  the  pellicle,  as  it  became  finely  granular : very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  followed  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  caused  the  contents  to  contract,  hut  the  colour  was 
retamed,  or  it  became  slightly  brown. 

Dilute  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  acted  in  the  same  way. 

I have  made  many  attempts  artificially  to  produce  globules  of  this  kind,  the 
nearest  approach  being  a mixture  of  melted  butter,  albumen,  and  gum-water  w’ell 
shakeu  together,  and  at  the  time  of  examination  adding  a little  thick  syrup  so  as  to 
cause  the  puckering  to  take  place  between  the  pellicle  and  the  contained  fat.  The 
action  of  re-agents,  however,  on  this  pellicle  was  slightly  different  to  the  foregoing. 

Sjjores  immersed  in  fluids  of  varying  density  become  greatly  altered  in  their 
appearance ; frequently  the  outer  layer  becomes  so  attenuated,  and  perhaps  stained, 
that  it  is  a matter  of  great  ditficulty  to  state  positively  that  the  cell  pellicle  surrounding 
the  protoplasm  of  a spore  differs  from  the  clearly  defined  outline  of  a globule  of  oil, 
in  spite  of  a knowledge  of  the  action  of  re-agents,  and  of  the  varying  powers  of 
refraction  which  liqixids  manifest.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible,  nor  inexcusable, 
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that-  Professor  Hallier  in  some  instances  might  have  been  deceived  by  these 
appearances,  especially  as  it  is  evident  from  the  conclusions  he  draws  concerning  the 
importance  of  some  of  the  “cysts”  in  M.  Robin’s  plate  (which  are  undoubtedly  fat), 
that  he  had  not  made  prolonged  microscopic  examinations  of  ordinary  excreta;  the 
Professor,  however,  had  more  spore-like  objects  to  deal  with  than  fat,  such  as  the 
ones  described  in  the  next  and  following  paragraphs. 

2.  Almost  invariably  circular  cells  are  observed  in  choleraic  dejections  of  a 
greenish-yellow  or  brownish  tint ; contents  generally  homogeneous,  and  the  capsules 
very  delicate. 

The  microscopic  appearance  of  one  of  these  capsules  is  here  represented  at  different 
distances  from  the  object-glass,  the  size  selected  being  about  the  average  (Plate  XII, 
Fig.  xxxv).  The  appearance  of  the  capsule  a little  before  the  focus  is  attained  is 
shown  at  1,  a clear  spot  shading  off  into  a dark  ring.  On  bringing  the  object-glass 

nearer  to  it,  the  defined  outline  of  a spherical  body  is  seen  with  slight  opacity  in 

the  centre  (2) ; and  on  attaining  the  exact  focus,  a greenish-yellow  perfectly  hyaline 
sphere  is  brought  to  view  (3).  ()n  going  beyond  this,  a dark  spot  is  seen  in  the 

centre,  gradually  shading  off  towards  the  periphery  (4)  ; when  the  light  is  shut  off 
almost  entirely,  a slightly  irregular  space  is  seen  presenting  a very  slight  pink  tint 
(5)  ; this  particular  cell  was  constantly  watched  for  three  hours,  when  suddenly  it 

became  transparent,  and  required  most  careful  illumination  and  focusing  to  make  it 

visible,  a delicate  ring  of  a slightly  diminished  ‘diameter  being  all  that  remained  (6). 

These,  however,  are  not  always  spherical ; frequently  a very  filmy  tongue-like 
projection  is  observed  (Fig.  xxxvi,  1),  sometimes  more  than  one  (2)  ; it  is  projected 
exceedingly  slowly,  and  then  retracted  amoeba-like.  After  a time  this  action  ceases, 
the  projected  vesicle-like  tongue  is  either  permanently  retracted,  or  is  left  out  rolling 
about  with  the  corpuscle  in  the  fluid  (3).  These  are  doubtless  distended  blood-cells, 
a great  number  of  which  may  exist  without  yielding  the  slightest  trace  of  colour  to 
a rice-water  evacuation. 

Whilst  following  the  changes  taking  place  in  these  particular  corpuscles  in  various 
fluids,  I had  opportunities  of  making  an  examination  of  the  urine  of  a patient  in 
the  Greneral  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lyons,  who  had  been  snffering  from  the 
condition  known  as  “ Chylous  %irine  ” for  about  a month,  together  with  pain  in  the 
right  testicle,  and  great  emaciation,  in  spite  of  good  food  and  a good  appetite.  As 
the  colour  so  closely  resembled  many  rice-water  stools,  I carefully  examined  it,  and 
was  repaid  in  a way  I had  not  anticipated.  It  was  albuminous  to  the  extent  of 
about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk,  slightly  acid,  with  a specific  gravity  of  I'OIS;  ether 
caused  a separation  into  two  layers,  a clear  urine-like  fluid  containing  oil  molecules, 
and  a white  homogeneous  mass  consisting  of  minutely  molecular  ddhris.  Before  the 
addition  of  re-agents  the  fluid  under  the  microscope  so  closely  resembled  the  condition 
of  a cholera  stool  just  described,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it ; yellowish-green 
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jells,  some  hyaline,  some  granular,  some  protruding  a tongue-like  prominence,  and 
others  with  the  contained  plasma  puckered  in  various  ways  (Plate  XII,  Fig.  xxxvii). 
h.  few  of  the  larger  corpuscles  were  seen  to  shift  themselves  (like  an  amneba)  a distance 
Fully  their  own  diameter,  the  shape  altering  at  the  same  time.  At  first  I doubted 

:,hat  they  really  were  blood-cells,  as  the  extent  of  variation  in  size  was  considei’able,  as 

^hown  by  reference  to  the  figure,  which  is  carefully  drawn  to  scale.  The  fluid  very 
;|nickly  gelatinised  in  the  test  tube  ; indeed  it  frequently  does  so  in  the  patient's 
bladder,  giving  rise  to  stoppages  during  micturition.  I have  not  seen  cholera  discharges 
spontaneously  gelatinise,  although  such  a condition  is  said  to  occur.  A portion  of 
die  coagulated  mass  (which  when  stirred  closely  resembled  a lump  of  moist  gluten) 
svas  teased  on  a slide  with  needles  and  examined.  It  cousi.sted  of  fibrilte  studded 
ivith  blood ; granular  cells,  scarcely  differing  from  those  seen  in  cholera  discharge 
flakes,  except,  perhaps,  in  being  more  universally  granular.  They  seemed  to  present 
more  of  the  character  of  pus-cells. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fibro-alhuminous  matter  several  embryos  of  a Round-ivorm 
were  discovered  every  time  the  urine  was  examined,  one  of  which  is  seen  coiled  up 

in  the  drawing  (Fig.  xxxviii).  A careful  sketch  of  a larger  one,  after  the  addition 

of  acetic  acid,  is  given  at  Fig.  xxxix.  In  the  course  of  a few  minutes,  wdien  the 
sketch  was  nearly  completed,  a caudal-bursa  became  visible  under  the  influence  of 
the  acid,  and  is  delineated  at  No.  2. 

When  first  seen,  I thought  there  were  some  detached  filaments  of  a fungus, 
judging  from  the  hyaline,  structureless  appearance  presented  ; after  a time,  however, 
a few  of  them  were  observed  to  move  very  slowly,  when  all  doubt  as  to  their  nature 
was  at  an  end.  It  wdll  not  he  surprising  that  the  existence  of  these  was  not 
suspected,  when  we  consider  that  fully  two  hundred  of  the  larger  size  figured  could 
pass  abreast  through  a very  small  pinhole,  an  orifice,  not  exceeding  the  fiftieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  as  may  be  verified  by  a simple  calculation. 

Perhaps  this  fact  may  help  to  throw  some  light  on  a very  obscure  disease,  of  which 
little  is  knowm  beyond  the  symptoms,  although  frequently  met  with  in  some  parts  of  the 
world ; and,  indeed,  may  perhaps  account  for  its  localisation  to  such  places  as  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  where  I am  told  it  is  by  no  means  a rare  malady. 

As  the  mature  worm  still  retains  a hold  on  its  victim,  being  perhaps  safely 
lodged  in  the  kidney,  and  not  having  seen  an  embryo  of  this  kind  before,  nor  yet  a 
drawing,  I must  leave  to  a more  experienced  helminthologist  to  decide  to  what  species 
of  nematode  it  belongs.* 

3.  In  examination  of  this  class  of  corpuscle,  namely,  those  intimately  associated  with 
the  well-known  flakes  in  cholera  dejections,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
evacuation  should  be  a recent  one,  because  its  character  may  be  entirely  changed  in  the 

* Wliilo  this  report  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  “ rUylmis  ” condition  which  this  urine  had  presented 
for  more  lhan  two  months  gradually  disappeared,  and  so  did  all  traces  of  albumen,  and  of  the  embryo-worms. 
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course  of  an  hour  or  two.  Sometimes,  however,  the  change  is  not  so  rapid,  depending  on 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  fluid,  especially  on  the  extent  of  its  alkalinity — cholera  stools 
being  most  invariably  alkaline.  The  method  adopted  in  these  examinations  is  to  pour 
the  discharge  into  a conical  vessel,  set  it  aside  for  a short  time,  and,  when  the  sediment 
is  seen  to  have  been  deposited,  a pipette  is  introduced  in  order  to  transfer  a portion  of 
it  to  the  slide.  Frequently  the  sediment  is  seen  to  be  of  a very  slimy  nature,  requiring 
some  tact  in  bringing  it  into  the  pipette. 

Illustration  I. : — 

The  evacuation  was  from  a man  suffering  for  eight  hours  from  a severe  form  of  cholera, 
who  died  on  the  second  day.  It  was  of  a pale  straw  colour,  with  a muco-flocculent  deposit. 
In  the  upper  liquid  portion  nothing  special  was  visible,  but  on  examination  of  the 
sediment,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  flakes  of  a gelatinous  semi-fibrous  texture,  studded 
with  globules,  circular  and  oval,  with  a pale  yellow  tint,  and  of  a homogeneous  nature, 
a very  coirect  representation  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  XIII,  Fig.  xl.  In  some  of  these 
bodies  a clear  space  is  observed,  but  nothing  further  could  be  made  of  their  nature. 

Iodine  stained  some  of  a brownish-red,  and  others  of  a deep  yellow. 

Liquor  potassa  seemed  to  make  the  corpuscles  more  distinct  at  first,  and  to  isolate 
the  contained  granules  and  molecules,  giving  the  contents  a distinctly  dotted  appearance. 
The  fibrillated  substance  became  slightly  granular,  then  it  gradually  faded,  and  so  did 
the  corpuscles,  which  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  entirely  disappeared,  except  here 
and  inhere  a little  cluster  of  molecules,  five  or  six,  with  a clear  space  in  the  centre,  all 
trace  of  the  fibrillated  texture  having  disappeared. 

Acetic  acid  increases  the  stringy  appearance  at  first,  making  each  little  fibril  appear 
dotted  like  a very  fine  bead  of  granules,  or  minute  molecules  ; eventually  the  fibrillated 
appearance  is  obliterated  altogether,  a diffused,  finely  granular  substance  being  universal. 
The  corpuscles  maintain  a sharply  defined  outline ; the  continuity  of  the  outline,  however, 
seems  frequently  somewhat  broken  in  one  or  two  places,  as  if  the  circle  were  formed  of 
two  or  three  short  vibriones  imperfectly  united  at  their  ends.  The  next  day  the 
sediment  was  still  slimy,  and  could  not  be  taken  up  by  means  of  a delicately  pointed 
pipette.  It  still  consisted  of  a streaky  semi-membranaceous  substance,  but  the  imbedded 
cells  had  either  become  transparent,  or  presented  a granular  or  minutely  molecular 
appearance  (Fig.  xli),  with  no  distinct  cell  wall.  Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  picked 
them  out  very  distinctly. 

On  the  third  day  the  flakes  had  lost  their  membranaceous  character  altogether,  but 
many  of  the  granular  corpuscles  remained.  On  the  fourth  day  a few  animalculse  were 
seen,  which  enormously  increased  by  the  fifth  (Fig.  xlii).  On  three  occasions  only  have 
I observed  the  appearance  of  this  protozoon  in  choleraic  discharges. 

Several  evacuations  from  the  same  patient  were  subsequently  examined ; the  flakes, 
however,  did  not  present  the  fat  globule-like  appearance  again,  but  molecular,  as  shown 
in  the  previous  Figure  (xli). 
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Illustration  II. : — 

Another  case,  the  third  liquid  stool,  presented  a yellow  colour,  about  one-sixth  of 
which  was  composed  of  a whitish  flocculent  sediment,  in  which  the  corpuscles  were 
granular  when  the  evacuation  was  voided,  and  exhibited  amoeboid  movements.  The 
sediment  presented  precisely  the  same  microscopical  character  as  the  second  stage  of 
the  last  described ; a semi-membranaceous  substance,  dotted  with  irregularly  defined 
cells  (Plate  XIII,  Fig.  xliii),  very  like  what  is  seen  in  exudations  effused  in  catarrh. 
On  very  careful  watching  they  are  seen  to  protrude  excessively  delicate  processes  of  an 
amoeboid  character  (Fig.  xliv),  just  as  the  white  blood-corpuscles  do. 

Liquor  potassce  caused  the  membranaceous  appearance  to  vanish  after  a time, 
reducing  the  cells  to  an  aggregation  of  granular  or  molecular  particles.  Ether  does  not 
destroy  them,  nor  does  acetic  acid,  but  it  seemed  to  make  manifest  a delicate  cell  wall  ; 
and  iodine  superadded  enhanced  this  appearance,  in  many  cases  causing  the  contents  to 
collect  at  one  part  of  the  cell  (Fig.  xlv). 

The  membranaceous  appearance  had  disappeared  in  the  fluid  on  the  fourth  day,  but 
the  granular  cells  remained  visible  for  nearly  a week. 

Illustration  III. : — 

The  fifth  evacuation  of  a patient  suffering  from  the  cold  stage  of  cholera  was 
examined  half  an  hour  after  it  was  passed.  It  was  colourless,  with  a few  shreddy  flocculi 
floating  in  it.  It  was  slightly  alkaline.  The  flakes  presented  the  same  membranaceous 
appearance  as  in  the  foregoing  example  (Fig.  xliii),  with  numerous  corpuscles,  more  or 
less  intimately  held  in  the  meshes  of  this  texture,  a great  number,  however,  being 
dispersed  in  the  fluid ; some  were  oil-like  and  some  granular,  examples  of  both  kinds 
being  spherical  and  oval,  and  the  gradations  from  the  merest  particle  of  slimy  or  oily 
matter  to  the  complete  corpuscle  were  so  fine,  that  it  was  impossible  to  point  out  any 
salient  distinguishing  character  about  them.  When  free,  the  hyaline  and  granular 
corpuscles  were  more  or  less  round,  but  when  contained  in  the  meshes  of  this  fibrillated 
texture,  were  generally  elongated,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  (Plate  XIV,  Fig.  xlvi). 

Iodine  solution  being  added  to  the  slide,  it  was  observed  that  whereas  some  of  them 
were  coloured  brownish-red,  the  greater  portion  became  merely  stained  by  the  ordinary 
tint  of  the  iodine  (Fig.  xlvii)  ; all,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  day  becoming  granular, 
but  the  distinction  of  brown-red  and  mere  yellow  remained. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  other  slides  were  prepared,  but  the  microscopic  appearance 
had  become  totally  different.  The  oil-like  bodies,  of  whatever  shape,  had  become  granular, 
and  the  field  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  presented  in  Plate  XIII,  Figs  xli 
and  xliii,  while  the  addition  of  re-agents  produced  the  same  results.  On  the  fourth  day 
all  traces  of  corpuscles  had  passed  away,  merely  broken  down  molecular  matter  remaining. 

4.  Intermixed  with  the  corpuscles  already  described  are  others  to  which  I wish 
to  allude  with  the  greatest  caution.  Frequently  a globule  has  been  observed  for  some 
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time,  and  iinally  disposed  of  as  being  merely  an  oil  one,  when  suddenly  it  is  seen  to 
protrude  a portion  of  its  substance ; retract  it,  and  while  so  doing  another  protrusion 
becomes  visible  at  some  other  portion  of  the  little  mass,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will  shift 
its  position,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  an  amoeba. 

These  are  frequently  hyaline  in  a fresh  stool,  but  generally  granular ; no  trace  of 
nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle  can  be  observed  ; sometimes  they  are  very  numerous, 
but  when  there  are  other  corpuscles  in  the  field  which  act  in  a somewhat  similar 
manner,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  class  they  belong,  unless,  indeed,  they  move 
across  the  field  like  an  ordinary  amoeba,  and  not  merely  content  themselves  with 
protruding  portions  of  their  substance  into  the  surrounding  fluid,  as  was  stated  the 
corpuscles  in  the  last  described  kind  did.  I am  not  in  a position  to  state  that  these 

are  the  “ still  ” and  amoeboid  conditions  of  more  than  one  kind  of  animalcuhe  ; 
probably  they  are,  but  that  they  are  so  of  one  kind,  I think  I may  state  pretty 
definitely  ; and,  as  they  are  sometimes  distinguishable  in  the  still  globular  condition 
for  a considerable  time,  they  really  may  have  been  the  bodies  seen  by  Professor 
Hallier,  and  mistaken  by  him  for  swollen  spores  ; most  frequently,  however,  they  are 
of  short  duration. 

The  cause  of  this  variableness  I am  not  in  a position  to  state. 

These  bodies  were  noticed  very  early  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  and  every 
particular  concerning  them  noted ; but  I have  to  confess  that  not  a few  links  are 
wanting  in  the  “ life  history  ” of  these  animalculse,  which  the  following  illustrations 
will  but  too  plainly  demonstrate. 

Illustration  I. : — 

A pale,  straw-coloured,  perfectly  liquid  stool,  in  which  the  sediment  was  very 
scanty,  was  obtained  from  a patient  in  the  cold  stage  of  cholera.  The  dejections  being 
passed  involuntarily,  numerous  little  heaps  of  sarcinoi  were  present  (Plate  XIV,  Fig. 
xlviii),  as  indeed  exist  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  nearly  all  the  cholera  evacuations 
examined,  with  numerous  masses  of  a granular  or  jelly-like  substance,  in  which  yellow 
translucent  lumps  are  imbedded,  probably  of  a fatty  nature  (Fig.  xlix  1) ; together 
with  masses  of  a somewhat  similar  outline  observed  to  alter  in  form  very  slowly,  as  at 
2.  In  some  cases  a pellicle  becomes  evident,  when  the  contained  jelly-like  protoplasm 
contracts,  as  at  3,  the  various  forms  assumed  by  which  are  represented  at  Phg.  1, 
with  a great  number  of  more  or  less  spherical  bodies  very  like  oil  globules  (Fig.  li.)  ; 
some  are  seen  to  be  flattened  out  (1),  others  protruding  a vesicle  exceedingly  slowly  ; 
the  body  at  No.  2 becoming  in  the  course  of  five  minutes  to  the  condition  delineated 
at  3,  4,  5 ; whilst  great  numbers  of  a minute  animalculse  were  seen  actively  moving 
among  them  all;  sometimes  one  flagellum  is  seen  a posterior  one,  at  others  an 
anterior  one  also,  both  being  retractile  at  will,  and  another  may  be  darted  forth  out 
of  any  portion  of  its  body.  No  organized  structure  can  be  seen,  neither  mouth  nor 
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eye  spot,  nor  any  trace  of  contractile  vesicle,  merely  a spindle-shaped  speck  of  jelly 
enclosed  in  a delicate  elastic  sac,  endowed  with  the  power  of  rapidly  altering  its  shape 
and  position  (Plate  XV,  thg.  Hi).  So  capable  are  they  of  adapting  themselves  to 
circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  insinuate  themselves  with  the  fluid  through  the  meshes 
of  fine  blotting-paper.  All  these  were  present  to  a greater  or  less  extent  for  a week. 

A drop  of  the  fluid  was  placed  on  a hermetically  sealed  slide,  and  the  little  bodies 
remained  active  until  the  fourth  day,  when  they  gradually  ceased  to  present  any  kind 
of  motion,  but  settled  down  into  irregular  little  masses  of  jelly-like  appearance,  to 
which  condition  also  the  corpuscular  bodies  had  been  reduced  (Fig.  liii).  On  several 
occasions,  however,  the  animalculae  were  seen  to  become  more  than  usually  active 
for  a short  time,  before  ceasing  altogether : to  push  out  processes  in  all  directions, 
and  as  quickly  taking  them  in  again,  finally  settling  down  as  shapeless  little 

pellets.  Some  of  the  various  forms  assumed  by  one  of  these  at  this  stage  are 

sketched  in  Fig.  liv. 

Illustration  II. : — 

A condition  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing  was  observed  in  the  evacuation  of 
another  man  a few  hours  before  death,  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  the  large  and 
small  intestine  at  the  post-rnortem  examination.  The  action  of  re-agents  is  much  the 
same  as  on  any  other  hyaline  protein  globule. 

They  remained  unaffected  by  strong  acetic  acid  for  ten  minutes ; gradually, 

however,  the  contents  contracted  more  or  less  regularly,  thus  allowing  of  a delicate 
capsule  being  brought  to  view  (Fig.  Iv,  1).  After  a time  the  contents  vanished, 
merely  a finely  granular  ring  being  left  (2)  ; absolute  alcohol  made  the  contents 

appear  granular,  as  at  3,  wdrilst  some  appeared  but  little  affected ; ether  subsequently 
being  added  caused  them  to  shrink  considerably,  but  did  not  dissolve  them  (4). 

Iodine  stains  them  a brownish-red,  and  makes  them  appear  somewhat  granular  (5). 

In  order  to  test  whether  some  of  them  might  not  he  “ spores,”  a series  of 
observations  was  commenced,  some  of  which  have  already  been  described  in  the 
chapter  on  “ Cysts  ” (page  6). 

A growing  cell  was  prepared  on  the  Eev.  Mr.  Berkeley’s  plan,  by  drawing  a 
ring  of  varnish  on  the  glass  slide,  allowing  it  to  become  nearly  dry,  cleansing  it, 
as  well  as  the  covering  glass,  thoroughly  with  spirit  and  distilled  water.  A droplet  of 
the  evacuation  was  then  transferred  to  the  centre  of  the  cell  (Fig.  Ivi),  care  having 
been  taken  that  no  part  of  the  sides  was  touched  by  the  fluid  when  the  covering  glass 
was  applied. 

It  was  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  sufficient  air  being  already  enclosed  to  allow 
at  least  of  germination.  The  limited  area  of  the  preparation  enabled  the  geography 
of  various  objects  to  be  easily  remembered,  and  tended  very  materially  to  precise 
observation. 
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On  the  second  day  the  corpuscular  bodies  appeared  to  be  more  granular  or  less  like 
oil  globules,  frequently  with  one  or  more  indistinctly  visible  vacuolse  (Plate  XVI, 
Fig.  Ivii,  1)  ; many  are  elongated,  and  presenting  very  slight  movements  (Ivii,  2). 

A few  animalculse  were  still  present ; germinating  spores  were  also  visible. 

On  the  third  day  the  circular  and  oval  bodies  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
but  on  approaching  the  margin  of  the  fluid  immense  numbers  of  the  animalculae,  to  the 
extent  of  half  the  field  of  the  microscope,  were  seen  moving  about  with  great  rapidity, 
and  perpetually  altering  their  form,  a clear  space  being  observed  in  some  of  them 
(Fig.  Ivii,  3). 

On  the  fourth  day  the  activity  of  the  little  animalcuke  had  diminished,  many 
were  gradually  re-assuming  the  circular  condition.  Thinking  that  this  was  an  indica- 
tion for  a fresh  supply  of  air,  the  varnish  was  scratched  away  from  a small  portion  of 
the  side  with  a needle,  watching  the  effect  under  the  microscope  while  doing  so. 
They  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  affected  by  this  proceeding,  for  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  they  had  all  become  circular,  and  almost  motionless  ; many  attempts 
were  made  to  get  at  a more  complete  life  history  than  this,  but  hitherto  without 
success, 

The  duration  of  the  corpuscles  and  of  the  ‘ active  animalcuke  is  very  variable, 
sometimes  easily  recognized  in  stools  which  have  been  kept  for  a month  \ on  other 
occasions  disappear  in  a few  hours.  They  have  frequently  been  seen,  after  having 
been  thoroughly  dried,  to  re-assume  active  movements  on  the  addition  of  fluid ; but 
exposure  to  the  sun  at  a temperature  of  120°  Fahr.  stops  all  movements,  no  matter 
in  what  fluid  they  are  placed,  becoming  sometimes  completely  disintegrated,  but  they 
will  re-appear  in  such  a fluid  after  a time  under  favourable  circumstances — probably 
new  ones  being  developed.  These  bodies  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  stage  of 
cholera,  as  the  following  will  prove. 

Illustration  III. : — 

The  dejection  of  a person,  shortly  after  the  first  symptoms  of  cholera  set  in, 
was  obtained  for  examination.  It  was  about  the  third  liquid  stool,  of  a pale  yellow 
colour,  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  with  the  average  amount  of  sediment.  This 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  circular  corpuscles  presenting  amoeboid  alterations  of  shape, 
associated  with  blood-cells  and  animalculae,  the  bodies  sketched  in  Figs.  Iviii  to  lx, 
Plate  XVI.  Firsts  a number  of  large  granular  cells,  very  delicate  filmy  spheres,  rolling 
about  under  the  covering  glass  (Fig.  Iviii.)  frequently,  as  if  undergoing  the  process  of 
division  ; secondly,  corpuscles  of  the  same  granular  appearance,  but  generally  somewhat 
smaller,  from  which  filmy,  vesicle-like  projections  were  seen  to  proceed  very,  very 
slowly,  and  as  slowly  retracted,  followed  by  a similar  protrusion  from  another  portion 
of  its  substance  (Fig.  lix,  1),  or  two  or  more  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  (2). 
The  granular  and  minutely  molecular  matter  did  not  enter  into  these  saccules,  and 
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I am  not  certain  whether  an  inner  or  an  outer  wall  exists,  but  sometimes  it  seemed 
very  like  as  if  the  outer  gave  way  for  a filmy  inner  lining  to  come  forth  (3),  at  other 
times  it  seemed  quite  the  reverse  (4).  After  a short  time  the  projections  in  many 
cases  appeared  no  longer  to  be  retracted,  and  were  seen  to  curve  upon  the  cell  as  the 
evaporating  fluid  bore  it  along  (5).  Some,  however,  are  seen  to  be  of  larger  size  (6). 
Thirdly,  blood-cells  which  have  assumed  very  peculiar  outlines,  the  result  of  diosmosis 
(7);  -CLml  fourtidy,  innumerable  animalculae,  of  the  kind  already  alluded  to,  exhibiting 
great  activity  amongst  the  various  cells  in  the  field  (8). 

The  patient  died  on  the  next  day,  but  a stool  was  examined  a few  minutes  before 
death ; it  was  highly  coloured  with  blood,  and  contained  a great  number  of  animalculje 
(Plate  XVI,  Fig.  lx).  Some  of  these  were  tugging  at  the  blood-cells  and  altering  their 
form,  distinctly  pulling  the  pellicle  or  cell  envelope  away  from  the  enclosed  plasma. 
No.  1 was  altered  to  2,  3,  and  4 in  the  manner  described  and  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  animalculte  presented  an  unusual  appearance ; either  a large  clear  space  existed 
in  most  of  them,  of  the  same  size  as  the  blood-cells,  or  one  or  two  blood-cells  had 
become  engulphed  in  their  homogeneous  substance.  In  some  cases  they  were  distinctly 
seen  to  be  merely  adherent,  the  little  creature  rushing  along  as  if  it  had  no  burden. 

The  next  day  the  blood-cells  had  become  granular,  but  the  animalculse  were  as 
plentiful  as  ever,  and  continued  so  for  a fortnight,  everything  else  having  broken  down. 

Having  now  given  a bi’ief  account  of  these  few  classes  of  corpuscular  bodies,  and 
shown  that  none  of  them  were  seen  to  germinate  like  the  spores  of  fungi,  the  question 
naturally  arises — Are  any  of  them  peculiar  to  cholera? 

The  first  class,  namely,  those  of  a fatty  nature,  need  not  be  considered,  for  no 
one  will  suppose  them  to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease ; the  same  may  be  said  concern- 
ing the  presence  of  blood,  and  as  to  the  shape  assumed  by  its  corpuscles,  the  figure 
already  given  in  connection  with  “chylous  urine”  will  show  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  it,  nor  yet  about  the  amceba-like  movements  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  as 
the  following  easily  repeated  little  experiment  will  show. 

A small  portion  of  a slightly  alkaline  cholera  evacuation  was  filtered  off  into  a 
test  tube,  and  liaving  pricked  my  finger,  a few  drops  of  blood  were  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  fluid,  with  which  it  was  immediately  mixed,  and  a drop  of  the  mixture  transferred 
on  a slide  to  the  microscope ; nearly  all  the  red  cells  were  seen  to  present  a stellate 
or  ecchinnulate  appearance  (Fig.  Ixi,  1) ; only  a few  white  corpuscles  were  visible,  and 
these  presented  a granular,  more  or  less  circular  outline  (2).  Some,  however,  were 

spread  out  like  an  amoeba  (3),  but  no  movements  were  seen.  In  the  course  of  two 
hours  the  stellate  form  of  the  red  cells  had  disappeared,  and  presented  the  various 
forms  commonly  seen  in  evacuations  (4).  Having  been  unable  to  see  any  of  the 
white  cells  protrude  portions  of  their  substance,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  perhaps, 
the  temperature  of  the  fluid  being  only  80°,  was  the  cause ; consequently  another 
portion  of  the  fluid  was  filtered  and  carefully  warmed  up  to  110°,  when  a drop  or 
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two  of  freshly  drawn  blood  was  introduced.  This  time  a very  slightly  granular 
w’hite  cell  was  seen  to  alter  its  form  and  protrude  one  or  two  vesicles  from  its 
substance  (5),  and  draw  them  in  again,  which  it  continued  to  do  for  a few 
minutes,  then  ceased,  becoming  more  granular  than  it  was  before.  Others  were 
observed  to  act  in  the  same  way ; one  pale  white  cell  was  seen  to  possess  a very 
delicate  filmy  capsule,  extending  some  distance  beyond  the  contents  (6)  ; it 
suddenly  vanished  altogether,  leaving  a merely  irregular  granular  heap  to  mark  its 
position. 

The  fourth  class  (it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  third  afterwards), 
namely,  the  various  stages  of  the  animalculae,  was  for  a considerable  time  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity,  especially  the  kind  described  as  presenting  such  activity. 
The  fact  of  their  being  almost  universally  present  in  choleraic  dejecta,  and  yet 
never,  as  far  as  I know,  alluded  to,  except  indeed  that  Thiersch  of  Erlangen 
could  have  seen  one  of  these  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the  “ still  ” condition, 
during  which  stage  pseudopodia  are  incessantly  projected  in  all  directions,  when  he 
speaks  of  having  observed  actinophrys-like  bodies  in  some  choleraic  dejecta  which 
he  had  examined,  and  wondered  what  they  were.*  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
tracing  this  body  to  any  of  the  described  species  of  animalculae.  Its  minute  and 
rapid  motien  added  to  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  variableness  of  its  shape,  because 
although  generally  spindle-shaped,  it  may  become  round,  triangular,  or  stellate  in  less 
than  a second  ; frequently  a succession  of  pseudopodia  are  seen  projected  in  a wave-like 
manner,  as  if  lashing  the  fluid  when  about  to  pass  out  of  the  active  state.  It  is 
generally  hyaline,  but  may  be  granular ; sometimes  a vacuole  is  observed,  but  a 
contractile  one  never.  There  is  always  a very  delicate  posterior  filament,  at  first 
continuous  with  the  sareode,  and  a still  more  delicate  anterior  one,  both  retractile. 

In  some  respects  it  agrees  with  the  description  of  the  Monad  Bodo,  but  as 
Cienkowski,  in  his  celebrated  article  in  Schulze’s  “ Archiv,”  distinctly  states  that  in 
the  amoebiform  stage  of  all  the  true  monads  the  pseudopodia  are  pointed,  whilst 
in  the  amoebiform  stage  of  this  animalcule  the  projections  are,  I think,  invariably 
rounded,  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons,  which  need  not  be  entered  into  here, 
room  may  probably  be  found  for  them  among  the  Astasijea  or  Euglensea  family,  so 
common  in  our  tanks.  The  association  of  a cholera  entozoon  with  the  euglena,  one 
species  of  which,  when  in  its  mature  condition,  causes  the  red  colour  observed  in  so 
many  pools,  and  which  Ehrenburg  thought  was  the  means  by  which  the  miracle 
was  brought  about  of  turning  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood, — the  finding  of 
precisely  similar  animalcuke  in  drains,  gave  rise,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  not  a few 
very  pretty  theories,  which,  I regret  to  say,  like  many  others,  had  to  be  abandoned 
altogether. 

* The  animalculfe  alluded  to  in  this  Report  do  not  in  any  way  resemble  the  ligures  of  the  actinophrys-like 
protozoa  accompanying  Dr.  Sanderson’s  account  of  his  celebrated  experiments  published  in  Mr.  Simon’s  Ninth 
Report. 
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A gentleman,  with  whose  personal  habits  I am  well  acquainted,  suddenly  felt 
some  griping  pains  with  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  but  was  otherwise  perfectly  healthy. 
The  motion  was  very  scanty  and  very  diluted,  but  was  followed  by  immediate  relief. 
It  occurred  to  me  to  subject  the  stool  to  a microscopic  examination,  and,  to  my 
snrprise,  these  animalcnlge,  both  in  the  active  and  “ still  ” stages,  were  present  in  the 
most  perfect  condition,  together  with  numerous  globules  of  a fatty  nature,  exactly 
similar  to  those  already  alluded  to.  A comparison  of  the  figures  here  given  (Plate 
XVI,  Figs.  Ixii-iii)  with  ones  previously  described  will,  I think,  be  sufficient  without 
repeating  that  description. 

The  next  stool  passed  by  this  individnal  was  also  a relaxed  one,  and  microscopically 
of  the  same  character,  after  which  the  motions  were  perfectly  natuial;  but,  in 
pro^jortion  as  the  motions  became  more  solid,  the  ease  wdth  which  these  animalculae 
could  be  found  diminished.  Many  other  ordinary  evacuations  were  examined,  and  in 
fully  half,  after  more  or  less  careful  search,  they  were  discovered.  After  a brisk 
purgative  they  are  frequently  seen  in  great  perfection. 

In  alluding  to  the  natnre  of  the  third  class  of  bodies,  namely,  those  found  in  the 
meshes  of  the  fibrillated  substance  composing  the  flakes  in  cholera  evacuation,  I wish  to 
premise  that  the  remarks  are  reservedly  made,  as  the  subject  belongs  more  directly  to 
the  pathological  anatomy  of  cholera,  which  subject  forms  a later  part  of  the  programme 
drawn  out  for  guidance  in  connection  with  this  inquiry.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  three  classes  are  also  found  with  the 
corpnscles  forming  this  division  ; indeed,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  separate  them, 
especially  from  those  amcebiform  conditions  of  animalculse  which  are  seen  so  frequently 
in  evacuations.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  different  descriptions  exist 
of  their  appearance  and  of  the  action  of  re-agents. 

Now,  the  chief  statement  I have  to  make  concerning  the  corpuscles  of  this  class  is  that 
they  exhibit  'movements  somewhat  like  the  movements  associated  ivith  the  amoeba.  This 
fact  may,  by  very  careful  examination  with  a good  |^th  of  an  inch  object-glass,  be  verified 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  most  cholera  stools  when 
perfectly  fresh.  A portion  of  the  substance  of  the  corpuscle  is  seen  to  creep  out 
insensibly  from  the  mass,  and  as  insensibly  return  : unless  the  eye  is  carefully  fixed  on 
the  body,  and  is  already  a more  or  less  educated  eye,  the  phenomenon  is  not  detected, 
and  the  observer  enters  it  as  “ disintegrated  epithelium  ” in  his  note-book.  It  may 
perhaps  be  remarked  that  no  drawing  of  columnar  epithelium,  said  to  be  so  universal 
in  cholera  dejecta,  appears  in  this  report.  The  reason  is  that  its  presence,  to  an 
appreciable  extent,  has  not  been  observed  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  discharged 
during  life ; indeed,  the  only  occasions  on  which  I have  been  able  to  observe  it  quite 
distinctly  were  in  discharges  voided  a few  minutes  before  death,  a long  interval  having 
elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  a previous  stool.  It  was  Boehm,  I think,  who  first  laid 
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great  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  shedding  of  the  epithelium  in  cholera  about  1832,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  the  general  opinion  in  Glermany,  with  the  exception  of 
Virchow  and  a few  others.  In  the  well-known  Bavarian  report  of  1857  I find  great 
prominence  given  to  this  view,  modified,  however,  by  the  remark  that,  as  a rule,  only 
the  broken  down  epithelium,  or  rather  freed  nuclei  of  such,  are  seen.  Dr.  Beale  also 
lays  great  stress  on  the  diseased  condition  of  the  epithelium,  and  the  latest  authority  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Macnamara,  follows  Dr.  Beale ; indeed,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Macnamara’s 
explanation  of  many  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  this  disease  is  based  upon  a 
conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  advanced  by  these  writers.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Professor  Parkes  in 
1848,  not  to  confound  the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  rice-water  stools  passed 
during  life  with  that  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  obtained  after  death.  In  a 
brochure  which  was  published  by  him  on  this  subject  at  the  time  I find  stated : — 
“ ^A^ith  regard  even  to  the  separation  of  the  epithelium,  although  from  the  facility  with 
which  this  structure  is  shed,  even  during  ordinary  healthy  processes,  it  does  appear 
probable,  a priori,  that  it  would  be  largely  thrown  off  in  cholera,  there  is  absolutely 
no  proof  that  it  is  so  thrown  off  until  after  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  stools 
contain  none,  or  a quantity  not  more  considerable  than  is  present  in  common 
diarrhosa.”*  Judging  from  the  cholera  stools  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
in  Calcutta, — several  hundred  specimens, — I believe  that  not  more  than  two  out  of 
twenty  slides  will  contain  distinct  traces  of  columnar  epithelium. 

That  these  corpuscles  are  the  remains  of  diseased  epithelium  may,  I think,  be 
disproved  wfithout  any  reference  to  post-mortem  appearances,  which  I wish  at  present 
to  avoid  ; first,  by  the  fact  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  exhibit  movements 
exactly  analogous  to  those  seen  in  the  blood,  pus,  lymph,  chyle,  and  the  so-called 
“mucus”  corpuscles.  Secondly,  cell  formations  and  minute  flocculi,  microscopically 
identical  with  these,  may  frequently  be  observed  under  other  conditions,  and  from  sources 
where  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence  were  they  epithelium  fragments, 
such  as  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  pricking  a blistered  surface.  Thirdly,  that  even  where 
portions  of  columnar  epithelium  are  seen  they  will,  I believe,  almost  invariably  exhibit,  no 
matter  how  much  broken  down  the  cell  appears,  the  delicate  rim  or  basement  membrane 
lining  the  free  end  of  the  cell,  believed  by  some  to  be  pores  communicating  with  the  cells. 
The  presence  of  epithelial  fragments,  when  not  excessive,  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
the  process  of  renewal  which  takes  place  in  all  cells.  Dr.  Sharpey  writes  : — “ The  particles 
of  columnar  epithelium  are  undoubtedly  subject  to  shedding  and  renovation.  According  to 
Donders  and  Kdlliker,  the  columnar  cells  on  the  villi  appear  occasionally  to  cast  off  parts 
from  their  upper  ends,  with  subsequent  reparation  of  the  loss  ; that  is,  a cell  enlarging,  and 
a second  nucleus  appearing  ; the  upper  and  broader  part  with  its  nucleus  and  much  of  the 
cell  contents  separates,  and  the  lower  remaining  portion  with  its  nucleus  grows  again  to 
the  natural  size.”  And,  fotirthly,  the  epithelium  thus  discovered  in  the  dejecta  will 
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remain  for  weeks  unclianged  in  the  fluid  in  which  it  was  found,  showing  that  the  action 
of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  stool  is  not  so  destructive  to  it  as  would  be  inferred  if  the 
numberless  corpuscles  seen  were  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  epithelium  which  had 
been  shed.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  “ peculiar  corpuscles  ” first 
described  by  Dr.  Parkes,  which  probably  the  circular,  “ still  ” condition  of  the  animalculre 
alluded  to  in  this  report,  the  microscopic  appearance  and  the  action  of  reagents  coincide  so 
entirely  with  the  minute  description  given  of  them  in  the  author’s  work.  I am  as  yet  not 
in  a position  to  verify  the  author’s  belief  that  they  are  confined  to  any  particular  stage  of 
the  disease.  I hope,  however,  to  obtain  more  exact  data  on  the  subject  in  my  next  report. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  or  origin  of  these  corpuscles  and  the  fibrillated  substance  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  I have  not  been  able  to  disprove,  nor  in  any  way  to  modify,  the 
views  expressed  by  the  writer  at  the  time  when  he  drew  attention  to  them  in  the  following 
extract,  which  may  appropriately  serve  as  the  concluding  sentence  of  this  paragraph 

“ It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  effused  blood-plasma, 
which  assumes  with  great  rapidity  a low,  ill-defined,  and  non-progressive  organization.” 


SECTION  III.— “MICROCOCCUS.” 

The  term  “ micrococcus  ” {mikros  small,  and  Jeokhos  kernel)  is  now  pretty  generally 
adopted  on  the  continent  by  the  class  of  writers  who  advocate  the  pre-existence  of  a 
GERM,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  every  living  thing,  this  germ,  which  may  he  infinitely 
minute,  being  called  its  “ micrococcus ; ” whereas  another  class  of  writers,  very  numerous 
now  in  England  as  w^ell  as  on  the  continent,  maintain  that  the  pre-existence  of  a germ 
is  not  necessary  to  the  development  of  living  objects,  providing  certain  atmospheric, 
chemical,  physical,  and  other  agencies  are  present;  the  nature  of  the  object  develo[>ed 
depending  on  the  relative  proportion  of  these  agencies  or  “forces.”  In  short,  that  life 
is  a creature  of  circumstances,  those  circumstances  being  of  an  entirely  physical  nature. 
The  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a “ germ  ” being  of  such  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  epidemics  and  infectious  diseases  generally,  and  its  investiga- 
tion associated  with  so  many  difficulties,  I should  have  preferred  not  alluding  to  the 
subject  of  this  section  at  present,  not  having  had  time  to  accumulate  sufficient  material 
to  enable  me  even  to  obtain  a clear  idea  as  to  what  changes  take  place,  much  less  to 
attempt  passing  any  opinion  concerning  those  changes.  As,  however,  it  might  be  thought 
that  no  attention  had  been  given  to  this  portion  of  Hallier’s  theory, — in  some  respects 
the  most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult  to  disprove, — a few  illustrations 
will  be  given  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 

As  already  explained,  the  micrococcus,  or  germ  of  cholera,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Hallier, 
the  disintegrated  spores  of  a special  fungus,  which  escaping  into  water  may  be  swallowed, 
or  after  being  wafted  by  the  air,  adding  a trifle  to  the  “ dust,”  according  to  Professor 
Tyndall,  so  prevalent  therein,  reach  the  interior  of  the  human  body,  there  to  develop  at 
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the  expense  of  the  nitrogenous  material,  notably  the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal 
canal. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  evident  that  the  attempts,  already  described,  to  produce  a 
peculiar  fungus  by  cultivation  of  choleraic  discharges  in  which  bodies  somewhat  resembling 
“ cysts  ” and  “ spores  ” existed,  equally  favourable  conditions  were  at  hand  for  the 
development  of  their  ultimate  elements  ; — seeing,  however,  that  the  fungi  which  then 
appeared  possessed  no  peculiarity,  one  may  conclude  that  either  the  attempts  to  cause  the 
development  of  the  particular  micrococcus  of  cholera  were  failures,  or  that  no  cholera 
‘‘  micrococcus  ” existed,  at  least  not  as  the  germs  of  a fungus. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  inquiry  it  was  thought  that  a greater  number  of  minute 
bodies  of  an  organic  nature  existed  in  cholera  stools  than  were  found  elsewhere  ; to  this 
impression  the  mind  was  evidently,  though  unconsciously,  predisposed,  from  the  fact  that 
the  fermentation  theories  of  cholera,  necessitated,  to  a more  or  less  extent,  the  supposition 
that  monads,*  bacteria,  and  vibriones  (Plate  XVII,  Fig.  Ixiv)  flourish  to  a greater  extent 
in  this  than  in  other  diseases.  Thus  far  I have  not  found  this  to  be  the  ease  ; indeed,  the 
discharges  of  cholera  patients,  if  examined  immediately,  do  not  contain  such  quantities 
of  these  minute  bodies,  especially  if  the  stools  have  been  voided  in  rapid  succession,  conse- 
quently have  not  been  long  detained  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Neither  have  I been  able, 
after  repeated  observations,  to  And  that,  during  the  decomposition  of  a cholei'a  discharge, 
a greater  number  of  the  minute  bodies  associated  with  putrefaction  were  developed  in  it 
than  were  developed  under  similar  circumstances,  such  as  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  ordinary  alvine  discharges  ; nor  have  I been  able  to  find  that  any  peculiar  growth, 
animal  or  vegetable,  will  proceed  from  the  one  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  other. 
On  this  point,  how’ever,  the  number  of  observations  have  been  far  too  few — the  sources  of 
fallacy  being  so  many — to  enable  one  to  speak  with  confidence,  but  I trust  in  the  next 
report  to  be  able  to  furnish  more  minute  data  concerning  this  matter.  On  an  average,  out 
of  a dozen  experiments  undertaken,  not  more  than  one  is  brought  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  quantity  of 
matter  experimented  upon  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  the  size  of  a drop  of  water ; that 
this  requires  the  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and  that  it  has  to  be  examined  at  least 
daily,  for  a month  or  more,  often  for  hours  together.  Either  the  fluid  suddenly  evaporates, 
or  the  lens  touches  the  covering  glass,  thus  disturbing  the  geography  of  the  preparation  ; 
or,  which  is  the  most  frequent  accident  of  all,  and  one  of  the  most  untoward,  a minute 
spore  of  some  fungus  falls  from  the  air  upon  the  moist  slide — germinates ; the  filament 
insinuates  itself  through  the  little  air-orifice  which  had  been  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
growing  cells,  and  reaches  the  preparation,  where  it  not  only  obscures  the  field,  but  alters 
the  chemical  and  other  forces  taking  place  in  that  droplet,  and  the  forms  of  life  which  had 

* Irrespective  of  any  tlieory  as  to  the  nature  or  mode  of  formation  of  these  minute  bodies.  I have  followed  tlie 
example  of  Professor  Hughes  Bennett  in  adopting  the  terms  “ monatls  ” when  simple  molecules  are  meant 
(Fig.  lxiv-1)  ; “bacteria”  when  the  bodies  are  slightly  elongated  (2);  “ vibriones  ” when  still  more  so  ; and 
“ leptothri.x  ” when  presenting  a linked  appearance  (4). 
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developed  therein — I do  not  say  spontaneously — become  altered  also.  I have  frequently 
observed  that  a slight  disturbance  affects  the  development  of  these  minute  organisms  ; 
either  the  forms  of  life  previously  present  cease  to  grow,  being  replaced  by  others,  or  the 
vital  process  becomes  changed,  and  the  manifestations  of  life  take  another  direction. 

These  points  will  become  more  or  less  evident  from  a perusal  of  the  following 
examples,  which  are  intended  to  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  method  adopted  in 
carrying  out  these  investigations,  rather  than  as  evidence  for  or  against  any 
particular  hypothesis. 

In  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  significance  of  the  development 
which  might  take  place  in  substances  obtained  from  diseased  conditions,  it  was 
considered  of  the  utmost  importance  that  definite  knowledge  should  be  acquired  of 
what  developed  in  nitrogenous  material,  when  it  was  known  that  no  disease  existed. 
With  this  object  in  view,  solutions  were  made  of  various  substances,  to  which  choleraic 
and  other  discharges  were  added,  careful  notes  and  drawings  being  made  of  the 
changes  that  occurred  from  day  to  day. 


Illustration  I. : — 

As  examples  of  the  changes  which  occur  in  solutions  of  ordinary  organic  matter, 
the  following  experiments  on  watery  infusions  and  decoctions  of  meat  are  selected 
on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  mixture,  and  as  illustrative  of  what  has  been 
stated  above,  namely,  that  slight  alterations  in  their  surroundings  exert  a powerful 
influence  on  the  forms  which  li\dng  matter  will  assume. 

(a)  One  ounce  of  carefully  filtered,  distilled  water  was  placed  in  a test  tube,  and 
a piece  of  raw  meat  (beef)  about  the  size  of  a pea  dropped  into  it,  the  portion  being 
carefully  removed  from  the  centre  of  a fresh  piece  of  muscle. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  upper  half  presented  a milky  appearance, 
and  there  was  a very  thin  film  on  the  surface.  It  consisted  of  minute  molecules 
(monads  or  micrococcus),  together  with  long  linked  filaments  of  a larger  size  than 
vibriones,  which  were  perfectly  still  (Plate  XVII,  Fig.  Ixv).  The  milkiness  of  the  fluid 
continued  to  increase,  but  the  pellicle  did  not  get  much  stronger,  for  on  the  third 
day,  whilst  attempting  to  remove  a little,  it  broke  altogether  and  sank  in  the  fluid. 
On  examination  it  was  found  to  contain  a few  long  filaments  with  monads  and  short 
vibriones,  among  which  little  oval  accumulations  or  “heaps'’  were  seen,  as  if  composed 
of  broken  down  molecules  (Fig.  Ixvi).  The  next  day  the  vibriones  were  considerably 
longer,  but  no  other  change  was  visible  (Fig.  Ixvii).  On  the  fifth  day  the  “heaps” 
had  increased  in  number;  although  they  appear  granular  with  a power  of  three 
hundred,  they  are  distinctly  seen  to  be  molecules  by  a higher  power,  such  as  Ross’ 
^th  of  an  inch  object-glass,  except  the  central  portion,  which  seems  to  be  of  an 
amoiq)hous  nature,  and  reflects  the  light  differently.  In  contact  with  the  particle 
of  meat  was  a shreddy  substance,  also  containing  heaps,  in  the  midst  of  which 
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round  cells  of  various  sizes  had  developed,  from  a minute  molecule,  presenting  a 
brighter  appearance  than  the  ones  in  the  field  generally,  up  to  cells  with  a diameter 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  a red  blood-corpuscle  (Plate  XYII,  Fig.  Ixviii).  The 
larger  ones  were  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a distinct  capsule,  between  which  and  the 
contained  protoplasm  (which  had  a bluish  tint)  a little  Huid  seemed  to  intervene ; 
this  in  certain  lights  presented  a red  tint.  The  hyaline  substance  altered  its  shape 
occasionally  within  its  capsule,  but  the  movement  was  an  exceedingly  slow  one. 
In  the  cells  a few  grades  smaller  than  the  ones  described,  the  protoplasm  presented 
a somewhat  bluish  tint,  but  of  a yellowish-blue  when  exactly  in  focus ; they  also 
seemed  to  possess  the  power  of  altering  their  form,  or  rather  to  dilate  and  contract 
very  slowly. 

These  molecules  kept  increasing  in  number  and  size.  As  a rule,  the  larger 
they  ai-e,  the  more  amorphous  matter  surrounds  them  ; that  is,  the  larger  the  heap. 
After  this  putrefaction  set  in  very  rapidly ; no  further  progress  occurred,  but  the 
whole  became  disintegrated. 

(6)  A small  portion  of  meat  was  placed  in  distilled  water  as  above,  and 

thoroughly  boiled  for  some  time  in  a Florence  flask ; filtered  whilst  hot  into  a clean 
test  tube  (which  had  been  previously  subjected’  to  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp);  it 
was  then  covered,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  placed  in 
the  same  compartment  as  the  foregoing. 

On  the  second  day  it  had  become  milky,  and  presented  a slight  film  of  a some- 
what similar  nature  to  the  previous  one ; little  chains  (leYkothrix)  interspersed 

throughout  the  field,  with  a few'  monads  and  short  vibriones.  This  appearance  was 
still  more  marked  on  the  third  day  (Fig.  Ixix).  On  the  fourth  day  the  linked  fila- 
ments were  present,  but  the  molecules  (or  micrococci)  had  increased  in  size,  which, 

with  the  short  vibriones,  presented  great  activity.  On  the  fifth  day  the  milky 

appearance  had  diminished,  but  no  change  could  be  observed  under  the  microscope. 

Little  “ heaps  ” now  formed  amongst  the  molecules,  the  fluid  at  the  same  time 
clearing  up,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  slight  precipitate  which  it 
contained  not  only  presented  monads,  bacteria,  and  vibriones,  but  animalculoe  in  great 
numbers,  which  were  seen  at  one  moment  elongated  and  very  active,  the  next  circular 
and  still  (Plate  XYIII,  Fig.  Ixx),  very  like  the  ones  above  described  as  occurring 
in  choleraic  and  other  discharges.  In  some  of  these,  however,  one,  two,  or  three 
contractile  vacuolee  were  observed  lasting  about  three  seconds,  and  about  three  seconds 
absent.  In  addition  to  these,  a few'  amoebae  w'ere  present,  with  no  contractile  vesicle  ; 
probably  an  earlier  stage.  It  was  then  set  aside  for  a fortnight ; the  animalculse  were, 
if  anything,  more  plentiful  than  before,  and  when  in  the  active  or  “ still  ” condition 
were  not  distinguishable  from  the  ones  described  as  being  found  in  the  stools,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  Ixxi,  where,  in  addition,  some  green-coloured  cells  are  seen. 
The  latter  were  not  observed  to  develop  into  anything  higher,  although  watched  care- 
fully on  a slide  for  two  months;  tliey  simply  increased  in  size  and  in  number.  The 
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test  tube  was  set  aside  for  another  fortnight,  and  was  found  to  contain  larger 
animalculae  than  before,  belonging  to  the  Kolpoda  family ; no  cilia  could  be  made 
out,  but  a contractile  vacuole  was  very  evident.  The  various  stages  in  the  life 
history  of  these  animalcui*  will  be  minutely  described  further  on,  in  connection 
with  other  observations. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  month  cilia  were  easily  demonstrable.  The  animal- 
cirle  very  closely  corresponds  to  the  Faraviecmvi  Kofoda  of  authors. 

(c)  A portion  of  the  boiled  solution  of  meat  used  at  (h)  was  placed  in  another 
test  tube,  filtered  with  a perforated  cork,  in  w^hich  was  introduced  a piece  of  glass- 
tubing bent  a little  more  than  at  right  angles  ; one  end  was  dipped  into  the  fluid  in 
the  tube,  and  the  other  was  drawn  out  to  a very  hue  point,  but  not  perfectly  closed 
up.  This  was  devised  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  whether  expired  air  would 
produce  any  alteration  in  the  forms  of  life  which  might  suhsec|uentl}'  become  manifest 
in  the  decoction,  as  a preliminary  to  future  experiments  on  organisms  developed  in 
crowded  and  empty  rooms.  With  this  view,  the  test  tube  was  breathed  into  once 
or  twice  daily  for  a fortnight,  then  set  aside  in  order  that  a film  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  forming. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  cork  and  glass-tubing  were  removed.  A delicate 
film  had  formed,  which  on  being  touched  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  fluid 
was  clear,  free  from  smell,  and  presented  no  organisms  when  examined  microscopically. 
A portion  of  the  subsided  film  was  removed  by  means  of  a pipette.  It  consisted  of 
minute  molecules  and  filaments  held  together  by  a slimy  substance.  Imbedded  in 
the  midst  of  these  were  a great  numher  of  yellow  globules,  microscopically  not 
distinguishable  from  globules  of  oil.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  field  is 
carefully  delineated  at  Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  Ixxii.  They  were  unaffected  by  liquor 
potassa*,  iodine,  and  dilute  acids  for  some  time  ; eventually,  however,  more  or  less 
granular  contents  became  evident  ; no  organic  connection  could  be  seen  to  exist 
between  the  globules  and  the  filaments,  and  no  animalcule  of  any  family  was  present. 

A small  portion  of  the  him  was  placed  upon  a growing  slide,  and  a drop 
of  the  solution  of  grape-sugar  and  phos]hiate  of  ammonia  added  to  it,  so  as 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  spores  of  a fungus  or  the  “ still condition  of  one  of 
the  infusoria. 

The  particular  growing  slide  used  was  the  one  devised  by  Dr.  Aladdox, — by 
far  the  best  cell  with  which  I am  acquainted  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  A strip 
of  tinfoil  is  cut  into  two  U'shaped  pieces,  one  being  larger  than  the  other,  so  that 
when  the  smaller  is  placed  upside  down  f)'  it  will  ht  loosely  inside  the  upright 
portion  of  the  other.  These  are  stuck  in  this  position  on  a glass  slide  with  a 
little  varnish,  over  which  a thin  covering  glass  is  so  fixed  that  the  only  air 
or  foreign  matter  which  can  reach  the  preparation  must  pass  up  the  “ chimney  ” 
thus  formed  between  the  inner  margin  of  the  larger  strip  of  the  tinfoil  and  the  outer 
one  of  the  smaller,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  Ixxv. 
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On  the  third  day  the  globules  were  seen  to  have  increased  considerably  in  number, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  germination  was  rapidly  taking  place  (Plate  XVIII,  Fig.  Ixxiii). 

A little  gurn-water  being  added  caused  the  central  part  to  become  clear  and 
watery,  and  the  protoplasm  to  shrink  in  the  mycelium  (Fig.  Ixxiv).  Germination 
continued  for  a few  days  longer,  but  no  more  advance  stage  could  be  attained. 

{cl)  A test  tube  containing  the  water  used  in  these  observations  was  also  set 
aside,  but  nothing  developed  in  it. 

Illustration  II. : — 

About  a drachm  of  ordinary  faeces  was  dissolved  in  air  ounce  of  distilled  water 
and  filtered,  a portion  of  which  was  placed  in  a watch-glass  and  boiled  thoroughly ; 
a drop  of  this  was  afterwards  placed  in  an  ordinary  animalculae  growing  slide,  both 
being  set  aside  under  a bell-glass. 

On  the  second  day  monads  and  vibriones  were  present  in  great  numbers  in  both 
preparations,  but  on  the  third  day  they  had  greatly  diminished  in  number  in  the 
watch-glass,  in  which,  however,  during  the  night  several  young  animalcular  belong- 
ing to  the  Kolpoda  family  (as  figured  at  Plate  XIX,  Ixxx)  had  made  their  appearance. 

In  the  live-box,  however,  vibriones  only  were  present  as  before,  some  of  them  being 
very  long,  but  no  Kolpodae.  On  the  fourth  day  great  numbers  of  amoeboid  bodies,  varying 
considerably  in  size  (Plate  XIX,  Fig.  Ixxvi,  1),  multiplying  very  rapidly,  sometimes  by 
leaving  small  fragments  of  their  substance  behind  (2) ; the  portion  escaping  invariably 
from  a part  near  the  contractile  vesicle,  which  vesicle  remained  bright  for  fifteen 
seconds,  became  puffed  out  suddenly,  as  though  it  had  been  a taper,  and  remained 
extinguished  for  the  same  period,  then  gradually  shone  again.  The  detached  portion 
(3)  seemed  not  to  be  merely  disgorged  food,  for  it  crept  about  the  field  like  its 
parent ; it  also  divided  into  two,  pretty  symmetrical,  halves.  For  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  division,  the  “ nucleus  ” is  only  seen  in  one  half  (4)  after  considerable 
tugging,  then  coming  together,  then  separating  again,  each  time  getting  a little  more 
detached,  until  in  the  course  of  about  two  minutes  the  separation  is  complete.  Fre- 
quently a mass  of  granules  is  seen  to  intervene,  probably  indigestible  particles,  which 
may  adhere  to  either  half  (5),  but  is  soon  cast  off,  and  gradually  a contractile  vacuole 
is  seen  to  appear  in  the  second  half,  which  creeping  along  the  field  draws  particles  into 
its  substance,  and  acts  in  every  way  like  its  parent  (6). 

On  the  fifth  day  the  fluid  in  the  slide  having  somewhat  evaporated,  a little  distilled 
water  was  added,  when  suddenly  the  hitherto  more  or  less  oval  amoebte  (Fig.  Ixxvii,  1) 
commenced  protruding  and  retracting  exceedingly  long  processes  (2),  which  action  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  They  then  became  circular  and  still,  except  that  the  vacuole 
contracted  (3).  In  another  half  hour  some  of  them  commenced  to  creep  along  the  field, 
disgorge  themselves,  leaving  a string  of  granules  to  mark  their  path  (Fig.  Ixxviii,  1)  ; 
others  were  observed  in  the  course  of  another  half  hour  to  become  circular,  with  a clear 
halo-like  ring  surrounding  them  (2),  their  contents  being  in  very  active  motion,  reminding 
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one  exceedingly  of  corn  in  a miller’s  hopper.  This  lasted  for  twenty  minutes,  when 
suddenly  all  movements  ceased  ; the  halo  and  vacuole  disappeared,  its  outline  became 
irregular  and  undefined  (2,  3)  ; finally,  although  the  eye  was  constantly  observing  it,  all 
trace  disappeared,  and  no  distinction  could  lie  observed  between  other  molecules  in  the 
field.  The  remaining  amoebaj  seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  change,  for  when  the  eye 
was  removed  from  the  particular  one  described,  none  could  be  found,  except  a few  empty- 
looking  ones.  I have  frequently  observed  exactly  similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  so-called 
salivary  corpuscles.  No  further  change  occurred  in  the  slide,  nor  was  there  a return  to  the 
former  condition  during  the  succeeding  week. 

In  the  watch-glass  the  animalculse  continued  to  increase  and  multiply,  but  other  kinds 
did  not  appear.  The  glass  was  held  over  a spirit-lamp  and  the  liquid  boiled,  in  order  to 
see  if  out  of  their  dead  bodies  others  of  the  same  or  of  another  kind  would  appear  ; but 
none  did,  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight  the  experiment  was  brought  to  a close. 

Illustration  III.  : — 

The  ordinary  stool,  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  x>age  27  as  containing  such 
quantities  of  the  animalculae  in  the  “ still  ” and  active  condition,  was  kept  under  observation 
for  six  weeks. 

A slide  was  taken  and  two  minute  portions  were  placed  side  by  side,  a distance  of 
about  half  an  inch  intervening,  and  circular  covering  glasses  applied  of  the  same 
diameter. 

During  the  first,  second,  and  third  days  the  changes  which  occurred  were  alike  in  the 
two  preparations.  The  oil  globules  gradually  disappeared,  the  circular,  “ still  ” condition 
of  the  animalculte  became  at  first  granular,  ceased  presenting  the  amoeboid  projections,  the 
latter  being  fre(prently  not  retracted,  Imt  trailed  along  as  they  rolled  under  the  glass  ; the 
general  appearance  of  the  altered  slide  being  represented  at  Plate  XVI,  Fig.  Ixiii, 
the  earlier  condition  having  already  been  described,  and  is  figured  at  Ixii. 

The  movements  of  the  active  little  entozoon  became  more  and  more  sluggish ; 
at  the  same  time  it  became  granular  and  circular,  and  finally  disappeared  altogether, 
probably  passing  into  the  “ still  ” condition,  which  also  gradually  disappeared.  The 
two  preparations  now  assumed  different  appearances. 

(a)  On  the  fifth  day  some  fungi  were  seen  to  develop  in  one  of  the  preparations, 
which  may  be  designated — a;  long  filaments  of  oidium  lactis,  as  figured  at  xxiii, 
commenced  spreading  over  the  entire  preparation,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  molecules 
(which  had  also  undergone  various  stages,  as  already  described  in  the  first  illustration) 
little  “heaps”  were  forming  of  precisely  the  same  microscopical  characters  as  are 
given  at  page  32  and  other  places.  On  the  sixth  day  a few  molecules  in  the  midst 
of  the  heap  had  increased  in  size,  and  on  the  eighth  day  nearly  every  heap  was 
covered  with  yeast  cells,  in  conjunction  with  very  minute  anguillulte  (?)  (Plate  XIX, 
Fig.  Ixxix). 
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The  oidium  lactis  disappeared  entirely  in  tlie  course  of  a few  days,  but  no  other 
changes  took  place  for  a month,  except  that  the  yeast  cells  degenerated  also. 

(6)  The  portion  under  the  other  covering  glass  showed  no  evidence  of  fungal 
development,  nor  yet  yeast  cells  or  anguillulse.  On  the  sixth  day  accumulations  of 
perfectly  motionless  molecules  had  formed,  especially  near  the  edge  of  the  glass,  each 
heap  possessing,  as  usual,  a kind  of  central  kernel  with  a more  or  less  protoplasmic 
appearance ; the  molecules  forming  the  peripheral  part  of  the  heap  being  quite  as 
active  as  the  molecules  elsewhere.  On  the  seventh  day  these  heaps  were  crowded 
with  cells  of  all  sizes.  Some  of  the  molecules  were  larger  than  formerly  ; the  greater 
number  of  the  cells,  however,  were  from  about  the  size  of  a red  blood-corpuscle  to 
four  times  that  size  : the  corrtents  of  the  larger  ones  beiirg  more  distinctly  molecular 
than  that  of  the  smaller,  otherwise  no  difference  could  be  established  between  them. 
It  is,  however,  particularly  to  be  noted  that  the  steps  from  the  minute  molecules  to 
the  smaller  sized  corpuscles  were  by  no  means  so  gradual ; it  did  not  appear  as  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  molecules  of  the  intervening  grades  existed  to  enable  one  to  say 
that  the  large  corpuscle  was  simply  a developed  molecule.  On  many  occasions  great 
pains  were  taken  in  order  to  try  and  settle  this  question,  but  each  time,  although 
after  the  formation  of  heaps  molecules  have  been  seen  to  become,  so  to  speak, 
swollen,  suddenly  little  corpuscles  appeared  with  undefined  outline  twice  or  three 
times  the  size  of  the  molecules,  and  in  a few  hours  the  field  is  crowded  with 
animalcuhe.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  point  is  due  to  the  suddenness  with 
which  these  changes  take  place.  After  watching  a certain  little  heap  for  several 
hours  without  any  appreciable  alteration  having  occurred,  the  eye  becoming  tired, 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  nnobserved  for  an  hour  or  two.  On  returning,  probably 
everything  is  changed ; either  the  particular  heap  watched  has  become  altered,  or 
some  other  heap  in  the  preparation  has  been  more  advanced,  and  discharged  the 
elements  of  life  which  it  contained,  and  these  animalculai  rushing  about  the  field 
knock  the  watched  little  heap  over,  disturbing  its  entire  geography.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  occurred  in  the  preparation  now  under  notice..  It  had  been  watched 
all  day  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  swollen  molecules  would  swell  still  more 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  they  did  not,  or  (2)  whether  some  of  them  would 
coalesce  and  form  one  ovum,  as  believed  by  Dr.  Bennett ; neither  did  I see  this, 
nor  could  I learn  that  the  half  slimy-looking  kernel  surrounded  by  molecules  had 
acquired  a clear  “ nucleus  ” and  formed  one  body,  as  advocated  by  Pouchet,  for  no 
appreciable  change  occurred  during  those  twelve  hours.  But  when  examined  on  the 
next  morning,  twelve  hours  after,  a great  number  of  corpuscles  of  cysts  were  present 
in  the  midst  of  these  “ heaps,”  and  several,  what  seemed  to  be  young  paramecict, 
rushed  about  in  all  directions  (Plate  XIX,  Fig.  Ixxx).  Whatever  it  was  that  had  taken 
place,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  one  heap  had  given  rise  to  only  one  cyst,  because 
three,  four,  or  more  of  various  sizes  would  be  seen  on  the  surface,  or  what  seemed 
to  be  the  surface  of  a heap  (1).  I am  ignorant  as  to  what  occurred  between  the 
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stage  of  inoleculai’  aggregation  and  the  development  of  the  smaller-sized  cysts.  A few 
of  the  after  changes,  however,  were  more  easily  followed.  A slow  rolling  kind  of 
motion  commences  in  the  mass  of  granules,  in  the  midst  of  which  a clear  space  or 
vacuole  becomes  more  and  more  distinct  (2),  at  first  non-contractile,  then  it  suddenly 
goes  out  and  does  not  return  for  two  or  three  minutes : gradually  these  intervals 
become  shortened  ; contraction  and  dilatation  occurred  pretty  regularly  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  seconds.  In  a few  hours  it  commences  to  spin  like  a top  without  in  the  least 
altering  its  position.  Then  it  stops,  its  nucleus  becomes  extinguished,  and  the  body 
appears  pretty  much  as  it  did  at  first.  After  a shorter  or  longer  jjeriod  the  action 
recommences,  and  eventually  it  becomes  elongated,  gets  out  of  the  heap  into  the 
fluid,  and  rushes  about  as  if  locomotion  were  nothing  new  to  it.  Xo  cilia  can  be  seen, 
nor  any  trace  of  nucleus,  merely  a contractile  vesicle  at  the  broader  posterior  end, 
with  granules  and  molecules  universally  distributed  (3).  In  those  parts  of  the  field 
where  the  fluid  is  rather  thick,  it  creeps  along  something  after  the  manner  of  an 
amoeba  (4).  On  the  next  day,  the  eighth,  several  were  seen  to  move  very  slowly,  and 
to  become  circular  aiid  still.  They  became  surrounded  by  a clear  hyaline  capsule,  and 
the  vacuole  again  disappeared.  A few  hours  after  this  the  field  presented  the  appear- 
ance shown  at  Plate  XIX,  Fig.  Ixxxi.  Some  were  perfectly  still,  and  had  no  contractile 
vacuole ; in  others  the  molecular  contents  showed  active  movements,  with  or  without  a 
vacuole ; in  some  two  vacuoles  were  visible,  not  contracting  simultaneously,  and  in  such 
cases  there  seemed  to  be  two  centres  of  movement  —two  irregular  masses  seemed  to 
move  within  the  cyst.  The  evidence  of  division  was  frequently  more  marked,  a regular 
line  of  separation  existing,  and  in  others  two  oval  bodies  are  seen  to  revolve  within 
the  capsule.  In  the  drawing  the  remains  of  two  cysts  are  also  evident.  In  order 
to  know  exactly  the  phenomena  associated  with  the  escape  of  the  animalculfe,  the 
pair  delineated  at  Plate  XX,  Fig.  Ixxxii,  1,  were  selected  and  continuously  watched. 

The  escape  out  of  the  cyst  commenced  by  a rolling  movement  among  the  molecules 
of  the  smaller  one,  which  increased,  until  at  last  eacli  molecule  seemed  to  dance  past 
the  other.  The  vacuole  went  and  came  rapidly,  lasting  about  six  seconds,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  six  seconds  returned,  then  became  perfectly  still;  movement 
recommenced  and  stopped  in  the  same  way.  Thus  it  acted  for  some  time  ; each  time, 
however,  the  outline  of  the  contents  became  more  evident,  and  the  cyst  became  more 
and  more  distended,  finally  ruptured  (2),  and  the  body  rolled  out.  It  was  evidently 
not  yet  free,  and  its  outline  was  indistinct.  Very  active  movements  were  now  set  up, 
pseudopoda  pushed  out  in  every  direction,  and  it  was  seen  to  he  still  surrounded  by  a 
very  delicate  sac.  By  continually  turning  itself  about,  this  film  became  much  distended, 
and  so  transparent  that  its  form  was  distinctly  visible  (3).  ki  last  the  ]>ellicle  became 
so  attenuated  that  it  escaped  without  trouble  (4).  The  same  process  takes  place  when 
the  animalcide  has  divided  into  two  or  four. 

In  the  encysting  process  which  follows,  the  cysts  seem  to  become  thicker,  and  a 
little  fluid  is  frecpiently  seen  between  the  inner  lining  of  the  cyst  and  the  delicate 
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sac  * which  surrounds  the  animalculse.  Frequently  such  cysts  are  seen  to  have  become 
ruptured  some  time  before  the  escape  of  the  contents  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  Ixxxiii,  1),  and 
it  not  seldom  happens  that  the  latter  after  its  escape  does  not  rupture  the  thin  inner 
capsule  (2),  but  remains  perfectly  quiet  for  two  or  three  hours.  Old  cysts  persist  for 
some  days  after  being  forsaken  by  the  infusoria  (3),  and  not  infrequently  the  latter 
has  left  a few  granules  to  mark  its  former  abode  (4) ; two  or  three  may  also  develop 
in  these  thicker  kinds  of  cysts.  The  size  of  the  cyst  bears  no  positive  relation  to  the 
number  of  bodies  it  may  contain ; a comparatively  small  cyst  may  contain  four 
embryos,  allowing  of  active  movements,  as  existed  in  the  one  delineated  at  5. 

At  the  end  of  a month  numbers  were  seen  distinctly  ciliated  ; a nucleus  became 
developed,  as  well  as  a contractile  vacuole,  and  a current  was  established  at  the 
anterior  portion  of  its  body,  so  that  particles  were  drawn  towards  it  (6). 

Illustration  IV.  : — 

The  fresh  dejection  of  a cholera  patient  was  examined  almost  immediately. 
The  sediment  was  found  to  be  composed  of  a slimy  substance  dotted  with  granules 
and  molecules,  intermixed  with  a great  number  of  more  or  less  circular  bodies, 
some  hyaline,  some  granular,  many  of  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  still 
condition  of  animalculse,  as  already  alluded  to,  together  with  several  euglena-like 
bodies,  disporting  themselves  in  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  field.  A careful  sketch 
of  these  objects  is  given  at  Fig.  Ixxxiv.  There  were  plenty  of  monads  and 
bacteria  in  the  field,  but  the  vibriones  were  exceedingly  small  and  short. 

A solution  of  carmine  in  glycerine  after  prolonged  action  seemed  to  stain 
everything  in  the  field  to  the  same  extent ; the  varying  density  of  the  colour 
seemed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  thickness  of  the  layer;  that  is,  a larger  amount 
of  colouring  matter  was  present  when  the  layer  was  thick  (Fig.  Ixxxv). 

(a)  A minute  quantity  of  this  stool  was  placed  in  the  Maddox  growing  slide 
already  described,  page  33.  During  the  first  two  days  the  objects  became  more  and 
more  disintegrated,  until  on  the  third  day  not  a trace  existed  of  the  circular  bodies 
and  animalculse  previously  existing. 

On  the  fourth  day  a few  creamy-looking  spots  were  seen  at  the  edge  of  the 
preparation,  consisting  of  innumerable  molecules  (monads)  manifesting  very  (/reat 
activity,  together  with  some  short  vibriones. 

This  condition  had  increased  greatly  by  the  next  day,  the  creamy  appearance 
having  e.xtended  to  the  entire  margin  of  the  fluid,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the 
dark  outline  of  the  preparation  in  the  figure  of  the  Maddox  slide  at  Plate  XVII,  Ixxv. 

In  the  midst  of  these  molecules  little  heaps  were  seen  to  form,  in  which  no 
motion  was  evident,  nor  yet  any  definite  structure,  but  amorphous  granules,  around 

* This,  according  to  some  writers,  is  the  “ cyst,”  outside  wliich  is  the  “ cell,”  surrounded  hy  the  hyaline 
gelatinous  “ veil.” — (/tcJ/lrirr.) 
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which,  and  above  and  below,  myriads  of  monads  and  short  vibriones  played.  Some 
slight  distance  from  the  margin  an  opacjue  line,  consisting  of  unusually  active  monads, 
was  seen  separating  the  creamy  ring  into  an  inner  and  outer  portion,  but  no 
distinction  could  be  observed  between  the  appearance  of  the  molecules  of  one  side 
from  that  of  the  other,  except  that  in  the  outer  the  heajjs  were  more  plentiful. 

The  monads,  etc.,  in  the  central  clear  space  had  become  perfectly  still,  and  no 
hearps  had  formed  amongst  them ; towards  evening  the  line  seemed  to  have  spread 
on  either  side,  as  the  whole  creamy  ring  became  as  thickly  studded  with  molecules — 
consequently  opaque — as  the  narrow  line  was  in  the  morning.  The  circular  cells 
seem  to  have  disappeared  altogether. 

On  the  sixth  day  not  a single  molecule  quivered.  The  creaminess  of  the  margin 
had  slightly  diminished,  but  the  “ heaps  ” were  still  present,  rather  more  slimy-looking, 
not  so  regularly  circular,  but  frequently  elongated  and  straggling.  The  diameter  of 
some  of  the  molecules  in  contact  with  the  mass  had  increased. 

A mycelial  filament  was  now  seen  to  insinuate  itself  from  without  into  the 
preparation,  having  crept  up  the  “ chimney  of  the  growing  slide,  and  the  further 
development  in  or  about  the  heaps  came  to  a standstill,  although  watched  for  a 
month.  The  mycelium  spread  in  every  direction,  and  gave  rise  to  yeast  cells. 

(6)  A similar  slide  containing  a drop  of  this  stool,  to  which  a little  of  the 
growing  solution  of  grape-sugar  and  phosphates  was  added,  went  through  the  same 
stages  as  the  foregoing,  and  developed  into  •penicUlium,  as  in  Plate  VI,  Fig.  xix,  'J. 

(c)  A portion  of  the  same  preparation  without  a covering  glass  was  preserved 
in  a moist  chamber.  On  the  third  day  a white  speck  was  seen  in  the  surface 

consisting  of  innumerable  “ yeast  ” cells  (Plate  XX,  Fig.  Ixxxvi),  with  some  filaments 
branching  in  all  directions.  On  the  fourth  day  tufts  of  pjeuicillium  had  developed 
— -two  varieties  (Plate  XXI,  Fig.  Ixxxviii) — F.  Glancum  (1),  and  P.  Viride  (2). 
This  continued  until  the  ninth  day,  when  a few  of  the  filaments  springing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  penicUlium  were  tipped  with  a dewdrop-like  dilatation  exces- 
sively delicate — a mere  distended  pellicle.  In  some  cases  they  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  the  same  filament  as  others  bearing  the  ordinary  branching  spores  of  penicillmm, 
but  of  this  I could  not  be  positive.  This  kind  of  fructification  increased  rapidly, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  spjores  had  undoubtedly  developed  within  the  pellicle 
(Plate  XX,  Fig.  Ixxxvii),  just  as  had  been  observed  in  a previous  cultivation  (page 
12),  precisely  similar  revolving  movements  being  also  manifested.  The  reaction  of 
the  liquid  portion  in  the  cell  was  slightly  acid,  and  became  very  much  more  so  in 
the  course  of  a month.  No  further  change  took  place,  except  that  the  capsules 
became  rather  thicker,  but  never  so  resistant  as  to  withstand  the  action  of  a drop 
of  water,  spores  being  instantaneously  set  free  by  it. 

In  not  a few  peases  a chain  of  spores,  or  sometimes  delicate  filaments,  seemed 
to  escape  from  these  cysts,  as  if  the  spores  within  had  germinated  ; which  indeed 
must  have  been  the  case,  unless  they  had  fallen  from  a tuft  of  penicillium  and 
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adhered  to  the  capsule.  In  other  cases  dilatations  (maeroconidia)  appeared  in  the 
filaments,  and  even  from  these  a chain  of  spores  was  occasionally  seen  (Plate  XXI. 
Fig.  Ixxxix).* 

id)  A small  portion  of  the  evacuation  was  placed  on  an  ordinary  slide  with 

a covering  glass.  It  went  through  the  same  process  as  was  described  in  connection 
with  Maddox’s  slide  (a),  and  eventually  yeast  cells  were  produced  as  at  Plate  XX, 
Fig.  Ixxxvi,  but  nothing  further. 

(e)  A similar  slide  placed  in  the  same  moist  chamber  presented  similar  changes 
as  the  foregoing  for  the  first  four  days.  It  was  not  examined  on  the  fifth,  but 
when  placed  under  the  microscope  on  the  sixth  day,  representatives  of  the  kolpoda 
family,  both  active  and  encysted,  had  made  their  appearance  in  great  abundance ; 
the  various  stages  in  their  subsequent  development  corresponding  precisely  with 
what  has  already  been  described  in  connection  with  experiments  on  ordinary  excreta. 

Serous  fluid,  blood,  and  urine,  from  persons  affected  with  cholera,  as  well  as 

from  other  persons,  have  been  in  like  manner  subjected  to  systematic  and  continuous 
observations,  the  air  in  some  of  the  experiments  having  been  made  to  pass  through 
a red-hot  tube  before  its  entrance  into  the  chamber  in  which  substances  under 
examination  had  been  placed,  as  adopted  by  Professor  Tyndall,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  minute  atomes  of  organic  matter  which,  according  to  this  gentleman’s  researches, 
will  pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  potash  undestroyed.  The  particulars 

of  these  observations  are  reserved  for  the  present,  the  results  being  such  that  no 
benefit  could  be  attained  by  giving  them  in  detail.  It  is  nevertheless  hoped  that 

the  foregoing  illustrations  will  sufficiently  explain  the  methods  adopted  in  investigating 
the  subject  of  this  section.  The  description  of  the  changes  which  occurred  during 
the  cultivations  has  been  condensed  as  much  as  possible ; more  so  than  would  be 
allowable  were  they  intended  to  establish  any  particular  fact. 

A not  unimportant  lesson  is,  however,  conveyed  by  even  the  comparatively  few 
experiments  which  have  been  conducted,  namely,  that,  in  spite  of  more  than 
ordinary  care,  very  different  forms  of  life  will  make  their  appearance  in  substances 
which  are  derived  from  the  same  sources  under  conditions  which  seem  to  be  identical, 
and  that  too  in  verj'  simple  mixtures.  Consequently,  the  greatest  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  estimating  the  importance  or  otherwise  of  any  peculiar  manifestations 
of  vitality  which  may  be  observed  in  substances  associated  with  disease. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  referred  to  in  this  report  may  be  thus 
summarised : — 

1.  That  no  “cysts”  exist  in  choleraic  discharges  which  are  not  found  under 
other  conditions  ; 

* In  connection  with  the  appearance  of  thi.s  mucor-like  fructification  in  such  intimate  connection  with 
penicilliuni  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  although  merely  an  approach  to  the  “ cholera  fungus  ” of  Hallier 
— a fructification  resembling  it  much  more  closely,  if  not  identical  with  it.  having  been  obtained  under 
like  circumstances  from  ordinary  excreta — it  must  be  allowed  that  it  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  view  so  firmly  advocated  by  this  mycologist  of  a generic  connection  between  jjetiieiUtitm  and  mucor. 
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2.  That  cysts  or  “ sporangia " of  fungi  are  but  very  rarely  found  under  any 
circumstances  in  alvine  discharges  ; 

3.  That  no  special  fungus  has  been  developed  in  cholera  stools,  the  fungus 
described  hy  Hallier  being  certainly  not  confined  to  such  stools  ; 

4.  That  the  still  and  active  conditions  of  the  observed  animalculfe  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  but  may  be  developed  in  nitrogenous  material  even  outside 
the  body ; 

d.  That  the  flakes  and  cor])Uscles  in  rice-water  stools  do  not  consist  of  epithelium, 
nor  of  its  debris,  but  that  their  formation  appears  to  depend  upon  the  effusion  of  blood- 
plasma  ; and  that  the  “ peculiar  bodies  ” of  Parkes  found  therewith  correspond  very 
closely  in  their  microscopic  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  in  their  manifestations 
of  vitality,  to  the  corpuscles  which  are  known  to  form  in  such  fluid;  these  are  generally, 
to  a greater  or  less  degree,  associated  with  blood-cells,  even  when  the’;  presence  of  such  is 
not  suspected,  especially  as  the  disease  tends  towards  a fatal  termination,  when  the 
latter  have  been  frequently  seen  to  replace  the  former  altogether ; and 

6.  That  no  sufficient  evidence  exists  for  considering  that  vibriones,  and  suchlike 
organisms,  prevail  to  a greater  extent  in  the  discharges  from  persons  affected  with  cholera, 
than  in  the  discharges  of  other  persons,  diseased  or  healthy ; but  that  the  vibriones, 
bacteria,  and  monads  (micrococcus)  may  not  be  pecidiar  in  their  nature,  for  these  do 
vary,  may  not  be  the  product  of  a peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  and  able  to 
give  origin  to  peculiar  phenomena  in  a predisposed  person,  is  “ not  proven.” 

In  bringing  this  part  of  tlie  report  to  a close,  I wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Dr.  John  Murray,  Inspector  Gfeneral  of  Hospitals,  Indian  Medical  Department,  wdio  has, 
week  by  week,  watched  the  progress  of  these  experiments,  and  given  such  practical  advice 
and  assistance  as  his  long  study  of  the  subject  particularly  enables  him  to  do.  I also 
desire  to  tender  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Brougham  of  the  Presidency  Greneral  Hospital, 
and  to  Dr.  Baillie  of  the  Chandney  Hospital  for  tlie  facilities  which  were  placed  at 
my  disposal  for  obtaining  the  materiel  recpiisite  for  these  examinations ; as  well  as  to 
Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  Principal  of  the  Medical  College,  for  permission  to  make  use  of 
his  [uivate  library,  as  well  as  the  library  attached  to  the  College. 


II.  REMARKS  REGARDING  THE  SOIL,  ETC.,  OF  CERTAIN  PLACES  IN  RELATION 
TO  PETTENKOFER’S  THEORY  OF  THE  CONNECTION  OF  CHOLERA  WITH  THE 
VARIATION  IN  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  SUBSOIL  WATER. 

Seeing  that  Professor  Pettenkofer’s  observations  extend  over  a period  of  sixteen  years, 
during  which  constant  observations  have  been  taken  by  him  of  the  water-level  in 
various  parts  of  Munich  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  the  short  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  investigation  in  India  cannot 
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enable  one  to  have  formed  but  most  indefinite  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Accustomed 
as  the  Bavarian  Health  Officer  has  been  for  many  years  to  much  deep  thinking 
on  the  subject,  it  is  frequently  difficult  for  less  trained  intellects  to  follow  his  exact 
meaning  on  all  points,  as  the  theory  is  by  no  means  so  simple  that  “ he  who  runs 
may  read.'’ 

During  the  last  year  a work*  was  issued  by  him  embodying  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  previous  years,  in  which  the  views  already  advanced  are  maintained  with  even 
a greater  conviction  of  their  truth  than  before. 

The  main  points  in  Pettenkofer’s  theory  are — (1)  there  exists  a specific  cholera 
poison,  which  (2)  reaching  the  soil  undergoes  various  stages  of  development,  providing 
(3)  that  a certain  amount  of  moisture  is  present;  (4)  should  the  ground  not  possess  the 
requisite  amount  of  moisture,  be  either  too  dry  or  too  wet  when  the  poison  is  placed 
therein,  the  latter  will  retain  its  vigour  until  the  requisite  conditions  return ; but  (5) 
these  having  returned,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  epidemic  will  forthwith  break  out, 
unless  (6)  certain  meteorological  conditions  are  present  (the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
unknown),  and  especially  there  must  be  (7)  a predisposition  to  the  disease  in  persons 
coming  within  the  area  in  which  the  poison  is  found. 

The  reason  why  the  period  when  cholera  usually  breaks  out  in  the  Upper  Provinces 
does  not  con’espond  with  the  period  in  which  it  is  at  its  height  in  Calcutta  and  in 
Lower  Bengal  generally,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  place  the  ground  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  too  dry,  there  being  no 
rain,  and  the  water  being  commonly  many  feet  from  the  surface ; whereas  in  Tjower 
Bengal  when  the  rains  set  in  cholera  ceases — the  ground  becomes  too  wet.  Cholera 
is  worst  in  the  latter  when  the  water-level  is  at  its  lowest,  namely,  about  April ; 
whereas  in  the  former  cholera  is  at  its  worst  when  the  water-level  is  rising  or  about 
subsiding  (August  and  September),  so  that,  I presume,  the  Munich  Professor  would 
explain  the  reason  why  cholera  is  endemic  in  Bengal,  and  only  epidemic  in  the  Upper 
Provinces  by  the  fact  that  the  wet  season  is  much  shorter  in*  its  duration  than  the  dry, 
consequently  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  poison  occur  only 
during  short  periods,  whereas  the  same  conditions  affect  Lower  Bengal  in  a ditferent 
way,  giving  rise  to  short  periods  of  exemption,  instead  of  the  short  periods  of  attack, 
consequently  the  inhabitants  of  the  “ Ditch”  are  more  exempt  from  cholera  when  it 
overflows  with  water. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  local  fall  of  rain  is  not  in  all  cases  the 
only  cause  of  variation  in  the  height  of  subsoil  water,  for  an  adjoining  river  may  rise 
or  fall,  irrespective  of  local  conditions,  and  perhaps  give  rise  to  an  alteration  in  the 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  soil.  In  a great  number  of  instances,  however,  the 
level  of  the  water  in  a well  adjoining  a river  is  considerably  above  that  of  the  river, 
as  a non-porous,  clayey  layer  may  dip  towards  it,  thus  confining  the  water  to  its  bed. 

* “Boilen  und  Grimdwasser  in  ihreii  beziehungen  zu  Cholera  und  Typhus.”  Von  IMax  v,  Pettenkofer. 
Mirnchen,  18(59. 
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Again,  heavy  falls  of  rain  on  distant  hills  may  affect  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
plains,  should  an  impermeable  stratum  extend  from  the  one  to  the  other,  over  which 
water  might  flow.  These  and  many  other  such  facts  connected  with  the  geology  and 
the  topography  of  a place  must  be  carefully  considered  before  any  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  advanced  by  this  distinguished  professor. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  poison  is  considered  not  to  develop 
in  water,  which  is  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  nor  does  it 
multiply  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  human  body  being 
merely  the  stage  upon  which  this  actor  plays  its  part  . The  poison  requires  a special 
nidus  in  which  to  multiply  and  to  develop  into  infecting  matter.  This  Pettenkofer 
traces  to  the  soil,  especially  to  alluvial  soil,  which,  being  so  exceedingly  porous, 
allows  free  interchange  between  the  air  in  its  interstices  and  the  air  above,  as  well 
as  being  subject  to  a great  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  which  it  contains. 

Whilst  marking  out  on  a map  the  places  suffering  from  cholera,  he  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  predisposition  it  seined  to  manifest  for  following  the 
natural  water-courses  of  tlie  country,  rather  than  the  usual  routes  of  traffic.  In  the 
former,  the  places  of  attack  were  pretty  regularly  situated,  wdiilst  along  the  roads 
for  intercommunication,  the  atfected  places  show  great  irregularity,  cholera,  spreading 
only  in  those  jiarts  in  which  the  soil  was  of  an  alluvial  nature,  although  quite  as 
many  opportunities  existed  for  the  dissemination  of  the  poison  by  means  of  intercourse 
in  the  places  never  attacked  as  in  the  less-  fortunate  localities. 

The  cholera-germ,  as  described  by  Pettenkofer,  may  be  defined  as  a specific 

leaven.,  requiring  earth,  consisting  of  organic  matter  and  salts,  with  a certain  amount 
of  water  for  its  development  to  infectious  matter,  just  as  other  ferments  require  certain 
special  substrata  and  moisture  before  it  manifests  its  action.  If  ordinary  leaven  be 
added  to  sand  no  action  takes  place ; if  it  be  added  to  dry  Hour,  it  does  not  spread 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  in  which  it  was  placed  ; but  if  the  Hour  be  moistened 
‘‘  the  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole.’’ 

The  question  naturally  occurs — By  what  means  does  it  get  into  the  human  body 
after  being  thus  developed  in  the  earth  ? To  this  Pettenkofer  replies  : There  are 
two  ways  by  wHiich  substances  may  arise  from  the  ground,  even  from  a great 
depth  ; — 

By  means  of  (1)  the  water,  and  by  means  of  (2)  the  air  contained  in  its 

interstices. 

Numerous  illustrations  may  be  produced  of  the  possibility  of  substances,  perceptible 
to  the  olfactory  nerve,  making  their  way  upwards  from  considerable  depths,  such  as 
when  a sewer  hursts,  or  an  escajie  occurs  in  a gaspipe.  Frequently  this  fact  is  not 
observed  where  the  mischief  has  taken  place,  but  in  a house,  perhaps,  some  distance 
from  it,  the  wai'inth  of  which,  should  it  not  stand  on  an  impervious  layer,  attracts 
the  disengaged  matter  like  a chimney,  and  the  house  acts  as  an  escape-pipe  for  a 

noxious  gas.  Were  it  ever  conclusively  shown  that  cholera  depended  upon  some 
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fermenting  process  taking  place  in  the  ground,  which  had  been  originated  by  some 
of  the  poisonous  material  being  placed  in  a soil  adapted  for  its  development,  it  would 
follow  that  in  India  large  substantial  buildings  would  be  safest  by  day,  being  cooler 
than  it  is  without ; but  unless  the  flooring  were  made  impervious  to  air,  it  would  be 
the  most  unfavourable  at  night,  being  warmer,  consequently  the  native’s  hut, 
approximating  more  closely  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to  be  more  exempt 
from  cholera. 

Although  cholera  is  not  considered  to  acquire  its  property  of  infection  by  being 
developed  in  water,  still  water  as  well  as  air  may  act  as  a vehicle  conveying  the 
infectious  matter  from  the  ground,  consequently  this  theory  in  no  way  affects  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  value  of  obtaining  water  from  a pure  source  ; indeed 
it  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  obtaining  it  from  places  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  human  habitations. 

Particular  attention  has  been  drawm  to  this  subject  very  lately  * by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
one  of  the  several  distinguished  sanitary  officers  whom  Mr.  Simon’  has  gathered 
around  him  at  the  Public  Health  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  While  allowing 
that  there  is  a connection  between  the  disease  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
wells.  Dr.  Buchanan  maintains  that  the  mischief  is  in  the  tvell  itself ; because  “ it  is 
precisely  at  the  period  when  soil  water  is  sinking  that  wells  sunk  in  a porous  soil 
must,  if  ever,  furnish  impure  sujjplies.  A well  in  porous  soil  gets  its  water  in  two 
ways ; water  stands  in  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  also  drains  into  it  from 
every  source  (from  rain,  from  slops,  from  cesspools)  on  a higher  level  than  that  of  the 
water  of  the  soil  for  many  yards  around.  In  other  words,  besides  receiving  water  from 
the  general  waterflow  through  the  soil,  it  receives  the  local  soil  water,  soaking  from 
a cone  of  ground  of  which  the  surface  of  water  in  the  well  is  the  apex.  Let 

the  level  of  water  in  the  soil  be  high,  and  the  base  of  this  cone  is  small ; let  the 
level  of  the  soil  water  be  low,  and  the  base  of  this  cone  (at  the  surface  of  the 
ground)  is  large.  In  either  case  the  saturated  soil  is  comparatively  impervious 

to  more  water,  and  approaches  the  condition  of  a non-porous  stratum.  When  the 

soil  water  is  at  its  highest,  therefore,  impure  slo})s  and  excrement  that  may  be  on  or 
in  the  ground  tend  to  run  horizontally  away.  When  the  soil  water  on  the  contrary 
is  low,  such  matters  tend  to  soak  downwards.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Buchanan  testifies  to  the  matter-of-fact  portion  of 

Pettenkofer’s  statement,  namely,  the  connection  of  certain  diseases  with  the  level  of 
the  soil  water,  but  explains  this  connection  in  a different  way.  Buchanan  produces 
very  remarkable  illustrations  in  proof  of  his  statements,  which  will  certainly  be  borne 
in  mind  whilst  investigating  this  subject  in  India.  The  possibility  of  the  foregoing 
being  the  true  explanation  of  the  connection  between  cholera  and  the  level  of  the 
soil  water  had  not  escaped  Pettenkofer,  as  he  states  that  examinations  have  been 
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made  of  the  quality  of  water  which  is  sinking,  and  the  results  were  by  no  means 
unfavourable — in  some  cases  the  water  was  even  found  to  be  more  pure.  As  far 

as  the  tanks  in  Calcutta  are  concerned,  I cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  observations 
of  Pettenkofer  in  this  matter,  because  the  percentage  of  organic  matter  has  been 
greater  when  the  tanks  were  low  than  when  in  the  contrary  condition  ; concerning 
the  quality  of  water  in  deep  wells  at  various  heights,  I possess  no  data. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  I trust,  be  found  to  present  a tolerably  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  theory  concerning  the  relation  said  to  exist  between  the  spread  of 
cholera  and  the  state  of  the  ground  water. 

I now  proceed,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  give  an  account  of  my  visit  to 
the  places  affected  with  cholera  in  the  North-Western  Pro\inces  during  the  severe 
epidemic  of  last  autumn  (1869). 


ALLAHABAD. 

I arrived  at  Allahabad  towards  the  end  of  August,  1869,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  I had  received,  in  order  to  accompany  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Grovernment  of  India  in  his  tour  through  the  cholera-affected  districts,  and  thus 
be  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  advice  and  direction. 

Seeing  that  our  visits  to  the  various  places,  to  he  hereafter  alluded  to,  were 
necessarily  of  short  duration,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  more  than  a very 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  a place  extending  over  such  a wide  area  as 
Allahabad  does. 

Situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Granges  and 
Jumna,  it  was  thought  not  improbable  that  the  high  or  low  condition  of  these 
rivers  might  materially  affect  the  level  of  water  in  the  wells,  seeing  that  many  acres 
of  land  are  swamped  during  the  rains,  the  station  being  almost  surrounded  by  water, 
as  a glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  show. 

This,  however,  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Bow  not  to  be  the  case,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Jumna  was  concerned,  the  water  in  the  wells  being  nearly  thirty  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  of  the  Jumna. 

The  average  depth  of  the  wells  from  the  surface,  as  examined  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
myself,  was  found  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  feet.  The  average  variation  in  the 
level  of  the  water  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  season  is  about  ten  feet,  whereas 
the  Jumna  varies  to  the  extent  of  thirty  feet  or  more  under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
nor  does  the  alteration  in  the  water-level  of  the  one  correspond  with  the  variation 
in  the  other,  and  a consecutive  fall  of  rain  of  twelve  inches  will  not  raise  the 
level  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  or  two ; a great  portion, 
doubtless,  finding  its  way  into  the  river  before  getting  into  w^ells,  especially  after  the 
first  falls  of  rain,  when  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  such  free  percolation.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  amount  of  subsoil  water  at  Allahabad  is  materially 
affected  by  the  rivers  which  bound  it  on  either  side  ; nor  will  it  be  safe  to  judge 
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of  the  extent  of  moisture  present  in  the  subsoil  by  the  registration  of  the  well 
water  alone ; the  rainfall  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  latter  at  Allahabad 
appears  to  influence  the  condition  of  the  soil  more  than  the  permanent  subsoil  water. 

The  soil  here  is  of  a sandy,  clayey  nature,  intermixed  with  layers  of  kunkur. 

In  the  hot  weather  extensive  fissures  are  to  be  observed  everywhere  in  the  ground 
extending  to  great  depths,  and  exceedingly  permeable  to  water.  On  subsequent 
examination,  it  was  found,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  to  be  solid  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
the  other  half  being  interstices  filled  with  air. 

In  order  to  have  a more  precise  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  porosity  of  the 
soil  upon  which  tfie  various  barracks  have  been  built,  and  which  are  said  to  vary  in 
the  degree  of  their  liability  to  cholera,  although  in  other  respects  aj^parently  as 
like  one  another  as  it  is  possible  for  buildings  to  be,  and  the  sojourners  therein  subject 
to  precisely  the  same  influences  as  regards  food,  clothing  and  water,  it  was  thought 
that  perhaps  some  clue  could  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the 
soil  beneath  the  buildings  was  permeable  to  the  air  below.  Gleneral  Travers,  V.C., 
immediately  permitted  samples  of  this  soil  to  be  obtained,  which  on  my  return  to 
Calcutta  were  subjected  to  the  following  treatment : — A little  of  it  was  reduced  to 
moderately  fine  powder  in  a mortar  and  placed  ’ in  the  sun  until  thoroughly  dry.  In 
the  meanwhile,  two  burettes  were  fixed  on  to  a stand,  the  lower  portion  or  point  of  one 
being  connected  to  that  of  the  other  by  means  of  a piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  supplied 
with  a clip,  so  as  to  be  able  at  will  to  interrupt  the  connection  between  the  two  tubes.  A 
given  quantity  of  soil  (100  cubic  centimeters)  was  carefully  placed  in  one  burette,  and  a 
similar  amount  of  water  in  the  other.  The  latter  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  former, 
which,  as  it  ascended  in  the  tube  containing  the  soil,  was  seen  to  drive  out  the  air  existing 
in  the  interstices,  the  amount  of  air  displaced  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  water  which 
entered.  When  the  water  came  up  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  soil  in  the  tube,  the 
connection  between  the  tubes  was  interrupted,  and  the  amount  of  water  used  read  off. 

As  a few  of  the  particulars  of  these  observations  may  be  useful  for  comparison 
when  more  exact  data  shall  have  been  obtained  of  the  relative  liability  of  the  barracks 
in  question  to  cholera,  I append  them  in  a tabulated  form  : — 


Soil  at  a depth  of  4 feet  from 

Amount  of 
air  contained 
in  100  parts 
by  measm-e. 

Permanganate  solu- 
tion required  to 
give  a permanent 
tint  to  a solution 
of  1 oz.  soil,  lOozs. 
water  requiring  4 
decerns  of  the  same 
solution. 
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Six  of  the  specimens  were  subjected  to  chemical  examination  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  soil  near  the  barracks,  at  or  about  three  feet  from  the 
surface,  contained  an  unusual  amount  of  organic  matter  or  not.  One  ounce  of  soil 
was  taken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  pure  water,  shaking  it  a few  times 
during  this  interval  ; it  was  then  filtered,  and  the  clear  solution  examined  in  the 
manner  usually  adopted  for  the  examination  of  water. 

The  results  were  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  cases;  except  in  those  where  the  soil  had 
been  a “ made  ” one,  the  amount  of  lime-salts  varied,  but  I was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
soluble  organic  matter,  as  estimated  by  a standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
did  not  much  exceed  the  amount  present  in  the  ordinary  drinking  water  of  Calcutta  when 
estimated  by  the  same  solution.  (The  exact  relative  amount  of  organic  matter  present 
may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  table.) 

From  these  observations,  therefore,  I infer  that  in  the  ground  beneath  and  about  the 
barracks  at  Allahabad,  both  in  the  old  and  new  cantonments,  the  amount  of  oxidisable 
matter  was  not  in  excess,  at  a comparatively  short  distance  from  the  surface,  at  the  time 
when  cholera  visited  that  station  ; consequently  the  epidemic  could  not  have  been  owdng 
to  putrefying  matter  in  the  soil  of  the  cantonments,  unless  such  matter  had  been  washed 
into  the  wells  by  the  rain,  and  thus  infected  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  persons  belonging 
to  the  European  troops  stationed  there.  To  have  produced  this,  the  amount  of  surface 
pollution  present  before  the  rains  set  in  must,  I should  imagine,  have  been  very 
extensive  indeed. 

It  was  also  thought  desirable  that  a few  samples  of  the  earth  should  be  taken 
and  moistened  with  water  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  special  form  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable,  would  make  its  appearance.  I select  two  examples.  A small  portion  of 
dry  earth  from  the  new  cantonment  was  placed  in  a test  tube,  to  which  a little  water  was 
added,  sufficient  to  cover  it.  During  the  first  and  second  days  no  particular  forms  of 
life  were  observed,  but  on  the  third  and  succeeding  days  several  nunute  infusoria  had 
become  revived,  and  presented  exceedingly  active  movements  (Plate  XXII,  Fig.  xc). 

A similar  portion  of  soil  from  the  Clydesdale  Lines  was  treated  in  the  same  way. 

In  it  also  no  particular  objects  were  manifest  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  but 
towards  the  end  of  a week,  in  addition  to  the  objects  delineated  in  the  last  figure, 
bodies  in  the  circular,  still,  and  active  condition — not  in  any  way  distinguishable  from 
the  animalculae  already  described  as  occurring  in  choleraic  and  other  discharges — were 
seen  to  have  developed  in  great  numbers,  some  freely  moving  in  the  fluid,  and  others 
imbedded  in  granular  matter  (Fig.  xci).  Nothing  further  was  observed  in  any  of  the 
samples,  nor  could  I detect  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  ultimate  elements 
of  fungi. 

I also  accompanied  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  to  the  “cholera-camps”  occupied 
by  the  58th  Ilegiment,  about  fifty  miles  from  Allahabad,  on  the  Jubbulpore  road; 
and  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  Deputy  Inspector  Gleneral  of  Hospitals,  very  kindly  under- 
took to  show  me  nearly  every  part  of  the  city  and  cantonment.  To  Dr.  Irving  also 
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I am  indebted  for  similar  help.  These  excursions  were  undertaken  more  with  the 
intention  of  getting  a fair  insight  into  the  geography  of  the  place,  than  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  exact  sanitary  arrangements  were, — to  report  upon  which  not  being  the 
object  of  my  visit.  Careful  notes,  however,  have  been  taken  of  what  was  seen  and 
heard  concerning  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  but  their  narration  wmuld  unneces- 
sarily prolong  this  report  and  answer  no  good  purpose.  I hope,  however,  on  a future 
occasion  to  turn  what  I then  learnt  to  account. 


CAWNPORE. 

On  the  way  to  Lucknow  a few  days  were  spent  at  Cawnpore.  Compared  to 
Allahabad,  the  troops  in  this  station  had  suffered  very  little.  Dr.  Bryden  states  that 
the  admissions  were  twenty-seven  and  the  deaths  seventeen. 

The  soil  at  Cawnpore  is  very  like  what  it  is  at  Allahabad,  but  contains  less 
kunkur. 

Near  the  artillery  barrack  there  was  more  clay  than  elsewhere,  but,  as  a rule,  the 
ground  is  very  permeable  to  water. 

Many  of  the  wells  are  very  much  nearer  the  surface,  water  being  found  at  five 
or  ten  feet,  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty,  as  at  Allahabad.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  wells 
examined  were  thirty  feet  below  the  surface.  Such  a variation  I did  not  observe  at 
Allahabad.  The  ground  slopes  towards  the  Ganges : I could  not  ascertain  whether 
the  rise  or  fall  in  the  river  affected  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  station ; but  when 
the  river  rises,  it  swamps  a large  portion  of  the  country  along  its  banks. 

The  cholera-camp  of  the  14th  Regiment  was  pitched  at  Bhowpore.  The  ground 
about  this  camp  was  more  sandy  even  than  at  Cawnpore,  and  more  permeable  to 
water  and  air.  Tlie  relative  degrees  of  permeability  of  this  soil  and  of  the  soil  near 
the  barracks  occupied  by  artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry  regiments  are  given  below  : — 


Soil  at  a depth  of  4 feet  from 

Amount  of 
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in  100  parts 
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of  soil. 

Permanganate  solu- 
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give  a permanent 
tint  to  a solution 
of  1 oz.soil,  lOozs. 
water  requiring  4 
decerns  of  the 
same  solution. 
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Concerning  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  this  as  were  made  relative  to  the  soil  at  Allahabad.  The  soil  from  the 
camp  at  Bhowpore  contained  more  than  any  of  the  others. 

UTCKNOW. 

The  European  troops  at  this  station  suffered  very  severely  from  cholera,  nearly 
a hundred  deaths  having  taken  place  during  the  month  of  August,  the  men  who  liad 
newly  arrived  from  England,  or  had  only  lately  been  brought  down  from  the  Irills, 
contributing  most  largely  to  swell  this  number. 

Whilst  visiting  the  various  parts  of  this  city,  one  could  but  note  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  intersected  by  ravines  or  nullahs,  a faint  conception  of  which  may  he 
obtained  by  observing  the  shaded  portion  of  the  accompanying  little  map,  as  well 
as  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  these  ravines  are 
very  deep,  and  contained  hltli,  others  contained  water  which  bowed  into  the  Groomtee. 

Much  valuable  information  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Sutherland,  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  for  Oude,  concerning  the  course  of  the  epidemic,  which  he  had 
carefully  noted  on  the  spot ; nevertheless,  no  clue  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  cause  of  this  mortality,  or  the  mode  by  w’hich  it  spread.  In  some  cases  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  localized  to  a particular  spot,  but  in  others  no  indication  of 
such  localization  could  be  traced.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  the  following  will 
aptly  serve  : — 

A man  was  seized  with  cholera  in  a barrack  on  the  ground  floor,  and  rapidly 
succumbed.  The  bed  aird  bedding  was  removed  and  another  replaced,  wdiich  was 
occupied  that  night  by  another  man,  who  was  apparently  perfectly  well ; he  also 
sickened  and  died  the  same  night ! Another  : a case  occurred  in  the  jail  of  a man 
who  for  a long  time  previously  was  not  known  to  have  been  in  communication  with 
a single  person  from  outside.  His  food  and  drink  were  precisely  similar  to  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  other  prisoners.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  cholera,  and  death 
resulted  in  a very  short  time,  but  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  the  jail. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  above  which  these  persons  lived  ? Xo 
difference  could  be  detected  between  these  and  other  places  in  this  respect.  The 
upper  two  or  three  feet  consisted  of  rubbish,  which  had  been  used  for  “ filling  up  ; ” 
then  came  a layer  of  sandy  soil  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  which  was  quite  moist, 
below  which  was  a thin  stratum  of  yellowish  clay  not  sufficently  impermeable  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  holding  water  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  the  permanent  water-level 
being  about  thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  This  is  attained  by  digging  throngh  some 
twenty  feet  of  a white  sandy  soil.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  this  description  will 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  soil  upon  which  Lucknow  stands.  It  contains  considerably 
more  clay  than  exists  in  the  stations  already  described,  and  was  subsequently  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  a rather  more  impermeable  nature. 
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It  contained,  however,  in  most  places  more  organic  matter,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  its  solution  was  higher. 
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Several  specimens  of  soil  were  examined  microscopically,  but  nothing  could  be 
detected  in  the  moistened  soil  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  presenting  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  vitality.  Infusorial  animalcules  of  many  kinds  gradually  appeared, 
but  I could  not  state  that  any  marked  differences  existed  in  the  various  specimens 
observed.  A figure  of  those  which  revived  in  some  soil,  from  No.  2 married 
quarters  of  the  5th  Lancers,  will  serve  to  illustrate  what  these  were  (Fig.  xcii). 

In  one  sample,  however,  some  very  interesting  low  forms  of  life  appeared, 
about  which  Mr.  Huxley  and  Hackel  have  lately  written  so  much.  The  test  tube 
in  which  this  particular  sample  (from  a depth  of  six  feet  in  No.  2 barrack 
occupied  by  Royal  Artillery)  was  seen  was  fortunately  a very  thin  one,  and  per- 
mitted the  use  of  a high  power  when  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope. 
The  bodies  observed  consisted  of  minute  masses  of  translucent,  colourless  jelly, 
without  nucleus  or  contractile  vesicle;  in  short,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
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structure  existed.  Their  movements  were  very  slow,  slower  than  ordinary  amoeba^, 
and  being  translucent,  it  was  only  by  careful  illumination  that  they  could  be  watched. 
Two  of  them  are  sketched  at  Fig.  xciii,  in  the  act  of  protruding  long  processes  of 
their  substance  among  some  animalculge  which  have  become  encysted  on  the  walls 
of  the  tube.  This  moving  substance  presents  precisely  the  same  microscopical 
appearances  as  the  hyaline,  glary  matter  surrounding  the  encysted  bodies.  The  little 
colony  depicted  of  the  latter  was  watched  for  several  weeks,  but  no  changes  took 
place,  consequently  the  nature  of  the  encysted  bodies  could  not  be  made  out.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  such  bodies  retain  their  vitality  so  long,  as  they  must  have 
been  imbedded  in  this  dry  soil  for  several  years. 


FYZABAD. 

There  were  a few  cases  of  cholera  in  this  station  also,  but  fortunately  only 
two  deaths  occurred  among  the  European  soldiers.  The  cantonment  is  situated  on 
slightly  elevated  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Grogra,  but  no  part  of  it  is  swamped 
by  this  river,  nor  is  it  believed  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  affects  the 
condition  of  the  wells. 

The  soil  is  sandy  everywhere,  except  near  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  there  are 
more  traces  of  clay.  Here  and  there  a layer  of  kunkur  is  interposed  between  the 
upper  more  clayey  layer  and  the  lower  one. 

A few  samples  of  the  soil  were  preserved  for  subsequent  examination,  the  result 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  table  below. 

On  being  microscopically  examined,  nothing  which  could  possibly  be  construed 
as  having  the  most  remote  connection  with  cholera  could  be  seen.  No  spores  of 
fungi  could  be  identified,  and  the  infusoria  which  became  revived  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  were  of  the  ordinary  kind  (Fig.  xciv). 
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Amount  oftn’r 
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10  ozs.  water  re- 
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of  the  same  solu- 
tion. 
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No.  l.S  Barrack  (11th  Regiment)  

50' 

.5  decerns 

■<  1 

1 

tt  J 
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AGRA. 

This  station  escaped  with  one  death  from  cholera  among  the  European  troops, 
but  the  native  population  in  the  jail  as  well  as  in  the  bazaars  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

Dr.  Christison  very  kindly  showed  me  over  the  whole  station,  so  that,  in  spite 
of  the  shortness  of  the  visit,  a fair  idea  was  obtained  of  its  physical  geography. 
As  at  Lucknow,  ravines  intersect  it  in  every  direction,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained filth.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is  a popular  belief  amongst  the 
more  intelligent  native  community  that,  when  the  river  Jumna  flows  on  the  city  side 
of  a sand  embankment  which  has  formed  in  its  bed,  cholera  does  not  prevail  at 
Agra,  as  the  river  carries  all  the  filth  away,  but  when  it  flows  on  the  off  side,  the 
disease  is  more  liable  to  make  its  appearance.  There  may  or  there  may  not  be 
something  in  this;  there  is,  however,  a serious  objection  to  the  river  flowing  on  the 
city  side,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  undermine  the  fortress. 

The  wells  are  very  deep,  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  the  water  brackish,  but  whether 
the  depth  of  the  wells  is  governed  by  the  atnount  of  water  in  the  river,  I was 
unable  to  ascertain.  This  information,  however,  will  shortly  be  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  registration  of  the  water-level  established  here  as  elsewhere. 


MORAK. 

When  this  station  and  the  adjoining  fortress  of  Gwalior  were  visited,  nearly  a 
hundred  deaths  from  cholera  had  occurred  among  the  European  troops,  although  it  was 
formerly  considered  one  of  the  places  exempted  from  epidemics  of  cholera.  They 
had  suffered  severely  in  April,  and  still  more  so  in  August,  sunstroke  having  been 
exceedingly  prevalent  among  the  native  population  as  well  as  cholera.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  get  all  the  information  possible  concerning  the  epidemic,  more 
especially  relating  to  those  points  which  seemed  to  bear  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  disease  had  any  connection  with  the 
ground  upon  which  the  people  stood. 

The  cantonment  is  situate  on  a low-lying  plain,  surrounded  by  numerous  hills 
on  three  sides,  with  the  river  Morar  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  barracks  are 
situated  below  the  level  of  the  river,  so  that  the  drains  have  to  be  taken  in 
another  direction.  Other  barracks,  such  as  the  ones  allotted  to  the  Artillery,  are 
about  seventeen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Morar. 

An  embankment  has  been  erected  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  as  to  provide 
the  station  with  a sheet  of  “ ornamental  water,”  about  a quarter  of  a mile  at  its 
widest  part,  and  increasing  the  depth  of  the  river  for  about  two  miles  above  the  dam. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Dr.  Pettenkofer,  had  he  been  here,  would  have  made 
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minute  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  moisture  supplied  to  the  neighbouring  subsoil 
by  this  artificial  lake. 

The  wells  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep ; the  variation  is  said  to  be 
about  five.  The  water  is  considered  to  be  good.  Dr.  Whitwell  has  examined  it 
very  lately,  and  has  kindly  favoiu'ed  me  with  the  particulars  of  the  analysis  of  an 
average  sample ; in  this  there  is  not  a large  amount  of  organic  matter,  and  no 
excess  of  deleterious  salts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  soil  at  Morar,  the  red  and  }>lack 
soil ; both  contain  persalts  of  iron,  with  lime  and  magnesia,  but  no  nitrates  nor 
nitrites,  as  one  would  have  expected  to  find,  had  the  ground  been  tainted  to  any 
great  extent  by  the  ordure  of  other  days  ; nor  was  the  amount  of  oxidisahle  matter, 
as  ascertained  by  the  permanganate  of  potash  solution,  by  any  means  excessive, 
indicating  that  the  barracks  and  their  surroundings  had  not  recently  been  subjected 
to  contamination. 

The  “ black  soil  ” was  not  universally  distributed  over  the  surface.  Many  yards 
of  excavations  were  examined  in  which  not  a trace  of  this  kind  of  soil  existed ; 
in  others,  again,  a stratum  of  it  was  seen  extending  for  long  distances ; at  one 
end  the  layer  miglit  be  ten  feet,  or  more,  in  thickness,  gradually  diminishing 

until  it  was  finally  lost  in  the  red  ; below  these,  a gritty,  sandy  layer  exists,  in 
which  water  is  found.  The  foundation  of  several  blocks  of  buildings,  which  were 
about  being  erected,  were  seen  to  present  this  uneven  distribution  of  black  and  red 
soil,  consequently  the  floorings  of  such  buildings  will  vary  in  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  permeable  to  gases,  etc.,  from  below;  because  the  porosity  of  the  red 
earth  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  black.  If  Pettenkofer’s  theory  be 
true,  a building  placed  on  this  black  clayey  soil  ought  to  be  in  a better  sanitary 

condition  than  those  built  on  the  red — other  things  being  equal.  The  relative 

porosity  and  amount  of  organic  matter  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph.  The  samples  enumerated  are  only  a few 
of  the  ones  examined.  General  Vaughan  having  most  kindly  procured  specimens  from 
every  portion  of  the  cantonment. 

The  cholera-camp  was  four  or  five  miles  out  of  the  station,  near  the  summit 
of  two  or  three  little  rocky  hills,  the  hospital  apparently  having  a little  hill  for 
itself. 

The  Fortress  of  Gtvalior  is  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of  the  cantonment 

of  Morar.  It  stands  on  a rock  whose  summit  is  about  1|  mile  in  length  and  about 

^ mile  across  in  its  widest  part,  and  from  300  to  400  feet  high,  the  ascent  to 

which  is  very  steep.  Immense  fissures  may  be  observed  in  the  rock  whilst  ascend- 
ing the  steep  towards  the  gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort,  these  being  for  the 

most  part  filled  with  earth.  On  entering  the  fortress,  nothing  is  seen  but  huge 

blocks  of  buildings  standing  on  a barren  rock  strewn  with  a few  half-withered  trees, 
or  rather  shrubs.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  naturally  very  uneven,  stone  forming 
the  foundation  of  one  end  of  a building,  whilst  frequently  “ made  ” soil,  to  the 
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depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  other.  The  rock  itself 
is  a sandstone,  splits  to  any  extent,  and  very  easily  worked  when  wet,  but 
excessively  hard  when  dry.  It  is  porous  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  bulk, 
consequently  able  to  retain  a great  amount  of  any  sewage  that  may  be  thrown 
upon  it. 

The  heat  on  this  rock  is  very  great ; it  is  much  complained  of,  especially  as  it 
continues  during  nearly  the  whole  night,  because  by  the  time  that  it  begins  to 
cool,  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  directed  towards  it  again. 

The  samples  of  soil  obtained  consisted  entirely  of  rubbish ; there  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  inch  in  the  place  undisturbed  by  man  until  the  bare  rock  is  attained. 


Table  shotving  relaMve  porositij  mid  organic  matter  in  the  soil. 


Soil  from 

Depth. 

Amount  of 
air  ill  100  jiarts 
of  soil  by 
measure. 

Permanganate  solu- 
tion required  to 
give  a permanent 
tint  to  1 oz.  soil, 
10  ozs.  water  re- 
quiring 4 decerns 
of  same  solution. 

(iZcrZ.) 

No.  4 Barrack,  occupied  by  R.A.  

3 

41} -6 

6 decerns 

o » „ O O V 

6 

4(i-6 

„ 9 „ „ ,.  103rd  

3 

66- 

P3 

„ 2 ,,  ,,  ,,  „ 

3 

6 

O 

„ 4 ,,  „ ,,  R.A,  (yellow  clay) 

3 

4.5- 

(Black.) 

No.  2 Barrack,  occupied  by  R.A. 

3 

34- 

6 „ 

o » „ 

6 

36- 

i 

1 

,,  (i  „ „ „ Md.  Qrs.  R.A.  ... 

33- 

<1  n 

MEERUT. 

Cholera  visited  this  station  in  September  and  the  beginning  of  October,  having 
been  preceded  by  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  Nineteen  cases  occurred,  with  fourteen 
deaths,  among  the  European  soldiers,  whilst  about  a liundred  cases  occurred  among 
the  natives  of  the  bazaar.  The  cantonment  is  situated  on  a large  plain,  with 
scarcely  any  fall,  consequently  not  admitting  of  good  natural  drainage.  There  is  a 
deep  ravine  separating  the  European  and  the  Native  lines,  on  either  side  of  which 
for  a short  distance  good  clay  is  found  ■ otherwise  it  is  rather  sandy  everywhere, 
quicksand  being  frequently  met  with  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a building. 

The  wells  are  not  very  deep,  water  being  generally  attained  at  about  ten  to  twelve 
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feet  from  the  surface,  the  extreme  variation  in  which  is,  according  to  Dr.  Berkeley, 
about  five  feet.  Eain  rapidly  affects  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  wells,  the  amount 
of  rise  of  the  latter  being  almost  equal  to  the  fall  of  the  former.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  what  occurs  at  Allahabad,  where  a great  portion  of  the  rainfall  either  drains 
to  the  river  or  is  evaporated  before  reaching  the  permanent  water-level.  This  intimate 
connection  between  the  wells  and  the  surface  at  Meerut  is  of  great  sanitary  importance. 
Seeing  the  ease  with  which  any  sewage  may  get  into  the  wells,  and  as  the  condition 
of  the  ground  does  not  permit  of  free  natural  drainage,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  remedying  this  defect  by  artificial  means. 

In  the  more  minute  examination  of  this  soil,  subsequently  undertaken,  no  evidence 
existed  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks  being  in  a polluted  condition, 
and  on  the  whole  was  rather  less  porous  than  the  soils  already  alluded  to,  with  the 
exception  of  the  black  soil  at  Morar. 
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1 Soil  at  a depth  of  4 feet  from 

1 
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‘ air  contained 
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1 

1 

Permanganate  solu- 
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tint  to  a solution 
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1 Between  Nos.  44  and  4ti  (105th  Regiment)  ... 
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5 decerns 

„ .,  34  and  39  „ 

50- 

H 

' „ „ 43  and  48  „ 

.50- 

5 ,.  ' 

' § < 

! 

H! 

,.  „ 1 and  2 (4th  Hussars)  ... 

.55- 

5 

13  and  14  

4B-3  i 

5 ..  1 

L 

Married  Quarters,  No.  16,  R.A 

50- 

1 

6 ..  j 

This  soil  was  examined  microscopically  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others  were,  with 
somewhat  similar  results.  During  the  first  few  days  its  solution  contained  no  infusoria, 
at  least  not  in  motion,  but  subsequently  they  made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers. 
These  in  one  sample,  namely,  in  the  soil  from  between  Nos.  1 and  2 blocks,  occupied  by 
the  4th  Hussars,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  various  phases  in  the  existence  of  monas  lens 
(Figs,  xcv  and  xcvi).  These  alter  their  form  very  rapidly,  frequently  protruding  an 
amoeba-like  vesicle,  as  seen  at  Nos.  1 to  5,  Fig.  xcv,  which  represents  one  animalcule 
assuming  different  forms.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  very  minute  amoebae  (6)  which 
seem  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of  this  animalcule,  and  when  it  gets  older  it  becomes  elongated 
(7,  8),  sometimes  acquiring  two  filaments.  They  are  frequently  seen  to  multiply  by 
division,  as  seen  in  Fig.  xcvi,  where  No.  3 runs  through  the  stages  delineated  at  4 to 
7 in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  the  two  at  7 becoming  as  perfect  in  all  points  as  tbe 
original  one.  The  green  bodies  in  the  figures,  which  rolled  about  the  field,  are  a(yr. 
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PESHAWUR. 

The  Sanitary  Commissioner  having  subsequently  visited  Peshawur  (where  over  350 
cases  of  cholera  were  reported  as  having  occurred  during  the  month  of  September  among 
the  European  troops  alone),  favoured  me  with  two  samples  of  soil,  one  sample  from 
a depth  of  three  feet,  and  the  other  from  a depth  of  six. 

It  was  in  hard  lumps,  of  low  specific  gravity,  owing  to  its  spongy  nature,  exceedingly 
like  a piece  of  pumice  stone,  and  when  applied  to  the  lips,  so  freely  could  air  be  made 
to  pass  through,  that  a feather  placed  on  one  end  of  a table  could  be  readily  blown 
to  the  other. 

Its  solution  was  slightly  alkaline,  and  contained  rather  more  organic  matter  than 
the  average,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table. 


Soil  from  a depth  of 

Amount  of  air  in  100  parts 
by  measure. 

Permanganate  solution  required  to 
give  a ])ermanent  tint  to  a solution 
of  1 oz.  soil,  lOozs.  water  requiring 
4 decerns  of  same  solution. 

Feet 

i'  r 

3 

50' 

10  decerns 

K 

H L 

fL, 

6 

50* 

8 

It  was  subjected  to  a prolonged  microscopic  examination.  During  the  first  three 
days  a number  of  molecules  developed  in  the  fluid  containing  the  three  feet  soil ; then 
an  abundance  of  animalcules  like  the  ones  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  Meerut 
soil  (Fig.  xcvii,  2,'3.)  At  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7 various  forms  are  depicted,  assumed  by  one 
in  two  minutes,  which  was  also  occasionally  seen  to  jerk  suddenly  in  the  same  manner 
as  2 and  3.  The  reddish  body  at  1 is  a spore,  probably  belonging  to  the  Dematiei 
family — a very  common  fungus. 

The  test  tube  containing  the  other  sample  of  soil  from  a depth  of  six  feet  having 
been  left  undisturbed  for  a week,  was,  on  examination,  found  to  contain  several 
examples  of  slimy  bodies  of  a lower  organization  than  the  amoeba,  there  being  no 
contractile  vesicle,  although  generally  one  or  more  vacuoles  were  seen  (c).  Nearly 
all  of  them  contain  molecular  matter,  which  flows  towards  the  portion  of  substance  in 
the  act  of  being  projected.  Pfigures  cii  to  cvii  illustrate  the  various  forms  assumed 
by  one  of  these  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes.  They  were  not  seen  to  divide,  nor 
did  the  protruded  processes  become  amalgamated  when  they  crossed  each  other.  A 
great  number  of  vibriones  developed  in  this  solution,  more  so  than  I had  observed 
in  any  of  the  other  specimens  of  soil  examined,  and  were  very  active.  These  are 
figured  at  ci,  amongst  which  one  of  the  just  described  moners  is  seen  with  extended 
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processes,  which  were  observed  to  wander  throughout  the  fluid  something  like  the 
“ horns  ” of  a snail.  To  these  processes  monads  and  small  vihriones  adhered,  which 
were  drawn  into  the  substance  of  the  moner  as  the  processes  were  retracted.  Three 
days  afterwards,  all  the  moners  had  become  spherical  and  perfectly  still  (cvii). 

The  other  animalcules  which  made  their  appearance  were  those  commonly  met 
with,  and  require  no  special  description.  They  are  figured  at  xcvii  and  xcix,  where 
the  names  are  also  given. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  chief  points  in  connection  wdth  these  experiments, 
whilst  describing  the  various  places  visited,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  again.  The  observations  concerning  the  physical  geography  of  the  stations  are 
of  a more  superficial  nature  than  I could  have  desired,  but  the  time  at  my  disposal 
was  very  limited,  and  correct  information  on  such  matters  could  not  be  obtained 
without  personal  inspection.  It  will,  indeed,  he  evident  that  the  experiments  referred 
to  in  the  whole  of  this  report  are  of  an  elementary  nature.  This  is,  in  part,  owing 
to  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  they  were  commenced,  partly  also  to  my 
having  been  tempted,  by  the  desire  for  results,  to  keep  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 
I trust,  however,  that  what  has  been  done  will  prove  to  be  a foundation  whereupon 
better  things  may  be  built. 

In  conclusion,  I respectfully  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  Muir,  C.B., 
Inspector  Greneral  of  Hospitals,  British  Troops,  for  the  assistance  which  he  has  so 
gladly  rendered  on  every  possible  occasion  to  further  this  inquiry,  and  for  the  personal 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  details  thereof ; also  to  Dr.  Cunningham,  the  Sanitary 
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A COXDEXSEl)  DESCRIPTIOX  OF  THE  lEJ.USTRATIOXS. 


Plate  I. 

.1  co2iy  of  Halllcf'x  drawing  of  the  cholera  fungns. 

NOb 


Mature  cholera  “•  ogstf  swollen  and  rnptiu'ed 1 

Cholera  c.ysts  less  mature 2 

Swelled  “ niHiroif  which  were  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  cholera  cysts  ; some  of  them  are  seen 

degenerating  into  •*  Jlicroroeen-t  ” . 3 

“ iVicrncocrvi:  Cohimeit” — (a)  Colony  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  a .single  spore,  (h)  Ditto  still  further 

broken  up.  (c)  A group  of  Colonies  ” cori’csponding  to  several  spores.  (//)  tierrainating  •'MuTOeoccur  " 4 

Mirroeoeen.s"  germinating  . 5 

Ditto  filaments  beginning  to  be  formed (i 

Highly  developed  filament  with  cyst  (c),  and  maoroconidia  (;») 

A cholera  cyst  or  xporanginni  not  fallen  off.  Init  still  attached  to  its  fertile  filament  ......  8 

Filaments  illustrating  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  Tillrtia  carie.H.  What  was  considered  a matured 

spore  of  the  latter  is  marked  »p • . . !i 

An  aggregation  of  “ cholera  cysts  ■’  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1(1 

A cholera  cyst  ” germinating  .......  . .11 
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Plate  II. 

Cholera  bodies  of  184,9. 

FIGURES.  NOS. 

The  cholera  bodies  of  Drs.  Budd,  Brittan,  and  Swaj'ne  (after  liohinl)  ......  ii. 

Brittan’s  “ annular  bodies  ” in  cholera  (copied  from  Medical  Gazette')  ......  iii 

Swayne's  “ cholera  cells  ” (copied  from  Lancet)  ^ . iv. 

Plate  III. 

“ Cysts  ” in  choleraic  discharges. 

Cysts  closely  resembling  Brittan's  cholera  bodies  ; consisting  principally  of  fatty  matter 

enveloped  by  fibro-albuminous  material v.-vii. 

A globular  cyst-like  body  observed  in  choleraic  dejecta v.  1 

Effect  of  liq.  potassse  upon  No.  1 (fatty) „ 2-4 

Two  sizes  of  the  globular  cyst-like  bodies  as  at  v.  1 . . . . . . . . . vi.  1-2 

Appearance  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  (fatty)  .........  ..  3-5 

Globular  cyst-like  body  surrounded  by  a compact  ftbro-albuminous  layer vii.  1-2 

Effect  of  ether  after  the  previous  application  of  liq.  potassai  (fatty) 3-4 

Bodies  resembling  the  “ cholera  cells  ” of  Swayne.  They  are  ova  of  ordinary  Round-worms  . viii.-xi. 

Ova,  as  commonly  met  with  in  alvine  discharges viii.  1-4 

Ova,  the  contents  having  assumed  a somewhat  defined  arrangement „ 5-5 

Embryo  completed  viii.  7 

Embryo  escaped  . „ 8 

Same  as  viii.,  the  form  having  been  altered  by  pressure. ix. 

Effect  of  adding  ether „ 1 

Aspect  assumed  after  the  addition  of  liq.  potassas  subsequent  to  the  application  of  ether  . . „ 2-5 

Same  as  viii. — Also  treated  with  ether.  No.  3 was  ruptured  by  pressure  (ova)  ....  x.  1-5 

Plate  IV. 

Organisms  obtained  in  chola'a  stool. 

More  highly  magnified  specimen  of  Fig.  viii xi. 

After  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (ova)  ...........  „ 1-2 

of  iodine  and  absolute  alcohol  (ova) .,  3 

of  absolute  alcohol  only  (ova) „ 4 

Ova  of  acarm  (donie.sticus  ?)  — sometimes  found  in  choleraic  and  other  dejections  . . . xii. 

Partly  disintegrated  acarus  obtained  in  a cholera  stool  (magnified  by  a low  power)  . . . xiii. 

Highly  stained  specimen  of  the  ovum  of  Tricoeephalus  {dispar  ?) — probably  the  body  delineated 

at  No.  2,  fig.  iii,  in  Dr.  Brittan’s  drawing xiv.  1 

Ditto  ruptured  by  pressure ,,  2 

Highly  stained  specimen  of  the  ovum  of  an  ascaris  found  in  the  same  stool  (cholera)  as  the 

foregoing, — ruptured  by  pressure ,,  3 

Mycelium  escaping  from  an  aggregation  of  molecules  (micrococcus).  Spores  not  visible  (cholei'a 

stool ) . XV. 

Germinating  spores,  together  with  mycelial  filaments  (cholera  stool) xvi. 

Plate  V. 

Development  in  a cholera  stool ; “ Isolating  Apparatus.'^ 

Fungus  developed  in  a cholera  stool.  A later  condition  observed  in  the  preparation  delineated 

at  fig.  XV,  Plate  IV. xvii. 

Spores,  some  of  which  have  germinated  ............  ,,  1-2 

Mycelium,  upon  which  dilatations  or  macroconidia  (w)  are  seen  .......  .,  3 

Filaments  with  bulbous  terminations  ....  „ 4 

Fertile  filament  terminated  by  a cyst  or  sporangium,  the  contents  , of  which  is  seen  to  have 

contracted  within  the  capsule  .............  „ 5 

The  “ Isolating  Apparatus  ” used  in  some  of  the  experiments xviii. 

Funnel  containing  a plug  of  cotton  wool  ...........  „ 1 

Flask  containing  .strong  sulphuric  acid . „ 2 
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FIGURES.  NOS. 

Shallow  dish  (containing  a solution  of  permanganate  of  potash),  with  an  inverted  bell-glass, 
inside  of  which  is  a small  wire  stage  for  elevating  the  preparation  above  the  level  of  the 

Iluid  in  the  dish xviii.  .1 

An  Aapivator  filled  with  water.  One  arrow  represents  the  escape  of  the  latter,  and  the  other 
arrow  shows  the  course  which  the  entering  air  has  to  take  before  it  can  replace  the  escaped 
water „ 4 

Plate  VI. 

Fungi  developed  in  a cholera  stool. 

Fertile  filament  of  .l.«/«'/v/i7/w..s- ,•  some  of  the  spores  (conidia)  are  seen  falling  oft  . . . . ,xix.  I 

PcnivilUwm „ 2 

Cells  of  various  sizes  in  the  cultivation,  probably  modified  spores „ 3 

Very  thin  filaments  terminating  in  execssively  delicate  mucor-like  cysts  or  .yioiriiigia.  ^some  of 

which  are  filled  with  elongated  spores -i 

Plate  VII. 

Myccliitm  developments  in  choleraic  discharge. 

Highly  developed  specimens  of  mycelial  filaments,  with  numerous  dilatations  {Mucrocouidia). 
which  separating  are  found  as  free  circular  cells  in  the  held,  capable  of  germinating  like 
ordinary  spores  (cultivated  in  cholera  discharge) xx. 

Plate  VIII. 

Fungi  dmd.oped  in  ordinary  fcecal  evacuation. 

Spores  in  process  of  germination xxi.  1-2 

OFtcrococeus ,,  3 

Penicillium  glaucum xxii.  1 

Aspergillus ,,  2 

Numerous  filaments  of  C/iftKw  /ifct/s,  corresponding  to  the  “ cholera-fungus  ” of  Thome  . . xxiii. 

Plate  IX. 

Fhingi  developed  in  ordinary  feecal  evaruation,  .~i\m.ulatin<j  Ifaniei'\s  cholera  fuur/n.<t. 

Spores,  cysts,  and  filaments  of  J/ueor  in  various  stages  of  development  .....  xxiv. 

Escaped  spores  „ i 

Detached  cyst  or  sporangium 2 

Cysts  still  attached  to  the  fertile  filaments ,,  3 

Heads  of  fertile  filaments  (Columella),  with  the  remains  of  the  ruptured  cyst -capsules  still 

attached ,,  4 

jY.B. — Compare  Nos.  2 and  3 with  Hallier's  tigures  (Plate  I.,  Nos.  2 and  8). 

Ruptured  mvcor  sporangia  xxv. 

A ruptured  cyst  with  spores  escaping ] 

Ditto  the  spores  having  completely  escaped  ..........  ,,  2 

Ditto  detached  from  its  stalk „ 3 

A luueor  cyst  detached  from  the  fertile  filament.  The  spores  are  seen  to  escape  through  the 

cajisule xxvi.  1 

A.spergillii.<i  frirctification  simulating  that  of  mueor;  a glutinous  film  surrounding  it,  thus 

keeping  the  spores  or  eonidia  together.  The  fertile  filament  is  seen  to  be  partly  rujitured  . ,.  2 

Detached  .hpergillus  heads  of  various  sizes,  the  spores  being  held  together  by  means  of  some 

glutinous  material  xxvii.  1-2 

Ditto  in  process  of  germination.  JV.H.  -Compare  with  Hallier’s  di'awing  of  the  mature 

cholera-cyst  in  the  .same  condition  (Plate  1.  No.  II)........  . 3 
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Plate  X. 

FunqtiK  devdo’iwd  in  ordinary  sto(d  (rmicm'),  lilic  Ilallior's  cholera funyug. 

FIGURES.  NOS. 


Appearance  of  the  Mycelium  on  the  second  and  third  day xxviii.  1-2 

A fertile  filament  which  crept  out  of  the  preparation,  and  which  bore  a distinct  cyst  on  the 

seventh  day.  Defined  spores  could  not  be  distingirished  among  the  contents  ...  „ 3 

Growing-cell,  in  which  is  seen  the  position  of  the  preparation  through  the  thin  covering-glass. 

Between  this  glass  and  the  subjacent  glass-slide  the  fungus  (xxviii)  above  described  was 
cultivated.  The  varying  diameter  of  the  segments  of  the  circles  enclosing  the  preparation 
permits  the  entrance  of  air xxix. 


Plate  XI. 

Globules  of  a fatty  nature  simulating  cysts,  etc. 


Globules  of  a fatty  nature  simulating  “ cysts,”  “ spores,”  etc xxx. 

Greenish-yellow  globules  which  formed  a considerable  portion  of  the  sediment  of  a cholera 

stool xxxi. 

Spherical  form  of  ditto  ; the  tinged  portion  is  seen  to  be  contracted  from  the  delicate  pellicle 

which  encloses  it xxxii.  1 

Oval  and  irregular  shape  of  ditto  ............  „ 2-3 

Appearance  presented  by  the  foregoing  in  the  course  of  four  hours  ......  xxxiii. 

Vanished  suddenly,  a pale  “ ring  ” only  remaining  ....  ....  „ 1 

Granular  appearance  which  occasionally  preceded  this  condition  .......  ,,  2 

Granular  appearance  of  ring-like  remains  ............  „ 3-5 

Spherical  body  with  a dense,  tinged  substance  (oil)  centrally  situated „ 6 

An  aggregation  of  the  foregoing  globules  surrounding  a phosphatic  crystal  ....  xxxiv. 


Plate  XII. 

Blood  cells  in  cholera  stool : Blood  cells  and  embryo  of  round-worm  in  “ chylous"  urine. 


Microscopic  appearance  of  a distended  blood-cell  at  various  distances  from  the  object-glass  . xxxv.  1-5 

Aspect  presented  by  the  blood-cell  at  the  end  of  three  hours „ 6 

Blood-cells  from  a cholera  stool  xxxvi. 

Presenting  a single  hyaline  protrusion,  capable  of  lieing  retracted „ 1 

Presenting  two  retractile  protrusions  ............  „ 2 

The  protruded  portion  after  a time  is  frequently  not  retracted,  but  is  seen  to  trail  with  the  cell 

when  the  covering-glass  is  shifted,  as  long  as  the  cell  is  visible  ......  ,,  3 

Blood-cells  similar  to  the  foregoing  (xxxvi)  observed  in  “ Chylous  ” urine xxxvii. 

Some  of  the  aspects  presented  by  these  cells „ 1-5 

Various  forms  assumed  by  one  of  the  larger  corpuscles  present .,  6 

Embryo  of  a round-worm  imbedded  in  a mass  of  gelatinised  substance  which  formed  in 

“ Chylous  ” urine xxxviii. 

Embryo  (of  a larger  size  than  that  delineated  at  xxxviii),  after  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 

The  hook-like  appearance  is  only  evident  in  certain  positions xxxix.  1 

The  oaudal-hursa,  which  became  evident  after  jirolonged  action  of  the  acid  ....  „ 2 


Plate  XIII. 

Ploccwli,  animalculcr  and  forms  assumed  by  corpuscles  in  cholera  stool. 
Hyaline  appearance  occasionally  seen,  when  examined  early,  of  the  cells  associated  with  the 

docrnli  in  rice-water  stools  . 

The  granular  aspect  presented  by  the  preparation  delineated  at  xl  after  24  hours  . 
Animalcule  which  appeared  in  the  evacuation  on  the  fifth  day.  These  generally  present  a 
distinct  nucleus  and  frequently  two  anterior  filaments,  which  the  animalcule  figured  in 

plates  XV  and  xvi  do  not 

The  focGuli  and  the  cells  imbedded  therein  observed  to  be  granular,  althoitgh  examined 
almost  immediately.  The  granular  mass  observed  at  the  upper  corner  of  the  figure  may 
be  defined  as  a Micrococcus  Colony,  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  substance 
into  molecules 


xl. 

xli. 

xlii. 

xliii. 
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FIGURES.  NO  . 

Movements  exhibited  by  the  corpuscles  associated  with  the  tlocculi  when  freed  from  the 

meshes  of  the  membranaceous  substance xliv. 

Appearance  of  the  cm'puitcles  associated  with  the  Jloeculi  after  the  addition  of  weak  acetic 

acid  and  iodine xlv. 

Plate  XIV. 

Various  objects  seen  in  a cholera  stool. 

The  elongated  form  very  commonly  observed  of  the  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  tlocculi. 

Some  are  granular,  others  are  hyaline .xlvi. 

Appearance  presented  by  the  preparation  (xlvi)  after  the  addition'  of  iodine  solution  . . xlvii. 

Sarcince.  as  commonly  observed  in  cholera  and  other  stools xlviii. 

Accumulations  of  a fatty  nature xlix.  1 

Ijittle  pellets  which  possess  the  power  of  altering  in  form  and  position 2 

Forms  assumed  by  one  of  the  foregoing „ 

Very  active  animalcul® ,,  4 

Various  forms  assumed  by  the  gelatinous-looking  substance  depicted  at  xlix,  No.  S.  . . 1. 

Animalculie  in  a globular  still  condition li.  1 

Various  forms  assumed  by  one  of  the  foregoing „ 2-5 

Plate  XV. 

Variovs  star/es  in  the  e.e/.<^tence  of  the  aniinalculee  which  hare  been  ob.serrrd  in  alvhie  dejections. 

The  aspects  usually  presented  by  these  animalculie  when  seen  in  evacuatioms  . . . lii. 

Appearance  of  the  preparation,  delineated  at  figures  xli.x-lii  on  the  fourth  day : many  of 

these  jelly-like  masses  are  animalculie  which  have  become  inactive liii. 

Various  forms  assumed  by  a single  animalcule  immediately  before  it  became  inactive,  as  at  liii  liv. 

Effect  of  re-agents  on  the  masses  depicted  at  liii Iv. 

After  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ,,  1-2 

absolute  alcohol ,,  4 

ether  and  alcohol  „ 

Mr.  Berkeley's  growing-cell Ivi. 

Three  stages  in  the  “life  history”  of  the  animalculie,  above  described,  which  were  followed 

out  by  continuous  observation  in  the  Berkeley-cell Ivii. 

Plate  XVI. 

Cholera  stool  : Heedthy  blood  added  to  cholera  stool : Stool  of  hecdthy  person. 

Large  granular  cells,  amongst  which  very  active  animalculie  are  seen  (cholera  evacuation)  . Iviii. 

Cells  associated  with  the  foregoing  (Iviii)  and  closely  resembling  them,  but  exhibiting 

pseudopodial  movements lix. 

With  a single  vesicle-like  protrusion ,,  1 

Exhibiting  protrusions  from  more  than  one  portion  of  its  substance  .....  „ 2 

The  projected  pseudopod  appears  to  have  passed  through  an  e.xternal  envelope  in  one  case 

(3),  whilst  the  projection  seems  to  consist  of  the  external  layer  it.self  in  the  other  (4)  ,,  3-4 

Projections  wliich  were  no  longer  retractile  ,.  5 

A large  corpuscle  presenting  movements  of  an  amoeboid  character ,,  6 

Blood-cells  altered  in  appearance  ; the  result  of  osmosis „ 7 

Animalcule  (cholera  stool) ,,  S 

Blood-cells lx.  1 

One  of  the  blood-cells  from  the  group  (No.  1)  altered  in  appearance  by  one  of  the  animalcules  ,,  2-4 

Animalculie  with  blood-cells  intimately  adherent  to  their  substance.  The  animalculie  in  this 

case  are  somewhat  larger  than  ordinarily  met  with  (cholera  stool) ..  5 

Appearance  assumed  by  blood  corpuscles  from  a lu^althy  person,  which  had  been  added  to  a 

portion  of  filtered  cholera  stool Ixi. 
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FIGDRES.  KOS. 


Stellate  appearance  of  the  red  cells  ............  Ixi.  1 

White  corpuscles  ................  .,  2 

White  corpuscles  spread  out  like  an  amoeba ,,  H 

Subsequent  aspect  of  the  red  cells.  The  condition  usually  observed  when  found  in  alvine 

di.scharges  ..............  . .,  4 

The  alterations  observed  to  take  place  in  a single  white  corpuscle ,,  5 

White  coi'puscle  .surrounded  by  a halo-like  pellicle ,,  0 

Corpuscles  and  animalculm  observed  in  the  stool  of  a perfectly  healthy  y>er.w)i,  . . . Ixii. 

As  seen  immediately  after  being  voided „ 

As  they  appeared  24  hours  later  .............  Ixiii. 


Plate  XVII. 

Development  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  in  organic  solutions. 

Monads  

Bacteria  

Vibriones 

Leptothrix  ................. 

Appearances  presented  in  a filtered  solution  of  organic  matter  (ju n boiled')  on  the  second  day 
Ditto  third  day,  showing  the  appearance  of  the  “heaps”.  ....... 

Appearances  presented  in  a filtered  solution  of  organic  matter  (i/n.boiled)  on  the  fifth  day, 

vibriones  increased  in  length  ....  

Ditto,  ditto,  circular  bodies  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  heaps  ...... 

Developed  on  the  third  day  in  a solution  of  organic  matter  (Iwiled')  ..... 

Plate  XVIIl. 

Development  in  organic  solutions  of  the  lower  forms  of  life. 

Objects  presented  in  a boiled  and  filtered  solution  of  organic  matter  towards  the  end  of  the 

third  week  

The  animalcule  present  in  the  above  solution,  which  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  described  as  being  present  in  the  alvine  discharges, 
both  in  the  active  and  “ still  ” condition.  The  nature  of  the  green  cells  in  the  midst  of 
the  molecules  is  not  known  .............  Ixxi. 

Spores  developed  in  another  test  tube  containing  a portion  of  the  organic  solution  used  at 

Ixix-lxxi.  X.B. — This  tube  had  been  breathed  into Ixxii. 

Ditto  in  process  of  germination Ixxiii. 

The  appearance  of  the  spores  (Ixxii)  as  modified  by  the  addition  of  gum  water  . . . Ixxiv. 

Dr.  Maddox’s  slide  for  cultivation  experiments.  Two  strips  of  tinfoil  are  seen  to  intervene 
betw'een  the  glass-slide  and  the  thin  covering-glass,  with  the  preparation  in  the  centre. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  spaces  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air Ixxv. 


Ixv. 

Ixvi. 


Ixvii. 

Ixviii. 

Ixix. 


Plate  XIX. 

Development  in  solutions  of  organic  matter  of  low  forms  of  life. 

Amoeboid  bodies  which  appeared  in  a boiled  and  filtered  solution  of  organic  matter  on  the 

fourth  day  ................  Ixxvi. 

The  various  forms  assumed  by  one  amoeba  „ 

A portion  of  the  substance  of  the  amoeba  becomes  detached 

The  detached  portion  exhibits  movements  ,, 

Process  of  division  into  two  portions  of  nearly  equal  .size  .......  „ 

Segmentation  complete  ,, 

Appearance  of  a contractile  vacuole  in  the  detached  segment ,, 

Ditto  fifth  day Ixxvii. 

Amoebae  ..................  ,, 

Ditto  becoming  stellate  on  the  addition  of  water „ 

The  form  subsequently  assumed  by  No.  2 ,. 
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FIGUUES.  NOS. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  aracebse  (Ixxvi-vii) Ixxviii. 

.\moebie  creeping  across  the  field  and  discharging  their  contents  ......  ,,  1 

Amoebae,  which  became  circular,  and  active  movement  was  set  up  among  the  aggregated 

molecules.  A bright  halo  is  seen  to  surround  the  globular  mass  .....  ,,  2 

The  halo  disappears  and  the  contractile  vesicle  vanishes  . „ 

The  mass  becomes  broken  up  altogether ,,  I 

Illustrating  the  changes  which  occurred  in  two  solutions  of  organic  matter  obtained  from  the 

same  source,  placed  on  under  two  covering-glasses  upon  mir  slide  .....  Ixxix-lxxxiii. 
Circular  “yeast”  cells  and  anguilhdee  ? which  appeared  in  one  of  the  preparations  . . lx.xix. 

Developmental  stages  of  a young  purarnccium . . Ixxx. 

Corpuscles  developed  in  the  midst  of  a heap  of  minute  molecules  „ 1 

Growth  of  the  corpuscles  ,,  2 

A contractile  vacuole  becomes  evident ,,  .3 

The  animalcule  after  its  escape  from  the  corpuscle  (3)  . • ,,  1 

Irregular  outline  assumed  by  the  animalcule  in  a thick  fluid „ 5-G 

The  animalculw  become  encysted,  and  in  this  condition  multiply  by  segmentation  ; some  are 

seen  to  exhibit  contractile  vacuoles,  others  not  . l.xxxi. 

Plate  XX. 

Deeelopmcntx  iti  organic  xoli/tions. 

A young  2)u ramccium,  getting  out  of  the  encysted  condition Ixxxii. 

Two  encysted  paramecia ; active  movements  were  set  up  amongst  molecules  of  the  smaller 

one,  and  the  cyst  became  detached  from  its  fellow  ........  ,.  1 

I'he  molecular  contents  is  seen  to  have  assumed  the  fcjrm  of  an  animalcule,  which  by  its 
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The  escaped  animalcule . . „ 3 
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Empty  cysts ,,  3-4 
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After  several  encysting  processes,  a ciliated  infusorium  appeared  on  the  slide  . . . ,,  (i 

Forms  of  life  which  developed  in  a cholera  stool lx.xxiv-ix. 

The  animalcule  described  as  occurring  in  alvine  discharges  in  the  active  and  in  the  •‘still” 

condition  ................  l.xxxiv. 

Effect  of  the  addition  of  carmine  solution  upon  the  above  preparation,  everything  in  the 

field  being  tinted  pretty  much  to  the  same  extent Ixxxv. 

“Yeast”  cells  which  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  foregoing  on  the  third  day  . . . Ixxxvi. 

Fertile  filame7its  bearing  Sporangia  with  spores  ; the  latter  were  7'cadily  distinguishable  about 

the  fourteenth  day Lxxxvii. 
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Fungi  developed  m cholera  discharge. 

Earlier  condition  of  lxxxvii : the  filaments  are  i77tersected  by  tliose  of  Penicillium  . . Ixxxviii. 
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Pe7ricillium  glaucum . 2 

A more  fully  developed  speeirnen  of  lxxxvii.  Some  of  the  fila77ie7its  are  see7i  to  prese7it 

dilatatioi7S  or  mac rocmiidiu  .............  Ixxxix. 

Plate  XXII. 

Objects  observed  in  inoMened.  soil  from  Allahabad  on  third,  and  succeeding  dags. 

Various  stages  of  Monas  lens  principally  ; observeil  in  soil  7it  a depth  of  four  feet  from  the 
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Description  of  the  Illustrations. 
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FIGURES. 

Developed  in  moistened  soil  fi’om  Lucknow  ...........  xcii-iii. 

PaywphnjH  in  two  positions  ..............  ,, 

EiKjlcnce  or  A ■'(tana;  ...............  „ 

Ampkilcptm „ 

Two  Alonera  are  shown  in  the  act  of  creeping  across  the  field.  One  is  seen  to  curve  its  Pseu- 
dopoda  around  the  circular  cells  present — the  encysted  condition  of  some  animalculae.  A 
ciliated  infusorium  may  also  be  observed  in  the  figure xciii. 


Developed  in  moistened  soil  from  Fyzabad  ...........  xciv. 

Zoosporoids , 

Alona.'t  ten-':  ,, 

Paramecium  . ,. 

Colep.'i  hirtu.s  .................  ,, 

Developed  in  moistened  soil  from  Meerut xcv-xcvi. 

A/t/a  ..................  xcv. 

Mona.'!  lens  undergoing  segmentation ...  „ 


NOS. 
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Plate  XXIII. 

Objects  observed  in  some  moistened,  soil. 

Various  stages  of  Zcw.?  from  Meerut xcvi. 

EnglencB  (?) , 

Developed  in  moistened  soil  from  Peshawar xcvii-cvii. 

Spore  of  Helmintliosjjormm  C ............  . xcvii. 

Alonas  lens  ,, 

Various  forms  assumed  by  one  amoeba  ............  „ 

Panophri/s  in  various  positions  .............  xcviii. 

Amjjhilejdus  .................  „ 

A Paramecium  dividing xcix. 

One  of  the  segments  after  complete  division  : the  arrow  indicates  the  direction  of  the  current  ,, 

Minute  Alonera  presenting  no  nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle  .......  c. 

A Aloner  throwing  out  Pseudopoda  in  all  directions.  A great  number  of  vihriones  are  seen  in 

the  field  . ci. 
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Plate  XXIV. 

Amwboid-lilie  forms  developed,  in  moistened,  soil  from  Pe.sliawur. 

Various  forms  assumed  by  a single  Aloner  in  the  course  of  two  minutes.  'The  vacuol®  are  not 
permanent,  nor  do  they  appear  rhythmically.  The  coloured  granules  are  drawn  into  its 
substance  during  the  retraction  of  the  jiseudopods.  The  engulphed  granules  flow  in  the 
direction  of  the  projected  part,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  at  cii  and  cv  . . . cii-vi. 

Two  Alonera  which  have  become  spherical  and  still  (under  a lower  magnifying  power)  . cvii. 


Maps. 

Allahabad,  opposite  page 45 

Lucknow,  opposite  page  . . .........  49 

Morar  and  Gwalior,  opposite  page  .........  53 

The  illustrations  are  all  drawn  to  scale  witli  the  aid  of  the  camera  hieida,  and  the  magnifying  power 
used  is  attacherl  to  each  figure. 

The  diameter  of  the  object  in  any  of  the  figures  may  readily  be  olflained  by  comiiaring  them  with  the  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  scale  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  plate. 

These  plates  have  been  engraved  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor- General  of  India.  They  are  very  faithful 
copies  of  the  original  drawings,  and  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  work  of  engravers  in  Europe,  who 
are  habitually  engaged  in  this  kind  of  employment.  I am  under  great  obligation  to  the  Surveyor-General  and 
also  to  the  Assistant  Surveyor-General,  Oajitain  W.  G.  Murray,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  the  work 
has  been  done. 
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PART  I.] 


A REPORT 

OF 

MICROSCOPICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES 

INTO  THE 

NATURE  OF  THE  AGENT  OR  AGENTS  PRODUCING 


CHOLERA.^ 


BY 

T.  R.  LEWIS,  M B.,  and  D.  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.B. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In  ttie  Instructions  issued  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  for  the  conduct  of  this 
inquiry,  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  accepting  no  statement  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  mode  of  origin  and  diffusion  of  cholera  as  proven,  no 

matter  how  distinguished  the  authority  on  which  it  may  have  been  made,  until 

an  opportunity  occurred  for  verifying  it  for  ourselves.  It  has  been  our  endeavour 
to  adhere  strictly  to  this  injunction,  and  we  have  therefore  gone  over  ground  on 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  might  have  been  considered  unnecessary  for  us  to 
enter.  This,  however,  we  do  not  by  any  means  regret,  as  the  experience  gained  by 
such  a training  has  more  than  compensated  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  on 
it.  It  has  obliged  us  to  be  more  on  our  guard  than  we  might  otherwise  have  been, 
especially  in  connection  with  observations  that  have  been  authoritatively  put  forth 
regarding  some  low  forms  of  life,  and  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  made 
concerning  the  effects  of  various  experiments  on  lower  animals. 

M^e  do  not  for  a moment  expect,  nor  do  we  wish  that  our  own  observations 

should  be  accepted  in  a different  spirit  ; on  the  contrary,  we  should  be  glad  to 

* Being  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  eighth  .Annu.nl  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  1872. 
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see  them  practically  tested  hy  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  The 
observations  here  recorded  are  submitted  as  facts ; in  no  instance  has  an  observation 
been  included  which  had  not  been  witnessed  by  both  of  us ; any  observation  one 
may  have  made,  which  had  not  been  verified  by  the  other,  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  over.  The  interpretation  which  we  have  ventured  to  put  on  some  of  these 
observations  may  of  course  be  erroneous,  but  the  facts  have,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  been  accurately  recorded,  so  that  no  one  need  be  led  astray  by  any  faulty 
inferences  of  ours. 

We  have,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  avoided  the  introduction  into  the  text 
of  any  descriptive  terms  involving  the  acceptance  of  a theory,  although  it  would 
have  been  in  some  cases  very  convenient  to  have  adopted  some  of  the  ingeniously 
coined  words  lately  admitted  into  our  medical  vocabularies.  To  the  authors  of  some 
of  the  terms  which  we  have  employed  wm  are  particuhudy  indebted,  and  we  wish 
specially  to  acknowledge  the  aid  we  have  received  from  a study  of  the  writings  of 
Professors  Beale,  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Bastian. 

Our  report  has  been  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  containing  a description 
of  the  microscopical  appearances  of  the  blood  in  cholera ; the  second  giving  an 
account  of  a series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  solutions  of  organic  matter 
from  various  sources  and  in  various  stages  of  decomposition  on  living  animals ; and 
the  third,  on  the  effect  of  section  of  certain  nerves. 


I.  MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATIONS  OF  HUMAN  BLOOD. 

A.— Results  of  microscopic  examinations  of  the  blood  in  cholera,  together  with 
a description  of  the  methods  adopted. 

Although  results  of  careful  examinations  of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  blood 
in  cholera  have  been  frequently  made,  investigation  of  the  microscopic  characters 
presented  by  it,  and  more  especially  of  the  changes  and  developments  occurring 
in  it  when  removed  from  the  body,  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  As  the 
subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  so  on  account 
of  the  ideas  now  prevalent  regarding  the  disease,  it  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  the  general  results,  attained  from  numerous  series  of  experiments,  are  briefly 
stated  below.  Any  system  of  examination  not  allowing  of  prolonged  and  continuous 
study  of  individual  specimens  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  exact  observation  of  their 
characters  when  first  removed  from  the  body,  is  necessarily  unfitted  to  furnish 
trustworthy  information,  and  before  entering  on  the  subject,  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  means  suited  to  the  attainment  of  both  these  ends  by  making  continuous 
examinations  of  tlie  blood. 
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The  requirements  of  the  case  appeared  to  he  sufficiently  met  by  adopting  the 
following  methods  for  the  immediate  examinations  of  blood.  Specimens  ot  blood 
were  placed  under  thin  covering-glasses,  individual  specimens  being  prepared  without 
any  re-agent,  mounted  in  acetate  of  potash  after  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  a two 
per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  or  mounted  in  acetate  of  potash  or  acetate  of  soda 
without  previous  exposure  to  the  osmic  fumes. 

For  continuous  observations  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  blood  after 
its  removal  from  the  body,  wax-cells  were  employed.  A small  drop  of  blood  having 
been  received  on  the  centre  of  a carefully  cleaned  covering-glass,  the  latter  was 
pressed  down  on  the  wax-cell  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  cell  was  deep  enough 
to  prevent  the  blood  coming  in  contact  with  the  slide,  and  therefore  allowed  of  its 
free  exposure  to  the  included  air. 

This  form  of  wax-cell  is  a modification  of  that  employed  by  Strieker  in  similar 
investigations  on  the  blood,  and  is  identical  with  that  described  by  Berkeley  as 
specially  adapted  for  observations  on  the  development  of  fungi.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  method  is,  that,  when  once  the  specimens  have  been  carefully  sealed, 
large  numbers  of  cells  may  be  retained  in  perfect  condition  for  examination  without 
calling  for  the  employment  of  the  moist  chamber  and  its  inherent  fallacies,  arising 
from  the  constant  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  extraneous  elements  into  the 
material  under  observation.  The  effect  of  any  such  cells  in  facilitating  observation 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  by  tlieir  means  specimens  of  blood  have  been 

kept  in  a condition  for  continuous  observation  for  nearly  three  months  at  a time. 

That  sufficient  air  is  included  in  them  to  allow  of  developments  taking  place  in 
the  isolated  droplet  of  blood  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  certain 
observations  to  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  specimens  of  blood  during  life  were  generally  derived  from  the  point  of 
one  of  the  fingers  of  the  patient  (which  had  been  carefully  washed  with  spirit  or 
clean  water  and  thoroughly  dried)  by  pricking  it  with  a needle.  Those  after  death 

were  usually  obtained  from  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Having  briefly  explained  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in  carrying 
out  these  observations,  we  now’  proceed  to  a description  of  the  results  obtained 
under  these  conditions. 

1. — Appearances  presented  hy  the  blood.,  wlten  treated  with  osmic  acid  and  acetate 

of  potash. 

In  osmic  acid  preparations  of  cholera  blood  the  red  corpuscles  appeared  unaltered 
in  most  cases ; in  one  or  two  they  conveyed  an  undefined  impression  of  softness. 
Few  leucocytes  were  pi’esent  as  a rule,  but  in  one  specimen  they  wmre  present  in 
some  numbers,  along  with  other  cells  of  considerably  larger  size  and  extremely 
delicate  in  outline  and  structure.  Not  the  faintest  trace  of  bacteria  was  detected 
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during  life  in  any  instance,  although  they  were  carefully  searched  for  under  powers 
ranging  from  the  ^ to  the  a immersion.* 

There  were,  however,  as  a rule,  numerous  specimens  of  minute  irregularly 
rounded  bodies  giving  a refraction  like  that  of  the  leucocytes,  and  varying 

considerably  both  in  size  and  form.  They  occurred  sometimes  in  little  patches 
or  heaps,  and  in  other  cases,  were  irregularly  scattered  over  the  field.  No  structure 
could  be  detected  in  them,  and  they  appeared  to  be  mere  fragments  or  particles 
of  bioplasm  (See  Plate  ; Fig.  1 ). 

All  these  bodies,  red  cells,  leucocytes  and  minute  bioplasts,  were  spread  out 

in  a medium  precisely  similar  to  that  observed  in  normal  blood,  when  prepared 
with  osmic  acid,  almost  homogeneous,  in  some  places  very  finely  molecular,  and 
marked  by  faint  delicate  curved  lines. 

Preparations  of  blood  obtained  after  death  and  treated  in  the  same  way 

presented  precisely  the  same  features.  The  only  characteristic  distinguishing  them 
from  the  most  healthy  blood,  was  the  presence  of  numei'ous  bioplastic  fragments 
described  above,  and  even  this  did  not  appear  to  be  constant.  Any  discussion  of 
the  probable  nature  of  these  bodies  will  be  better  deferred  until  a description 

of  the  changes  occurring  in  the  blood  have  b6en  described. 

Specimens  of  blood  to  which  no  re-agent  had  been  added,  and  others  treated 
with  acetate  of  potash  or  acetate  of  soda,  only  differed  from  those  treated  with  osmic 
acid  in  showing  the  minute  bioplastic  bodies  less  constantly  and  distinctly. 


2. — Appearances  presented  by  specimens  of  blood  in  ivax-cells. 

When  examined  immediately  after  preparation,  and  perfectly  recent,  these, 

as  a rule,  presented  nothing  noteworthy  or  in  any  way  characteristic.  In  one  or 
two  instances  the  serum  was  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
but  in  general  it  was  perfectly  clear,  free  of  staining  and  molecules  or  particles. 
The  serum  at  first  appeared  as  a very  narrow  ring  around  the  corpuscles,  but, 
as  a rule,  this  rapidly  widened  as  the  mass  of  the  latter  contracted,  and  ultimately 
it  formed  a wide  clear  area  of  fluid  around  the  clot.  The  number  of  white 

corpuscles  at  first  visible  was  small  and  not  noteworthy,  but  with  the  formation 

of  the  ring  of  clear  serum  a series  of  most  remarkable  phenomena  gradually  presented 
itself.  Normal  sized  white  corpuscles  began  to  migrate  into  the  fluid,  but  in  addition 
to  these,  and  in  far  greater  numbers  and  activity,  were  much  larger  and  more 

delicate  bioplastic  bodies ; cells  they  were  not,  for  they  had  not  at  this  time  the 
faintest  ditferentiation  of  wall,  contents,  or  nucleus.  They  were  simply  masses  of  fluid 

* Latterly  a .jV  objective  by  Powell  and  Lealand  was  employed,  but  we  confess  that,  notwithstanding 
the  most  careful  corrections  being  made  for  thickness  of  covering-glass,  etc.,  we  found  it  practically  inferior 
to  the  -g  and  Ar  « imuwr.non  of  Ross.  We  are,  however,  in  daily  expectation  of  a objective  by  the 
former  distinguished  makers,  a glass  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  perfect  hitherto  constructed. 
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The  smaller  portions  of  active  protoplasm  resulting  from  the  sub-division 
of  the  bodies  in  big.  2. 


Appearances  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  proto- 
plasmic bodies. 
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bioplasm — bioplasm  so  fluid  and  diluted  as  in  many  instances  to  be  almost,  if  uot 
entirely,  indistinguishable  by  refraction  from  the  surrounding  medium.  But  changes 
gradually  take  place  in  the  recent  blood.  Again  and  again,  has  a patch  of  scattered 
granules  been  noted  moving  in  unison  across  the  field,  and  only  after  prolonged 
examination  and  most  careful  management  of  the  light  has  it  appeared  that  the 
individual  granules  were  really  included  in  a portion  of  bioplasm  and  were  moved 
by  its  movements  only.  Grradually  the  consistence  of  these  large  bioplastic  masses 
appears  to  increase,  and  they,  as  it  were,  grow  into  sight  (Fig.  2).  Their  movements 
are  extremely  constant  and  free,  no  mere  alterations  of  form,  but  free  progression, 
along  with  such  movements.  The  alterations  in  form  vary  extremely,  sometimes 
consisting  of  the  emission  of  rounded  and  lobulated  protrusions,  and  at  others 
of  the  running  out  of  elongated  slender  extensions  and  threads. 

Coincidently  with  the  appearance  of  these  bodies  in  the  marginal  serum,  others 
of  a similar  nature  may  be  observed  in  the  serous  spaces  in  the  clot,  and  at  this 
time  also,  in  some  cases,  an  abundance  of  small  refractive  bioplasts  may  be  detected 
in  the  same  localities.  These  small  bioplastic  bodies  have  seldom  been  seen  to  move 
or  alter  form,  and,  save  slight  increase  in  size,  have  not  been  observed  to  undergo 
any  change,  and  seem  shortly  to  disappear.  In  a few  instances  also  the  interspaces 
of  the  clot  are  occupied  by  very  delicate  branched  fibrillaa,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
a constant  or  characteristic  phenomenon. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  masses  of  plasma  which  have  crawled  out  of  the. 
clot,  the  question  arises — are  these  large  masses  of  bioplasm  the  results  of  very  rapid 
new  development,  or  are  they  present  in  the  blood  from  the  beginning,  but  so  fluid 
and  so  closely  approaching  the  surrounding  medium  in  density  as  to  be  indistin- 
guishable until  rendered  somewhat  firmer  by  changes  occurring  in  them,  induced  by 
altered  temperature  of  the  medium  or  slight  chemical  changes  in  it,  or  unless  they 
come  to  contain  granular  matter  ? At  the  close  of  an  hour  after  the  blood  has  been 
drawn,  they  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  crawling  free  in  the  serum  and  issuing 
from  the  edges  of  the  clot.  It  is  possible  that  the  irregularly  rounded  particles  in 
the  osmic  preparations  may  be  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  these  bodies,  and  the 
subsequent  condensation  of  the  substance  of  the  bioplastic  fragments  resulting  from 
the  rupture.  For  a short  time  the  ring  of  serum,  and  the  serum  above  the  clot,  is 
full  of  these  large  irregular  masses  of  bioplasm,  moving  freely  in  all  directions.  Soon, 
however,  they  begin  to  sub-divide  and  break  up  into  a second  generation  of  bioplasts 
(Pdg.  3).  The  process  of  division  can  be  seen  most  distinctly,  sometimes  occurring 
rapidly  and,  so  to  speak,  decisively ; whilst  at  others,  after  the  two  secondary  bodies 
are  widely  separated,  and  only  connected  by  a.  very  slender,  barely  visible  thread, 
one  is  retracted  and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  other,  to  be  succeeded 
by  one  or  more  similar  protrusions,  ere  division  fairly  takes  place ; the  serum  now 
swarms  with  multitudes  of  bioplasts  of  smaller  size  than  those  originally  present,  but 
resembling  the  previous  generation  in  tlieir  delicacy  of  outline  and  great  activity. 
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The  bioplasts  may  frequently  be  observed  at  the  edge  of  the  rim  of  serum  crawling 
along  it,  and,  as  it  were,  moulded  to  the  curve  of  the  marginal  fluid  (Fig.  3). 

The  period  of  extreme  activity  varies  considerably,  but,  as  a rule,  at  the  close 
of  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  observation,  only  a few  remain 
freely  motile,  and  the  majority  have  considerably  increased  in  size  (Fig.  4).  Towards 
the  close  of  the  freely  moving,  amoeboid  period,  the  density  and  refractiveness  of  the 
bioplasts  increase,  and  there  is  an  inci’ease  in  the  number  and  distinctness  of  the 
granules  contained  in  their  substance.  Many,  too,  in  place  of  remaining  uniformly 
granular,  begin  to  show  a tendency  to  the  formation  of  one  or  more  nuclear  spaces 
or  vacuoles  (Fig.  4),  which  appear  as  bright  spots  surrounded  by  more  or  less  defined 
circles  of  granules.  As  the  movements  of  the  bioplasts  diminish,  this  vacuolation 
increases  in  distinctness,  and  is  very  well  marked  when  they  have  fairly  ceased, 
which  they  do  very  gradually ; changes  in  form  persisting  for  some  time  after  the 
cessation  of  free  locomotion.  As  the  movements  cease,  the  majority  of  the  cells  also 
assume  a more  or  less  rounded  form,  a few  only  becoming  fixed  with  irregular  or 
lobed  outlines,  and  contemporaneously  they  tend  to  accumulate  in  heaps  and  masses 
of  varying  extent  (Fig.  4). 

The  preparation  in  this  stage  shows  a multitude  of  irregular  masses,  composed 
of  bodies  which  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  which  in  refractiveness  and  general 
aspect  closely  resemble  pus-cells  in  which  the  vital  movements  have  ceased.  The 
vacuoles  are  now  very  distinct  and  well  defined,  and  the  entire  body  has  a denser, 
“ plumper  ” appearance  than  it  ever  had  before. 

Whilst  these  phenomena  have  been  taking  place  the  serum  remains  quite  clear 
and  free  of  bacteria  or  monads,  and  the  only  change  which  occasionally  occurs 
in  it  is  a certain  amount  of  staining,  due  to  the  escape  of  colouring  matter  from  the 
corpuscles  as  the  clot  begins  to  soften.  The  preparation  having  reached  this  stage 
may  remain  unchanged  for  weeks,  the  serum  continuing  perfectly  fluid  and  clear 
throughout,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  bioplasts  pass  on  to  further  changes. 
The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  varies  greatly  in  individual  preparations  and  in  the 
individual  bioplasts  of  the  same  preparation.  The  bioplasts  may  gradually  break 
up  and  disintegrate,  filling  the  serum  with  molecular  flakes,  which  for  some  time 
show  indications  of  the  outlines  of  the  individual  masses  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
but  ultimately  become  uniform.  Such  flakes  might  very  readily  be  described  as 
flakes  of  monads,  and  be  supposed  to  arise  by  aggregation,  had  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  formed  not  been  followed  out.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest 
method  of  termination  of  the  bioplasts,  but  there  are  others  which  are  more  complex, 
and  which,  inasmuch  as  they  give  rise  to  very  different  appearances  in  individual 
specimens  of  blood,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  and  described.  In  many  instances 
there  appears  to  be  a certain  condensation  of  substance  around  the  vacuole  or  vacuoles 
so  as  to  leave  a more  fluid  ring  between  this  condensed  portion  and  the  outer 
margin  of  the  bioplasts,  which  at  the  same  time  assumes  more  or  less  clearly  the 
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appearance  of  a very  delicate  cell  wall  (Fig.  5).  The  granules  contained  within  this 
fluid  ring  now  take  on  an  active  swarming  motion  exactly  resembling  that  observed 
in  some  common  amoebse  occurring  in  specimens  of  water,  and  in  the  cells  of  many 
of  the  lower  algse.  The  movement  persists  for  some  time,  and  then,  either  ceases, 
leaving  the  bioplast  apparently  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  previously,  or 
the  outer  wall  of  the  cell  ruptures,  and  the  swarming  granules  escape  (Fig.  5).  Once 
beyond  the  parent  body  and  free  in  the  fluid,  they  immediately  become  motionless, 
and  have  never  been  observed  to  move  again.  MTiat  the  nature  of  these  particles  is, 
and  to  what  their  activity  is  due,  remains  uncertain,  but  they  can,  at  all  events, 
hardly  be  regarded  as  bacterial  germs,  seeing  that  their  period  of  activity  is  confined 
to  the  period  in  which  they  are  still  contained  within  the  parent  bioplast. 

The  result  of  the  escape  of  the  granules  is  to  convert  the  formerly  uniform, 
granular,  vacuolated  bioplast  into  a body,  consisting  of  a delicate  cell-wall  and  a 
nnclear  mass  which  does  not  nearly  equal  the  cell-wall  in  circumference.  This  mass 
may  remain  more  or  less  centrally  situated,  or,  as  more  frequently  occurs,  it  may 
pass  to  one  or  other  side,  and  may  then  escape  partially  or  even  entirely  from  the 
cell-wall.  The  appearances  naturally  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  process  which  has 
taken  place.  In  those  cases  in  w'hich  the  nuclear  mass  remains  central,  the  entire 
body  appears  as  a bright  space  bounded  by  a dark  line,  and  containing  a central 
molecular  mass,  while  in  those  in  which  it  goes  to  the  side  or  escapes  througli 
the  cell-wall,  the  bright  space  is  left  equally  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding- 
fluid,  but  is  either  crescentic  or  quite  empty  and  circular.  Probably  the  most 
common  appearance  is  that  of  a broad,  bright,  sharply  defined  crescent,  the  concavity 
being  formed  by  the  portion  of  the  nuclear  mass  which  is  still  included  within  the 
cell-wall,  while  the  rest  of  it  protrudes  as  a rounded  mass  exterior  to  it  (Fig.  o), 
but  empty  spaces  with  free  masses  of  granules  condensed  or  scattered  in  various 
degrees  are  also  abundantly  present  at  this  time.  This  escape  or  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  cell  may  take  qjlace  without  any  previous  formation  of  a nuclear  mass 
and  motile  granules,  but  the  result  in  any  case  is  ultimately  the  same,  and  a series 
of  bright,  sharply  defined,  more  or  less  empty,  hyaline  capsules  remains. 

This  appearance  varies  with  their  situation  : when  free  in  the  fluid  they  come 
out  as  pure  white,  flat  spaces  with  fine  dark  outlines  ; whilst,  when  situated  among 
the  corpuscles,  they  are  usually  delicately  shaded.  The  persistence  of  these  capsules 
is  wonderful,  considering  their  extreme  delicacy ; and  the  surrounding  fluid  does 
not  appear  to  enter  them,  or  to  cause  them  to  collapse,  although  in  some  cases 
there  appears  to  be  open  fissures  in  them.  The  nuclear  masses  gradually  disintegrate 
after  their  exit,  and  are  diffused  through  the  fluid  as  flakes  of  molecular  matter 
(Fig.  5). 

Peculiar  appearances  are  induced  during  the  progress  of  the  above  changes  in 
those  cases  in  which  masses  of  cells  have  been  embedded  in  the  interspaces  of  the 
clot,  and  in  which  the  whole  preparation  has,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  passed  into 
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a syrupy  condition.  The  outer  walls  of  the  cells  appear  to  adhere  to  one  another 
and  to  the  margins  of  the  interspaces,  and  the  contents  shrinking  away  and  condensing 
appear  as  small  circular  masses  in  the  ceirtre  of  empty  irregular  vacuoles  in  the 
clot. 

Subsequently  to  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  cells,  there  is  in  many  cases 
an  abundant  development  of  irregularly  oval  and  rounded  particles  of  various  sizes 
throughout  the  preparation.  They  are  of  various  forms,  globular,  irregularly  lobed, 
and  either  scattered  or  arranged  in  pairs,  trios  or  series  (Fig.  6).  Many  of  the  series 
are  very  complex  and  much  ramified,  whilst  others  consist  of  linear  series,  each 
member  of  which  is  smaller  than  its  predecessor.  The  nature  of  these  bodies 
remains  quite  uncertain.  Beyond  a certain  increase  in  size  they  have  not  been 
observed  to  undergo  any  further  development,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  probably 
of  an  oily  nature.  When  of  such  a nature,  they  are  from  the  first  brightly 
refractive  and  perfectly  structureless,  and  are  ultimately,  at  the  close  of  one  or  two 
months  from  the  commencement  of  observation,  resolved  into  oily  flakes  and  strings, 
the  latter  of  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  vibriones  or  fungal  threads,  more 
especially  when  they  begin  to  break  up  into  rows  of  separate  oil  globules. 

In  others,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  they  may  in  these 
instances  be  observed  to  become  finely  molecular,  so  that  the  preparation  is 
ultimately  crowded  with  minute  molecular  patches  of  various  forms  (Fig.  6).  It  is 
possible  that  the  latter  bodies  may  be  the  escaped,  so-called  “ vacuoles  ” of  the 
bioplasts.  These  are  always  surrounded  with  a portion  of  more  or  less  condensed 
material,  which  would  be  likely  to  persist  after  the  solution  of  the  surrounding  softer 
material. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  preparations  of  blood  kept  under  continuous  observa- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  above,  milky  spots,  due  to  the  appearance  of  small 
homogeneous  circular  bodies,  may  be  observed  in  some  numbers  in  the  fluid,  but 
they  have  not  been  seen  to  undergo  any  further  development,  and,  as  a rule,  do  not 
persist  long. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  particles  above  described,  the  only  further  change 
noted  has  been  a gradual  disintegration  of  all  the  elements  of  the  preparation  ; and, 
although  the  latter  have  frequently  been  kept  for  weeks  under  observation,  no  further 
development  has  taken  place,  and  with  very  few  and  accidental  exceptions,  there 
has  been  no  appearance  of  recognizable  fungal,  or  bacterial  elements  in  them. 

It  now  remains  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  principal  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  these  observations.  The  conveniences  afforded  by  a tropical  climate 
for  any  such  series  of  observations  as  these  are  very  great,  as  the  temperature  as  a 
rule  is  sufficiently  high  to  secure  that  the  activity  of  the  bioplasts  contained  in  the 
blood  is  not  too  rapidly  checked.  During  a period  of  frequent  observation  in  the 
course  of  the  past  season  the  thermometer  ranged  from  a maximum  of  98'2°  F.  to  a 
minimum  of  76  3°  F. 
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It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  remark  that  the  use  of  immersion  objectives  involves 
a disadvantageous  depression  of  temperature,  due  to  evaporation  of  tlie  him  of  water, 
which  is  placed  between  the  lens  and  the  covering-glass.  The  prolonged  use  of  such 
a lens  has  frequently  appeared  in  this  way  to  check  the  activity  of  the  bioplasts  in 
the  blood. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  determined  by  these  observations  is  the  fact, 
that  the  blood  in  cholera  is,  as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  free  from  bacteria,  either 
actual  or  potential.  This  is  the  case  as  well  shortly  after  death  as  during  life,  and 
holds  in  regard  to  every  stage  of  the  disease.  In  one  or  two  cases,  a slight  develop- 
ment of  distinct  bacteria  has  occurred  during  the  course  of  ol:)servation,  but  this  is 
no  more  than  may  occur  in  the  most  healthy  specimens  of  blood,  and  the  idea  that 
bacteria  are  normally  present  in  the  blood  in  cholera  may  be  final ly  dismissed.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  certain  of  the  appearances  oliserved  in  series  of  observations,  such 
as  those  described  above,  may  afford  a clue  to  the  origin  of  such  an  idea.  At  an 
early  stage  when  the  bioplasts  are  of  great  lluidity  and  tenuity,  monad-like  granules, 
contained  in  and  moving  with  them,  may  be  supposed  to  be  free  and  endowed  with 
independent  motion,  but  this  will  he  found,  on  prolonged  observation,  not  to  be  the 
case,  and  as  the  density  of  the  bioplasts  increases  the  true  relations  of  the  granules 
will  appear.  At  a much  later  stage,  namely,  at  that  of  escape  of  the  contents  of  the 
cells,  patches  of  molecular  matter  and  scattered  granules  may  result;  and  finally, 
w’hen  general  disintegration  of  the  bioplasts  occurs,  large  sheets  and  masses  of 
evenly  molecular  matter  may  occupy  much  of  the  pre})aration,  but  these  granules, 
micrococcoid  patches  and  molecular  flakes,  are  no  new  developments,  but  are  clearly 
traceable  to  mere  disintegrative  changes  in  bodies  }ireviously  present. 

The  molecular  matter  so  produced,  be  it  scattered  or  aggregated,  undergoes  no 
further  development,  and  shows  no  motion  or  any  other  indication  of  vitality.  The 
term  bacteria  is  often  very  vaguely  and  loosely  employed,  hut  it  is,  under  no  pretext, 
applicable  to  mere  dead  particles  due  to  simple  disintegration. 

As  regards  bacteria,  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  fungal  elements  as  a 
normal  and  constant  characteristic  of  the  blood  in  cholera.  There  is  absolutely  no- 
thing in  favour  of  any  such  view  ; there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
fungal  elements  in  the  blood  whilst  in  the  body,  and  only  very  rare  and  clearly 
accidental  development  of  such  bodies  after  its  removal  from  it.  These  (juestions, 
however,  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  in  a succeeding  section  (page  78). 

Possibly  the  most  important  result  to  be  derived  from  observations  on  the 

blood  in  cholera,  conducted  in  the  manner  described  above,  is  the  explanation  which 
they  are  capable  of  affording  of  the  nature  of  the  hioplastic  bodies  and  cells  so 

abundant  in,  and  so  characteristic,  of,  evacuations  passed  during  the  course  of  the 

disease.  We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  such  evacuations  frequently  contain 
evidences  of  the  esca]ie  of  blood  into  the  intestines,  either  by  the  presence  of 
red  corpuscles  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  and  occasionally  included  within  the 
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characteristic  cells  of  the  discharges,  or  by  that  of  a more  or  less  pronounced  pinkish 
and  sanguineous  tinge  of  the  fluids,  with  the  subsequent  appearance  of  blood  crystals 
in  them.  Now  if,  as  observation  has  proved,  the  bioplasts  contained  in  the  blood  are 
capable  of  such  activity  and  multiplication  when  removed  from  the  body,  and  with 
quite  abnormal  surroundings,  it  is  surely  fair  to  allow  them  an  equal,  if  not  superior, 
capacity  when  exuded  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  intestines. 

Such  bioplasts,  in  passing  through  the  various  changes  described  above,  will  come 
to  present  every  modification  of  appearance  and  characters  presented  by  those  found  in 
the  discharges.  In  their  earlier  stages  they  will  correspond  with  the  freely  motile 
amoeba!  of  the  evacuations ; when  rather  older  they  lose  their  freedom  of  motion  and 
show  mere  feeble  changes  of  form,  ultimately  becoming  motionless  and  pus-like  or 
rather  exudation-like  cells,  such  as  are  observed  in  the  flakes  of  lymph  in  peritonitic 
and  similar  effusions,  and  such  cells  we  know  to  form  the  great  bulk  of  those  present 
in  perfectly  recent  choleraic  dejections. 

Whilst  in  this  condition  it  has  been  already  mentioned  that  they  frequently  show 
one  or  more  distinct  nuclear  vacuoles  in  their  interior,  and  they  are  then  identical 
in  aspect  with  the  large  mother-cells  containing  bioplast-masses,  previously  described 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  evacuations. 

There  is  one  class  of  bodies  in  the  evacuations,  the  nature  of  which  has  hitherto 
been  peculiarly  puzzling  and  obscure,  namely,  that  of  flattened,  whitish  or  pale-yellowish 
hyaline  cells  showing  no  evident  structure  or  contents,  but  the  observations  on  the 
changes  occurring  in  the  bioplasts  of  the  blood  explain  the  nature  of  these  also,  for 
the  empty  capsules  persisting  after  the  escape  of  the  molecular  contents  of  the  pus- 
like cells,  are  exactly  similar  to  the  hyaline  bodies  of  the  evacuations,  and  unless  the 
actual  steps  in  their  formation  had  been  followed,  their  nature  would  have  been  as 
obscure  as  that  of  the  latter  cells  has  till  now  remained.  Hyaline  vesicles,  some- 
what resembling  these,  are,  more  or  less,  generally  found  in  all  intestinal  discharges, 
and  are  probably  the  result  of  endosmotic  processes  acting  oii  the  epithelial  cells,  as 
was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Heidenhain  and  Briicke  in  connection  with  appearances 
observed  in  healthy  epithelium ; they  may  occasionally  be  seen  closely  attached  to  the 
cells  in  those  very  exceptional  cases  in  which  epithelium  can  be  detected  in  choleraic 
discharges,  as  well  as  very  frequently  in  connection  with  the  loose  epithelium  found 
in  the  intestines  after  death,  as  figured  and  described  in  the  last  report.* 

These  observations  on  the  blood,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  cells  and  bioplasts  of  the  evacuations,  do 
not  tend  to  indicate  fhe  presence  of  a microscopically  demonstrable  morbid  poison  in 
either  medium,  they  merely  show  that  the  escape  of  materials  from  the  blood  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  most  remarkable  and  constant  microscopic 
features  in  the  evacuations. 

* Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  : Appendix  B. 
Plate  III. 
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B.— Results  of  microscopic  examinations  of  the  blood  in  health  and  in  diseases 
other  than  cholera. 

As  might  be  supposed,  these  systematic  observations  on  the  blood  in  cholera 
were  not  commenced  without  our  having,  as  we  thought,  made  ourselves  practically 
conversant  with  all  the  changes  discernible  in  normal  blood ; indeed,  on  referring  to 
our  notes,  we  find  that  daily,  and  in  several  cases  hourly,  observations  had  been 
entered  relative  to  about  three  dozen  specimens  examined  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  foregoing,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  phenomena  just 
described.  Whereas  in  the  written  description  of  the  second  case  of  the  cholera-blood 
series,  we  find  it  entered  on  the  fourth  day  that  “the  serous  portion  of  the  specimen 
is  crowded  with  granular,  white  corpuscles,  extremely  like  pus-cells."’  Then  follow 
careful  notes  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  specimens  in  which  the  various  stages 
above  summarised  are  minutely  described. 

Thinking  that  it  might  by  no  means  be  impossible  that  similar  changes  might 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  normal  blood  series,  we  determined  to  go  over  this 
ground  again,  and  found  this  to  have  been  the  case,  to  a certain  extent  at  all  events, 
in  some  samples  of  blood.  Still  even  in  these  exceptional  cases  the  difference  is  so 
marked  that  we  almost  venture  to  state  that,  given  two  samples  of  blood,  one  being 
choleraic  and  the  other  healthy,  although  to  the  naked  eye,  or  at  tirst  sight  under 
the  microscope,  no  difference  might  be  discerned,  we  could  pretty  accurately  state  on 
the  second  day  to  which  of  the  two  sources  the  specimens  should  be  referred. 

Similar  amoeboid  corpuscles  may  very  readily  be  detected  creeping  out  of  the 
blood  clot  in  this  climate  without  any  special  artificial  arrangements  being  adopted  to 
raise  the  temperature  even  in  healthy  blood ; but  in  no  single  case  have  we  hitherto 
seen  them  appear  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  blood  obtained 
from  patients  suffering  from  cholera,  where  not  infrequently  little  white  spots  about 
the  size  of  a millet-seed  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  which,  when  placed  under 

the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  aggregations  of  these  pus-like  coi- 

puscles.  Added  to  this  the  corpuscles  a})pear  to  be  smaller  and  to  disintegrate  much 

more  readily  in  normal  blood ; so  much  so  that  in  the  course  of  about  twenty-four 

hours  nothing  special  is  to  be  observed,  merely  the  usual  proportion  of  white  cells, 
with  possibly  some  aggregations  of  molecules  and  a few  hyaline  cells,  regarding  the 
origin  of  which  no  conjecture  could  have  been  arrived  at,  bad  the  earlier  changes 
undergone  by  the  preparation  not  been  carefully  watched ; whereas  in  cholera  these 
amoeboid  bodies,  after  they  have  become  spherical,  may,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
persist  for  several  days  without  any  marked  change. 

Whether  this  persistency  be  owing  to  the  increased  density  of  the  blood  in  cholera, 
or  to  the  character  of  the  bodies  referred  to,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  state ; nor  would 
we  for  a moment  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  any  specific  character  can  be  attributed 
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to  them,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  blood  in  cholera  is  particularly  adapted  to  their 
development,  or  at  any  rate  to  their  being  readily  recognized  and  well  preserved. 

We  have  examined  the  blood  in  other  diseases,  and  in  such  exceptional  diseases  as 
tetanus,  but  have  failed  to  discover  any  such  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  standard 
in  any  single  instance.  Whilst  examining  some  wax-cell  preparations  of  the  blood  in  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  (the  patient  having  been  for  two  days  delirious),  we  were  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles,  which, 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  are  usually  seen  in  the  ring  of  serum  surrounding  the  clot 
in  normal  blood ; and  also  by  the  constant  presence  of  numerous  interlacing  vibrio  or 
bacteria-like  filaments  along  the  edge  of  the  preparation,  stretching  across  from  one 
cluster  of  red  corpuscles  to  another.  No  movements  whatever  were  exhibited  by  these 
bodies,  which,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  became  slightly  beaded,  and  eventually 
disappeared. 

So  closely  did  they  resemble  the  low  forms  of  life  above  referred  to,  that  we  were 
at  first  much  puzzled  as  to  their  real  nature ; but  on  subjecting  a perfectly  fresh  sample 
of  the  blood  to  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid  in  the  usual  way,  we  found  that  under  these 
circumstances  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  delicate  bodies  referred  to  could  be 
detected.  We  therefoi'e  inferred  that  their  presence  in  specimens  otherwise  prepared 
was  due  to  the  separation  of  fibrine,  which  had  not  had  time  to  take  place  to  any  great 
extent  before  the  fluid  was  fixed  by  the  osmic  acid. 

The  resemblance  which  these  appearances  bore  to  the  description  of  the  motion- 
less hacteridia  of  Davaine,  as  occurring  in  the  blood  in  “ mal  de  rate  ” or  malignant 
pustule,  was  very  great ; and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  hacteridia  so  pro- 
minently set  forth  in  connection  with  this  malady,  are  not  living  organisms  at  all,  but 
simply  coagulated  fibrine-filaments. 

Whilst  this  report  was  passing  through  the  press.  Dr.  Bastian’s  very  remarkable 
work  * came  into  our  hands,  and  we  were  much  impressed  by  a reference  made  in  it 
to  the  experiments  of  M.  Onimus,  which  show  that  “neither  leucocytes  nor  any  other 
kind  of  anatomical  elements  ” are  ])roduced  in  serum  whose  fibrine  has  been 
coagulated. 

This  possibly  accounts  for  the  remarkable  j^aucity  in  the  number  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  in  ty})lioid  fever  when  examined  as  above  described,  and  appears  to  us  to 
verify  to  a great  extent  the  opinion  which  we  have  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
bacteroid  bodies  in  the  blood  in  typhoid  fever,  and  of  the  hacteridia  in  “ mal  de  rate.” 
Possibly,  also,  the  great  number  of  the  bioplasts  which  appear  in  the  serum  of  the  blood 
in  cholera,  may  be  due  to  a diminution  in  the  normal  coagulability  of  the  blood.j* 

The  “ pus-cells  ” described  as  occurring  in  the  vessels  in  pyaemia,  may  be  due  to 

* “The  Beginnings  of  Life,”  2 volumes:  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1S72. 

t This  conjecture  appears  to  receive  a certain  amount  of  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  in  two  slight  cases 
of  cholera  the  blood  was  observed  to  contain  such  fibrinoid  filaments  coincidcntly  with  an  unusually  small 
number  of  leucocytes. 
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aggregation  of  bioplasts.  It  has  long  been  known  that  in  pyaemia  the  smaller  vessels 
and  capillaries,  especially  near  the  parts  atfeeted,  are  frequently  blocked  up  witli 
what  are  believed  by  many  to  be  aggregations  of  pus-cells  in  various  stages  of 
disintegration  ; but  another  school,  with  Virchow  as  one  of  its  principal  expounders 
denies  that  these  plugs  are  due  to  pus,  but  ascribes  them  to  solid  particles  brought 
by  the  veins  from  the  diseased  tissue.  Perhaps  when  the  tendency  in  certain  conditions 
of  the  blood  to  aggegration  of  particles  of  its  plasma,  in  the  manner  described  as 
occurring  in  cholera,  becomes  generally  known,  these  views  relative  to  the  pus-like 
corpuscles  in  the  small  vessels  may  become  materially  modified.  We  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  samples  from  blood  from  a patient  suffering  from  pyaemia,  but  we 
may  state  that  the  nearest  approach  to  the  above  described  appearance  of  the  blood 
in  cholera  was  obtained  in  specimens  of  blood  (examined  by  precisely  the  same 
method)  from  dogs,  in  whom  a condition  more  or  less  approaching  to  pyaemia  had 
been  artificially  produced. 

It  is  neither  impossible,  nor  without  some  show  of  reason  to  infer,  that  the  same 
tendency  on  the  part  of  these  plasma  particles  to  leave  the  clot,  and  to  become 
separated  from  the  red  cells,  may  exist  in  the  living  tissues ; that  a tendency  to 
accumulation  in  the  minute  vessels  and  capillaries  may  occur  in  cholera ; and  that 
this,  to  some  extent  at  least,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
the  capillary  circulation  is  evidently  carried  on  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 

These  suggestions  we  make  with  much  diffidence,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  test  their  accuracy  by  direct  experiment.  In  such  complicated  investigations  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  adduce  positive  proof  of  the  truth  of  inferences  which 
are  yet  so  far  founded  on  evidence  that  they  deserve  notice. 

The  points  in  question  will  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  inquiry,  but 
meantime  it  appears  desirable  that  the  possible  accuracy  of  the  views  we  have 
expressed  should  be  recorded. 

C.— Observations  on  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  question  of  monads  and 
bacteria,  of  fungi  and  of  sarcinae. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  zymotic  theories  of  the  production  of  disease,  and 
notably  of  cholera,  is  the  question  of  the  existence  of  monads,  bacteria  and  such- 
like organisms  in  the  blood  of  the  persons  affected,  either  in  such  a condition  as 
readily  to  be  recognized,  or  in  such  an  undeveloped  state  as  to  elude  detection  by  the 
best  objectives  yet  constructed.  As  to  the  former  condition  we  have  already  very 
emphatically  expressed  the  conclusion  which  our  observations  have  forced  upon  us, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  blood  in  cholera  is  concerned,  namely,  that  no  such  bodies 
can  be  seen  in  this  Huid,  either  during  life  or  within  a few  hours  after  death  as 
an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  disease. 

Whether  or  not  such  organisms  may,  nevertheless,  be  potentially  p)resent,  is 
a question  to  which  we  have  devoted  a considerable  portion  of  our  time.  In  order 
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to  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  cursory  examinations  merely  of  any  number  of 
specimens  of  blood  would  have  availed  but  little,  consequently  the  plan  already 
described  for  the  continuous  observation  of  pi’eparations  of  this  nature  was  adopted. 
Before  starting,  however,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  amount  of  air  present  in  the 
wax-cells  resorted  to  was  amply  sufficient  by  inoculating  samples  of  healthy  blood 
with  minute  quantities  of  bacteria  ; and  observing  whether  or  not  the  latter  could  be 
seen  to  multiply  as  rapidly  in  these  closed  cells  as  in  similar  cells  whose  walls  had 
been  perforated  in  two  or  three  places,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  air,  not  the  slightest  difference  could  be  observed.  Fungi  were  also  tested  in  the 
same  way  with  identical  results.  Indeed,  after  the  first  few  hours  of  observation, 
many  of  the  preparations  here  referred  to  were  thus  ventilated,  but  this  appeared  to 
have  no  effect,  save  to  render  them  more  liable  to  invasion  by  fungi  and  acari. 

We  have  preserved  notes  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  specimens  of  blood 
derived  from  various  sources,  each  of  which  has  been  kept  under  observation  for 
periods  varying  from  three  days  to  nearly  three  months.  As,  however,  these  would 
occupy  so  much  space  were  they  published  in  detail,  we  have  tabulated  the  results  in 
as  simple  a manner  as  we  possibly  could. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  the  number  of  instances  in  which 
monads  or  bacteria  appeared  in  the  specimens  of  blood,  whether  irr  health  or  in 
cholera,  before  or  after  death,  is  very  insignificant ; indeed,  in  not  a single  instance  is 
it  recorded  that  any  such  organisms  were  present  when  examined  immediately  after 
it  was  obtained.  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  extraordinary  precautions  were  adopted, 
such  as  exposing  the  covering-glass  or  the  needle  to  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp — 
very  ordinary  precautions  indeed  having  sufficed  to  prevent  contamination  to  any 
great  extent  with  any  low  forms  of  life  whatever.  Of  the  22  specimens  of  healthy 
blood  examined,  distinct  evidence  of  monads  or  bacteria  was  only  once  observed,  and 
fungal  filaments  only  appeared  on  three  occasions,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  13  per 
cent.  In  the  blood  of  cholera  patients  obtained  during  life,  monads  or  bacteria  were 
only  observed  on  two  occasions  in  39  specimens,  and  fungi  were  seen  to  develop 
in  six  preparations,  just  2 per  cent,  more  than  in  healthy  blood.  Except  on  one 
occasion,  the  fungus  was  observed  to  have  entered  the  preparation  from  without,  the 
filaments  having  insinuated  themselves  between  the  covering-glass  and  the  ring  of  wax 
at  a spot  where  apposition  had  not  been  perfectly  effected ; in  the  exceptional  case 
the  filament  emerged  from  the  clot,  and  was  probably  derived  from  a spore  deposited 
on  the  covering-glass  by  the  duster. 

The  absence  of  these  low  forms  of  life  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  table  of  the 
cholera-blood  preparations  obtained  after  death.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens 
so  obtained,  a series  had  already  been  under  examination  during  life.  Of  the 
18  cases  recorded,  there  was  not  a single  preparation  which  manifested  distinct 
evidence  of  bacteria,  either  on  the  first  or  succeeding  days,  and  fungi  developed  on 
lour  occasions  only. 
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Tables  skotving  the  frequency  with  which  Monads  or  Bacteria,  Fungi,  and  Sarciuw 
appeared  during  continuous  observations  of  22  specimens  of  h.eaUhy  h/uma/u 
blood,  and  of  57  specimens  of  blood,  from  cholera  patients,  18  of  tvhich  were 
obtained  after  death. 
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* Under  this  heading  in  this  and  succeeding  Tables  only  such  molecules  or  staves  are  included  as  showed  distinct  evidence  of 
vitality  by  form,  growth,  or  movemeni;. 

**  These,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  refer  to  instances  in  which  the  fungal  filaments  manifestly  invaded  the  preparation 
from  without. 

t The  fimgus  seen  to  start  from  the  centre  of  the  clot. 

it  The  blood  in  these  preparations  had  been  mixed  with  a solution  of  acetate  of  potash  and  had  been  left  unsealed. 

I Penicillium. 

II  Penicillium  aud  aspergillus  heads  were  distinctly  seen  to  be  borne  on  bi-anches  arising  from  one  and  the  same  filament. 


As  to  the  presence  of  sarcinie  in  the  blood,  which  latterly  have  been  alluded  to 
(by  I.iOstorfer  and  other  observers)  as  being  constantly  present  in  this  fluid,  we  can 
merely  state  that  on  two  occasions  only  did  we  observe  them  make  their  appearance 
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during  our  examinations  of  the  preparation  of  blood  here  referred  to ; and  it  so 
happens  that  whereas  six  samples  of  the  particular  blood  alluded  to  were  under 
observation,  only  in  the  tw'o  specimens,  to  which  a solution  of  acetate  of  potash  had 
been  added,  did  the  sarcinas  appear.  We  have  recorded  another  case  as  being  of 
a questionable  nature,  the  bodies  observed  having  appeared  to  us  to  be  more  like 
crystals  which  had  assumed  a sarcinoid  arrangement : indeed,  from  what  we  have 
observed  of  sarcinse  under  other  circumstances  also,  we  incline  strongly  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  crystalline  rather  than  organised  bodies. 

Having  in  our  own  minds  become  perfectly  satisfied  that  none  of  the  organisms 
above  alluded  to  existed  in  the  blood  in  a state  of  health,  or  in  cholera,  and  having 
also  observed  that  when  ordinary  blood  was  inoculated  with  monads  or  bacteria,  their 
multiplication  and  activity  usually  ceased  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  unless 
fresh  material  were  added,  we  were  still  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  in- 
crease in  a more  marked  degree,  and  whether  their  period  of  activity  w’ould  be  prolonged 
by  being  introduced  into  the  circulation.  With  the  view  of  attempting  to  clear  up 
this  matter,  decomposing  solutions  swarming  with  monads,  bacteria  and  vibriones 
were  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  a sample  of  the  blood  being  in  most  instances 
previously  examined  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  the  animals  slaughtered  at  periods 
varying  from  a few  minutes  to  a week  after  the  operations.  Our  note  book  contains 
a record  of  forty-nine  such  experiments  which  we  thus  briefly  epitomise : — 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  79  that  the  minute  organisms,  with  which 
decomposing  organic  solutions  swarm,  do  not  multiply  on  being  introduced  into  the  blood 
of  healthy  or  diseased  animals ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blood  of  several  of 
the  dogs  experimented  upon  had,  on  a previous  occasion,  or  even  on  two  occasions,  been 
contaminated  in  a similar  manner,  and  could  consequently  scarcely  be  designated  healthy. 

Indeed,  not  only  is  it  shown  that  the  organisms  under  consideration  cease  to 
multiply  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  but  that  they  actually  diminish  in 
number  every  hour  they  remain  in  the  systeiu,  and  eventually  disappear  altogether.: 

Out  of  twelve  preparations  of  blood  obtained  from  animals  within  six  hours  after 
the  introduction  of  putrefying  matter  into  their  veins,  active  monads  and  bacteria 
were  present  in  seven  of  them,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  58  per  cent.  ; and  out  of  thirty 
preparations  examined,  under  similar  circumstances  within  twenty-four  hours,  they 
were  distinctly  recognized  in  fourteen,  or  something  under  47  per  cent. ; whereas,  in 
nineteen  specimens  of  blood  derived  from  animals  that  had  been  inoculated  in  this 
manner  from  two  to  seven  days  previously,  these  bodies  could  only  be  detected  in 
two  of  them,  or  only  at  the  rate  of  about  10^  per  cent.,  just  6 per  cent,  higher  than 
was  observed  to  be  the  case  in  healthy  blood,  which  we  have  attributed  to  accidental 
circumstances. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  four  of  the  dogs  whose  blood  had  been  infected  on  two 
occcasions  each,  the  blood,  when  examined  within  four,  five  and  six  days  of  the  first 
infection,  did  not  present  a trace  of  these  organisms. 


l^ART  i.J  Results  of  Inti'oduction  of  Putrefying  Matter  into  Blood. 
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Table  slmving  the  result  of  experiments  to  ascertain  how  long  after  the  introduction 
of  putrefying  matter  into  the  blood.,  bacteria,  etc.,  could  be  detected. 


* Preparations  thus  marked  indicate  that  they  were  obtained  after  the  deatli  of  the  animal. 


What  becomes  of  them  we  are  not  in  a position  to  state.  Whether  they  become 
disintegrated  or  dissolved  in  the  warm  serum,  or  become  merely  filtered  off  during 
their  passage  through  the  tissues  and  glands,  is  a subject  we  hope  satisfactorily  to 
settle  before  long.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  examined  fluid 
expressed  from  the  axillary  and  mesenteric  glands  in  the  greater  number  of  the  cases 
above  tabulated  (and  in  the  same  way),  and  have  found  that  bacteria  could  be  detected 
in  them,  especially  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  at  later  periods  than  in  the  blood,  but 
have  noticed  them  absent,  after  a time,  in  these  also. 
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As  to  whether  these  motile  molecules,  or  staves,  are  themselves  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance  which  takes  place  in  the  system,  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  putrefying 
material  into  the  blood  (as  will  be  fully  referred  to  in  a subsequent  chapter^,  or  whether 
they  are  merely  the  indicators  that  fluid  containing  them  possesses  this  property, 
or  indeed  whether  their  presence  at  all  is  of  any  moment,  we  must  for  the  present 
defer  discussing.  It  will,  however,  be  evident,  on  perusal  of  our  notes  of  experiments 
on  animals  further  on,  that  the  question  must  have  been  constantly  pressed  upon 
our  attention. 


II.  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  ORGANIC  FLUIDS  INTO 
THE  SYSTEM. 

We  had  deferred  taking  up  systematically  that  portion  of  the  programme,  drawn 
up  for  our  guidance  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  relating  to  the  experiments 
which  should  be  carried  out  on  lower  animals  in  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry  until 
the  present  year,  as  we  did  not  feel  that  our  knowledge  of  the  various  stages  through 
which  persons  suffering  from  cholera  have  to  pass,  and  of  the  ^post-mortem  appear- 
ances associated  with  the  disease,  was  sufficiently  exact  to  enable  us  to  conduct 
observations  of  this  nature  wdth  profit. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  every  means  was  adopted  to  inflict  as  little 
pain  as  possible  on  the  animals  which  have  passed  through  our  hands,  considerably 
over  a hundred  dogs,  together  with  several  animals  of  a smaller  kind. 

Chloroform  has  invariably  been  resorted  to  : in  no  single  instance  has  any  animal 
been  slaughtered  excej)t  when  thoroughly  under  its  influence ; and  when,  as  in 
some  of  the  experiments,  considerable  pain  would  have  been  inflicted  by  allowing  the 
animal  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic  before  the  experiment  was 
concluded,  it  has  been  kept  under  its  influence  during  the  whole  period  of  operation, 
two  or  three  hours,  as  the  case  may  have  required. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  observations  small  animals  were  selected,  such 
as  rats,  rabbits,  or  rather  hares,  for  rabbits  are  not  obtainable  here ; but  we  found 
the  administration  of  chloroform  so  very  frequently  proved  fatal  with  such  animals, 
that  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  same  fatality  was  observed  in  connection  with 
puppies  and  young  dogs : indeed,  even  in  dealing  with  large  healthy  dogs  we  calculate 
on  losing  about  one  in  five  through  this  cause  alone.  Moreover,  the  effects  produced 
were  of  so  contrary  a character,  even  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  that  we  feel 
convinced  that  any  data  of  this  kind  obtained  by  experiments  on  small  and  delicate 
animals  are  extremely  liable  to  mislead. 

This  is  a very  unfortunate  circumstance,  not  only  because,  as  a rule,  small  animals 
are  more  easily  obtained  and  more  manageable,  but  also  because  the  observations  on 
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cholera-material  hitherto  recorded,  and  which  have  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
opinion  of  medical  writers,  and  of  the  scientific  world  generally,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  derived  from  experiments  on  even  more  delicate  animals  than  those  above 
referred  to. 

This  drawback  will  be  evident  to  all  w’ho  may  carefully  peruse  some  of  the 
following  cases,  more  especially  those  recorded  in  connection  with  the  attempts  to 
produce  infection  by  the  introduction  of  choleraic  and  other  organic  matters  into  the 
circulation. 

The  unsuitableness  of  small  animals  for  experiments  involving  section  of  minute 
and  deep-seated  nerves  arises,  to  a great  extent  at  least,  from  a different  cause, 
namely,  the  extreme  tenuity  of  nerve  fibres  in  such,  which  in  man  are  large  and 
easily  accessible,  and  are  even  moderately  large  in  well-developed  dogs.  Size  is  of 
still  more  importance,  where,  as  in  remarkable  cases  to  be  afterwards  referred  to, 
the  section  of  a certain  portion  of  a nerve  appears  to  make  such  a vast  difference  in 
the  result  of  the  experiment. 

We  have,  therefore,  selected  the  dog  not  only  from  its  size,  but  also  from  the 
fact  of  its  food  being  very  closely  allied  to  that  of  man,  as  being  more  suitable 
to  experiments  of  the  nature  here  alluded  to,  especially  as  the  organic  substances 
hitherto  experimented  upon  have  not  been  introduced  in  the  circulation  through 
the  digestive  system.  Had  such  a method  been  adopted,  the  tremendous  powers  of 
digestion  of  the  native  pariah  or  Bedouin  dog  would  have  rendered  any  comparative 
data  unmistakably  useless.*  Added  to  this,  the  numbers  obtainable  and  with  tolerable 
ease  (these  dogs  being  under  the  ban  of  the  Police  here),  it  will  be  evident  that,  taking 
all  things  together,  they  are  the  most  suitable  animals  for  systematic  investigation 
of  this  nature. 

A.— Experiments  on  the  injection  of  choleraic  and  other  organic  fluids  into  the 
veins  of  animals. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  generalizations  derived  from  any  such  series 
of  experiments  as  that  included  under  the  above  heading,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that 
the  precise  grounds  for  these  should  be  known.  We  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
proceed  to  give  a brief  abstract  of  the  results  of  various  cases,  condensed  from  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them  which 
the  data  appear  in  our  estimation  to  warrant. 

We  are  the  rather  inclined  to  such  a course,  seeing  that  almost  any  series  of 

* We  purpose,  however,  availing  ourselves  of  an  early  opportunity  of  trying  the  effect  of  injecting 
various  substances  dii-ectly  into  the  small  intestines  of  animals,  by  taking  out  a loop  of  the  gut,  and  introducing 
the  selecte<l  substance  by  means  of  a finely  pointed  syringe ; thus  overcoming  tliis  source  of  fallacy,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  direct  action  of  the  stomach  is  concerned. 
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careful  experiments  on  animals  has  not  merely  a direct  bearing  on  the  point  immediately 
at  issue,  but  ought  at  tire  same  time  to  be  capable  of  throwing  numerous  sidelights  on 
other  subjects  of  physiological  and  pathological  interest. 

In  proceeding  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  result  of  individual  experiments, 
some  more  or  less  systematic  arrangement  of  them  is  essential.  The  experiments 
in  question,  in  this  instance,  might  be  classified  on  various  priirciples ; but  an  arrange- 
ment having  as  its  basis  the  fact  of  the  purity  or  dilution  of  the  medium  employed, 
and  sub-divided  according  to  the  age  of  the  material,  in  other  words  according  to  the 
amount  of  decomposition  which  it  has  undergone,  appears  to  be  as  natural  and  as 
convenient  as  any.  Such  an  arrangement  has  accordingly  been  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  experiments  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

1.- -Experiments  on  the  injection  of  pure  choleraic  fluids  into  the  veins  of 

ANIMALS. 

(r/,)  The  choleraic  material  used  being  fresh. 

Experiment  I.^ — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  nearly 
an  ounce  of  choleraic  evacuation  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The 
material  injected  consisted,  in  greater  part,  of  grey  watery  fluid,  but  contained  in 
addition  numerous  minute  fragments  of  the  tlocculi  characteristic  of  choleraic 
evacuations.  The  operation  was  performed  at  8 a.m. 

The  animal  continued  dull  and  sluggish  throughout  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
did  not  show  the  slightest  indication  of  pain.  It  neither  was  purged  nor  vomited, 
and  on  the  following  morning,  24  hours  after  the  operation,  it  appeared  to  be 
much  livelier  than  on  the  previous  evening.  The  wound  in  the  thigh,  however, 
presented  an  unhealthy  aspect,  and  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  swelling 
around  it.  The  animal  became  rapidly  more  depressed  and  dull  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  appeared  to  be  in  a dying  condition  ; but  throughout  it  showed 
not  a single  symptom  which  could  be  supposed  to  resemble  those  of  cholera. 

As  it  appeared  probable  that  it  would  die  during  the  night,  and  that  the  results 
of  'post-mortem  examination  would  therefore  he  vitiated,  it  was  anew  put  under 
chloroform  at  5 P.M.,  33  hours  after  the  injection,  and  the  administration  continued 
until  respiration  ceased.  An  immediate  post-mortem  examination  was  then  performed, 
the  results  of  which  were  as  follows  : — 

There  was  much  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  an  unhealthy  nature  around  the 
wound  extending  for  some  distance  up  the  flank.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  contain  no  fluid,  and  the  peritoneum  both  in  its  visceral 
end  parietal  layers  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  intestines  were  empty,  and 
in  every  respect  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  liver  was  extremely  fatty,  and 
so  soft  and  friable  as  to  break  under  the  slightest  pressure.  On  its  upper  surface  there 
was  a radiating  cicatrix  which,  from  its  appearance,  seemed  to  indicate  the  site  of  an 
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old  rupture  of  tlie  orgari.  The  larger  veins  contained  fluid  blood,  and  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  any  part  of  it.  The  kidneys  were  ex- 
tremely fatty,  and  the  left  one  contained  one  or  two  embolic  masses  of  considerable 
size,  pi’ojecting  on  the  surface  and  extending  deeply  into  its  substance.  The  bladder 
was  full  of  urine.  The  pleurfe,  lungs  and  heart  were  perfectly  normal  in  aspect.  The 
blood  showed  no  traces  of  bacteria  in  it  when  carefully  examined  a quarter  of  an  hour 
after  its  removal  from  the  heart. 


(6)  Tlte  choleraic  material  used  being  one  day  old. 

Experiment  II. — A dog  which  had  been  previously  the  subject  of  injections  of 
choleraic  media,  both  femorals  and  one  basilic  vein  having  been  previously  tied 
(vide  Experiments  VI,  XXXVI  and  XL),  but  which  was  nevertheless  in  very  fair 
condition,  was  put  under  chloroform  at  7-30  a.m.  The  remaining  basilic  vein  was 
now  opened,  and  four  drachms  of  a choleraic  evacuation  passed  by  a patient  in 
hospital  24  hours  previously,  and  which  had  remained  in  a bottle  during  the 
interval,  were  injected  into  it. 

The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  and,  saving 
that  it  limped  slightly  in  walking,  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  atfected  by  the 
operation.  It  continued  apparently  in  health  throughout  the  day,  walking  about 
and  feeding,  and  on  the  following  morning  also  it  showed  no  symptoms  of  illness. 
It  was  therefore  killed  under  chloroform  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  and  an 
immediate  post-mortem  examination  performed. 

There  was  a localised  sac  of  pus  in  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  last  injected. 
The  pus  appeared  to  be  perfectly  normal,  and  there  was  little  inflammation  around 
the  sac.  The  wounds  caused  by  the  previous  operations  were  clean  and  healthy, 
that  in  connection  with  the  femoral  vein  of  the  opposite  side  being  almost  entirely 
healed  up.  The  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  were  carefully  examined,  but  save 
for  the  existence  of  one  or  two  minute,  congested,  possibly  embolic  patches  in  the 
liver,  they  appeared  healthy  and  normal. 

Experiment  III. — A healthy  young  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform  at  7 a.m., 
and  four  drachms  of  choleraic  evacuation,  which  had  stood  for  24  hours  in  a 
bottle,  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  operation  was  performed  on 
the  same  morning  and  with  the  same  material  as  Experiment  II. 

The  animal  once  or  twice  ceased  to  respire  during  the  operation,  but,  by  resorting 
to  artificial  respiration,  sensibility  was  restored,  and  it  eventually  recovered  from  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform. 

Several  days  of  illness  supervened,  during  which  the  animal  appeared  hardly 
able  to  walk,  became  much  emaciated,  and  was  affected  with  slight  convulsive 
twitchings.  These  symptoms  gradually  passed  off',  and  at  the  close  of  a week  after 
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the  performance  of  the  operation,  it  appeared  to  have  - entirely  recovered.  It 

was  accordingly  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  and  an  immediate 

post-mortem  examination  made. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  contain  a consider- 
able quantity  of  reddish  serous  fluid.  The  intestines  were  congested  externally,  and 

contained  here  and  there  patches  of  reddish  mucus.  The  remaining  abdominal  and 

thoracic  organs  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 


(c) — The  choleraic  material  used  being  two  days  old. 

Experiment  IV. — A large,  healthy  young  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform, 
and  about  half  an  ounce  of  choleraic  material  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral 
vein.  The  material  employed  consisted  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  an  evacuation, 
which  had  stood  for  40  hours,  and  which  had,  when  quite  recent,  been  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  profusion  of  large,  active  amoeboid  bodies  present  in  it. 

The  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  appeared 
to  be  quite  unaffected  by  the  operation.  On  the  following  morning,  24  hours  after 
the  injection,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  illness,  and  during  the  subsequent  three 
days  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  so  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
day  from  the  first  operation,  he  was  made  the  subject  of  another  experiment  {vide 
Exp.  XXII). 

Experiment  V.^ — A very  young  and  healthy  pariah  pup  was  i)ut  under  chloroform, 
and  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  supernatant  fluid  from  a choleraic  evacuation 
which  had  stood  in  the  laboratory  for  48  hours  were  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein. 

The  animal  recovered  rapidly  and  perfectly  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform. 
It  showed  no  symptoms  of  illness,  and  on  the  following  day  appeared  to  be  quite 
well.  As  it  continued  in  perfect  health,  it  was  subjected  to  a fresh  operation  48 
hours  after  the  performance  of  the  former  one  Ivide  Exp.  XXXV). 

Experiment  VI. — A healthy  pariah  dog,  into  the  right  femoral  vein  of  which 
choleraic  material  had  been  injected  three  days  previously  without  result,  was  put 
under  chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  a dejection,  which  had  been  passed  48  hours 
before  by  a patient  who  had  been  ill  for  24  hours,  were  injected  into  the  femoral  vein 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  dog  was  never  fully  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  very  soon 
appeared  as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  On  the  following  day  it  seemed  to 
lie  quite  w'ell  and  remained  so  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  when  it  was  again 
operated  on  {vide  Experiment  II). 
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(d)  —The  choleraic  material  used  being  three  days  old. 

Experiment  VII. — A strong  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  choleraic  fluid  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral 
vein.  The  fluid  was  derived  from  an  evacuation  which  had  been  kept  for  72  hours.* 
It  was  watery,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  had  but  a very  slightly  offensive 
odour  and  a faint  alkaline  re-action.  There  was  hardly  any  sediment  present,  and 
the  material  injected  consisted  entirely  of  liquid  crowded  with  very  large  and  active, 
stiff-looking  bacteria,  together  with  myriads  of  active  flagellated  'monads. 

The  animal  appeared  to  he  very  little  affected  by  the  operation,  showed  no 
symptoms  of  disease  throughout  the  day,  and  by  the  following  morning  seemed  to  be 
quite  well.  Chloroform  was  accordingly  again  administered,  and  continued  until  death 
occurred  24  hours  subsequent  to  the  performance  of  the  injection. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  at  once,  the  abdomen  being  opened 
before  respiration  and  circulation  had  finally  ceased.  There  were  no  signs  of 
peritonitis  present.  Tlie  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines  appeared  to  be  quite 
healthy.  Scrapings  from  it  showed  merely  normal  epithelial  cells  and  villi  with 
the  usual  sprinkling  of  minute  bacteria.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  congested  and 
contained  a good  deal  of  fluid  in  their  interior.  A preparation  of  this  fluid  was 
mounted  in  a wax  cell  and  examined  one  hour  and  a half  afterwards.  It  was  found  to 
consist  of  a clear  liquid,  containing  no  recognisable  bacteria  or  vibriones,  but  full  of 
red  blood-corpuscles  and  active  amoeboid  bioplasts.  It  was  again  carefully  examined 
24  hours  later,  but  the  only  change  observable  in  it  was  that  the  bioplasts  had  all 
become  motionless  and  circular.  The  rest  of  the  abdomen  and  thoracic  organs  w'ere 
apparently  healthy. 

Two  preparations  of  blood  from  the  heart  were  mounted  as  usual  in  wax  cells. 
These  were  examined  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  again  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours. 
On  neither  occasion  did  they  show  anything  abnormal,  the  serum  was  perfectly  clear 
and  free  from  all  trace  of  bacteria  or  vibriones,  and  an  abundance  of  leucocytes  crawled 
out  of  the  clot  and  subsequently  underwent  their  usual  changes. 

Experiment  VIII. — Immediately  after  the  injection  of  the  previous  experiment 
laid  been  completed,  another  very  large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  six  drachms  of  the  same  fluid  were  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein. 

The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  did  not 
at  first  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  the  operation,  being  able  to  walk  to  the 
kennel  with  apparent  ease.  It  rapidly,  however,  became  much  depressed,  and  died 
within  three  hours.  A post-ruortem  examination  was  performed  five  hours  after  death. 

* The  case  from  which  it  was  derived  was  'a  very  slight  one,  rather  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  than  of 
cholera,  and  made  a rapid  recovery. 
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Post-mortem  rigidity  was  strongly  marked.  On  opening  the  abdomen  there  were 
found  to  be  no  signs  of  peritonitis.  The  small  intestine  was  pale  externally.  On  opening 
it,  it  was  found  to  be  coated  with  a thick  soft  substance  of  pink  hue.  This  layer  was  quite 
loose,  and  easily  removed  from  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane,  and  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  detached  epithelium.  When  it  was  washed  off,  the  denuded  surface  of  the 
membrane  became  visible,  from  which  only  a very  little  material  could  be  scraped, 
consisting  of  imperfectly  developed  epithelial  cells,  and  containing  an  abundance  of  very 
long,  uniseptate  or  jointless  vibriones,  lying  motionless  or  progressing  in  a serpentine 
fashion  over  the  field,  as  represented  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  1). 

For  about  six  inches  immediately  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  the  gut  appeared 
quite  healthy  and  unaffected,  but  everywhere  else  the  epithelial  coating  of  the  mucous 
membrane  appeared  to  be  detached. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  soft,  and  not  congested,  but  of  a dirty  yellow  colour  on 


Fig.  1.  X 500. 

Oscillatoria-Iike  vibriones  obtained  on  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  small  intestines  and  in  the 
mesenteric  glands. 


on  the  third  day. 


section,  and  containing  an  abundance  of  fluid.  A preparation  of  this  fluid  was  mounted 
in  a wax  cell  and  carefully  examined  an  hour  and  a half  afterwards.  It  was  found  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  gland-cells,  and  to  be  swarming  with  elongated  vibriones  like 
those  present  in  the  intestines,  for  the  most  part  uniseptate,  and  either  still  or  only 
moving  slightly.  It  was  again  examined  sixteen  hours  subsequently,  but  no  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  vibriones,  although  the  majority  of  the  gland-cells  had 
broken  down,  and  numerous  clusters  of  fatty  crystals  had  made  their  appearance. 

The  large  intestine  was  normal  in  appearance,  and  the  remaining  abdominal  organs 
were  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  a little  glairy  fluid. 

On  opening  the  thorax  there  was  found  to  be  no  pleurisy.  The  lungs  were  collapsed, 
the  left  one  totally  so,  whilst  the  right  was  partially  congested.  The  pericardium 

contained  a little  fluid,  and  there  was  slight  congestion  of  both  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers.  The  heart  was  healthy. 

A preparation  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell  and 
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examined  an  hour  afterwards.  At  that  time  no  bacteria  could  be  detected  in  it,  but 
crystals  had  begun  to  appear,  and  the  serum  was  stained  with  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  red-corpuscles,  whilst  sixteen  hours  afterw’ards  the  whole  of  the  preparation  was 
converted  into  a mass  of  large  blood-crystals. 

Experiment  IX. — On  the  completion  of  the  preceding  operation,  Experiment  VITT, 
another  very  large  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  one 
ounce  of  the  fluid  employed  in  it  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein. 

The  animal  at  first  appeared  to  be  very  little  affected,  and,  like  the  dog  of  the 

preceding  experiment,  walked  off  to  the  kennel  with  ease  and  without  manifesting 
any  symptoms  of  pain  or  inconvenience.  It  died,  however,  within  four  hours,  and  a 
jjost-mortem  examination  was  performed  four  hours  after  death. 

Post-mortem  rigidity  was  strongly  marked.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  small 
intestines  were  found  to  present  precisely  the  same  appearances,  both  externally  and 
internally,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  There  was  the  same  separation  of  the  epithelium, 
and  the  resulting  formation  of  a soft,  pink,  creamy  substance,  and  in  this  case  also 
the  portion  of  the  gut  immediately  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  was  apparently 
unaffected. 

The  only  feature  in  which  the  intestines  in  this  instance  differed  from  the  others 

consisted  in  there  being  a certain  amount  of  watery  fluid  present  in  them.  Towards 

the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  just  above  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  separation  of  the  epithelium  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  higher  up, 

and  appeared  to  be  in  a state  of  transition  towards  such  a condition. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  highly  congested  internally,  of  a soft  consistence, 
and  contained  an  abundance  of  pink  fluid,  A preparation  of  this  fluid  was  mounted 
as  usual  in  a wax-cell.  When  examined  an  hour  and  a half  subsequently,  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  minute  bacteria,  a sprinkling  of  the  long  vibriones 
occurring  in  the  glands  and  intestines  of  the  previous  case,  together  with  normal 

gland-cells  and  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles.  Sixteen  hours  later,  it  contained  an 

abundance  of  minute  active  bacteria,  together-  with  molecular  matter,  fatty  crystals 
and  cells,  but  showed  none  of  the  elongated  vibriones  previously  present  in  it. 

The  large  intestine  and  appendix  vermiformis  were  normal  in  aspect,  and  the  rest 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  appeared  healthy.  The  bladder  contained  a little  urine. 

On  opening  the  thorax  there  were  found  to  be  numerous  large  cancerous  nodules 
throughout  the  substance  of  both  lungs,  which  were  collapsed,  but  contained  a little 
air.  There  was  slight  inflammation  of  the  parietal  pericardium,  and  the  visceral 
layer  also  was  somewhat  injected. 

A preparation  of  blood  was,  as  usual,  procured  from  the  right  ventricle  and 
mounted  in  a wax-cell.  When  examined  about  two  hours  afterwards,  the  serum  was 
found  to  be  deeply  stained  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  to 
contain  numerous  minute  active  particles,  but  no  distinct  bacteria  could  be  detected 
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in  it.  Sixteen  hours  afterwards  it  was  crowded  with  large  blood-crystals  and  contained 
an  abundance  of  minute  active  bacteria. 

Experiment  X. — A small  healthy  pariah  dog  having  been  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  about  three  drachms  of  the  same  fluid  employed  in  the  three  preceding 
experiments,  but  which  had  now  been  kept  for  nearly  eight  hours  longer,  were  injected 
into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  injection  was  performed  at  4 p.m.,  and  the  animal 
died  during  the  night.  A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  at  7 a.m.  of  the 
following  day. 

Post-moHem  rigidity  was  well  marked.  There  was  a little  reddish  serum  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  but  the  intestines  and  mesentery  were  not  congested.  On  laying 
open  the  small  intestine,  the  interior  was  found  to  present  the  usual  appearances, 
the  portion  immediately  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  being  unaffected,  and  the  rest  of 
it  covered  with  a soft  pink  coating  of  detached  epithelium. 

Preparations  of  this  pink  material  as  well  as  of  matter  scraped  from  the  subjacent 
denuded  mucous  coat  were  examined.  The  former  were  found  to  consist  of  cylindrical 
epithelial  cells,  and  to  contain  numerous  long  serpentine  vibriones  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  intestines  and  glands  of  the  dogs  of  the  previous  experiments.  The 
latter  preparations  consisted  of  imperfectly  developed  epithelial  cells,  with  an  even 
greater  abundance  of  the  elongated  vibriones  (Fig.  1),  which  ultimately  resolved 
themselves  into  a network  of  leptothrix-filaments  (Fig.  2). 

The  mesenteric  glands  contained  pinkish  fluid,  a preparation  of  which  was 
mounted  in  a wax-cell.  When  examined  an  hour  afterwards,  the  gland-cells  were 

found  to  be  considerably  disintegrated,  whilst  the  fluid  contained  great  numbers  of 
the  elongated  serpentine  vibriones,  described  in  the  previous  preparations,  in  a state 
of  full  activity.  The  majority  of  them  appeared  to  be  uniseptate  with  a kind  of 
hinge  joint  in  the  middle. 

The  rest  of  the  abdominal  organs  were  healthy. 

There  was  a little  reddish  serum  in  the  pericardium ; the  right  side  of  the  heart 
was  full  of  fluid  blood,  and  the  left  contained  a little  also, 

A preparation  of  blood  was  as  usual  mounted  in  a wax-cell,  which  was  examined 
an  hour  and  a half  afterwards,  and  found  to  contain  numerous  minute  molecules  in 
active  motion,  but  no  distinct  bacteria.  IVenty-four  hours  afterwards  it  w’as  crowded 
with  large  needle-shaped  blood-crystals,  and  the  serum  had  almost  dried  up. 

(d)- — The  choleraic  material  tised  being  four  days  old. 

Experiment  XI. — A small  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  the  fluid  employed  in  Experiments  VII,  VIII,  IX 
and  X,  but  which  had  now  been  kept  for  96  hours,  was  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein.  The  animal  seemed  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  operation,  and 
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ran  off  to  the  kennel  very  cheerfully  a few  minutes  after  it  was  completed.  It 
remained  in  apparent  health,  and  w'as  killed  under  chloroform  about  9 hours 
subsequently. 

During  the  administration  of  the  chloroform,  tarry  liquid  escaped  from  the 
rectum,  and  the  large  intestine  was  subsequently  found  to  be  full  of  similar 
material.  The  small  intestine  for  nearly  two  feet  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  appeared 
healthy,  but  above  the  mucous  membrane  was  coated  with  a sanguineous  layer, 
the  epithelium  however  was  not  detached.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  very  much 
congested  and  full  of  reddish  fluid.  Some  of  them  were  reserved  in  a moist  chamber 
for  1-1  hours.  On  sections  being  made  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  gland 
was  found  to  contain  fluid  in  its  interior  swarming  with  active  bacteria,  and  con- 
taining a sprinkling  of  long,  active,  serpentine  vibriones  similar  to  those  found  in 
the  preceding  experiments  with  the  same  tluid.  A preparation  of  the  fluid  from 
the  glands  was  also  mounted  in  a wax-cell  at  the  post-'mortern  examination.  (>n 
examination  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  it  was  found  to  be  full  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles  and  crowded  with  minute  motionless  molecules.  Twenty-four  hours  later 
many  of  these  particles  were  in  active  motion,  but  there  were  no  elongated  vibriones 
present.  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy,  and  there 
were  no  traces  of  pericarditis. 

Two  preparations  of  blood,  one  from  the  vena  porta?,  the  other  from  the  right 
ventricle,  were  mounted  in  wax-cells  as  usual.  They  were  examined  a quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards;  the  latter  contained  numerous  motionless  molecules,  the  former 
a few  small  blood-crystals,  but  in  neither  were  there  any  distinct  bacteria.  They 
were  again  examined  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  hours.  At  this  time  the  pre- 
paration of  portal  blood  contained  numerous  moving  molecules,  and  an  increased 
number  of  crystals,  whilst  the  other  preparation  was  apparently  quite  unchanged. 

Experiment  XII. — A young  and  healthy  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and 
four  drachms  of  choleraic  dejection,  which  had  Iteen  passed  ninety-six  hours  previously, 
injected  into  the  right  basilic  vein. 

The  animal  came  rapidly  out  of  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  but  its  respira- 
tion was  disturbed,  violent  and  gasping.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it 
began  to  pass  reddish,  mucous  evacuations,  and  it  continued  to  do  so  until  5 A.M. 
of  the  following  morning,  when  it  died,  22  hours  after  the  operation. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  at  7 a.m.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  cavity  was  found  to  be  free  from  fluid  and  the  })eritoneum  was  smooth  and 
shining,  appearing  in  every  respect  to  be  perfectly  healthy.  The  large  intestine 
was  throughout  coated  with  a layer  of  thick,  dark  red  mucus  which  ceased 
sharply  close  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  The  small  intestines  showed  small  patches  of 
red  mucus  on  the  interior  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  whilst  the  duodenum  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  healthy. 
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The  liver  contained  a few  extravasated  spots  of  small  size,  and  one  about  the 
size  of  an  almond  beneath  the  peritoneum  close  to  the  gall-bladder.  The  spleen  was 
pale  and  bloodless.  The  kidneys  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

On  opening  the  chest  the  pleural  cavities  were  found  free  of  fluid,  and  the  mem- 
branes, like  the  peritoneum,  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  The  left  lung  was  universally 
mottled  and  congested.  It  was  gorged  with  blood,  and  exhibited  numerous  small 
spots  of  extravasation  probably  due  to  embolism,  both  superficially  and  throughout 
its  substance.  The  right  lung  showed  numerous  blackish  spots  towards  the  base, 
but  it  was  not  universally  congested  like  the  right  one.  The  pericardium  was 
healthy  and  contained  no  fluid.  The  surface  of  the  heart,  more  especially  of  the  left 
ventricle,  was  covered  with  yellowish-white  miliary  spots,  and  small  points  of  extra- 
vasation. The  cavities  of  the  right  side  were  extremely  distended  and  full  of  soft, 
black  clot. 

The  left  ventricle  contained  a little  fluid  blood. 

Experiment  XIII. — A healthy  pup  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  three  drachms 
of  choleraic  material  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein.  The  material  consisted 
of  the  fluid  and  sediment  of  an  evacuation  thoroughly  shaken  up,  and  was  in  an 
active  state  of  decomposition,  the  fluid  being  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  bacteria, 
and  the  sediment  consisting  in  greater  part  of  amorphous  matter  with  a few  persistent 
red  blood  corpuscles.  The  injection  was  performed  at  9 a.m.,  and  the  dog  rapidly 
came  out  of  the  influence  of  the  chloroform.  It  died  at  midnight  of  the  same  day 
without  having  shown  any  choleraic  symptoms. 

A post-nnortem  examination  w’as  performed  at  8 a.m.  of  the  following  morning, 
23  hours  after  the  operation.  The  post-mortem  rigidity  was  well  marked.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  inflammatory  action  around  the  wound  in  the  thigh,  which 
appeared  clean  and  healthy.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  cavity  was  found  to 
be  free  of  fluid,  the  surface  of  the  small  intestines  appeared  slightly  roughened,  but 
the  parietal  peritoneum  was  perfectly  smooth  and  glistening,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  inflammatory  action  present.  The  stomach  wa,s  empty,  and  there  were 
a few  ecchymosed  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane.  The  duodenum  appeared  healthy 
and  contained  a small  quantity  of  bile-stained  mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  was 
perfectly  free  of  injection  throughout  the  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum,  but  towards 
the  lower  extremity  there  was  an  ecchymosed  patch  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
The  ileum  contained  an  abundance  of  mucus  of  a peculiar  reddish  hue.  The  large 
intestine,  was  also  coated  with  abundant  reddish  mucus. 

The  liver  both  on  the  surface  and  throughout  its  substance  showed  numerous  small, 
light  coloured  spots  about  the  size  of  small  shot.  There  were  no  inflammatory  rings 
around  them ; after  the  specimen  had  been  for  twelve  hours  in  a weak  solution  of 
spirits,  these  spots,  where  on  the  surface,  appeared  slightly  prominent ; but  these 
prominences  disappeared  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  slight  depressions  replaced  them. 
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appearing  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  due  to  an  abnormal  absorption  of  fluid 
at  these  points.  On  microscopic  examination,  the  material  composing  these  light 
coloured  spots  was  found  to  consist  of  molecular  matter  and  liver-cells  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration.  This  spleen  was  normal  in  appearance.  The  kidneys  also 
appeared  healthy. 

On  opening  the  chest  the  pleurae  were  found  to  he  healthy.  The  trachea  and 
bronchi  were  empty  and  normal.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  containing  very  little 
air.  They  appeared  to  be  injected  on  the  surface,  contained  a little  black  blood, 
and  presented  a somewhat  pneumonic  aspect.  The  snialler  bronchial  tubes  con- 
tained a yellowish  frothy  fluid.  The  pericardium  was  healthy.  The  right  auricle 
was  distended  with  coagulum,  part  of  which  was  black,  part  gelatinous  and  yellowish. 
The  right  ventricle  was  in  a similar  condition.  The  pulmonary  artery  was  full  of 
a similar  coagulum.  The  left  auricle  contained  a little  dark  clot  and  the  left 
ventricle  was  strongly  contracted  and  empty.  The  pulmonary  veins  were  full  hut 
not  distended  with  blood. 

Experiment  XIV. — A small  dog  into  both  of  wdiose  femoral  veins  aqueous 
solutions  of  choleraic  material  had  been  previously  injected  without  the  slightest 
result  (vide  Experiments  XXXH'  and  XXXVIII)  was  ]>ut  under  chloroform,  and 
two  drachms  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  a dejection  which  had  been  kept  for  96 
hours  were  injected  into  the  right  basilic  vein. 

The  material  injected  contained  innumerable  monads,  bacteria  and  vibriones, 
together  with  a few  amoeboid  bodies  about  the  size  of  white  corpuscles.  The  opera- 
tion was  performed  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  the  dog  quickly  recovered  from  the  influence 
of  the  chloroform,  was  able  to  support  himself  at  once,  and  very  shortly  appeared 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  it.  The  animal  continued  in  perfect  health, 
eating  and  drinking  freely,  and  having  certainly  improved  in  condition  during  the 
period  in  which  he  had  been  subjected  to  operations  involving  the  ligature  of  both 
femoral  and  one  of  the  basilic  veins. 

Three  days  subsequent  to  the  last  operation,  a specimen  of  blood  was  taken 
for  microscopic  observation,  and  the  dog  was  then  let  loose  to  return  to  his  native 
wilds,  and  no  doubt  to  regret  the  regular  diet  and  attention  which  he  received 
dnring  his  period  of  service  to  science.  The  blood  w^as  carefully  examined  but 
without  yielding  the  slightest  evidence  of  tlie  presence  of  monads,  bacteria  or 
vibriones. 

Experiment  XV. — A large  healthy  young  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  about 
seven  drachms  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  an  evacuation  which  had  been  kept  for  96  hours 
injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  Five  hours  subsecpient  to  the  operation  the  dog 
died  somewhat  suddenly,  having  passed  about  a pint  of  liquid  evacuation  just  before 
death. 

A yust-mort&nn  examination  was  performed  four  hours  after  death.  The  body  was 
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still  warm,  and  there  was  no  riejor  mortis.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  a little  sangnineous 
flnid  was  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  outer  surface  of  the  intestines  was  much 
congested  and  of  a purple  colour.  The  stomach  was  healthy.  The  mucous  surface  of  the 
duodenum  was  normal.  The  jejunum  contained  reddish-yellow  frothy  fluid,  becoming 
pink  towards  the  lower  extremity ; but  there  were  no  erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  ileum  the  contents  were  of  a sanguineous  aspect  and  of 
fluid  consistence,  but  they  became  paler  towards  the  lower  extremity.  In  the  lower  half 
of  the  ileum  there  were  patches  of  extreme  congestion  corresponding,  as  a rule,  with 
patches  of  tricocephalus  dispar.  Towards  the  ileo-coecal  valve  the  intestine  appeared  * 
to  be  healthy.  The  large  intestine  exhibited  a few  ecchymosed  spots,  but  was  otherwise 
healthy  in  appearance.  The  liver  was  fatty  and  showed  small  clots  penetrating  its 
substance.  The  gall-bladder  contained  bile.  The  kidneys  were  slightly  congested, 
but  otherwise  normal.  The  bladder  contained  about  three  ounces  of  clear  urine. 

The  pleural  cavity  contained  a little  slightly  sanguineous  fluid.  The  lungs  were 
collapsed,  containing  very  little  air ; but  they  were  not  congested.  The  pericardinm 
contained  about  two  ounces  of  fluid  similar  in  appearance  to  that  present  in  the  peritoneal 
and  pleural  cavities.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  were  full  of  dark  coloured  clot. 

Experiment  XVI. — A healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
at  7 A.M.,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  a choleraic  evacuation*  which 
had  been  kept  for  four  days  was  injected  into  the  right  brachial  vein.  The  fluid 
injected  was  peculiarly  frntid,  and  was  full  of  fine  granular  debris  and  bacteria.  The 
animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  but  continued  in  a pro- 
foundly depressed  condition  until  about  1 p.m.,  when  he  died.  During  the  interval  he 
neither  vomited  nor  passed  any  stool. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  at  4-30  p.m.  Rigor  mortis  was  strongly 
marked.  There  was  no  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity ; but  there  was  a certain  amount 
of  injection  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  with  a good  deal  of  dark  pigmentary 
deposit  in  the  same  localities.  The  intestines  were  very  pale,  externally  almost  white. 
Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  small  intestines,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-coecal 
valve,  the  mucous  membrane  was  congested,  softened,  and  apparently  partially  dis- 
organized. It  was  coated  with  a thick  layer  of  semi-fluid  mucous  material;  and  on 
this  being  wiped  off,  the  surface  beneath  presented  a brush-like  aspect  due  to  the 

* This  dejection  was  passed  by  .a  patient  in  the  General  Hospital.  He  was  a sailor  who  had  been  in 
the  harbour  for  only  three  days,  and  who  had,  previous  to  his  seizure,  never  been  over  the  side  of  the  shi{>.  The 
symptoms  came  on  with  extreme  violence  and  suddenness,  whilst  he  was  in  full  health.  The  evacuations  were 
extremely  characteristic,  and  the  term  “rice-water"  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  describe  their  appearance.  That 
examined  was  passed  two  hours  after  seizure.  On  microscoiiic  examination,  the  flocculi  were  found  to  consist 
entirely  of  brightly  refractive  cells,  resembling  those  found  in  recent  exudations,  embedded  in  shreds  of  fibrinous 
material  (so  perfect  was  the  resemblance  that  slides  consisting  of  the  flocculi  aud  slides  of  quite  recent  flocculent 
exudation,  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  liver,  associated  with  peritonitis,  when  j)laced  under  separate 
microscopes  could  not  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other)  ; these  cells  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  broke 
down  completely,  whereupon  the  extraordinary  resemblance  which  this  dejection  bore  to  rice-water  disappeared. 
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injection  of  the  villi.  The  material  was,  in  some  parts,  yellowish-white  ; but  in  general 
was  of  various  shades  of  pink  and  resembled  strawberry-cream  in  appearance. 

On  microscopic  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
cylindrical  epithelium  mixed  with  bacteria  and  amorphous  particles.  The  large  intestine 
also  contained  pinkish  mucus,  but  the  membrane  was  not  injected  save  along  the 
edges  of  the  rugae.  The  stomach  contained  semi-digested  food,  and  was  slightly  congested. 
Towards  its  pyloric  extremity  there  was  a very  hard  fibroid  tumour  apparently  of  a 
schirrous  natui-e.  The  liver  appeared  healthy  ; there  were  numerous  distomata  in  the 
bile  ducts.*  There  were  no  traces  of  embolism  throughout  its  substance.  The  gall- 
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* Fig.  3,  Distoma  found  in  the  bile  ducts  of  dogs. 

A.  — The  parasite  figured  natural  size. 

B.  — Ditto  magnified  15  diameters. 

C.  — Minute  hairs  covering  the  entire  body  when  fresh  and  liefore  being  manipulated,  magnified  300 
diameters. 

D.  — Ova  squeezed  out  of  the  uterine  tube,  magnified  300  diameters. 

This  distoma  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  the  bile  ducts  of  dogs  in  this  country.  With  the  limited  supply 
of  literature  on  this  subject  within  our  reach,  we  have,  however,  not  been  able  to  refer  it  to  any  described 
species,  and  have  therefore  introduced  a woodcut  showing  its  size,  form  and  minute  anatomy,  together  with 
those  of  the  ova.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  very  closely  allied  to  the  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Cobbold  in  the  liver  of 
the  American  red  fox,  and  described  and  figured  by  him  in  his  valuable  work  on  Entozoa  ; indeed  if,  on  re-examina- 
tion, it  be  found  that  that  parasite  has  been,  inadvertently,  ilrawn  by  Dr.  Cobbold  as  seen  from  the  back — a 
mistake  into  which  we  ourselves  fell,  when  the  first  specimen  \vas  sketched — this  may  turn  out  to  be  identical 
with  the  species  described  by  this  Author  under  the  name  of  Distoma  Conjunct  am.  We  strongly  suspect  this 
to  be  the  case. 
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bladder  contained  bile.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  were  healthy.  On  opening  the  thorax, 
the  })leural  cavities  were  found  to  be  free  of  fluid,  and  the  membranes  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  healthy.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  airless,  and  containing  very  little 
blood.  The  pericardium  was  slightly  injected.  The  right  cavities  were  distended  with 
fluid  blood,  and  the  left  side  also  contained  a little  blood. 

Ih-eparations  of  the  blood  were  procured,  and  whether  under  common  covering 
glasses,  or  in  hermetically  sealed  wax-cells,  were  found  to  be  swarming  with  very  active 
bacteria  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours. 


Experiment  XVII. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform  at 
5 P.M.  of  the  same  day  in  which  the  preceding  experiment  was  performed,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  same  fluid  employed  in  it  injected  into  the  right  median  vein.  The 
operation  was  rapidly  and  successfully  performed,  and  the  animal  quickly  revived  ; but 
it  appeared  to  be  in  a condition  of  profound  collapse  while  under  observation,  and 
died  during  the  course  of  the  night,  having  passed  some  liquid  mucous  evacuations 
of  a pink  colour  during  the  interval.  The  evacuations  passed  immediately  after  the 
operations  were  natural  in  colour  and  consistence. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed’  at  7 A.M.,  14  hours  after  the  injection 
took  place.  Rigor  mortis  was  strongl}'  marked.  Pinkish  fluid*  ran  from  the  nose 
and  mouth  when  the  body  was  lifted.  There  was  no  evidence  of  peritonitis,  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  intestines  was  very  pale,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  stomach 
contained  a little  pale  pinkish  mucus  ; but  the  membrane  beneath  was  not  congested. 
The  duodenum  contained  more  abundant  and  more  highly  coloured  semi-fluid  mucous 
matter,  and  the  mucous  membrane  throughout  the  rest  of  the  small  intestines  was 
softened,  and  coated  with  similar  material.  There  were  also  small  spots  of  extravasation 
throughout.  The  large  intestine  was  not  affected. 

The  mesenteric  glands  were  all  intensely  congested  and  full  of  pinkish  fluid 
closely  resembling  the  intestinal  material.  The  latter  was  found  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation to  be  composed  of  cylindrical  epithelium  mixed  with  abundance  of  bacteria 
and  vibriones.  The  liver  was  variagated  with  light,  yellowish  fatty  spots.  It  contained 
no  evidences  of  embolism.  The  kidneys  and  spleen  were  pei’fectly  healthy.  The 
bladder  w’as  empty.  The  pleural  cavities  were  healthy,  and  the  lungs  were  collapsed, 
pale  and  devoid  of  any  traces  of  embolism.  The  pericardium  was  quite  healthy.  The 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty,  and  the  left  contained  a little  fluid  blood. 
Preparations  of  blood  were  procured  from  the  heart  and  from  one  of  the  systemic 
veins.  These,  when  examined  a quarter  of  an  hour  subsequently,  showed  no  active 
bacteria,  but  a uniform  sprinkling  of  minute  motionless  particles  throughout  the 

* The  fluid  consisted  of  mucus  containing  innumerable  ova  and  a few  perfect  specimens  male  and  female,  of 
Puutmtoma  ft/’n  ioule.'t. 
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serum.  Twenty-four  hours  subsequently  the  preparations  were  crowded  with  active 
bacteria. 

Experiment  XVIII. — This  experiment  was  performed  at  the  same  time  and  with 
the  same  material  as  the  preceding  one.  A large  healthy  dog  having  been  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  four  drachms  of  the  Huid  were  injected  into  the  right 
brachial  vein. 

In  consequence  of  a failure  in  the  first  attempt  at  injection  and  of  the  subsequent 
slipping  of  a ligature,  the  animal  was  both  kept  for  some  time  under  the  chloroform, 
and  moreover  lost  a consideralde  quantity  of  blood.  The  operation  was  at  length, 
however,  successfully  performed.  The  dog  seemed  to  be  much  depressed  and  whined 
as  though  in  pain  for  some  time. 

During  the  night,  however,  he  improved  greatly  and  drank  some  water ; and  on 
the  following  morning  he  ate  and  drank  greedily,  and  seemed  to  suffer  more  from 
stiffness  of  the  wounded  limb  than  from  any  constitutional  symptoms.  The  wmund 
looked  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  animal  was  bright  and  lively  in  appearance.  He 
continued  free  from  any  constitutional  symptoms,  and  five  days  after  the  operation 
was  set  at  liberty  in  full  health  and  excellent  spirits. 

Experiment  XIX. — A pariah  dog  of  average,  size  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  at  7 a.m.,  and  four  drachms  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  a choleraic  evacuation 
which  had  been  kept  for  96  hours  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The 
dejection  from  which  the  material  employed  was  derived  was  passed  by  a patient  in 
the  General  Hospital  whilst  in  profound  collapse,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
watery  fluid,  only  a very  little  tlocculent  sediment  being  present.  These  flocculi, 
when  quite  recent,  showed  mere  flakes  of  minutely  granular  matter  with  a few  hyaline 
cells  and  myriads  of  active  infusoria.  The  material  injected  was  entirely  free  from 
particles  of  sediment  and  consisted  of  an  opalescent  fluid  swarming  wifh  active  bacteria 
and  containing  a few  molecular  hakes  and  active  ciliated  infusoria.  The  operation 
was  performed  rapidly  and  with  perfect  success,  and  the  dog  quickly  recovered  from 
the  influence  of  the  chloroform.  It  passed  a healthy  evacuation  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  operation  and  show’ed  no  symptoms  of  pain,  but  extreme  depression  persisted,  and 
it  died  about  three  hours  after  the  operation,  having  neither  vomited  nor  been  purged 
during  the  interval. 

A jjost-mortem  examination  was  performed  within  two  hours  after  death  with  the 
following  results.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  found  to  contain 
no  fluid,  the  membranes  showed  no  evidences  of  inflammatory  action,  and  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  intestines  was  extremely  pale.  They  were,  in  fact,  of  a whitish  colour 
and  were  closely  packed  together.  The  stomach  contained  undigested  food,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  pinkish  and  evenly  congested  over  the  whole  surface.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  congested  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo- 
ccecal  valve  ; it  was  deep  pink  and  moist ; and  the  villi  presented  the  brush-like  aspect 
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previously  described  in  other  experiments.  The  surface  was  coated  with  a thick  layer 
of  whitish,  semi-fluid,  flocculent  matter,  which  in  many  cases  completely  choked  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  on  a cross  section  being  made,  and  which  on  microscopic  examination 
was  found  to  be  entirely  composed  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  mingled  with  which  were 
a few  bacteria.  The  epithelial  cells  were  in  singularly  perfect  condition,  and  were  either 
scattered  or  in  sheets  and  masses.  The  large  intestine  was  healthy  in  appearance. 

It  contained  normal  foecal  matter,  and  the  mucous  membrane  showed  no  signs  of 

congestion  or  other  morbid  change.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  of  a deep  pink  hue 

internally,  and  contained  abundance  of  fluid  of  a similar  colour.  This  fluid  on  micro- 
scopic examination  was  found  to  be  crowded  with  the  cells  normally  present  in  such 
glands,  and  to  contain  in  addition  a large  number  of  active  bacteria.  The  latter 

subsequently  multiplied  to  a great  extent  in  a preparation  which  was  mounted  in  a 
wax-cell. 

The  liver  was  very  soft  in  texture,  but  showed  no  evidences  of  the  occurrence  of 
embolism.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  were  healthy,  and  the  bladder  was  full  of  urine, 
containing  numerous  cylindrical  epithelial  scales  and  active  bacteria. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  the  pleural  cavities  were  found  to  contain  no  fluid,  and 
the  membranes  were  smooth  and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  pale  and  collapsed.  There 
was  no  pericarditis.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  contained  dark  fluid  blood,  and 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  were  empty. 

Two  preparations  of  blood  were  mounted  in  wax-cells.  When  examined  a few 
minutes  afterwards,  one  of  the  specimens  was  found  to  contain  a sprinkling  of  minute, 
active  bacteria,  whilst  in  the  other  only  one  or  two  could  be  detected.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  the  former  specimen  was  crowded  with  large  active  bacteria,  which 
were  often  arranged  in  long  series  and  in  ramifying  flakes.  The  other  preparation 
also  showed  a considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  of  bacteria  present,  although  by 
no  means  so  great  as  had  previously  been  observed  in  other  similar  cases. 

Experiment  XX. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  at  12  noon  of  the  same  day  in  which  the  previous  operation  was  performed, 
and  four  drachms  of  the  same  fluid  employed  in  it  were  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein.  The  operation  was  rapidly  and  successfully  accomplished ; there  was  no 
htemorrhage,  and  the  animal  quickly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform, 
and  attempted  to  make  its  escape. 

Shortly  afterwards  it  became  dull  and  depressed,  and  continued  in  that  condition 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  7 a.m.  of  the  following  day  it  was  still  somewhat 
dull  looking,  but  was  sitting  up  and  drinking  water  freely,  and  at  2 P.M.  it  appeared 
to  have  almost  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  was  made 
the  subject  of  another  experiment  (No.  LVI)  from  which  it  also  recovered. 

Experiment  XXI. — A pariah  dog  of  average  size  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
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chloroform  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  previous  experiment,  and  four 
drachms  of  the  same  fluid  employed  in  it  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein. 
The  operation  was  rapidly  and  in  every  way  successfully  performed. 

The  respiration  ceased  whilst  the  wound  was  being  stitched  up,  but  was  readily 
re-established,  and  the  animal  quickly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform. 
It  passed  a normal  evacuation  soon  after  the  operation  was  completed,  and  remained  in  a 
somewhat  depressed  condition  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning, 
however,  it  was  much  livelier,  and  24  hours  after  the  operation  it  appeared  to  be  quite 
well,  and  was  very  desirous  of . effecting  its  escape,  which  it  succeeded  in  doing  not 
long  afterwards. 


(e) — The  choleraic  matter  used  being  Six  days  old. 

Experiment  XXII. — The  dog  which  had  previously  been  employed  in  Experiment 
[V  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  sujiernatant  fluid  of  the 
same  dejection  previously  made  use  of  in  Experiment  XV  was  injected  into  the 
left  femoral  vein.  The  dog  appeared  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  operation.  Four 
days  after  he  was  in  excellent  health  ; but  the  wound  in  the  thigh  was  still  open. 

Several  preparations  of  blood  were  made  by  opening  a cutaneous  vein,  and  either 
treated  with  osmic  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  or  without  the  use  of  any  re-agent; 
but  in  neither  series  could  any  traces  of  bacteria  be  detected. 


(/) — Choleraic  material  used  being  eight  days  old. 

Experiment  XXIII. — A strong  young  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  evacuation  employed  in  the  preceding  experiment 
injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  Owing  to  the  slipping  of  a ligature,  the  dog 
lost  about  a couple  of  ounces  of  blood  during  the  operation.  The  hiemorrhage  was, 
how'ever,  controlled,  and  the  dog  recovered  from  the  inffuence  of  the  chloroform,  but 
died  about  three  hours  subsequently. 

A post-mortem  examination  w’as  made  witlnn  six  hours  after  death.  The  abdomen 
was  considerably  distended.  There  were  twm  or  three  ounces  of  reddish  fluid  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  intestines  were  pinkish  externally.  They  were  distended 
with  air,  and  coated  with  a slimy,  pale  pinkish  material,  but  contained  very  little 
fluid.  The  liver  was  pale,  and  there  were  already  gaseous  bubbles  beneath  the 
peritoneal  coat. 

There  was  no  fluid  either  in  the  pleural  or  pericardial  sacs.  The  lungs  were 
collapsed.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  black  blood ; those  of 
the  left  side  were  empty. 
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ig) — Choleraic  material  used  being  ten  days  old. 

Experiment  XXIV. — A healthy,  hut  very  young  pariah  pup  was  put  under 
chloroform,  and  about  three  drachms  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  evacuation  employed  in 
the  previous  experiments  (but  which  had  now  been  kept  for  eleven  days)  were  injected 
into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  chloroform  ; but 
there  was  some  disturbance  of  tbe  respiration,  more  especially  immediately  after  the 
injection.  The  material  injected  was  crowded  with  monads  and  bacteria,  and  contained 
numerous  circular  cells  nearly  the  size  of  blood  corpuscles  and  with  granular 
contents. 

The  dog  died  2^  hours  after  the  operation,  and  a post-mortem  examination  w^as 
performed  six  hours  afterwards.  Rigor  mortis  absent.  The  abdomen  was  distended, 
and  the  peritoneal  cavity  contained  some  reddish  fluid.  The  intestines  were  distended 
with  air,  but  contained  no  liquid.  The  mucous  membrane  was,  in  one  or  two  spots, 
coated  with  pinkish  mucus.  The  liver  and  spleen  were  healthy  in  aspect. 

The  lungs  were  collapsed,  airless  and  bloodless.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  were 
distended.  Specimens  of  blood,  both  from  the  heart  and  from  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
showed  no  distinct  traces  of  either  monads  or  bacteria,  although  carefully  examined 
for  them. 

(h) — Material  used  being  twelve  days  old. 

Experiment  XXV.^ — -A  small  pup  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  two  drachms  of 
the  material  used  in  the  previous  experiment  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral 
vein.  Kespiration  ceased  during  the  administration  of  the  chloroform,  but  was 
re-established  after  it  had  been  carried  on  artificially  for  a few  minutes.  Towards 
mid-day  the  dog  died  without  having  shown  any  choleraic  symptoms,  but  having 

apparently  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  injection. 

Experiment  XXVI. — A healthy  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  nearly  half 
an  ounce  of  a choleraic  evacuation  which  had  been  passed  12  days  previously 

injected  into  the  median  basilic  vein.  The  operation  was  performed  with  hardly 

any  loss  of  blood,  and  the  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the 

chloroform. 

It  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  operation,  and  on  the  following  day 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health.  The  fluid  injected  was  swarming  with  bacteria 
and  vibriones. 

(i) — Choleraic  material  used  being  fifteen  days  old. 

Experiment  XXVTI. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
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of  chloroform,  and  half  an  ounce  of  choleraic  fluid  was  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein. 

The  fluid  was  the  same  as  that  employed  in  Experiments  XVI,  XVII,  and 
XVIII,  but  had  now  been  kept  for  15  days.  It  retained  its  intensely  foetid  odour, 
but  its  re-action  was  now  faintly  acid.  The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform,  appeared  totally  unaffected  by  the  operation,  and 
remained  in  perfect  health  for  the  next  three  days,  when  it  was  made  the  subject 

of  an  experiment  on  the  effects  of  section  of  intestinal  nerves. 

Experiment  XXVIII. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  having  been  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  three  drachms  of  the  same  fluid  employed  in  the  preceding 
operation  which  had  just  been  performed,  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein. 

The  dog  appeared  entirely  unaffected  by  the  operation,  and  remained  quite 
healthy  for  fhe  next  three  days,  at  the  close  of  which  period  it  was  killed  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform. 

An  immediate  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  the  intestines,  together 
with  the  other  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy  in 
appearance.  Some  of  the  mesenteric  glands  w’ere  reserved  as  in  Experiment  XI,  and 
were  examined  after  24  hours.  The  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  them  showed 

an  abundance  of  moving  molecular  matter,  but  not  a single  specimen  of  the  elongated 

vibriones  occurring  in  the  other  reserved  glands. 

E.xperiment  XXIX. — A small  pup,  similar  to  those  employed  in  Experiments  XXIV 
and  XXV,  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  one  drachm  of  the  evacuation  employed 
in  Experiment  XX,  etc.,  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  operation 
was  completed  with  perfect  success  and  with  no  hEemorrhage  or  disturbance  of  the 
surrounding  tissues.  Shortly  after  the  injection  respiration  ceased  but  was  readily 
re-established. 

After  the  completion  of  the  operation  the  respiration  was  considerably  disturbed. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so,  the  animal  began  to  whine  and  appeared  to  be  in 
pain,  moving  about  his  limbs  and  turning  on  his  back.  He  vomited  three  or  four 
times  and  passed  one  evacuation.  He  died  4 hours  after  the  operation,  and  a 
post-onortem  examination  was  performed  2^  hours  after  death. 

Rigor  mortis  was  strongly  marked.  The  body  was  scarcely  warm,  and  the 
wound  was  quite  healthy.  The  peritoneal  cfivity  contained  no  fluid,  and  the  membrane 
was  not  injected.  The  intestines  were  distended,  and,  in  greater  part,  of  a purplish 
hue.  They  contained  a pinkish,  slimy  substance,  which,  as  a rule,  was  most  highly 
coloured  opposite  the  most  purplish  portions  of  the  intestine.  The  pinkish  tint  of 
the  contents  did  not,  in  this  instance,  correspond  with  the  presence  of  patches  of 
worms,  for  the  latter  were  in  several  instances  observed  to  occupy  pale  portions  of 
the  intestine.  The  liver  was  healthy ; the  kidneys  were  congested. 
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The  pleural  cavities  contained  no  fluid.  The  lungs  were  collapsed,  airless  and 
bloodless.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood.  The  blood  contained  active 
monads  and  distinct  bacteria. 


(j) — Choleraic  material  used  being  eighteen  days  old. 

Experiment  XXX. — A very  young  pup,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
previous  experiment,  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  nearly  one  drachm  of  the  same 
evacuation,  which  had  now  been  kept  for  18  days,  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral 
vein.  The  operation  was  performed  without  loss  of  blood ; although  respiration 
ceased,  it  was  readily  re-established,  the  restoration  being  apparently  facilitated  by 
holding  the  animal  up  by  the  heels.  There  were  no  symptoms  of  intestinal  affection, 
but  death  supervened  ten  hours  subsequent  to  the  operation. 

(/r) — Choleraic  mater  la, I being  nineteen  dags  old. 

Experiment  XXXI. — A healthy  dog  of  average  size  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  the  same  evacuation  employed  in  the  previous 
experiment  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein.  There  was  no  hfemorrhage,  nor 
were  the  surrounding  tissues  disturbed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  operation  the 
respiration  became  imperfect,  but  it  never  fairly  ceased,  and  the  animal  quickly 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform.  It  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the 
operation,  and  in  two  days  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health. 

Experiment  XXXII. — A healthy  pup  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  a few  drachms  of  the  supernatant  fluid  of  an  evacuation  which  had  remained 
for  19  days  in  the  laboratory  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  There  was 
hardly  any  haemorrhage  during  the  operation,  and  the  dog  rapidly  recovered  from 
the  influence  of  the  chloroform.  It  died  five  hours  and  a half  afterwards,  and  a 
jjost-mortem  examination  was  performed  three  hours  after  death. 

Rigor  mortis  was  well  marked.  The  abdomen  was  slightly  swollen  and  there 
was  a little  colourless  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  duodenum  was  of  a pinkish 
hue  internally  and  contained  thick,  pale  slimy  matter.  Further  down,  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  were  watery  and  of  a sanguineous  hue.  There  was  pink  coloration 
throughout  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  but  both  this  and  the  fluidity  of  the  contents 
diminished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ileo-coecal  valve.  The  large  intestine  w’as 
normal  in  appearance.  The  liver  contained  numerous  light  coloured  patches  similar 
to  those  previously  described  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Experiment  XIII. 
It  was  not  congested.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  were  normal. 

The  lungs  were  totally  collapsed,  airless  and  bloodless.  The  venae  cavm,  right 
auricle,  and  right  ventricle  were  full  of  dark  and  light  coagula.  The  left  cavities  of 
the  heart,  contained  a little  dark  coagulum. 
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{(/) — Choleraic  material  used  being  twenty-two  days  old. 

Experiment  XXXIII. — A healthy  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  same  choleraic  dejection  which  was  employed  in  Experiments 
XXIII,  etc.,  and  which  had  now  been  kept  for  22  days,  was  injected  into  the  right 
femoral  vein.  The  operation  was  performed  with  perfect  success  ; the  animal  rapidly 
recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  did  not  appear  in  any  way  to  suft’er 
from  the  injection,  and  three  days  subsequently  was  in  a state  of,  seemingly,  perfect 
health. 

2. — Injections  of  aqueous  solutions  of  choleraic  material  into  the  veins  of  animals. 
(rt) — The  solutions  being  recently  prepared. 

Experiment  XXXIV. — A young  pariah  pup  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  at  8.  A.M.,  and  two  drachms  of  a solution  of  choleraic  material  were  injected 
into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  solution  had  been  prepared  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  operation,  and  consisted  of  equal  measures  of  a perfectly  fresh  and  filtered 
choleraic  evacuation,  and  of  water. 

The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  affected  by  the  operation.  Before  evening  he  was  as  lively 
as  though  nothing  had  happened  to  him,  and  was  on  the  following  morning  made 
the  subject  of  Experiment  XXXVIII. 

Experiment  XXX^^ — The  pup  which  had  two  days  previously  been  the  subject 
of  Experiment  V,  and  which  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  was  put  under  chloroform, 
and  two  drachms  of  a freshly  prepared  solution  of  choleraic  evacuation  were  injected 
into  the  left  femoral  vein.  The  solution  consisted  of  the  supernatant  fluid  and  a 
little  sediment  of  an  evacuation  which  had  been  kept  for  about  96  hours  in  the  laboratory. 
The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  was  quite  fresh 
and  lively  shortly  afterwards,  and  subsequently  made  its  escape. 

Experiment  XXXVI.^ — A healthy  young  pariah  dog  having  been  put  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  half  an  ounce  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  choleraic  material  was  injected 
into  the  right  femoral  vein.  The  solution  was  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  evacuation 
employed  had  been  kept  for  14  days.  During  the  course  of  the  day  the  dog 

passed  some  watery  reddish  evacuations  ; but,  on  the  following  morning,  appeared 
healthy,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  third  day,  when  he  was  made  the  subject  of 
Experiment  XL. 

Experiment  XXXVII. — A healthy  pariah  pup  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  a freshly  prepared  solution  of  choleraic  material  injected  into  the 
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right  femoral  vein.  The  evacuation  employed  was  that  which  had  afforded  the  materials 
for  injection  in  Experiments  XIII  and  XXII,  and  had  been  kept  for  25  days  at 
the  time  the  solution  was  prepared.  The  proportions  of  the  water  and  choleraic  fluid 
in  the  solution  were  20  minims  of  the  latter  to  1 ounce  of  the  former. 

The  injection  was  successfully  performed,  and  the  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
influence  of  the  chloroform  ; but  the  respiration  continued  to  be  hurried  and  somewhat 
irregular  for  nearly  an  hour.  This  symptom,  however,  passed  off,  and  the  dog 
appeared  not  very  much  affected.  He  refused  all  food,  however,  and  began  to  suffer 
from  diarrhoea,  passing  evacuations,  the  first  of  which  were  normal  in  aspect,  while 
the  subsequent  ones  became  more  and  more  mucus  and  blood-streaked.  Four  hours 
and  a half  after  the  operation,  he  was  observed  to  suffer  from  rigors,  and  these 
continued  to  occur  for  the  next  three  hours,  at  the  close  of  which  period  he  died. 

A 'post-mortem  examination  was  performed  two  and  a half  hours  after  death. 
Rigor  mortis  had  not  set  in.  The  body  was  still  slightly  warm  and  the  abdomen 
was  not  distended.  The  parts  around  the  wound  in  the  thigh  appeared  quite  healthy, 
and  the  vein  above  the  ligature  was  normal  in  aspect  and  distended  with  fluid  blood. 
On  opening  the  abdomen  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  free  of  fluid,  and  the  peritoneum 
seemed  to  be  quite  healthy.  The  stomach  contained  glairy  fluid  mingled  with  bile. 
The  interior  of  the  small  intestines  was  extremely  congested,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  of  a deep  pink  colour  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-coecal  valve. 
They  were  full  of  a red  fluid  mixed  with  grumous  matter.  This  material  when 
subjected  to  immediate  microscopic  examination  showed  no  distinct  traces  of  blood 
cells,  but  contained  more  amorphous  particles  with  some  oil  globules  and  a few 
epithelial  cells.  The  large  intestine  was  pale  and  almost  empty.  The  liver  was 
abnormally  friable,  and  showed  numerous  yellow  fatty  spots  scattered  over  the 
surface  and  extending  into  the  substance.  The  gall-bladder  was  full  but  not  dis- 
tended. The  spleen  appeared  healthy.  The  medullary  portion  of  the  kidneys  was 
very  red,  while  the  cortical  substance  was  of  a pale  yellow  tint  and  fatty  aspect. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  no  signs  of  pleurisy  could  be  detected.  The  lungs 
were  totally  collapsed,  airless  and  almost  bloodless.  The  pericardium  was  healthy, 
and  contained  no  fluid.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  dark  coagula 
and  fluid  blood.  The  left  cavities  were  empty,  and  the  ventricle  was  strongly  con- 
tracted. 

(6) — The  solutions  hxiving  been  pjrepjared  twenty-p’Our  hours  previously. 

E.xperiment  XXXVIII. — The  dog  which  had  on  the  preceding  day  been  made 
the  subject  of  Experiment  XXXIV  without  appearing  in  any  way  affected  by  it 
was  again  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  two  drachms  of  the  solution 
previously  employed,  but  which  was  now  in  an  active  state  of  decomposition,  con- 
taining innumerable  monads,  bacteria  and  vibriones,  were  injected  into  the  left 
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femoral  vein.  The  animal  recovered  quickly,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  remained 
well  afterwards,  and  was  subsequently  the  subject  of  Experiment  XIV. 

E.xperiment  XXXIX. — A young  healthy  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  choleraic  material  injected  into  the  right 
basilic  vein.  The  solution  had  been  prepared  twenty-four  hours  previously,  and  was 
derived  from  the  same  evacuation  as  employed  in  Experiment  XXX.  The  operation 
was  successfully  performed,  and  the  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the 
chloroform.  Shortly  afterwards  well  marked  rigors  occurred,  and  the  animal  died 
four  hours  subsequently,  having  passed  one  liquid  evacuation  during  the  interval. 

A post-mo7'tem  examination  was  performed  one  hour  and  three-quarters  after 
death.  The  body  was  still  warm,  and  rigor  mortis  just  commencing.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  contained  no  Huid  and  the  membrane  was  healthy.  The  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines  both  large  and  small  was  injected  almost  universally,  but  the  contents  of 
the  guts  were  of  a yellowish-white  tint,  only  here  and  there  showing  a pinkish 
tinge.  In  these  coloured  portions  the  consistence  of  the  mucous  matter  of  which 
they  were  composed  was  more  fluid  than  elsewhere.  Several  tortuous  patches  of  small 
vessels  were  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  liver ; they  were  gorged  with  blood,  but 
the  hepatic  cells  in  their  neighbourhood  appeared  to  be  unaffected  in  any  way  when 
examined  microscopically.  The  spleen  and  kidneys  were  healthy. 

On  opening  the  thorax  the  pleural  cavities  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy.  The 
lungs  were  collapsed,  airless  and  bloodless,  and  several  dark  extravasated  patches  were 
present  in  each.  The  heart  was  healthy.  The  right  cavities  were  full,  and  the  left 
almost  empty.  Specimens  of  blood  were  obtained  from  each  side  of  the  heart,  but 
no  distinct  traces  of  monads  or  bacteria  could  be  detected  in  them  at  the  time,  nor 
were  any  observed  to  have  developed  in  them  two  days  subsequently,  when  filaments 
of  fungi  had  crept  into  the  preparations  through  cracks  in  the  covers  of  the  wax-cells 
in  which  they  were  contained. 


(c) — The  soliitioiis  having  been  prepoA'ed  forty-eight  Jwurs  pjreviously. 

Experiment  XL. — The  dog  employed  in  Experiment  XXXVI,  but  which  now 
appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health,  and  with  the  wound  in  the  right  foreleg  clean  and 
healing,  was  again  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  five  drachms  of  the 
solution  used  in  the  preceding  experiment,  but  which  had  now  been  kept  for 
48  hours,  were  injected  into  the  left  median  vein.  The  fluid  was  thoroughly 
shaken  up  previous  to  injection,  in  spite  of  which  the  animal  rapidly  recovered  from 
the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  began  to  run  about  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  He  continued  in  apparent  good  health  during  the  next  two  days,  and  was 
then  made  the  subject  of  Experiment  VI. 
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3. — Injections  of  organic  solutions,  other  than  of  choleraic  nature,  into  the 

VEINS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  arrangement  adopted  in  the  preceding  sections  will  be  followed  out  in  this 
also,  so  that  comparisons  between  the  various  classes  of  experiments  may  be  more 
readily  made.  The  introductory  remarks  which  have  been  made  concerning  them, 
apply  equally  to  this,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  conducted  being  the 
same  ; the  animals  were  taken  indiscriminately,  irrespective  of  sex,  age  or  strength, 
the  solutions  for  injection  having  usually  been  prepared  before  the  animals  had  been 
seen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  femoral  and  brachial  veins  have  been  selected  in 
preference  to  the  veins  of  the  neck,  owing  to  the  complications  which  we  had, 
in  early  attempts,  frequently  observed  to  have  followed  the  occurrence  of  even  slight 
cellulitis  in  that  region. 

(g) — The  injecting  material  used  while  fresli. 

Experiment  XLI. — A small  quantity  of  recently  drawn  fowl’s  blood  was  shaken 
up  with  about  its  equal  weight  of  water,  and  filtered  ; half  an  ounce  of  this  tiltered 
mixture  was  then  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein  of  a young  dog  four  months 
old,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 

In  a short  time  the  animal  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic,  and 
soon  partook  of  food.  Slight  lameness  alone  indicated  that  anything  had  occurred, 
and  on  the  third  day  he  appeared  quite  well,  when  he  was  subjected  to  a repetition  of 
the  experiment  (vide  Exp.  XLIX).  There  were  no  traces  of  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
tiltered  solution  used  for  injecting. 

Experiment  XLII. — Some  freshly-drawn  fowl’s  blood  was  prepared,  as  in  the 
foregoing,  but  not  filtered,  so  that  coagula  and  corpuscles  were  sucked  up  into  the 
syringe,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  corpuscles,  as  well  as  coagula,  were  retained 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  strain  off  the  latter  through  tow.  The  nozzle  was 
introduced  as  before  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a powerful  dog,  and  three  fluid  drachms 
injected  into  it. 

The  dog  after  recovering  from  the  chloroform  did  not  appear  to  be  much  affected 
by  the  operation,  and  three  days  afterwards  looked  so  well  that  he  was  again  placed 
on  the  table  in  order  to  introduce  some  putrefying  blood,  but  respiration  suddenly 
stopped,  and  could  not  be  re-established.  The  internal  organs  were  perfectly  healthy, 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  embolism  being  manifested. 

Experiment  XLIII. — Three  drachms  of  a watery  solution  of  recently  passed 
healthy  foecal  matter,  which  had  been  live  times  filtered  through  muslin  (so  as  to 
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get  rid  of  any  large  particles  which  might  have  been  floating  in  the  mixture),  were 
injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein  of  a dog,  into  whose  right  femoral  vein  some  putrefy- 
ing blood  had  been  injected  three  days  previously  without  any  very  marked  result, 
although  he  was  evidently  far  from  w^ell  (vide  Exp.  Id II). 

The  dog  quickly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  took  to  his  food 
readily,  and  by  the  third  day  was  so  far  improved  as  to  have  managed  to  make 
his  escape. 

Experiment  XLIV. — Half  an  ounce  of  [lerfectly  fresh  sanguineous  qjeritonitic 
fluid  was  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein  of  a large  healthy  pariah  dog  which 
had  been  previously  placed  under  chloroform.  The  fluid  had  been  obtained  from  the 
peritoneum  of  a dog  in  whom  peritonitis  had  been  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  a solution  of  normal  evacuation  into  the  abdominal  cavity  (^uide  Exp.  LXXH"). 

The  animal  continued  somewhat  dull  and  sluggish  throughout  the  day : the 

following  day  it  was  more  lively,  but  a large  inflamed  swelling  had  appeared  around 
the  seat  of  the  incision.  On  the  fourth  day  it  was  very  much  improved,  and  seemed 
to  have  nearly  recovered.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  again  put  under  chloroform,  wdiich 
was  pushed  until  respiration  ceased.  A jjost-mortem  examination  was  immediately 
made,  but  not  the  slightest  sign  of  peritonitis  nor  of  embolism  could  be  traced,  the 
only  lesion  observed  being  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  wound  in  the  thigh. 
The  bladder  was  full  of  urine,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  perfectly 
healthy. 


(6) — llte  organic  solution  injected  being  one  day  old. 

Experiment  XLV. — A healthy  young  pup}>y  was  put  under  chloroform  at  8 a.m., 
and  three  drachms  of  a fluid  composed  of  mixture  of  water,  aud  healthy  foecal 
matter  which  had  been  prepared  twenty-four  hours  previously,  were  injected  into  the 
right  femoral  vein.  The  dog  recovered  perfectly  from  the  effects  of  the  anaesthetic, 
but  died  at  11  a.m.  of  the  same  day,  three  hours  after  the  operation,  having  passed 
several  mucous  stools  in  the  interval,  although  the  first  stool  passed  after  the 
operation  presented  no  such  appearance. 

A jjost-mortem  examination  was  made  at  4 p.m.  of  the  same  day,  and  we  found 
that  the  peritoneal  cavity  contained  reddish  serous  fluid.  The  peritoneum  was  not 
injected,  and  there  W'ere  no  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane.  The  stomach  was 
empty,  containing  also  about  an  ounce  of  glairy  fluid,  its  mucous  coat  healthy.  The 
duodenum  was  deeply  congested  and  contained  thick  yellowish  mucus. 

The  congested  surface,  when  wiped,  resembled  the  hairs  of  a hair  pencil  when 
flattened  out.  In  the  jejunum  the  fluid  wars  more  watery  and  closely  resembled 
that  found  in  the  intestines  in  cholera  cases.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  there 
was  less  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  contents  hare  were  foecal  and 
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not  fluid,  and  towards  the  ileo-coecal  valve  the  surface  was  quite  pale.  The  large 
intestine  was  pink  and  contained  pinkish  mucus. 

There  was  a yellow  patch  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver  in 
which  the  minute  vessels  of  the  part  presented  a prominent  tortuous  appearance, 
evidently  due  to  small  local  congestions.  The  spleen  was  large,  and  showed 
numerous  soft  milky  nodules  on  section.  The  kidneys  were  normal,  not  congested. 
The  lungs  healthy,  collapsed  and  scarcely  crepitant ; the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  full,  the  left  empty. 

Experiment  XLVI. — A little  ordinary  foecal  mat, ter  was  diluted  with  about  twice 
its  weight  of  water,  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty  hours,  and  afterwards  twice  strained 
through  three  layers  of  muslin.  The  solution  was  then  injected  into  the  left  femoral 
vein  of  a young  dog  whilst  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  During  the  operation, 
the  respiratory  movements  suddenly  ceased,  but  were  re-established  after  artificial 
respiration  had  been  persevered  in  for  nearly  ten  minutes. 

The  animal  seemed  to  be  quite  comfortable  during  the  day,  but  at  night  he 
became  sluggish,  passed  reddish,  liquid  stools,  and  died  on  the  following  day,  twenty- 
nine  hours  after  the  operation. 

The  body  was  examined  an  hour  and  a half  after  death.  There  were  no  signs 
of  peritonitis.  The  stomach  was  empty,  the  duodenum  contained  yellowish,  bile-stained 
fluid,  and  both  small  and  large  intestines  contained  a considerable  amount  of  a 
grumous  substance  of  the  consistency  and  colour  of  black-currant  jam  or  prune-juice, 
evidently  due  to  altered  blood  exudation.  The  liver  was  extremely  fatty.  Kidneys 
and  spleen  normal.  The  heart  was  healthy,  the  cavities  on  both  sides  empty.  There 
were  numerous  pneumonic  patches  interspersed  throughout  the  lungs,  but  no  indication 
of  further  mischief. 

Experiment  XLVII. — The  dog  used  in  Exp.  LIX  having  quite  recovered  was  put 
under  chloroform  again,  and  six  drachms  of  a solution  of  normal  evacuation,  prepared 
twenty-four  hours  previously,  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein.  The  animal 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  affected  by  this  operation  neither  until  the  next  day, 
when  it  became  sickly,  and  still  more  so  on  the  second  day,  when  chloroform  was 
again  administered,  and  a post-mortem  examination  at  once  made. 

There  was  no  fluid  in  the  peritoneum,  nor  the  least  trace  of  peritonitis ; the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  and  pale,  so  were  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  all  the  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs. 

A wax-cell  preparation  of  the  blood  from  the  vena  cava  was  made,  and  examined 
the  next  morning,  when  a scanty  sprinkling  of  active  bacteria  were  seen  to  be  present  ; 
and  on  the  third  day  the  preparation  was  crowded  with  stiff  short  bacteroid  bodies, 
perfectly  still  and  resembling  crystals. 
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Experiment  XLVIII. — A very  powerful  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and 
six  drachms  of  fluid  which  had  been  employed  in  the  preceding  experiment,  ten  hours 
previously,  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein. 

The  animal  quickly  recovered,  and  was  under  observation  for  three  days,  but  not 
the  slightest  indications  of  functional  distui’bance  were  manifested,  and  it  was  subjected 
to  another  operation  {vide  Exp.  LXII). 

(c) — The  organic  material  injected  being  two  days  old. 

Experiment  XLIX. — A small  quantity  of  the  solution  of  blood  which  had  remained 
over  since  its  employment  in  Exp.  XLII  of  this  series,  and  which  was  found  to  be 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  swarming  with  bacteria,  was  filtered  as  before, 
so  that  all  solid  particles  together  with  the  bacteria  were  got  rid  of,  and  afterwards 
injected  into  a branch  of  the  left  femoral  vein  of  the  same  dog,  into  whose  right 
femoral  vein  the  fresh  filtered  solution  had  previously  been  injected,  without  ill  effects 
{yule  Exp.  XLI). 

The  animal  was  under  observation  for  four  days,  was  in  no  way  affected,  eating 
freely  any  food  that  was  placed  before  him. 

Experiment  L. — -Four  drachms  of  a decomposing  solution  of  ordinary  foecal  matter 
were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein  of  a medium-sized  dog.  Xo  blood  was 
lost,  and  but  very  little  chloroform  used,  still  the  animal  almost  immediately  after 
the  operation  began  to  breathe  in  an  intermittent  manner,  gasped  several  times  and 
died. 

The  body  was  examined  immediately,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  bacteria 
which  the  solution  contained,  had  passed  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  side  of  the 
heart.  Specimens  of  blood  were,  therefore,  carefully  removed  from  the  right  and 
from  the  left  cavities,  and  on  microscopic  examination,  we  found  numerous  very 
energetic  bacteria  in  all  the  specimens.  The  preparations  of  blood  from  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  appeared  to  contain  more  bacteria  than  those  from  the  left.  All 
the  organs  were  healthy,  no  indications  existing  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden  death. 

Experiment  LI. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform  as  usual, 
and  six  drachms  of  the  solution  of  ordinary  alvine  discharge  used  in  Exp.  XLYII, 
but  now  forty-eight  hours  old,  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein.  The  ligature 

commanding  the  lower  end  of  the  vein  unfortunately  slipped,  and  considerable 
hiemorrhage  ensued.  It  was,  however,  ultimately  secured,  and  when  the  animal  awoke 
it  ran  away. 

Having  been  re-caught,  it  was  kept  under  observation  during  the  day,  but  nothing 
special  was  noted.  During  the  night,  however,  the  animal  died,  and  a post-mortem 
examination  was  made  next  morning.  The  intestines  were  tilled  with  a soft  pinkish 
substance,  consisting  chiefly  of  epithelium,  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small 
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intestine  generally  was  much  disorganized.  The  other  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs 
were  healthy. 

Experiment  LII. — Immediately  on  completion  of  the  preceding  experiment,  another 
huge  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  six  drachms  of  the  same  decomposing 
fluid,  swarming  with  bacteria,  injected  into  its  I’ight  femoral  vein.  The  animal  ceased 
to  respire  almost  immediately,  and  efforts  to  restore  it  were  in  vain,  although  it  had 
nearly  come  from  under  the  iiiHuence  of  the  amesthetic,  and  none  had  been  admini- 
stered for  some  time. 

The  viscera  were  forthwith  exposed  ; the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  enormously 
distended,  and  the  left  contained  a little  blood.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  pink,  and 
contained  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  liver  was  of  a very  dark  colour  and  gorged  with 
blood;  other  viscera  healthy. 

Three  wax-cell  preparations  of  the  blood  were  made  ; one  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  another  from  the  left  side,  and  a third  from  the  left  femoral.  Of  these,  in 
the  first  only  could  active  bacteria  be  distinguished  when  examined  immediately  after 
the  specimens  were  prepared  ; nor  did  any  appear  in  the  other  two  for  some  hours  ; 
next  morning,  however,  all  three  contained  an  abundance  of  moving  bacteria. 

Two  wax-cell  jweparations  were  also  made  of  the  fluid  squeezed  out  of  an  axillary, 
and  out  of  a mesenteric  gland,  both  of  which  contained  numerous  active  bacteria, 
and  monads  from  the  first,  and  their  numbers  increased  greatly  during  the  following 
twenty-four  hours.  In  about  four  days  the  activity  of  the  monads  and  bacteria  ceased, 
motionless  molecules  alone  remaining  in  the  blood,  as  well  as  in  the  gland-juice 
preparations. 


{d) — The  onjanic  material  injected  being  three  days  old. 

Experiment  LIII. — In  order  to  complete  the  series  of  filtered  and  unfiltered, 
fresh,  and  decomposed  solutions  of  a simple  organic  liquid,  two  drachms  of  the 
decomposed  wntery  solution  of  fowl’s  blood,  wdiich  had  been  used  in  previous  experi- 
ments, and  had,  by  this  time,  acquired  an  intensely  putrid  odour,  and  swarmed  with 
active  bacteria,  were  injected,  without  previous  filtration,  into  the  right  femoral  vein. 

Owing  to  various  accidents  the  dog  had  to  be  kept  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  for  a considerable  time.  Its  respiration  twice  entirely  ceased,  and  was, 
on  each  occasion,  restored  by  mechanical  means.  At  the  close  of  the  operation  the 
abdomen  was  extremely  distended. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  animal  on  the  second  day  was  quite 
lively,  and  partook  of  its  food  freely,  although  the  wound  did  not  present  a healthy 
appearance ; but  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  considered  fit  to 
undergo  another  operation,  from  which  he  also  recovered  and  eventually  escaped 
{vide  Exp.  XIAII). 
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Experiment  LIV. — Half  an  ounce  of  the  watery  solution  of  ordinary  foecal  matter 
which  had  been  used  in  Exp.  L and  which  now  emitted  an  extremely  foetid  odour, 
was  injected  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a small  young  dog,  but  within  a few  minutes 
after  the  operation,  although  he  appeared  to  be  getting  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
chloroform,  his  breathing  altered  and  was  carried  on  by  gasps.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  off  blood  from  the  opposite  femoral  vein ; but  the  circulation  had 
stopped. 

The  viscera  were  at  once  exposed,  but  nothing  distinctly  abnormal  observed.  The 
venous  system  was  intensely  gorged  with  blood  and  both  sides  of  the  heart  were 
distended.  In  the  blood  abstracted  from  the  cavities  of  the  right  side,  monads  and 
bacteria  were  detected,  but  in  blood  removed  from  the  axillary  vein  no  positive 
evidence  could  be  obtained  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  ; the  injected  fluid  would  of 
course  have  had  to  pass  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  systemic 
circulation  before  reaching  the  axillary  vein. 

Experiment  LV. — A small  pariah  dog  into  whose  femoral  veins  two  different 
specimens  of  decomposing  choleraic  dejecta  had  already  been  injected  without  producing 
any  marked  result,  was  again  placed  under  chloroform  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
decomposing  solution  of  ordinary  fiscal  matter  (exactly  as  used  in  the  last  experi- 
ment (LTV),  both  experiments  being  performed  on  the  same  day)  was  injected  into 
the  median  basilic  vein. 

After  the  operation,  it  is  noted,  “the  dog  appears  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 
He  was  kept  under  observation  for  a week,  when,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  changes 
all  these  putrefying  matters  might  have  produced,  he  was  again  placed  under  chloroform, 
and  allowed  to  breath  it  till  respiration  ceased.  The  wounds  over  two  of  the  three 
veins  which  had  been  tied  were  completely  healed.  There  was  no  peritonitis,  the 
intestines  were  pale  and  perfectly  healthy,  so  were  all  the  viscera  except  the  lungs 
and  spleen.  In  the  former,  on  both  sides,  large  patches  of  hepatized  tissue  were  found 
evidently  due  to  pneumonia,  and,  enclosed  by  this  altered  tissue,  at  one  spot  was  a 
small  cavity  filled  with  a dark  thickish  fluid.  In  the  spleen  there  was,  near  the 
surface  of  one  end,  a small  extravasated  pouch  about  the  size  of  a hazel-nut. 

The  blood  was  carefully  examined  for  monads  and  bacteria,  hut  none  could  be 
found. 

Experiment  LVI. — Half  an  ounce  of  a decomposing  solution  of  ordinary  alvine 
discharge,  72  hours  old,  the  same  as  used  in  Exp.  XLVII,  etc.,  was  injected  into 
the  right  femoral  vein  of  a dog,  previously  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
Not  a drop  of  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation. 

There  were  not  the  slightest  manifestations  of  illness  during  the  three  days  the 
animal  was  kept  under  observation,  and  when  the  viscera  were  examined  after  it  had 
been  killed  under  chloroform,  they  were  all  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 
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A wax-cell  preparation  of  the  blood  was  kept  under  observation  for  three  days,  but 
no  bacteria  nor  any  other  organisms  developed.  A similar  preparation  was  made  by 
squeezing  some  fluid  out  of  a mesenteric  gland  ; here  also  no  monads  or  bacteria  could 
be  detected  during  the  period  above  named. 

Experime]S"t  LVIT. — The  subject  of  Exp.  XX,  a large  pariah  dog,  into  whose 
right  femoral  vein  decomposing  choleraic  fluid  had  been  introduced  five  days  previously 
without  producing  serious  illness,  was  put  again  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  six  drachms  of  a solution  of  normal  foecal  matter  injected  into  the  other  femoral 
vein.  Neither  was  the  animal  much  affected  by  this,  and  four  days  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  health,  when  it  was  killed  under  chloroform  and  immediately 
examined. 

The  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  were  normal,  and  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
intestines  quite  unaffected.  A wax-cell  preparation  of  blood  from  the  heart  appeared 
to  be  a perfectly  healthy  sample ; there  were  no  bacteria  visible,  nor  were  any  developed 
during  the  following  two  days.  A similar  preparation  was  made  of  the  fluid  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  (which  was  very  abundant)  ; on  the  first  day  no  distinct  bacteria  were 
visible,  but  on  the  following  morning  the  preparation  was  crowded  with  very  active 
large  bactei’ia,  together  with  long,  active,  and  still  oscillatoria-like  vibriones,  such  as 
are  depicted  in  Fig.  1,  page  88;  on  the  third  day  these  organisms  were  all  motionless 
and  degenerated  into  a beaded  leptothrix  network  (Fig.  2,  page  88). 

{e)--The  injected  materud  being  p’our  days  old. 

Experiment  LVIII. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  brought  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  a solution  of  healthy  alvine  discharge,  which  had 
been  prepared  96  hours  previously,  were  injected  into  its  right,  femoral  vein.  The 
dog  rapidly  recovered,  and  seemed  to  be  but  little  affected. 

Presently,  it  appeared  to  become  di’owsy,  and  in  the  cours  ' of  half  an  hour  symptoms 
of  great  irritation  of  the  bowels  were  manifested.  The  animal  was  evidently  much 
griped,  and  passed  several  mucous  stools  mixed  with  blood.  This  it  continued  to  do 
during  the  day,  numerous  gelatinous  flocculi  also  being  mixed  with  the  dejections. 
The  flocculi  when  subjected  to  microscopic  examination  consisted  of  exudation  cells 
(similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  flocculi  of  cholera  dejecta),  together  with  a few 
epithelial  cells  and  structureless  gelatinous  material. 

Thirteen  hours  after  the  operation  the  dog  died,  and  a post-mortem  examination 
was  made  immediately.  No  fluid  in  peritoneum,  no  evidence  of  peritonitis ; mesenteric 
glands  much  enlarged : dark  pink  internally  and  containing  fluid  of  a similar  colour. 
The  small  intestines  were  very  pale  externally,  whereas  the  mucous  surface  was  of  a 
dark  pink  colour,  being  coated  with  a reddish  mucous  substance,  which  on  removal 
showed  the  epithelial  coat  unaffected,  and  the  mucous  membrane  not  congested.  No 
further  evidence  of  morbid  change  could  be  discovered. 
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Experiment  LIX. — Four  drachms  of  the  alvine  solution,  96  hours  old,  as  used  in 
the  last  experiment,  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein  of  a moderate  sized  dog 
under  chloroform.  The  dog  continued  to  he  very  active  for  some  time,  and  attempted 
to  make  his  escape,  and  was  evidently  by  no  means  so  much  affected  as  the  previous 

animal.  By  the  next  day  it  appeared  to  he  cpiite  well,  and  some  more  decomposing 

material  was  introduced  into  its  circulation  without  producing  any  effect  {olde 
Exp.  XLVII). 

E.xperiment  lx. — A large  healthy  dog  placed  under  chloroform,  and  four  drachms 
of  the  solution  used  in  the  two  previous  experiments  were  introduced  into  the  right 
femoral  vein.  There  was  no  loss  of  blood.  It  continued  drowsy  for  a considerable 
time,  but  recovered  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  by  the  fifth  day  was  so  far- 
recovered  as  to  seem  tit  to  undergo  anotlier  operation  fhle  Exp.  LXIIIj. 

Experiment  LXI. — A small  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  five 

drachms  of  the  solution  of  ordinary  foecal  matter  used  in  Exp.  LVII,  etc.,  now 

96  hours  old,  were  injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein  very  successfully.  The  animal 
died  within  a few  hours,  and  a post-mortem  examination  was  made. 

There  was  slight  injection  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  close  to  the  pericardium, 
otherwise  there  were  no  indications  of  disease.  The  intestines  were  perfectly  healthy. 

Wax-cell  preparations  of  blood  from  the  heart  and  of  fluid  from  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  under  observation  for  four  days.  The  blood  specimen  continued  perfectly 
free  from  all  moving  particles  whatever,  and  contained  no  distinct  motionless  bacteria  ; 
whereas  the  gland-juice  preparation  was  swarming  with  bacteria  on  the  second  day. 

Experiment  EXIT — As  the  dog  used  in  Exp.  XLVIII  appeared  to  be  vigorous 
and  in  excellent  health,  he  was  again  put  under  chloroform,  and  six  drachms  of  the 
same  fluid  as  was  used  on  the  previous  occasion,  but  now  farther  advanced  in  decom- 
position, being  96  hours  old,  were  injected  into  the  left  femoral  vein ; on  the  third 
day  he  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  again,  and  when  examined  after  being  killed 
under  chloroform,  all  the  organs,  including  the  intestines,  appeared  to  be  in  a healthy 
condition. 

A wax-cell  preparation  of  the  blood  and  another  of  fluid  derived  from  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  key)t  under  observation  for  three  days,  but  no  moving  bodies  of  any  kind, 
monads  or  bacteria,  were  seen  from  first  to  last. 

Experiment  IjXIII.^ — The  powerful  dog  used  in  Exp.  LX  looked  so  well  on 
the  following  day,  as  to  be  considered  tit  to  undergo  another  operation,  consequently 
having  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  six  drachms  of  the  solution 
of  fcecal  matter  used  in  Exp.  LVII,  now  96  hours  old,  were  injected  into  the 
remaining  femoral  vein. 

The  animal  very  quickly  recovered  from  this  also,  and  on  the  third  day  was 
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killed  in  order  to  note  the  condition  of  the  viscera.  No  lesion  whatever  could  be 
found. 

A drop  of  blood  was  carefully  removed  from  the  right  external  iliac  vein  and 
placed  in  a wax-cell,  and  a drop  of  fluid  from  the  interior  of  a mesenteric  gland  was 
similarly  enclosed  for  observation.  During  the  three  days  that  they  were  thus 
watched,  not  a single  distinct  monad  nor  bacterium  was  seen  in  either  of  the  speci- 
mens. 

Experiment  LXIV. — A large  pariah  dog  was  placed  under  chloroform,  and  an 
ounce  of  the  same  solution  as  used  in  Exp.  LVIII,  etc.,  100  hours  old,  was 
injected  into  the  right  femoral  vein.  It  continued  drowsy  for  some  time,  vomited 
a large  quantity  of  bilious  matter,  and  by  the  next  day  was  tolerably  well.  The 
wound,  however,  had  assumed  an  unhealthy,  sloughy  appearance,  so  the  animal 
was  killed  forthwith.  There  was  no  peritonitis,  the  intestines  were  normal  in  every 
way,  so  were  all  the  other  viscera,  thoracic  and  abdominal.  The  bladder  was  full. 

A wax-cell  preparation  of  a drop  of  blood  removed  from  the  external  iliac  vein 
of  the  unwounded  side,  and  a similar  preparation  of  fluid  pressed  out  of  a mesenteric 
gland,  were  kept  under  observation  for  three  days,  during  which  ]>eriod  neither 
monads  nor  bacteria  were  seen  in  the  former,  hut  an  abundance  of  white  cells,  whereas 
in  the  latter  a few  bacteria  eventually  appeared. 

Experiment  LXV.^ — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  placed  under  chloroform,  and 
five  drachms  of  precisely  the  same  fluid  as  used  in  the  last  experiment  were  injected 
into  its  left  femoral  vein.  After  the  operation  it  seemed  to  be  much  depressed,  and 
vomited  several  times.  The  animal  continued  in  this  condition  for  two  and  a half 
hours,  when  it  died. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  immediately  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
small  intestines,  though  very  pale  externally,  were  internally  deeply  congested,  and 
the  lumen  of  the  gut  choked  with  a semi-fluid  slimy  substance,  consisting  chiefly  of 
detached  epithelium,  the  individual  cells  being  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Beneath  this  substance  the  villi  were  seen  to  be  deeply  congested,  presenting  a 
brush-like  appearance.  The  stomach  was  healthy,  and  so  was  the  large  intestine. 
The  mesenteric  glands  looked  healthy,  and  so  did  the  remainder  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  There  was  no  peritonitis  nor  pleuritis,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  slight 
pericarditis.  The  lungs  were  collapsed  and  pale,  and  both  sides  of  the  heart  contained 
fluid  blood. 

(/) — The  injected  mater icd  being  five  days  old: 

Experiment  LXVI. — A powerful  pariah  dog  was  placed  under  chloroform,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  the  decomposing  solution  of  foecal  matter  used  in  Exp.  LTV, 
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etc.,  was  injected  into  the  right  median-basilic  vein.  Daring  the  operation  tlie 
animal  on  two  occasions  ceased  to  breathe,  Imt  was  each  time  speedily  brought  round 
by  artificial  respiration. 

On  the  following  day  the  dog  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well,  and  made  his  escape. 

(yj) — The  injecting  material  being  seven  days  old. 

Experiment  LXVII. — The  dog  referred  to  in  tlie  last  experiment  was  caught 
towards  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  made  his  escape,  and  on  the  following 
morning  placed  under  chloroform,  when  six  drachms  of  the  same  tluid  as  had  already 
been  introduced  into  its  circulation,  but  now  two  days  older,  which  had  since  remained 
in  an  uncoi’ked  bottle,  and  was  swarming  with  bacteria  and  vibriones,  were  injected 
into  the  other  median-basilic  vein. 

During  the  four  succeeding  days  the  animal  was  closely  watched,  but  he  appeared 
to  have  been  in  no  way  affected. 

Having  been  killed  under  chloroform,  the  viscera  were  carefully  examined,  but 
no  lesion  detected  anywhere,  nor  were  there  any  signs  of  deposit  in  the  lungs,  liver 
or  other  organs.  Three  preparations  of  blood  were  obtained  from  a thoracic  vein, 
and  examined  immediately,  lint  not  a single  bacterium  could  be  detected,  nor  were 
there  any  developed  in  the  cells,  although  under  observation  for  a week. 

B.— Experiments  on  the  Introduction  of  Choleraic  and  of  other  Organic  solutions 
into  the  Peritoneal  cavity  of  animals. 

When  the  series  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  solutions 
of  alvine  discharges  directly  into  the  circulation,  as  recorded  in  the  previous 
pages,  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  we  debated  whether  we  should  at  once 
proceed  to  repeat  similar  experiments  with  solutions  of  various  other  organic  and  of 
inorganic  substances,  of  acid,  alkaline  or  neutral  re-actions,  or  whether  we  should 
continue  to  use  the  same  infecting  medium,  varying  the  mode  by  which  its 
introduction  into  the  system  was  effected. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  putrefying  matter  introduced  directly  in  the 
blood,  did  very  frecpiently  exert  as  direct  an  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine,  as,  for  example,  mercury  exerts  on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth 
and  on  the  salivary  glands,  or  as  atropia  and  calabar  bean  exert  on  the  iris,  we  yet 
felt  convinced  that  the  physiological  phenomena  evoked,  and  the  pathological  changes 
induced,  were  not  those  of  cholera,  although  appearing  to  present  a certain  though, 
distant,  relation  to  them. 

Although  some  remedial  agents  act  in  pretty  much  the  same  way,  no  matter 
how  introduced  into  the  system,  whether  by  the  mouth,  lungs  or  through  the  skin, 
such  as  mercury  and  turpentine,  the  former  increasing  the  salivary  secretion,  and  the 
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latter  the  urinary,  still,  their  actions  are  to  some  extent  modilied  by  the  mode  of 
administration.  We  were,  therefore,  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  introduction  of  precisely  the  same  media,  through  some  other  channel,  would 
modify  their  action  on  the  system,  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  results  to 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  features  presented  in  cholera,  and  in  the  second, 
whether  the  effects  produced  by  one  kind  of  alvine  discharge  could,  in  any  way,  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  another. 

With  these  ends  in  view  wm  conducted  the  following  series  of  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  organic  fluids  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.* 

Experiment  LXVIII. — A large,  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  a.t  8-30  a.m.,  and  one  ounce  of  choleraic  evacuation  in  a state  of 
decomposition  (having  been  kept  for  96  hours)  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Previous  to  injection  a preparation  of  the  blood  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell  ; shortly 
after  the  operation  the  animal  was  observed  to  suffer  from  well  marked  rigors,  which 
recurred  at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  remained  in  a state  of  extreme  depression,  lying  in  a semi-drowsy  condition, 
and  neither  whining  nor  showing  any  other  -symptom  of  pain  or  uneasiness.  A close 
watch  was  kept  on  the  symptoms  throughout  the  wdiole  day,  but  nothing  new’  presented 
itself ; there  was  no  passage  of  urine,  nor  of  dejecta,  and  the  only  change  observed 
was  a gradual  increase  in  the  depression  and  drowsiness.  Towards  evening  the  animal 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  becoming  weaker  and  could  not  stand  on  its  legs,  but  the 
limbs  were  quite  lax  and  showed  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  cramps.  It  seemed  to 
suffer  from  thirst,  and  drank  water  freely  when  offered  to  it. 

As  it  appeared  to  be  very  improbable  that  life  would  be  prolonged  until  the 
following  morning,  chloroform  was  again  administered  at  7 p.m.  and  continued  until 
respiration  had  ceased.  A post-mortem  examination  was  then  performed  immediately 
with  the  following  results. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  distended  with  sanguineous 
fluid.  This  fluid  was  subjected  to  careful  microscopic  examination.  It  contained  a 
few  red  blood-corpuscles  and  myriads  of  very  active  amoeboid  bioplasts,  wdrich  in  many 
cases,  until  their  movements  and  changes  of  form  were  observed,  presented  a curiously 
marked  resemblance  to  cylindrical  epithelial  cells.  Many  others,  however,  were  ragged 
in  outline,  and  passed  off  into  long  thread-like  extensions.  The  fluid  surrounding  the 
cells  was  very  clear,  hardly  any  molecular  matter  could  be  detected  in  it,  and  only 
here  and  there  was  a minute  tremulous  monad  to  be  seen. 

The  peritoneum  and  mesentery  were  intensely  injected  and  thickened,  but  there 
was  no  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  solid  exudative  flakes  between  the  viscera. 


* The  results  of  introduction  of  such  materials  into  the  system  throuvh  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lungs  will  be  made  the  subject  of  experiment  shortly- 
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The  stomach  contained  about  ten  ounces  of  glairy  Hnid,  its  mucous  surface 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  there  were  no  points  of  extravasation  present,  and 
the  vessels  were  not  injected.  The  duodenum  also  appeared  to  be  healthy  and  contained 
some  bilious  Hnid.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  jejunum  was  coated  with  a dark 
layer  of  what  appeared  to  be  inspissated  blood.  This  layer  became  more  and  more 
marked  lower  down,  and  attained  its  maximum  development  in  the  ileum,  where  it 
was  of  the  consistence  of  treacle  and  of  a dark  tarry  colour.  This  dark  layer  could 
be  pealed  off  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  leaving  the  latter  dry,  but  otherwise 
quite  healthy  in  appearance.  The  tai’ry  coating  ceased  abruptly  about  a foot  above 
the  ileo-c<Bcal  valve  and  was  replaced  by  one  composed  of  the  common,  whitish, 
gelatinous  mucus  normally  lining  the  intestines  in  dogs.  The  mucous  membrane 
here  also  appeared  quite  healthy,  and  there  was  neither  extravasation  nor  any  evidences 
of  detachment  of  e[)ithelium  present.  The  walls  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum 
and  those  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  were  considerably  thickened.  The  large  intestine 
appeared  healthy  internally. 

The  tarry  and  pale  mucous  coatings  on  the  interior  of  the  small  intestine, 
together  with  the  subjacent  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  were  subjected  to  careful 
microscopic  examination.  The  tarry  layer  consisted  of  a gelatinous,  molecular,  more 
or  less  fibrillated  basis  identical  in  appearance  with  that  of  the  normal  flakes  of 
intestinal  mucus.  In,  and  on  this,  were  innumei’able  blood-crystals,  a few  indistinct 
bioplastic  masses  and  various  ])articles  of  intestinal  contents  together  with  large 
numbers  of  ova.  Not  a single  red  blood-corpuscle  was  visible  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
profusion  of  Idood-crystals,  and  the  distinct  sanguineous  hue,  that  even  the  thinnest 
layers,  iirto  which  the  material  could  be  spread  out,  retained.  The  whitish-grey 
coating,  replacing  the  former  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  was  identical  in 
appearance  and  structure  with  it.  minus  the  red  colour  and  the  abundant  blood- 
crystals,  and  was,  in  reality,  what  it  appeared  to  be  at  first  sight,  namely,  the  normal 
thick  mucus  of  the  gut. 

The  material  scraped  from  the  mucous  surfaces  beneath  these  layers  consisted 
entirely  of  distinct  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  and  of  detached  villi,  many  of  whieh 
showed  their  epithelial  coating  firmly  and  evenly  attached,  even  after  the  violence 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  resemblance  between  the  microscopic  charactei’s  of 
this  layer  and  those  of  the  superincumbent  one,  whether  the  latter  were  of  normal 
iispect  as  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  or  deeply  blood-stained  and  tarry  as 
farther  up. 

The  liver  was  dark  in  colour  and  very  full  of  blood,  but  no  farther  change  could 
be  detected  in  it.  The  remaining  abdominal  organs  were  congested,  but  no  special 
lesion  could  be  detected  in  any  of  them.  The  bladder  was  full  of  urine. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  the  pleural  cavities  w’ere  found  to  be  free  from  fluid. 
The  lungs  were  collapsed  and  healthy  in  texture.  The  heart  was  healthy,  the  right 
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cavities  full,  but  not  distended  with  Huid  blood,  and  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
empty. 

A preparation  of  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  was  mounted  in  a 
wax-cell  and  set  aside  for  further  examination,  along  with  the  preparation  procured 
previous  to  the  operation.  Both  preparations  were  examined  on  the  following  morning 
at  9 A.M.,  when  the  one  had  been  kept  for  above  twenty-four  and  the  other  for 
about  fourteen  hours.  On  examination  the  former  was  found  to  he  quite  free  from 
bacteria,  and  to  contain  very  abundant  bioplasts  in  the  pus-like  condition  previously 
alluded  to,  whilst  the  latter  only  differed  from  it  in  there  being  rather  fewer  bioplasts 
free  in  the  serum.  They  were  again  carefully  examined  two  days  subsequently. 
They  both  remained  very  Huid  in  consistence,  very  few  bioplasts  w'ere  present  in 
a distinctly  defined  condition,  they  were  aggregated  in  masses,  and  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  undergoing  disintegration.  Neither  bacteria  nor  active  molecules  could  be 
anywhere  detected  in  either  preparation.  (^n  subsequent  examination  the  only 
changes  observed  in  either  specimen  were  gradual  disintegration,  and  there  was  no 
development  of  bacteria  in  them. 

Experiment  LXIX. — At  12  noon  of  the  same  day  in  which  the  preceding 
ex})eriment  was  performed,  chloroform  was  "administered  to  another  large  healthy 
pariah  dog,  and  about  one  ounce  of  the  same  choleraic  material  was  injected  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  through  a canula.  The  dog  soon  recovered  from  the  primary 
effects  of  the  operation,  and  was  not  affected  by  such  distinctly  marked  rigors  as  the 
former  animal. 

His  general  demeanour,  however,  was  precisely  similar  to  that  observed  as  the 
result  of  the  other  operation ; he  was  profoundly  depressed,  lying  perfectly  quiet  and 
neither  whining  nor  showing  any  other  indication  of  pain.  Neither  foeces  nor  urine 
were  passed  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  there  were  no  evidences  of  spasm  of  any 
of  the  muscles.  As  he  appeared  fully  less  depressed  than  the  other  dog,  it  was 
decided  to  allow  him  the  chance  of  surviving  until  the  next  morning,  and  his 
condition  at  that  time  had  not  materially  altered,  the  only  change  perceptible  being 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  depression. 

Chloroform  was,  accordingly,  again  administered  at  7-30  A.M.,  19^  hours  after  the 
operation,  and  the  administration  carried  on  until  respiration  ceased. 

The  abdomen  was  opened  before  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation. 
The  cavity  was  distended  with  fluid  of  a somewhat  less  marked  sanguineous  hue  than 
that  present  in  the  previous  experiment,  but,  otherwise,  it  presented  the  same 
characters  both  to  the  unaided  eye  and  when  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 
The  peritoneum,  both  visceral  and  parietal,  presented  well  marked  signs  of  infiam- 
mation,  and  the  vessels  on  the  intestines  were  highly  injected  and  very  red. 

There  were  a few  shreds  of  soft  lymph  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
which,  on  microscopic  examination,  were  found  to  consist  of  aggregations  of  more  or 
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less  spherical  corpuscles,  identical  in  appearance,  and  probably  also  in  nature  with 
those  present  in  such  abundance  in  the  fluid  after  the  active,  vital,  amoeboid 
movements  had  ceased.  The  resemblance  of  such  threads  of  soft  lymph  to  the 
docculi  contained  in  choleraic  evacuations,  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  observer  even 
at  the  first  glance. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  healthy.  The  doiodenum  was  also 
normal  in  aspect,  and  contained  a little  bile.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  presented 
precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  those  present  in  the  previous  case,  but  to  an  even 
more  marked  degree,  as,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  the  cavity  of  the  gut 
contained  tarry  fluid  in  addition  to  the  sanguineous  coating  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
Towards  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ileum  the  walls  of  the  intestine  appeared  to 
be  considerably  thickened.  For  a few  inches  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  the  tarry 
coating  was  absent,  and  was  replaced  by  a layer  of  the  normal  thick  intestinal  mucus. 

Specimens  of  these  layers,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  them,  were, 
in  this  instance  also,  carefully  examined  under  the  microscope,  and  their  nature  was 
found  to  be  precisely  similar.  Here  also  the  effusion  had  taketi  place  without 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  epithelial  coat  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  latter  presenting  a remarkably  dry  and  firm  asj>ect  when 
the  exudative  layer  was  peeled  off  from  it,  and  it  was  most  remarkable  to  observe 
the  very  small  number  of  epithelial  cells  which  adhered  to  the  latter  in  spite  of  the 
violence  involved  in  the  separation. 

The  large  intestine  contained  a larger  quantity  of  dark  coloured  fluid  than  was 
present  in  the  previous  case,  but  the  gut  was  not  affected  in  any  way  equally  with 
the  small  intestine. 

The  rest  of  the  abdominal  organs  were  congested,  but  showed  no  other  lesions 
of  any  kind. 

The  bladder  was  full. 

The  heart  was  healthy  in  appearance.  A specimen  of  blood  from  the  right 
ventricle  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell.  When  examined,  eight  hours  after  preparation, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a considerable  number  of  leucocytes,  some  of  which  were 
of  large  size,  whilst  others  were  still  exhibiting  amoeboid  movements.  No  distinct 
evidences  of  the  presence  of  bacteria  could  be  detected,  although  they  were  especially 
searched  for  with  a ^th  inimersion  lens,  nor  did  any  appearances  of  the  development 
of  such  bodies  present  themselves  during  the  next  four  days,  whilst  the  preparation 
was  kept  under  observation. 

Kxpekimext  LXX. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  at  11 -SO  a.m.,  and  one  ounce  of  a watery  solution  of  the  sediment  of 
the  choleraic  evacuation  employed  in  the  two  preceding  experiments,  and  which  had 
now  been  kept  for  seven  days,  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  animal  appeared  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  operation,  had  no  rigors 
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after  it,  showed  no  symptoms  of  pain,  and  in  the  afternoon  ran  home  along  with  the 
servant,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  dogs,  to  his  hut  in  a village,  about  half  a mile  off. 
On  the  following  morning  he  was  brought  back,  and  at  this  time  also  appeared  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  operation.  Chloroform  was  administered  until  respiration  ceased, 
and  a post-mortem  examination  was  then  immediately  performed,  nearly  24  hours 
after  the  injection  had  taken  place. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  about  three  ounces  of  pinkish-grey  fluid  were  found  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  mesentery  was  thickened  and  injected,  and  there  were  a 
few  small  patches  of  soft  lymph  on  the  liver.  The  walls  of  the  intestines  appeared  to 
be  slightly  thickened,  but  they  were  otherwise  normal  in  appearance.  The  bladder 
was  distended  with  fluid.  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  appeared 
to  be  quite  healthy. 

Experiment  LXXI. — A strong  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  at  8 a.m.,  and  half  an  ounce  of  a solution  of  a normal  evacuation  was 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  solution  had  been  prepared  three  days 
previously,  and  was  in  an  active  state  of  decomposition. 

The  dog  was  kept  under  close  observation  for  seven  hours,  during  which  it  showed 
no  marked  symptoms  of  any  kind,  and  then  went  home  with  the  man  in  charge, 
walking  along  with  him  without  manifesting  any  symptoms  of  pain  or  inconvenience. 
The  man  brought  its  body  next  morning,  and  stated  that,  soon  after  he  took  it  to  his 
house,  it  suffered  from  severe  rigors,  and  that  it  died  about  eight  hours  afterwards 
without  having  shown  any  other  decided  symptoms. 

There  was  no  vomiting,  and  no  evacuations  were  passed  subsequent  to  the 
operation.  A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  eight  hours  after  the  occurrence 
of  death. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  extensive  signs  of  peritonitis  presented  themselves. 
The  cavity  contained  an  abundance  of  fluid  of  a reddish  tint  and  somewhat  thick  con- 
sistence. When  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  it  was  found  to  contain  a few 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  very  numerous  granular  pyoid  cells  of  a more  or  less  circular 
form.  They  were  all  perfectly  motionless,  seemingly  dead,  and  the  fluid  surrounding 
them  was  crowded  with  active  bacteria  and  vibriones. 

The  interior  of  the  small  intestines  presented  the  appearances  previously  described 
in  Experiments  LXVIII  and  LXIX.  There  was  a continuous  coating  of  a dark  tarry 
aspect  beneath  which  the  epithelial  surface  appeared  quite  healthy.  As  before,  about 
six  inches  of  the  ileum,  immediately  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  was  unaffected.  The 
large  intestine  also  was  covered  with  a coating  of  tarry  material. 

No  other  noteworthy  lesion  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  abdominal  or  thoracic 
organs.  There  was  no  pleurisy. 

Specimens  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  were  found  to  contain  a few  bacteria 
when  subjected  to  oareful  examination  under  a immersion  lens. 
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Experiment  liXXII. — An  extremely  powerful  pariah  dog  was,  with  much  difficulty, 
brought  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  at  8 a.m.,  and  about  six  drachms  of  a de- 
composing solution  of  beef  were  injected  into  the  ])eritoneal  cavity.  The  solution  had 
been  prepared  ninety-six  hours  previously,  and  at  the  time  of  the  injection  was  of  an 
intensely  fetid  odour  and  swarming  with  active  bacteria  and  short  vibriones. 

The  dog  was  somewhat  dull  and  depressed  throughout  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
on  the  following  morning  he  did  not  appear  to  have  become  any  worse,  and  was  still 
so  strong,  as  to  give  much  trouble  whilst  chloroform  was  again  administered  until  the 
cessation  of  respiration. 

A post-raortem  examination  was  then  performed  at  once,  24  hours  after  the 
injection  of  the  fluid  had  taken  place.  On  opening  the  abdomen  the  cavity  was 
found  to  contain  about  two  ounces  of  red  serous  fluid  almost  resembling  pure  blood  in 
appearance.  A preparation  of  this  fluid  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell  and  examined  one 
hour  afterwards.  It  was  then  found  to  contain  numerous  red  blood-corpuscles  and 
myriads  of  active  ammboid  bioplasts,  but  no  bacteria  could  be  detected  in  it  although 
they  were  specially  searched  for  under  a ^th  immersion  lens. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  there  were  plenty  of  active  bacteria  present.  Tlie 
red  corpuscles  remained  unchanged  ; but  the  bioplasts  had  lost  all  amceboid  motion, 
had  assumed  a more  or  less  spherical  form,  and  were  in  process  of  disintegration. 
By  the  following  morning  the  activity  of  the  bacteria  had  ceased,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  preparation  dried  up. 

The  intestines  were  congested  externally,  and  their  internal  surface  presented 
patches  of  the  tarry  sanguineous  effusion  described  as  occurring  in  the  preceding 
Ex[)eriments  Nos.  LXVIII,  LXIX,  etc.  The  appendix  vermiformis  was  of  very  large  size, 
but  appeared  to  be  quite  healthy.  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
appeared  not  to  be  affected  in  any  way,  and  the  bladder  was  full  of  urine. 

A specimen  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell  and 
examined  an  hour  afterwards.  No  monads  or  bacteria  could  be  detected  in  it,  but  an 
abundance  of  delicate,  active  white  corpuscles  were  present.  The  preparation  was  kept 
under  observation  for  some  days,  but  there  was  no  indication  of  the  development  of 
bacteria  in  it. 


Experiment  LXXIII. — A healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  four  drachms  of  the  fluid  from  the  ])eritoneal  cavity  of  the  dog  of 
Experiment  No.  LXXIl  were  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The  fluid  had  been  obtained 
at  the  post-mortem  examination  in  the  above  experiment,  which  was  performed  im- 
mediately before  the  injection  took  place. 

The  animal  ra])idly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  apjieared 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  operation.  It  remained  quiet  during  the  day,  showing  no 
symptoms  of  pain,  or  of  cramps,  but  it  vomited  once  or  twice.  Death  occurred  during 
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the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  a post-^nortem  examination  was  performed  on  the 
following  morning. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  extremely  congested, 
and  the  cavity  contained  a considerable  amount  of  sero-sanguinolent  fluid.  A pre- 
paration of  this  fluid  was  mounted  in  a wax-cell  as  usual  and  examined  about  an  hour 
afterwards.  It  was  then  found  to  be  swarming  with  very  active  bacteria,  and  to 
contain  a few  red  blood-corpuscles,  together  with  numerous  small  pyoid  corpuscles  in 
a state  of  disintegration.  When  again  examined,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  the 
bacteria  were  observed  in  unimpaired  activity,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  pyoid 
corpuscles  appeared  to  be  progressing  rapidly,  many  of  them  containing  from  one  to 
three  granular  rings  or  Nuclei  in  their  interior;  whilst  in  many  such  cells  the  molecules 
between  the  rings  or  Nuclei  and  the  outer  pellicle  were  in  active  swarming  motion. 

On  the  following  day  almost  all  the  corpuscles  had  disappeared  or  had  become 
uniformly  granular,  and  the  movements  of  the  bacteria  had  become  more  sluggish. 
The  preparation  was  kept  under  observation  for  several  days ; but  the  only  further 
changes  observed  to  take  place  in  it  were  a progressive  disintegration  of  the  granular 
corpuscles  and  a gradual  diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  bacteria. 

The  intestines  were  coated  internally  with  a sanguineous  layer  of  a deep  prune- 
juice  colour.  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  viscera  appeared  to  be  unaffected.  On  opening 
the  thorax,  there  was  found  to  be  no  pleurisy  ; the  pleural  cavities  contained  no  fluid, 
and  the  lungs  were  quite  healthy.  The  pericardium  was  injected  and  contained  reddish 
serous  fluid.  The  heart  was  normal. 

A preparation  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  w’as  mounted,  as  usual,  in  a wax- 
cell. When  examined,  about  an  hour  afterwards,  nothing  abnormal  was  detected  in  it. 
After  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  the  preparation  was  again  examined.  Crystals  had 
begun  to  form  along  the  margin ; there  was  only  a narrow  ring  of  free  serum,  and 
very  few  wdiite  corpuscles  were  visible.  At  first  no  monads  or  bacteria  could  be 
detected ; but  a rapid  development  of  very  delicate  vibriones  took  place,  whilst  the 
preparation  was  under  observation.  They  were  elongated,  of  extreme  tenuity  and  of 
great  activity.  On  the  following  day  the  serum  was  swarming  with  the  bodies  described 
above.  They  remained  very  active,  and  their  delicacy  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
most  careful  management  of  the  light,  in  order  to  render  them  visible.  No  further 
development  occurred ; and  the  only  changes  subsequently  observed  were  gradual 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  the  vibriones  together  with  breaking  up  of  the  small 
number  of  white  cells  present  in  the  serum. 

Experiment  LXXIV. — Whilst  the  post-mortem  examination  described  in  the 
previous  experiment  was  being  performed,  a syringe  was  filled  with  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  jieritoneal  cavity,  and  another  powerful  pariah  having  been  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  about  one  ounce  of  this  fluid  was  injected  into  the  abdomen. 
During  the  operation,  respiration  and  circulation  ceased  for  a short  time,  but  they 
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were  easily  re-established,  and  the  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the 
chloroform.  At  first,  it  appeared  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  injection  ; but  it 
rapidly  passed  into  a state  of  extreme  depression,  and  died  five  hours  after  the 
operation. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  two  hours  after  death,  with  the  follow- 
ing results.  Rigor  mo7iis  had  just  begun  to  set  in,  but  the  tissues  were  still  warm. 
On  opening  the  abdomen,  there  was  found  to  be  very  marked  peritonitis.  There  was 
a large  quantity  of  red  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

When  a preparation  of  this  fluid,  mounted  in  a wax-cell,  was  examined  an  hour 
after  its  removal  from  the  body,  it  was  found  to  be  crowded  with  minute,  slightly 
moving  bacteria  and  monads,  and  to  contain  masses  of  very  small  disintegrating  pyoid 
corpuscles,  together  with  numerous  free  oil-globules.  The  preparation  was  kept  under 
observation  for  several  days;  but  no  further  developments  occurred,  and  the  activity  of 
the  bacteria  gradually  ceased.  The  intestines  were  rough  and  injected  externally ; 
but,  when  laid  open,  they  did  not  show  nearly  so  much  of  the  prune-juice  exuda- 
tion as  had  been  observed  in  other  previous  instances.  The  condition  of  the  mucous 
surface  as  regarded  exudation  closely  corresponded  with  that  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  dog  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  which  decomposing  beef-juice  had  been 
injected  (vide  Experiment  IjXXII).  The  rest  of  the  abdominal  organs  appeared  to  be 
quite  healthy. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  there  was  found  to  he  well  marked  injection  of  the 
pericardium,  especially  on  its  external  surface;  but  the  pleurre,  lungs  and  heart  were 
nnaffected.  A preparation  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  was  examined  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  was  found  to  be  full  of  very  minute  active  particles.  No  further 
development  of  these  bodies  was  detected  during  the  subsequent  few  days  in  which 
the  preparation  was  preserved. 

Experiment  LXXV. — Chloroform  having  been  administered  to  a strong  healthy 
pariah  dog,  an  ounce  of  a decomposing  solution  of  normal  evacuation  was  injected 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  solution  employed  had  been  kept  for  six  hours  in 
a wide-necked  bottle  which  was  loosely  plugged  with  cotton-wool,  in  order  to  keep 
Hies  and  other  insects  out. 

The  animal  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  pain  or  of  cramps,  but  after  some  time  it  passed  some  bloody  mucous 
evacuations. 

It  was  killed  with  chloroform  fourteen  hours  after  the  injection,  and  a post-mo'rtem. 
examination  was  performed  at  once.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum  was 
found  to  be  intensely  inflamed  and  thickened,  and  flakes  of  soft  lymph  were  adhering 
to  the  liver  and  other  viscera.  The  cavity  contained  about  a pint  of  sanguineous 
fluid.  A preparation  of  this  fluid  in  a wax-cell  was  examined  two  hours  subsequent  to 
its  removal  from  the  abdomen  ; it  was  found  to  consist  of  a clear  fluid  crowded  with 
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Iwdies  resembling  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  containing  numerous  red 
blood-corpuscles  also.  INIore  than  half  of  the  -white  cells  were  still  actively  emitting 
long  stringy  })rotrusions.  There  were  numerous  delicate  fibrinoid  threads  netted 
through  the  preparation,  but  although  a careful  search  was  made  for  them  with  the 
^th  immersion  lens,  neither  bacteria  nor  vibriones  could  be  anywhere  discovered  in  it. 
Tliree  hours  afterwards,  however,  a few  motionless  bacteroid  bodies  were  observed  in  it, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after,  a few  moving  bacteria  were  present,  and  the  field  was 
covered  with  elongated  motionless  vibriones  (Leptothrix  ?). 

When  the  small  intestines  were  laid  open,  the  ileum  immediately  above  the  ileo- 
coecal  valve  was  found  to  present  a perfectly  normal  aspect,  but  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  gut  the  mucous  membrane  was  coated  with  a tarry  layer  similar  to  that  observed 
and  described  in  several  previous  cases.  As  before,  this  was  found  on  microscopic 
examination  to  consist  of  the  normal  tough  intestinal  mucus  crowded  with  blood- 

crystals  and  containing  a fe-w  white  granular  cells,  but  entirely  devoid  of  red  blood- 

corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells.  There  was  no  detachment  of  epithelium,  and  on 

peeling  off  the  bloody,  mucous  layer,  the  epithelial  coat  -was  exposed  quite  intact  and 
merely  characterised  by  a certain  dryness  of  appearance.  The  large  intestine  was 

unaffected,  and  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  organs  appeared  to  be  healthy.  The  bladder 

was  full  of  urine. 

On  opening  the  thorax  the  lungs  and  pleura?,  were  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy, 
but  the  pericardium  was  injected,  and  there  were  deposits  of  lymph  on  its  surface. 
The  heart  did  not  present  any  abnormal  appearances. 

A preparation  of  blood  from  the  heart  was,  as  usual,  mounted  in  a wax-cell. 
When  examined,  an  hour  afterwards,  no  traces  of  monads  or  bacteria  could  be  detected 
in  it.  Three  hours  subsequently  it  was  again  examined,  and  one  or  two  moving 

molecules,  together  with  some  still  ones,  were  then  detected,  whilst  very  few  white 
corpuscles  had  crawled  out  into  the  serum.  On  the  following  day  there  was  an 

abundance  of  active  bacteria  in  the  serum  ; they  continued  in  motion  throughout  that 
day,  but  had  all  become  still  when  the  preparation  was  again  examined  on  the 

subsequent  morning. 

Experiment  LXXA^I. — A very  powerful  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  one  ounce  of  the  peritonitic  fluid  obtained  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  dog  of  Experiment  LXXTI,  and  which  had  been  previously 
employed  in  Experiment  LXXTII,  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  fluid 
had  been  ke})t  in  an  o]>en  gallipot  for  thirty-six  hours  at  the  time  when  the  injection 
was  performed. 

The  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  and  remained 
somewhat  dull  and  sluggish  throughout  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  did  not,  however, 
show  any  symptoms  of  pain  or  cramps,  and  on  the  following  morning,  about  fifteen 
hours  after  the  injection,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  any  -worse. 
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It  was  accordingly  killed  with  cldorofonn,  and  a post-mortem  examination  vvas 
performed  at  once.  The  ap}>earances  which  presented  themselves  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  descrihed  in  connection  with  the  preceding  e.x[)eriments.  Pre- 
parations of  the  peritoneal  ffuid  and  of  the  blood  were,  as  usual,  mounted  in  wax- 
cells.  The  peritoneal  ffuid  was  examined  an  hour  after  its  removal  from  the  body, 
and  was  then  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  minute  active  bacteria.  There  were 
also  numerous  bioplasts  and  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  former  of  irregular  shape,  and 
showing  slow  changes  in  form  only.  Three  hours  afterwards  the  bacteria  continued  in 
activity,  the  bio])lasts  were  very  ragged  in  outline,  and  there  were  now  numerous  groups 
of  delicate,  beaded,  motionless  threads  resembling  leptothrix,  present.  On  the  following 
day  these  threads  had  disappeared,  and  the  preparation  was  crowded  with  bacteria  and 
monads,  some  of  which  were  motionless,  whilst  others  were  in  full  activity. 

The  preparation  of  the  blood  was  also  examined  an  hour  after  it  had  been  set 
up.  It  then  showed  no  distinct  bacteria,  but  contained  numerous  minute,  motioidess 
molecules.  It  was  again  examined  after  an  interval  of  three  hours,  and  a few  active 

molecules,  together  with  two  very  active  short  vibriones,  were  observed  in  the  serous 

ring.  Only  two  or  three  wliite  cells  had  crept  out.  A second  preparation,  however, 
at  this  time  contained  an  abundance  of  free  white  cells,  and  showed  neither  active 
molecules  nor  bacteria.  On  the  following  day  the  former  preparation  showed  some 
patches  of  still  molecules  : the  latter  now  contained  a few  active  bacteria.  No  further 
developments  occurred  in  either  of  these  preparations  subsequently. 

Experiment  LXXVil. — A healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 

chloroform  at  8-30  A.M.,  and  half  an  ounce  of  peritonitic  ffuid  which  had  immediately 

before  been  removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  dog  of  Experiment  LXXV 
was  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The  animal  appeared  to  be  somewhat  dull  and 
depressed  for  a short  time,  but  in  the  afternoon  it  seemed  to  have  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  It  continued  in  apparent  health 
throughout  the  following  day,  and  was  killed  with  chloroform  on  the  next  morning, 
48  hours  after  the  injection. 

A post-mortem  examination  was  performed  at  once,  but  no  lesions  could  be 
detected.  There  was  no  peritonitis,  and  all  the  organs  were  quite  healthy  in 
aspect. 

Experiment  LXXVIIl. — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  an  ounce  of  the  supernatant  ffuid  of  a solution  of  healthy 
evacuation  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  solution  was  that  employed 
in  Experiment  LXXV,  ami  was  at  the  time  of  injection  72  hours  old.  It  had 
been  retained  as  before  in  a wide-necked  bottle  plugged  loosely  with  cotton- 
wool. 


The  dog  was  dull  and  depressed  during  the  day,  hut  drank  water  freely  in  the 
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evening,  and  on  the  following  morning,  24  hours  after  the  operation,  it  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  well.  It  was,  accordingly,  again  put  under  chloroform  and  the  abdominal 
cavity  opened.  There  was  considerable  inflammation  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the 
mesentery  and  intestines  were  intensely  injected  and  inflamed,  -but  there  was  no  fluid 
present. 

A loop  of  the  small  intestine  was  ligatured,  the  ligatured  portion  filled  with 
tepid  water,  by  means  of  a pointed  syringe  introduced  through  the  walls,  and  the 
gut  returned  to  the  abdomen,  which  was  then  sewn  up.  The  administration  of 
cldoroform  was  then  continued,  and  the  animal  died  under  its  influence  after  an 
liour. 

A post-'mortcm  examination  was  performed  about  half  an  hour  after  death.  The 
interior  surface  of  the  small  intestines  with  the  exception  of  the  ligatured  loop  was 
intensely  congested,  the  latter  portion  had  lost  all  traces  of  congestion,  presented  a 
macerated  appearance,  and  was  covered  with  a layer  of  soft  pale  loose  epithelium.  No 
other  changes  observed. 

Experiment  LXXIX. — A healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  one  ounce  of  a choleraic  evacuation,  which  had  been  passed  by  a 
patient  in  hospital  a few  minutes  previously,  was  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  fluid  employed  was  the  same  as  that  used  in  Experiment  I of  the  series  of 
injections  into  the  veins,  and  the  two  operations  were  performed  at  the  same 
time. 

The  animal  ap})cared  to  be  very  little  affected  by  the  operation,  continued  in  the 
same  condition  throughout  the  course  of  the  day,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection,  seemed  to  be  quite  well. 

It  was,  accordingly,  again  put  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  the 
abdominal  cavity  opened.  It  contained  an  abundance  of  yellowish  watery  fluid, 
which,  on  microscopic  examination,  was  found  to  be  full  of  exudation-cells  and 
perfectly  free  from  bacteria.  The  parietal  peritoneum  was  densely  injected  and  showed 
distinct  evidences  of  healing  peritonitis. 

The  small  intestine  was  deeply  congested.  A loop  of  it  having  been  ligatured, 
a solution  of  salt  and  water  was  injected  into  the  ligatured  portion.  The  intestine 
was  then  returned  and  the  abdomen  closed. 

The  administration  of  chloroform  was  continued,  and  the  animal  killed  at  the 
close  of  an  hour.  The  ligatured  loop  of  intestine  was  found  to  be  full  of  fluid,  no 
absorption  appearing  to  have  occurred.  The  interior  surface  was  coated  with  white 
gelatinous  matter,  and  Hocculi  of  a similar  nature  were  floating  in  the  fluid. 

These  fiocculi  were  found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  be  mainly  composed  of 
epithelium,  and,  when  the  gelatinous  coating  was  scraped  off,  the  mucous  membrane 
beneath  it  was  found  to  be  deeply  congested.  The  rest  of  the  intestine  was  intensely 
congested,  and  showed  patches  of  the  prune-juice  coating  so  characteristic  of  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  in  ])eritonitis  induced  by  tlie  injection  of  fluids  into 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

C.--A  short  review  of  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  attempting  a short  analysis  of  the  preceding  series  of  experiments,  it  will 
perhaps  be  as  good  an  arrangement  as  any  to  adhere  to  the  classification  already 
adopted  in  their  narration. 

.-1  Ta\)le  shmving  the  immt)er  of  experiments  'with  wndiluted  choleraic 
materud,  the  mortalif;/,  and  the  priiicipal  lesions  prodaced.  hfi 
its  introduction  iaito  the  veims  of  do(js. 


1.  Thirty-three  experiments  have  been  described,  more  or  less  in  detail,  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  the  alvine  discharges  of 
cholera  patients,  unmodified  by  any  admixture,  into  the  veins  of  dogs  of  various  size 
and  age ; whereas  seven  others  are  given  in  which  the  choleraic  injecting  material 
had  been  diluted  with  water.  Thirty-two  dogs  were  made  use  of  in  carrying  out 
these  series  of  thirty-three  experiments,  one  dog  having  been  resorted  to  on  two 
occasions  for  the  same  purpose  ; whereas  some  of  the  others  had  either  already  been 
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operated  upon,  or  were  so  in  another  class  of  experiments  subsequently  under- 

taken. 

In  these  thirty-two  experiments  sixteen  deaths  occurred  : thirteen  evidently  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  putrefying  material  exerted  through  or  upon  the  blood; 
two  apparently  from  shock,  and  one  dog  was  killed  owing  to  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion of  a severe  kind  attacking  the  wound.  These  are  consequently  left  out  of  the 
calculation.  The  mortality,  therefore,  resulting  from  the  direct  introduction  of 
choleraic  dejections  in  quantities  varying  from  two  to  six  drachms  may  be  set  down 
as  amounting  to  about  43  per  cent. 

We  much  regret  that  the  experiments  on  perfectly  fresh  choleraic  material 

are  not  more  numerous,  a defect  which  we  trust  to  remedy  very  shortly.  The 
difficulty  has  been  to  procure  a suitable  animal  when  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
resorting  to  the  experiment — to  obtain  a dog  as  it  is  to  obtain  anything  else  at  the 
moment  wanted  being  proverbially  uncertain. 

With  this  material,  one  and  two  days  old,  five  experiments  were  performed,  but 
all  the  dogs  recovered  ; whereas  when  the  material  used  had  been  kept  for  three  days, 
three  out  of  four  dogs  experimented  upon  died  within  from  three  to  six  hours,  and 
with  well-marked  lesions  in  each  of  them  which  will  he  referred  to  further  on.  It  so 
happens  that  in  all  four  of  these  experiments  the  same  material  was  used ; it  was 

obtained  from  a questionable  case  of  cholera,  and  was  by  no  means  so  offensive  to  the 

smell  as  is  generally  the  case  with  choleraic  dejecta  after  being  kept  so  long.  There 
are  eleven  cases  recorded  in  which  the  choleraic  material  injected  was  four  days  old  ; 
of  these,  six  died,  or  about  54  per  cent.  In  one  of  the  animals  which  did  not  die, 
but  was  slaughtered,  it  was  found  that  well-marked  intestinal  lesions  existed.  Twelve 
experiments  are  likewise  cited  in  which  the  material  used  varied  from  six  to  twenty- 
two  days  old.  Four  of  the  dogs  died  from  causes  reasonably  attributable  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  the  material  introduced,  whereas  two  (puppies)  died  of  shock. 

2.  Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  choleraic  material  injected  into  the  veins 
had  been  more  or  less  diluted  with  water,  two  died,  which  will  be  equal  to  about 
35  per  cent.,  this  being  considerably  lower  tiran  the  mortality  when  the  undiluted 
material  was  resorted  to.  'Ih.e  post-mortem  appearances  were  precisely  analogous  in  both 
instances,  but  these  will  be  referred  to  more  at  length  hereafter. 

3.  There  were  twenty-one  experiments  on  the  introduction  of  solutions  of  ordinary 
alvine  discharges  carried  out ; nine  of  the  animals  died,  three  of  these  deaths  we 
attribute  to  shock,  which  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  we  also  leave  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion, thus  leaving  six  deaths,  or  a mortality  a little  over  33  per  cent.,  about  2 per 
cent,  less  than  the  mortality  from  the  injection  of  the  diluted  choleraic  material. 

Four  experiments  are  cited  in  which  solution  of  fowl’s  blood,  filtered  and 
unfiltered,  fresh  and  decomposed,  had  been  introduced  into  the  circulation  without 
producing  the  slightest  result;  and  one  rather  remarkable  case  is  given  in  which 
fluid  obtained  from  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a dog,  in  whom  extreme  peritonitis  had 
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recently  been  induced,  and  which  might  he  supposed  to  he  higlily  noxious,  produced 
no  appreciable  effect  ; all  the  organs  when  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  tlie 
operation  were  perfectly  healthy. 


A Table  shoiuing  the  number  of  experiments  with  solutions  of  normal 
alvine  discharges,  the  mortality,  and  the  principal  lesions  induced 
by  their  introduction  into  the  veins  of  dogs. 


In  carefully  looking  over  the  account  of  the  post-mortem  lesions  which  occurred 
in  the  three  preceding  classes  of  experiments,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  constant 
presence  of  intestinal  complications,  varying  from  more  or  less  intense  congestion  of 
the  villi  and  intestinal  glands  to  complete  disorganization  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  its  epithelial  lining  becoming  completely 
detached. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  of  intestine  thus  affected,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  lesions  have  been  limited  to  the  small  intestine  and,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  to 
its  whole  course  from  the  duodenum  downwards,  except  for  a distance  of  from  one 
to  two  feet  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  a portion  which  in  almost  every  instance  has 
escaped  being  materially  affected.  We  are  totally  unable  to  account  for  the  cause  of 
this  exemption,  and  have  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  phenomenon  with  any  known 
anatomical  peculiarities  of  this  part  of  the  gut.  We  were  the  more  surprised,  as  we 
had  previously  observed,  at  the  autopsies  of  cholera  patients — a subject  which  we, 
however,  for  the  present  postpone — that  it  was  just  this  very  portion  which  seemed 
to  show  the  most  marked  tendency  towards  the  congestions  which  every  now  and  then 
are  observed  to  be  present  in  this  disease.  Future  observation  may  modify  this 
impression,  but  we  venture  to  go  out  of  our  way  a little  in  order  to  draw  attention 
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to  it.  In  no  instance  was  any  tendency  to  special  affection  of  the  intestinal  glands 
observed.  The  stomach  and  the  large  intestine  have  in  nearly  all  the  cases  seemed 
to  us  to  be  quite  healthy. 

In  connection  with  these  observations  on  the  disorganization  which  the  small 
intestine  is  subject  to,  when  putrefying  matters  are  injected  into  the  blood,  it  may 
he  remarked  that  on  three  occasions  we  observed  a great  number  of  vibriones  or 
oscillatoria-like  filaments,  embedded  in  the  mucus  which  lined  the  intestine  after  the 
substance  which  was  free  and  filling  the  lumen  of  the  gut  had  been  wiped  away. 
These  may  have  existed  in  more  numerous  instances,  and  been  overlooked  ; still  it 
may  seem  strange  that  they  all  three  occurred  in  dogs  into  whose  veins  the  dejection 
from  a very  mild  or  even  questionable  case  of  cholera,  above  referred  to,  as  having 
proved  so  fatal,  had  been  injected.  We  have  deemed  these  occurrences  as  worthy  of 
attention,  more  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  mycosis 
intestinalis,  which,  we  understand,  are  prominently  alluded  to  by  Professor  Parkes  in 
his  Annual  Keview  of  Hygiene  in  the  recently  issued  Report  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  which  has  however  not  yet  reached  Calcutta.  We  shall  certainly  con- 
tinue to  watch  closely  for  any  organisms  of  the  kind  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man  and 
of  animals.  It  will  be  seen  that  similar  actively  moving  vibriones  were  detected  in 
the  mesenteric  glands,  but  not  in  the  blood. 

Whilst  tabulating  the  results  of  the  experiments  recorded,  we  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  observe  that  when  a dog  had  once  recovered  from  the  effects  of  an 
operation,  succeeding  operations  had  not,  in  a single  instance,  proved  fatal  to  it,  no 
matter  whether  the  material  introduced  into  its  veins  consisted  of  choleraic  or  non- 
choleraic,  or  of  alternate  doses  of  these.  One  of  these  animals,  a healthy  but  by  no 
means  a very  large  dog,  was  subjected  to  four  experiments,  a vein  in  each  limb 
having  been  injected  and  tied,  without  result;  another  was  made  use  of  on  three 
occasions  in  a similar  way,  and  ten  on  two  occasions,  all  recovering  perfectly.  This 
appears  to  us  to  argue  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a predisposition,  on  the  part  of  animals 
at  all  events,  to  be  affected  by  septic  influences. 

There  were  comparatively  very  few  instances  in  which  it  could  be  distinctly  noted 
that  marked  embolism  had  occurred ; not  more  than  six  in  sixty-seven  experiments. 
All  the  dogs,  however,  were  not  killed  and  examined,  consequently  secondary  diseases 
may  have  become  developed  in  them  afterwards. 

4.  We  have  recorded  twelve  experiments  on  the  effect  of  injecting  the  peritoneal 
cavity  with  solutions  of  organic  materials  of  a similar  nature  to  those  adopted  in  the 
experiments  just  referred  to.  Four  consisted  of  choleraic  material,  three  of  ordinary 
alvine  discharge,  one  of  a decomposing  solution  of  beef,  and  four  of  peritonitic  fluid 
recent  and  decomposed.  Deaths  only  occurred  in  three  cases,  namely,  two  after  the 
introduction  of  fluid  which  had  just  been  obtained  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
another  dog,  and  one  after  the  introduction  of  a solution  of  decomposing  ordinary 
alvine  discharge,  the  remainder  were  all  killed  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
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operation,  and  all,  whether  they  died  or  were  killed,  presented  the  same  marked 
lesion  at  tlie  autopsy,  with  two  exceptions — one,  a dog  into  whose  peritoneum 
an  ounce  of  fresh  peritonitic  fluid  had  been  injected  without  producing  any 
special  symptom  during  life  or  any  lesion  evident  after  death ; the  other  a case  in 
which  the  injected  material  consisted  of  a solution  of  choleraic  discharge. 


^-l  T(Me  shoiving  the  nnmt>er  of  experiments  in  which  decompjosing 
organic  solutions  were  introdaced  into  the  peritoneal  cavitg, 
tlie  mortality,  and  the  principal  lesions  produced. 


Nature  of  solution  introcluceil. 

Number 
of  Experi- 
ments. 

Number  ' 
of  Deaths. 

Number 
killed 
within  21 
or  48 
hours. 

N amber 
in  which 
the  peri- 
toneum 
was 

affected. 

Number  j 
in  which 
tlie  peri- 
cardium 1 
was 

affected. 

Number  Number 
in  which  . in  which 
the  pleura  the  intee- 
was  dines  vrere 
affected,  j affected. 

Decomposing  beef-tea 

1 

1 

i 

... 

Peritonitic  fluid  ... 

4 

2 

2 

3 

2 i 

...  1 3 

Choleraic  dejection 

4 

4 

4 

1 ...  ! 3 

Normal  

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Total  

12 

3 

10 

3 

10 

1 

As  in  the  previous  series  of  experiments  with  decomposing  organic  solutions,  so 
in  this,  the  most  prominent  and  constant  post-inortern  phenomenon  observed  was  the 
affection  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines.  The  lesion,  however,  appeared 
to  us  to  be  of  a very  different  nature  ; in  fact,  the  mucous  membrane  itself  was  not 
in  a single  instance  materially  affected,  but  a sanguineous  exudation  had  taken  place 
giving  the  tube  of  the  gut  a more  or  less  evenly  distributed  coating,  which,  when 
carefully  peeled  off  with  a forceps,  left  the  mucous  surface  and  its  epithelial  lining 
intact.  This  matter  was  on  each  occasion  very  carefully  looked  into  ; and  the  substance 
exuded,  as  well  as  the  base  upon  which  it  was  spread,  were  subjected  to  careful 
microscopic  examination.  The  former  consisted,  almost  entirely,  of  altered  blood 
elements,  blood-crystals,  etc.,  but  no  entire  red  corpuscle  could  be  detected,  whereas 
the  mucous  surface  over  which  it  was  spread  consisted  of  the  unaltered  structures 
belonging  to  the  part. 

In  two  cases  in  which  the  intestines  were  particularly  congested,  a loop  of  the 
gut  was  tied  whilst  the  animal  wns  still  alive  but  under  chloroform,  and  Inke-warm 
water  injected  into  the  ligatured  portion  in  one  case,  and  salt-and-water  in  the  other, 
the  gut  in  both  cases  being  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  chloroform  being  continued 
for  an  hour.  When  subsequently  examined  it  was  found  that  no  absorption  had  taken 
place,  but  the  fluid  had  so  macerated  the  mucous  membrane,  that  the  epithelium  had 
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become  detached,  and  floated  in  flakes  in  the  fluid  which  had  been  introduced,  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  the  subjacent  mucous  membrane  had  lost  all  appearance  of  congestion, 
whereas  it  was  found  to  have  retained  it  in  the  other.  In  the  non-isolated  portions 
of  the  mucous  surface,  the  small  intestine  in  both  instances  was  intensely  injected, 
otherwise  the  structure  of  the  membrane  was  intact. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  series  of  experiments  also,  a portion  of  the  intestine 
for  a short  distance  above  the  ileo-coecal  valve  was  not  materially  affected. 

In  connection  with  this  series  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Pericarditis,  more  or 
less  distinct,  was  observed  in  fully  one-half  of  the  cases ; that  portion  of  the  pericardial 
sac  in  immediate  connection  with  the  diaphragm  was  the  part  usually  affected,  together 
with  the  portion  immediately  attached  to  the  sternum.  Perhaps  the  origin  of  this 
may  be  explained  by  one  of  the  series  of  Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  Serous 
Membranes,  lately  published  by  Drs.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Klein,  which  shows  that 
when  various  colouring  matters  are  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  lymphatic 
vascular  system  of  the  diaphragm  becomes  completely  injected,  as  also,  the  sternal 
vessels  and  sternal  glands. 

The  production  of  P erica, rditis,  but  without  the  coincident  occurrence  of  pleurisy, 
by  the  injection  of  various  putrefying  substances  into  the  peritoneum,  is  especially 
worthy  of  note,  seeing  that  the  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  many,  that,  as  Lactic 
acid,  when  injected  in  a similar  way  (as  was  demonstrated  by  Dr.  B.  Mb  Kichardsonj, 
produces  inflammation  of  the  serous  membrane  of  the  heart,  this  acid  must  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  Rheumatism  if  not  in  reality  its 
cause.  It  seems  to  us  that  putrefying  substances  may,  on  the  same  grounds,  lay 
claim  to  a somewhat  similar  relationship. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid  produced  by  the  inflammation  which 
had  been  brought  on  by  the  various  organic  solutions  described,  it  may  be 
observed  that  under  the  microscope  no  difference  whatever  could  be  detected 
between  the  fluids,  beyond  that  in  some  cases  red  blood-corpuscles  formed  a more 
prominent  feature  than  in  others,  but  this  increased  ratio  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  any  particular  class  of  the  organic  solutions  which  had  been  introduced  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  In  the  fresh  condition  this  fluid  swarmed  with  irregular  masses 
of  bioplasm  exhibiting  great  activity,  and  very  rapidly  undergoing  the  process  of 
segmentation. 

When  the  fluid  produced  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  transferred  to  the  abdomen 
of  another  dog,  the  bioplastic  bodies  in  the  resulting  exudation  appeared  to  us  to 
have  become  smaller  and  less  active  : this  statement,  however,  we  make  reservedly. 

With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  bacteria  present  in  this  fluid,  a fluid,  by  the  way, 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  solutions  generally  teeming  with  such  organisms, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  material  increase  takes  place  so  long  as  the  inflammatory 
process  is  progressing  actively.  It  will  be  observed,  on  reference  to  the  experiments 
bearing  on  this  matter,  that  in  several  instances  not  a single  bacterium  could  be  detected 
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in  the  recent  fluid,  and  that  in  all,  the  numbers  ya-esent  appeared  to  bear  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  and  activity  of  the  bioplasts. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  series  of  experiments  also  failed  to  induce  lesions  or 
phenomena  identical  in  nature  with  those  of  cholera ; nay  more,  the  affections  of 
the  intestine  here  present,  appeared  rather  to  be  the  result  of  local  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  excited  by  the  inflammatory  action  induced  by  the  introduction 
of  extraneous  matter  into  the  jjeritoneal  cavity  than  of  the  action  of  any  specific 
agent;  in  this  series  likewise,  no  special  action  appeared  to  be  excited  by  choleraic  as 
contrasted  with  other  material.  Taken  together,  the  entire  series  of  these  preliminary 
experiments  has  not  afforded  any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a specific 
poison  contained  in  choleraic  excreta,  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  giving  rise  to 
special  phenomena  when  introduced  into  the  system.  The  number  of  our  experiments 
do  not  appear  to  us  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  a difference  in  degree 
in  toxic  influence  between  the  two  classes  of  materials ; they  merely  indicate  the 
absence  of  any  special  action  peculiar  to  one  and  absent  in  the  other  when  introduced 
into  the  system  by  special  channels. 

It  must,  however,  be  evident  at  first  sight  that  the  results  obtained  from  these 
experiments,  have  a most  important  practical  bearing  on  sanitation,  seeing  that  they 
point  most  distinctly  to  the  influence  of  decomposing  organic  matters  in  the  production 
of  intestinal  disease  ; and  show,  moreover,  that  this  influence  may  exist  in  a most 
potent  form  without  its  presence  being  in  any  degree  proportionately  indicated  by 
the  amount  of  foetor  associated  with  it. 


III.— EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  THE  SPLANCHNIC  AND 
MESENTERIC  NERVES. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that  decomposing  organic  matters  introduced  into 
the  circulation  exerted  the  special  if  not  specitic  actions  previously  described,  on  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  but  an  action  Y)roducing  lesions  materially  differing  from 
those  characteristic  of  cholera,  we  were  natnrally  led  to  consider  the  YirinciYjal  Yioints 
of  dissimilarity  with  a view  to  ascertain  whether  future  exY»eriments  might  not  be 
susceptible  of  any  modifications  calculated  to  attain  more  consonant  results. 

In  doing  so,  one  of  the  most  striking  differences,  which  at  once  ])resented  itself 
to  observation,  one,  too,  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  debate,  was  the  almost 
total  absence  of  any  increased  secretion  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane,  however 
Y'rofoundly  the  latter  might  have  been  otherwise  affected. 

We  had  then  to  consider  by  what  means  we  might  best  promote  sucli  an  increased 
secretion,  so  that  by  combining  its  emY)loyment  with  the  exY:>eriments  as  previously 
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performed,  we  might,  at  all  events,  assimilate  the  conditions  in  the  two  instances  a 
little  more  closely  to  one  another.  The  secretion  of  fluid  might  of  course  have  been 
promoted  by  the  use  of  drugs  or  other  media  introduced  into  the  system,  but  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  would  have  been  greatly  increased  by  such  a mode  of 
procedure,  and  we  therefore  decided  in  the  first  place  to  attempt  to  attain  the  desired 
end  by  means  of  direct  operative  interference.  It  next  became  necessary  to  determine 
in  what  that  interference  should  consist,  and  that  having  been  settled,  to  test  with 
care  the  effects  arising  from  its  influence,  when  employed  alone,  before  proceeding 
fo  combine  it  with  any  other  experiment. 

The  best  means  available  and  which  a})peared  to  warrant  a hope  of  success  was 
section  of  the  intestinal  nerves.  Moreau’s  celebrated  experiment  on  section  of  these 
nerves  showed  that  the  resultant  paralysis  was  accompanied  by  a copious  secretion  of 
watery  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane,  and  it  was  previously  asserted  by  Pfliiger 
and  Nasse  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  exerted  an  inhibitory  action  on  the  movements 
of  the  small  intestine,  so  that  there  were  fair  grounds  for  the  selection  of  such 
operations  with  a view  to  their  combination  with  the  experiments  on  the  injection  of 
organic  fluids  into  the  circuiation. 


A.— Section  of  the  Splanchnic  Nerves. 

Before  proceeding  to  repeat  Moreau’s  experiment,  the  effects  of  division  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves  were  carefully  tested,  seeing  that  it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a means  of  influencing  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine  simultaneously,  and  not 
a mere  isolated  loop  or  loops  as  in  the  procedure  adopted  by  Moreau.  The  difficulties 
of  such  an  operation  are  considerable,  and  cannot  be  overcome  without  some  practice, 
for  the  situation  of  the  nerves  is  such  that  injury  to  important  vessels  and  viscera 
is  very  easily  caused,  and  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  nerves  in  the  dog  is  so  short 
as  to  render  it  at  first  a matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  and  isolate  such  small  cords 
as  they  are.  In  our  experiments  the  greater  splanchnics  alone  were  divided  as  the 
lesser  nerves  are  very  difficult  to  secure,  due  to  their  small  size  and  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  definite  guide  to  their  position  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  nerves. 
This  guide  is  afforded  by  the  supra-renal  capsule.  If  the  outer  edge  of  this  body  be 
carefully  cleaned,  the  greater  splanchnic  may  be  found  with  comparative  ease,  just 
as  it  passes  beneath  it  to  enter  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  a vein  of  considerable  size,  which,  near  the  gland,  lies  close  to  and  almost 
parallel  with  the  nerve,  and  which  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  in  an  operation  per- 
formed in  such  a narrow  space,  and  affording  so  many  obstructions  to  the  free  access 
of  light,  as  is  the  angle  between  the  ribs,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae.  Numerous  failures  first  occurred,  but  eight  operations  were 
successfully  performed  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  statement  : — 
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No. 

Nerves  divided. 

Periods  of  survival  after  | 
operation.  j 

Results. 

, 

Right  

A few  niinutc.s'...  ...  | 

No  result. 

a 

Left  

1 hour  ...  ...  ...  1 

Mucous  membrane  dry. 

a 



1 ! 

,.  ,,  jialo  and  dry. 

4 



1 ,,  

r >.  u 

5 

Both  

A 

(i 

Left  

1 .,  

7 

Bight  

!).>  , 

8 

Both  

10  , 

dry. 

The  following  cases  have  been  selected  from  among  these  experiments  as  being 
the  most  interesting  of  them  : — 


Experiment  I (So.  5). — A healthy  young  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  both  splanchnic  nerves  were  divided.  The  administration  of 
chloroform  was  then  continued  for  half  an  hour  longer,  and  the  animal  subsequently 
killed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  was  not  in  the  least  congested; 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  pale  and  dry-looking,  and  the  cavity  of  the  gut  was  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  fluid  whatever. 

Experiment  II  (So.  7). — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  having  been  put 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  right  splanchnic  nerve  was  divided.  The 
animal  was  killed  9|  hours  after  the  operation  and  a post-mortem  examination 
performed  at  once.  The  external  surface  of  the  intestines  was  somewhat  congested, 
and  there  was  a little  absolute  peritonitis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  but 
there  was  hardly  any  Huid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Although  no  evacuations  had 
been  passed  subsequent  to  the  operation,  the  intestines  were  found  to  he  empty, 
and  their  mucous  surface  pale  and  dry.  The  bladder  was  full  of  urine,  secreted 
since  the  operation.  This  was  carefully  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  a trace 
of  albumen,  but  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  could  be  detected  in  it. 


Experiment  III  (So.  8). — A healthy  pariah  dog  of  average  size  was  put  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  both  greater  splanchnic  nerves  were  di^■ided.  Ten 
hours  afterwards  chloroform  was  again  administered,  and  the  administration  continued 
until  death  occurred.  An  immediate  post-' mortem  examination  was  performed,  the 
abdomen  being  opened  before  circulation  had  ceased.  The  intestines  were  pale 
externally,  and  the  mesentery  only  here  and  there  showed  any  evidences  of  pei'itonitic 
action.  The  intestines  were  empty,  and  the  mucous  membrane  dry ; in  greater  ]iart 
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normal  in  appearance,  but  here  and  there  coated  with  a thin  layer  of  sanguineous 
exudation. 

In  all  cases  careful  dissections  were  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  without  doubt 
that  no  mistake  existed  in  regard  to  the  actual  division  of  the  nerves.  In  not 
a single  instance  was  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  intestinal  fluid  5 on  the  contrary,  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  majority  of  cases 
was  pale  and  somewhat  dry  in  aspect.  In  no  instance  was  there  any  affection  of  the 
membrane  beyond  mere  small  patches  of  congestion,  or  of  a thin  layer  of  sanguineous 
exudation,  but  not  more  marked  than  may  frequently  be  observed  in  post-mortem 
examinations  of  healthy  amimals  which  have  died  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
without  having  been  subjected  to  any  operation,  and  wliich,  if  they  were  in  any 
degree  due  to  the  operations  in  question,  were  fairly  ascribable  to  the  irritation  and 
tendency  to  inflammation  induced  by  the  opening  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
handling  of  its  contents. 

Increased  activity  in  the  intestinal  contractions  was  in  no  case  observed ; but  as 
this  was  not  the  subject  of  immediate  inquiry,  and  as  the  openings  in  the  abdominal 
parietes  were  closed  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  completion  of  the  operation,  it  may 
well  have  occurred  and  yet  have  escaped  notice. 

B.  Section  of  the  Mesenteric  Nerves. 

These  experiments  having  failed  to  achieve  the  end  in  view,  it  was  still  necessary 
to  repeat  Moreau’s  experiment  exactly,  as  the  possibility  remained  of  the  semilunar 
ganglia  and  solar  plexus  acting  as  an  independent  nervous  centre  in  regulating  the 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  operation  in  this  case,  although  in  some  respects  apparently  much  simpler 
and  more  easy  of  performance  than  that  of  section  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  is  yet 
beset  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  render  great  care  in  its  performance 
necessary.  The  nerves,  as  is  well  known,  lie  close  to  the  vessels,  and  are  of  such 
small  size  as  to  render  careful  dissection  necessary  in  order  to  secure  their  thorough 
division,  and  it  is  in  this  dissection  that  the  difficulty  of  the  operation  lies;  for, 
if  the  vein  be  much  disturbed,  or  in  any  way  roughly  handled,  coagulation  of  its 
contents  occurs  at  the  isolated  portion,  and  is  followed  by  extreme  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  mesentery,  with  extravasation  between  the  layers  of  the 
latter,  and  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
deprive  the  observation  of  all  value  in  regard  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue. 
Cases  of  this  kind  will  be  given  in  detail  farther  on,  and  the  matter  is  mentioned 
here  only  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  that  the  operation  is  by  no  means  so 
simple  and  easy  of  performance  as  might  be  supposed.  The  circulation  in  the 
portion  of  gut  under  operation  not  unfrequently  ceases  for  a time  owing  to  another 
cause — the  arterial  coats  when  irritated  often  contract  to  such  a degree  as  to 
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occlude  the  canal  of  the  vessel.  This  impediment  to  the  circulation  is  however 
of  no  moment  as  the  irritated  coats  soon  relax,  and  the  current  of  the  blood  is 
rapidly  restored. 

Sixteen  experiments  of  this  kind  were  performed,  the  results  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement : — 


|no. 

Nature  of  operation. 

Periotls  of 
• sundval  after 
1 operation. 

Rksut.ts. 

. 

Moreau's  operation 

j 1 hour  ... 

No  result 

3 

4 

Moreau’s  operation  coml)inert  with  injec- 

' „ „ ••• 

i 

tion  of  organic  fltdd  into  the  veins  ... 

3 hours  ... 

.5 

Moreau’s  operation  ...  

1 hour  ... 

,,  „ ■ 

(i 

Moreau’s  operation — 2 loops 

9^-  hours  ... 

7 

Moreau’s  operation  with  injection  of  salt 

and  water  into  the  loop  

84  ,. 

; Fluid  absoi'bed  ; loop  empty. 

8 

Jloreap’s  operation  ... 

1 hour  ... 

[ Vein  plugged  : deep  congestion. 

9 

„ „ 

94  hours  . . . 

Loop  distended  with  blood  and  vein  occliulcd. 

10 

„ ,,  

11 

„ „ 

10  „ 

„ „ 0 „ 

12 

Moreau’s  operation — 2 loops  

74  „ 

General  peritonitis  ; Loop  containing  a little 

strawberry-juice  fluid. 

(a)  Injected  with  water 

9 „ ...  j 

(«)  Fluid  absorbed — empty. 

(If)  Not  injected  ... 

(/;)  Distended  with  clear  serous  fluid.  ! 

13 

Moreau’s  operation — 3 loops  

One  loop  distended  with  blood,  its  vein  [ 

occluded  ; other  loops  empty.  ^ 

14 

Moreau’s  operation — 2 loops  

10  ... 

i 

! 

1 

(rt)  Injected  with  water 

(It)  Not  injected 

„ ... 

Both  loops  empty. 

Moreau’s  operation  ... 

9J  ... 

Contained  fluid. 

l’“ 

•’ 

,s  „ ... 

Emi)ty  ; mucous  membrane  dry. 

1 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a more  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  of  those  exceptional  ones  in  which  effusion  of  fluid 
really  did  occur,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a few  general  facts  regarding  the  entire 
series.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  animals  subjected  to  operation  in  no  single  instance 
showed  any  distinct  evidences  of  suffering  during  the  period  in  which  they  were 
allowed  to  survive  the  operation.  We  were  naturally  averse  to  keep  them  alive  longer 
than  necessary,  and  at  first  only  kept  them  for  an  hour  or  two,  continuing  tlie 
administration  of  chloroform  throughout.  When,  how’ever,  such  experiments  were 
found  only  to  produce  negative  results,  we  were  necessarily  constrained  to  prolong 
life  for  some  time,  lest  these  might  have  been  due  to  the  shortness  of  the  interval 
elapsing  between  the  operation  and  death. 
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Very  little  peritonitic  action  was  set  up  in  the  majority  of  instances,  and  in 
those  in  which  peritonitis  did  occur  to  any  extent,  it  was  usually  ascribable  to  an 
extra  amount  of  handling  or  injury  of  the  viscera  incident  on  some  accident  in  the 
course  of  operation,  as,  for  example,  on  haemorrhage  from  the  vessels  occurring  during 
the  separation  of  the  nerves,  or  on  the  plugging  of  the  vein  with  coagulum,  and  the 
resultant  extreme  congestion  of  the  gut  and  fold  of  mesentery  supplied  by  it.  When 
general  peritonitis  had  occurred  to  any  extent  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut 
presented  patches  of  mucus  of  a prune-juice  colour  such  as  is  ordinarily  present  in 
such  cases,  but  these  were  not  localised  to  the  loop,  the  nerves  of  which  had  been 
divided,  nor  was  there  any  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  gut. 

The  following  cases  have  been  selected  as  affording  illustrations  of  the  various 
phenomena  observed  as  results  of  the  operation  : — 

Experiment  IV  (Wo.  6). — A healthy  young  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the 
influence  of  choloform,  and  an  incision  having  been  made  along  the  middle  line  of 
the  abdomen,  the  cavity  was  opened  and  a loop  of  the  small  intestine  drawn  out.  The 
vessels  supplying  the  central  portion  of  this  loop  were  then  carefully  cleaned,  and 
everything  resembling  a nervous  filament  divided.  Ligatures  were  then  applied 
round  the  intestine  at  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  vessels,  the  accompanying  nerves  of 
which  had  been  divided,  and  finally  a loop  of  intestine  on  either  side  was  ligatured. 
The  three  ligatured  loops  were  now  returned  to  the  abdomen,  and  another  portion  of 
the  small  intestine  having  been  taken  out  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
The  second  set  of  ligatured  loops  was  next  returned  to  the  abdomen,  and  the  wound 
in  the  parietes  carefully  stitched  up. 

The  dog  rapidly  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  showed  no 

indications  of  pain,  and,  9^  hours  after  the  operation,  appeared  to  be  quite  cheerful 

in  spite  of  having  six  loops  of  its  intestines  firmly  ligatured,  two  of  which,  moreover, 
had  their  nervous  supply  divided. 

Chloroform  was  again  administered,  and  continued  until  death  occurred.  The 
abdomen  was  opened  before  circulation  had  ceased,  and  was  found  to  contain  about 

an  ounce  of  sei’ous  fluid,  but  there  were  no  evidences  of  general  peritonitis.  The 

ligatured  loops  of  intestine  were  next  laid  open,  but  were  found  in  no  way  to  vary 
from  one  another,  whether  their  nervous  supply  had  been  divided  or  not.  They  were 
all  empty,  and  of  a reddish-brown  appearance  internally,  due  to  sanguineous  staining 
of  the  normal  mucus.  This  staining  extended  uninterruptedly  from  the  highest 
ligatured  loop  to  a little  beyond  the  coecal  extremity  of  the  lowest  one.  Above  the 
upper  ligature,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  was  pale  and  somewhat  more  moist 
than  in  the  ligatured  loops. 

Experiment  V {No.  8). — A strong  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  three  loops  of  intestine  were  ligatured  as  in  the  preceding 
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experiment,  the  nerves  of  the  central  loop  being  as  before  divided  whilst  those  of  the 
lateral  loops  were  left  intact.  The  intestine  was  then  returned  to  the  abdomen  and 
the  wound  sewed  up. 

After  the  lapse  of  an  hour  the  abdomen  was  again  opened,  and  the  ligatured 
loops  were  examined.  The  vein  of  the  central  loop  had  become  occluded  with 
coagulum,  which  had  caused  extreme  congestion  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
gut,  but  beyond  this  congestion  no  other  difference  existed  between  the  central  and 
the  two  lateral  loops. 

Experiment  VI  {ISo.  9). — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  the  division  of  the  nerves  of  a loop  of  intestine  performed  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Nine  hours  and  a half  subsequently  the  animal  was  killed  with  chloroform,  and 
the  abdomen  opened.  The  ligatured  loop,  the  nerves  of  which  had  been  divided,  was 
distended  like  a sausage,  and  of  an  intense  black  colour.  There  was  extreme 
extravasation  along  the  lines  of  the  vessels  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  mesentery, 
and  the  layers  of  the  latter  close  to  the  intestine  were  widely  separated  by  a 
wedge-shaped  mass  of  tarry  blood.  The  cavity  of  the  gut  was  distended  with  black 
blood,  and  the  tissues  of  its  walls  were  infiltrated  and  thickened  with  similar  fluid. 
This  extreme  congestion  and  extravasation  had  been  caused  by  the  complete  occlusion 
of  the  vein  by  coagulum  at  the  site  of  the  section  of  the  nerves. 

Experiment  VII  (An.  16). — A small  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  the  operation  of  section  of  the  nerves  of  a loop  of  the  small  intestine 
performed  in  the  usual  way. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  hours,  chloroform  was  again  administered  until  death 
ensued,  and  an  immediate  post-mortem  examination  was  then  performed. 

There  was  no  peritonitis.  Not  the  slightest  difierence  could  be  detected  between 
the  central  ligatured  loop  of  intestine  in  which  the  nerves  had  been  divided,  and  the 
two  lateral  ones  in  which  they  remained  intact.  The  mucous  surface  was  exception- 
ally dry. 

A careful  dissection  was  subsequently  made  of  the  portion  of  mesentery,  including 
the  divided  nerves,  and  the  division  was  found  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  absolutely, 
complete. 

Experiment  VIII  (No.  14). — A healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  and  the  nerves  of  two  loops  of  the  small  intestine  were  thoroughly  divided. 
Into  one  loop  (a),  an  ounce  of  tepid  water  was  then  injected,  whilst  the  other  loop 
(h)  was  left  empty. 

Nine  hours  and  a quarter  subsequently  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  intestines 
were  examined  at  once.  The  interior  of  the  first  loop  (a)  was  empty,  the  mucous 
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membrane  being  moist  and  covered  with  a layer  of  soft  mucus  of  a sanguineous  hue. 
The  interior  of  the  second  loop  {}>)  was  also  empty,  but  the  mucous  membrane  was  in 
this  case  dry  and  much  less  congested  than  that  of  the  portions  of  intestine  on  either 
side  of  the  ligatures. 

The  congested  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  j)robably  due  to  the  fact  that 
a considerable  amount  of  peritonitis  had  been  caused  by  the  operation. 

Experiment  IX  {No.  12). — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the 
influence  of  choloroform,  and  the  two  nerve  loops  of  the  small  intestine  were  divided 
in  the  usual  way.  Into  one  loop  (a)  an  ounce  of  water  was  injected,  whilst  the  other 
(b)  was  left  empty. 

Nine  hours  afterwards  the  animal  was  killed,  and  a ijost-mortem  examination  was 
performed  at  once. 

The  former  loop  of  intestine  (a)  was  empty,  and  contained  merely  a little 
sanguineous  mucus,  but  the  latter  (h)  was  fully  distended  with  clear  serous  fluid, 
containing  a few  small  pale  yellowish  flocculi.  The  mucous  membrane  was  soft  and 
of  a macerated  aspect. 

No  mistake  could  have  been  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  loops,  as  they 
had  been  carefully  distinguished  by  means  of  different  ligatures,  both  ends  being  cut 
short  in  one  case,  whilst  one  end  was  left  uncut  in  the  other.  The  flocculi  contained 
in  the  serous  fluid  were  examined  microscopically,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  a 
molecular  basis  crowded  with  bioplasts  of  all  sizes,  and  exactly  resembling  the  flocculi 
occurring  in  choleraic  dejecta. 

Careful  dissections  of  the  nerves  were  made  in  both  cases.  In  neither  were 
they  entirely  divided,  but  the  remaining  nervous  connections  were  decidedly  greater 
in  the  second  loop  Q>)  than  in  the  first  {a). 

Experiment  X (No.  15). — A large  healthy  pariah  dog  was  put  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform,  and  the  nerves  of  a loop  of  intestine  were  divided  in  the 
usual  way.  The  animal  was  killed  9|  hours  afterwards,  and  a post-mortem  exami- 
nation was  performed  at  once. 

The  central  loop  of  intestine  contained  brownish  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  two  lateral  loops  was  very  dry,  and  was  coated  with  a layer  of  brownish  material 
identical  in  colour,  and  probably  in  nature  with  that  dissolved  in  the  fluid  in  the 
central  loop,  of  which  the  nerves  had  been  divided.  A careful  dissection  was  made 
of  the  nerves,  and  it  appeared  that,  whilst  the  main  trunks  had  been  freely 
divided,  one  or  two  lateral  connecting  loops  of  some  size  remained  intact. 

The  last  two  cases  are  peculiarly  instructive  and  noteworthy,  inasmuch  as  they 
appeal-  to  demonstrate  a fact  which  had  never  previously  been  experimentally 
determined,  namely,  that  the  relation  which  the  secretion  of  the  small  intestines 
bears  to  their  nervous  supply  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  which  has  long  been  known 
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to  hold  ill  regard  to  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  its  nervo\is 
supply.  It  was  an  ascertained  fact  that  partial  paralysis  of  that  gland  induced 
hyper-secretion,  whilst  total  paralysis  diminished  the  secretion,  but,  in  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  it  was  a matter  of  mere  conjectural  probability  that  the  same  held 
in  regard  to  the  small  intestines  also.  The  importance  of  the  determination  of 

this  point  in  reference  to  the  pathology  of  cholera  is  very  great,  as  it  appears 
to  indicate  partial  paralysis  of  the  intestines  as  one  of  the  most  important 

lesions  in  the  disease.  What  the  nature  of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  respect- 
ively inhibit  and  promote  the  intestinal  secretion,  is,  remains  undetermined,  and 
is  a problem,  the  solution  of  which  necessarily  involves  many  difficulties,  but  it  is, 

at  all  events,  a step  in  the  right  direction  to  ascertain  that  filaments  with  these 

different  functions  actually  do  exist. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  cholera  on  which 

some  additional  light  appears  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  above  investigations.  The 
increased  secretion  of  intestinal  fluid  in  the  disease  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  current  of  the  capillary  circulation,  but  our  experiments 
appear  to  indicate  that  mere  obstruction  to  the  circulation  causes  sanguineous  effusion 
and  not  hyper-secretion. 

Time  has  not  as  yet  sufficed  to  allow  of  any  extended  series  of  experiments 
regarding  the  effect  of  division  of  the  nerves  combined  with  injections  of  organic 
fluids  into  the  circulation,  but  we  trust  that  the  time  expended  in  following  out 

the  above  preliminary  inquiries  may  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  wasted,  seeing 
that  the  latter  have  afforded  some  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  action 

of  the  cause  inducing  that  series  of  phenomena  which  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
cholera. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  expressing  our  own  sense  of  the 

imperfections  under  which  it  labours.  Both  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
experiments,  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  no  small  defects,  but  we  trust  that 
in  any  estimate  which  may  be  formed  of  them,  the  very  many  difficulties  inci- 
dental to  such  work  in  India  may  not  be  left  altogether  out  of  sight. 
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1.— MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATIONS  OF  BLOOD. 

The  question  of  the  microscopic  characters  presented  by  the  blood  in  cholera 
is  reverted  to  in  the  present  report,  not  because  we  have  to  make  any  material 
modifications  in  our  former  statements,  or  to  record  any  additional  phenomena  of  any 
great  importance,  but  as  the  features  previously  described  as  characterising  the  blood 
in  this  disease  were  by  no  means  such  as  the  views,  at  present  widely  jire valent, 
relative  to  the  causes  and  methods  of  diffusion  of  epidemic  disease  would  have  led 
us  to  expect,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  examine  the  question  very  carefully 
again. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  phenomena  of  any  morbid  condition,  as 
we  have  previously  pointed  out,  it  is  manifestly  requisite  that  a healthy  standard  with 
which  they  may  be  compared  should  be  obtained,  and  if  any  important  deviations 
from  this  standard  be  observed,  these  again  must  be  compared  with  those  w’hich 
occur  in  connection  with  other  diseased  conditions.  This  method  of  observation  has 
been  followed  in  the  present  instance,  and  the  results  are  stated  in  similar  oi’der — 
the  standard  phenomena  of  healthy  blood  being  considered  first,  those  of  the  disease 

* Being;  one  of  the  Appendices  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  1871. 
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specially  under  investigation  next,  and  finally  those  of  various  other  (ordinary  and 

artificially  induced)  diseased  conditions. 

The  methods  of  examination  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  previousl}"  employed 
and  described,  and  consisted  in  the  use  of  ordinary  preparations,  preparations  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid,  and  preparations  mounted  in  wax-cells 
for  purposes  of  continued  observation.  The  microscopic  powers  employed  were  the 

g"  and  immersion  objectives  of  Koss  ; and  the  and  M immersion  lenses  of 
Powell  and  Lealand.  We  have  found  the  W"  object  glass  of  the  latter  makers,  and 
the  of  Ross,  particularly  suitable  for  investigations  of  this  kind,  especially  when 
used  d immersion. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  wax-cells  in  continued  observations, 
renewed  experiment  was  made  in  regard  to  tlieir  affording  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  development  of  bacteria  or  fungal  elements,  if  these  were  really  present. 
The  results  agreed  with  those  previously  recorded,*  preparations  of  blood  inoculated 
with  fluid  containing  bacteria  being  quickly  decomposed  with  abundant  development 
of  these  organisms,  and  specimens  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  common  atmospheric 
spores  had  been  enclosed  being  rapidly  dried  up  by  tlie  growth  of  mycelial  filaments, 

which  in  many  instances  produced  an  abundant  crop  of  their  characteristic  fructifica- 

tions. With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may  proceed  to  a detailed  account 
of  our  ex})eriments  and  their  results. 

A.— Microscopic  examinations  of  the  Blood  in  Health. 

The  following  table  shows  the  characters  of  eighteen  specimens  of  the  blood  of 
healthy  subjects,  the  first  fourteen  being  derived  from  the  human  subject,  the  last 
four  from  healthy  dogs  : — 

The  features  presented  in  this  table,  which  require  special  consideration,  appear 
to  be  the  following : the  occurrence  of  echinulation  in  the  red  corpuscles,  the  libera- 
tion of  granular  matter  from  the  wliite  ones,  the  presence  of  motile  points,  hbrinous 
threads  and  fungi,  and  finally,  the  deceptive  appearances  due  to  decomposition  of  the 
glasses  employed  in  the  preparations. 

1.  Tlie  echinulation  of  the  red  corpuscles. — This  is  a phenomenon  which  has 
been  so  long  recognized  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  notice  it  here  had 
not  considerable  stress  been  laid  upon  its  presence  by  various  recent  writers  on 
pathological  histology.  We  find  MM.  Coze  and  Felz  describing  the  red  coi’puscles 
presenting  “ I’aspect  d'un  chatou  de  marron  dTnde  ; ” and  appearing  “ comme  recon- 
verts de  piquants  qui  rappellent  tres-bien  la  forme  de  batonnets  ou  Eacteries,’'  as  one 

* Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  ttovernment  of  India — Appendix  B. 
p.  154,  1872,  and  previous  pages  of  this  volume. 

Ninth  Annual  Rej)ort  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Crovemment  of  India — Appendix  A. 
pp,  37,  38,  1873,  and  previous  pages  of  this  volume. 
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of  the  characteristics  of  the  blood  in  septicaemia,  typhoid,  variola,  and  measles,  and 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  such  appearances  being  due  to  the  development  upon 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  bacteria  which  they  affirm  to  be  the  cause  of  the  diseases  in 
question.* 

TABLE  I. 


Microscopic  characters  of  Normal  Blood. 


No.  of 
case. 

No. 

Serum 

Red  corpuscles. 

l&l 

Molecular 

matter. 

Bac- 

teria. 

Fungi. 

1 

Remarks. 

I 

1 

Clear 

Normal 

Few 

None 

None 

None  ... 

Numerous  bacteroid  appearances,  due 
to  decomposition  of  cover-glass  QHdc 

2 

„ 

page  143). 

II 

3 

4 

” 

” 

” 

„ ... 

After  some  days  the  white  corpuscles 
discharged  their  contents  and  re- 
mained as  hyaline  spheres. 

b 

” 

” 

” 

,, 

” 

Inoculated  with  bacteria,  and  in  48 
hours  quite  decomposed. 

III 

6 

■’ 

E 'hinulated 

„ 

This  was  a very  thin  layer  sprea<l  out 
by  pressure  on  the  cover. 

” 

7 

” 

Normal 

” 

Sprinkling  of 
motile  points 

” 

Numerous  glass  bacteria  ; no  jiressure 
applied. 

IV 

8 

” 

Ecliinnlated 
on  pressure 

” 

Very  few  ... 

” 

Echinulation  jiroduced  and  increased 
at  will  by  pressure. 

V 

!» 

' 

Normal  ... 

Sprinkling  ... 

,, 

Echinulation  appearing  on  pressure  ; 
numerous  delicate  fibrinous  threads 
in  the  serous  spaces. 

„ 

10 

„ 

,,  ... 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

VI 

11 

” 

” 

None 

” 

After  3 
days. 

12 

„ 

„ 

„ 

None  ... 

No  fungi  appeared  in  this  at  any  time. 

VII 

13 

„ 

„ 

Sprinkling  . . . 

,, 

„ ... 

Blood  from  the  heart  of  a dog. 

VIII 

14 

„ 

„ 

„ 

Very  few  ... 

,, 

„ ... 

» >>  >)  >> 

IX 

1.5 

„ 

„ 

None 

„ ... 

Blood  from  the  liver  of  a dog. 

„ 

16 

„ 

. u 

„ 

„ 

,.  ... 

„ 

17 

,, 

Echinulated 

„ 

' n 

,,  ... 

X 

18 

” 

Normal 

” 

” 

,.  ... 

X 

18 

6 

1 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a phenomenon  like  that  of  echinulation  may  be  induced 
by  various  causes,  and  that  some  of  these  causes  may  be  morbid  conditions  of  the 

* “ Recherches  cliniques  et  exp^rimentales  sur  les  maladies  infectieuses  dtudiees  sp6cialement  an  juiint 
de  vue  de  ITtat  du  sang  et  de  la  presence  des  ferments.” — Paris,  J.  B.  Bailli^re  et  Fils.  1872.  p.  76. 
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blood  ; still  there  is  very  great  need  of  caution  in  inter[)reting  the  significance  of  any 
phenomena  which  we  find  may  co-exist  with  health  in  the  subjects  furnishing  the 
specimens  under  examination,  nay  more,  which  may  be  induced  accidentally  or  at  will 
by  slight  modifications  in  manipulation.  Xow,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  under  consideration,  and,  although 
at  first  inclined  to  ascribe  some  importance  to  its  presence,  w’e  have  in  the  course  of 
experience  come  to  regard  the  whole  matter  with  grave  suspicion.  Numerous  experi- 
ments clearly  showed  that  echinulation  was  the  invariable  consequence  of  employing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  so  as  to  spread  it  out  in  a very  thin  layer  {vide  No.  6, 
Table  I),  or  of  pressure  wilfully  applied  to  thick  layers  {vide.  Nos.  8 and  9 of  the 
same  table). 

That  other  influences  beyond  mere  mechanical  pressure  do,  however,  result  in 
producing  similar  appearances  was  clearly  manifest  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the 
phenomenon  came  on  gradually  in  specimens  qn-eserved  in  wax-cells  in  which  there 
could  certainly  be  no  qjressure  on  the  corqmscles,  beyond  that  of  the  contained  air  ; 
nor  could  the  evaq)oration  have  been  sufficient  to  have  accounted  for  the  alteration. 
However  induced,  the  condition  apqjeared  in  one  of  two  forms  : to  the  first  of  these, 
in  which  the  corpuscles  appeared  beset  with  very  fine  projecting  q>oints,  the  term 
“ echinulation  is  strictly  aqjqDlicable  : whilst  in  the  other  “ tuberculation  ” more  accu- 
rately reqiresents  the  condition,  for  the  corq)uscles,  instead  of  qrresenting  their  normal 
smooth  outline,  were  covered  with  obtuse  q)rojections  of  various  sizes.  Both  forms 
were  commonly  present  in  one  and  the  same  samqile,  although  one  or  other  usually 
qiredominated. 

2.  The  liberation  of  granular  and  molecidar  matter  from  the  tvhite  corpuscles. — 
This  qwocess,  occurring  almost  invariably  in  sqiecimens  of  blood  subjected  to  continued 
observation,  was  fully  described  in  the  qwevious  reqiort.  and  we  now  again  call  attention 
to  it  merely  in  order  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  such  granules  and  molecules 
might  very  easily  be  suq)q)osed  to  be  extraneous  qrarticles  of  bacteroid  nature,  were  not 
their  source  and  q^rocess  of  liberation  clearly  demonstrated  by  continuous  observation 
of  individual  sqjecimens. 

3.  Motile  particles. — It  will  be  seen  that  these  were  observed  in  six  samples  of 
blood  from  five  cases,  and  when  qn-esent  they  formed  a characteristic  feature.  They 
were  excessively  minute  solitary  qjoints,  just  visible  under  the  highest  qtowers  emq)loyed, 
and  in  incessant  active  motion  in  the  serous  sqjaces  among  the  corpuscles.  They 
were  present  in  the  blood  immediately  on  its  removal  from  the  body,  underwent 
no  further  development  in  sqiecimens  retained  under  observation,  but  on  the  contrary 
usually  disaqipeared  within  a short  time.  Their  nature  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
determined,  but  they  certainly  showed  no  evidence  of  being  organized,  and  theh 
motion,  although  very  energetic,  may  very  qjrobahly  have  been  qjurely  mechanical, 
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as  particles  of  such  excessive  minuteness  must  naturally  tend  to  move  actively  for 
some  time,  when  the  fluid  containing  them  is  subject  to  so  much  disturbance  as  is 
involved  in  procuring  and  mounting  specimens  of  it  for  examination.  The  chief 
point  of  importance  in  regard  to  them  is,  that  bodies  of  such  a nature  may  occasionally 
be  detected  in  the  blood  of  individuals  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

4.  Fibrinous  threads. — In  two  of  the  specimens  of  the  table,  delicate  fibrinous 
threads  were  numerous,  crossing  the  serous  spaces  between  the  corpuscles.  We  have 
observed  that  threads  of  this  nature  very  soon  disappear,  and  in  these  particular 
preparations  they  were  not  visible  after  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours. 

5.  Bacteria. — Distinct  bacteria  were  observed  in  no  instance  either  as  actually 
present  in  the  specimens  immediately  on  their  removal  from  the  body,  or  as  being 
developed  in  them  during  the  time  in  which  they  were  retained  under  observation 
— a time  varying  from  a few  days  to  several  months. 

6.  Funcji. — In  only  one  instance  were  fungi  developed  in  a specimen  whilst 
under  observation  ; but,  as  the  forms  which  .were  developed  in  this  instance  were 
those  belonging  to  ordinary  atmospheric  spores,  and  as  only  one  of  two  specimens 
simultaneously  obtained  from  the  same  individual  was  aft'ected,  the  presumption 
is  that  they  were  due  merely  to  accidental  contamination,  and  not  to  the  presence 
of  any  inherent  fungal  elements  in  the  blood. 

7.  Phenomena  dependent  on  imperfections  in  the  glass  of  slides  and  covers. — 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  four  specimens  numerous  bacteroid  bodies  were  present, 
which  were  traced  to  imperfections  in  the  surface  of  the  glasses  employed  to  mount 
the  specimens.  It  may  appear  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of 
such  appearances,  but  as  we  were  for  a considerable  time  somewhat  misled  by  such 
appearances,  and  as  it  seems  very  probable  that  other  observers,  on  whose  observations 
great  reliance  has  been  placed,  have  been  similarly  misled,  we  consider  that  a brief 
account  of  such  fallacious  appearances — which  we  propose  to  call  “ spectral  bacteria  — 
may  not  be  amiss. 

In  describing  preparations  of  blood  and  of  choleraic  fluids  in  previous  reports 
reference  has  more  than  once  been  made  to  the  appearance  of  “ milky  spots,”  * and 
it  was  in  working  with  such  specimens  that  the  phenomena  due  to  slight  erosions 
of  glass  surfaces  in  contact  with  viscid  fluids  were  first  clearly  recognized.  It  was 
casually  observed  that  the  cover-glass  in  a particular  specimen,  which  showed  these 
milk  spots  in  considerable  numbers,  had  been  slightly  affected  with  that  form  of 
surface  decomposition  which  so  rapidly  renders  thin  glass  useless  for  microscopic  work 
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in  this  country,  ultimately  converting  it  into  a whitish  translucent  medium  like 
ground  glass.  Attention  having  been  attracted  to  this  as  a possible  explanation 
of  the  previously  unaccountable  “milk  spots,'’  numerous  experiments  were  tried  with 
glasses  affected  in  various  degrees  with  surface  erosions,  and  a great  variety  of 
extremely  deceptive  appearances  were  traced  to  the  existence  of  such  a condition 
either  in  the  cover-glasses  or  in  the  slides  employed.  When  the  erosions  were 
comparatively  large,  they  gave  rise  to  appearances  simulating  cellules  of  various  sizes ; 
whilst  when  every  minute,  spectral  molecules,  monads  and  bacteria  were  produced. 
Some  of  the  bacteroid  markings  were  "peculiarly  deceptive,  consisting  of  oblong  or 
rod-like  appearances  separated  from  one  another  by  what  seemed  to  be  joints.  All 
these  spectral  cellules,  microzymes  and  bacteria  are  of  course  motionless,  although  a 
slight  movement  may  sometimes  appear  to  occur,  due  to  imperceptible  changes  in  the 
position  of  bodies,  such  as  blood  corpuscles,  in  the  preparation  affected. 

These  appearances  are  to  be  recognized  in  one  or  other  of  two  positions  in  the 
preparation,  coming  into  focus  either  before,  which  is  much  more  common,  or  after 
the  real  solid  bodies  contained  in  the  fluid.  For  example,  in  a preparation  of  blood 
they  are  either  found  immediately  beneath  the  cover-glass,  coming  into  view  before 
the  red  corpuscles  are  defined,  or  more  rarely  at  the  bottom  of  the  preparation  after 
the  corpuscles  have  lost  their  sharpness  of  outline.  When  present  in  small  numbers 
only,  they  are  frequently  exceedingly  deceptive,  more  especially  those  of  the  upper 

layer,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  interspersed  among  real  solid  particles  ; 

but  there  is  one  infallible  means  of  distinguishing  them,  for  all  snch  spectra  first 
make  their  appearance  as  shaded  bodies,  hecominp  bright  as  the  focus  is  deepened, 

often,  more  especially  when  of  some  size,  assuming  a pinkish  tinge  whilst  doing  so, 

<md  passing  oat  of  view  as  brigld  spaces.  Now,  as  these  phenomena  are  just  the 
reverse  of  those  occurring  in  the  case  of  actual  solid  particles,  such  as  bacteria,  which 
appear  frst  as  bright  points  becoming  shaded  on  deepjening  the  focus,  they  may 
always  be  distinguished  by  a little  careful  examination,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
easily  deceive  if  a preparation  be  but  cursorily  examined.  Such  appearances  are,  very 
probably,  much  less  liable  to  be  met  with  in  other  climates  where  glass  surfaces  are 
not  so  prone  to  decomposition,  but  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind. 

This  idea  particularly  suggests  itself  in  connection  with  the  importance  which 
MM.  Coze  and  Felz  attach  to  the  occurrence  of  a “zone  immobile’’  of  bacteria, 
in  specimens  of  blood  in  various  infectious  diseases.  These  authors  say  in  reference  to 
this  point : — “ Dans  cet  examen  microscopique,  une  circonstance  nous  a frappes,  et 
nous  n'avons  trouve  le  fait  consigne  nulle  part.  En  tournant  la  vis  du  microscope 
pour  mettre  I’instrumenf  au  point,  on  aper^oit  comme  un  semis  de  corpuscles  tout  a 
fait  immobiles  et  assez  rapprochds  les  uns  des  autres.  Le  semis  parait  tantot,  et  le 
plus  souvent,  fixe  a la  partie  interne  de  la  plaque  recouvraute,  tantot,  plus  rarement, 
a la  plaque  inferieure,  * * * cette  zone  a ete  egalement  signalee  tout  recemmeut 
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par  Davaine.”  The  appearance  of  this  “ zone  immobile,’’  agrees  very  closely  with  that 
due  to  glass  erosions,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  latter  might  very  easily  be  mistaken 
for  or  confounded  with  organic  particles. 

8.  As  regards  the  alleged  constant  presence  of  sarcinoe  or  their  elements  in  the  blood, 
we  have  only  to  repeat  our  former  statement  that  our  observations  (and  this  applies 
as  well  to  morbid  as  to  healthy  specimens)  have  not  afforded  it  the  slightest 
confirmation,  so  that,  in  so  far  as  this  country  at  all  events  is  concerned,  it  appears 
to  be  wholly  unfounded. 

B.— Microscopic  examinations  of  the  Blood,  in  Cholera. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  forty-one  specimens 
of  blood  from  twenty- two  cases  of  cholera  : — 

TABLE  II. 


MicToscojjic  characters  of  Choleraic  Blood. 


No.  of 
case. 

No. 

Serum. 

Red 

corpuscles. 

White 

corpuscles. 

Bacteria. 

Fungi. 

Remarks. 

1 

Clear, 

abundant 

Normal 

Very  abundant 

None 

None 

3 

Few  

I’i 

•1 

Echiuulatc  ... 

Veryabundant 

III 

5 

One  or  two 
after  3 days 

Normal 

None 

IV 

7 

8 

V 

9 

10 

Very  diffluent 

,, 

v’i 

11 

After  8 days 

Delicate  fibrinous  threads  in  the 
serous  spaces. 

VII 

12 

Normal 

Abundant  ... 

VIII 

13 

Normal 

Patient  not  in  collapse  ; attack  very 

slight. 

11 

Abundant  ... 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

ix 

15 

Diftiucnt 

Ifi 

X 

17 

Normal 

18 

19 

,, 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

x’i 

20 

21 

After  15  days 

xi'i 

22 

Difauent 

XIII 

23 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

21 

25 

Very  diffluent 

Common  preparation. 

xfV 

26 

Sprinkling  ... 

Wax-cell  preparation. 

27 

Diffluent 

Abundant  . . . 

XV 

28 

,, 

Sprinkling  ... 

29 

Abundant  . . . 

XVI 

.30 

31 

Very  diffluent 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

Veryabundant 

xv'ii 

32 

33 

34 

” 

Diffluent 

Abundant  . . . 

XVIII 

35 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

30 

Normal 

x’ix 

37 

Normal 

XX 

Abundant  ... 

Fibrinous  threads  present. 

xiii 

39 

Very  diffluent 

Sprinkling  ... 

40 

XXII 

41 

Diffluent 

Abundant  . . . 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  here  recorded  are  almost  identical  with  those  of 
the  former  report  ; showing  the  same  absence  of  bacteria,  fungi,  or  other  extraneous 
bodies ; and  the  same  general  prevalence  of  considerable  leucocytosis.  There  is  one 

phenomenon,  however,  prominently  noted  in  this  instance  which  was  not  adverted 

to  previously,  and  that  is  the  diffluent  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles.  This  was 
observed  in  no  less  than  twenty  instances,  the  condition  being  very  strongly 

pronounced  in  four  of  these.  It  showed  itself  in  a tendency  manifested  by  the 
corpuscles  to  aggregate  in  irregular  masses  in  place  of  forming  tlie  normal  rouleaux  ;* 
and,  in  ordinary  preparations  where  any  pressure  was  exerted,  and  in  which  there  was 
any  movement  of  the  tluid,  in  the  ease  with  which  the  cor[)uscles  altered  their  forms, 
were  drawn  out  into  irregular  processes  or  adhered  to  one  another  by  elastic  pi'otru- 
sions.  Fine  fibrinous  filaments  were  observed  in  the  serous  spaces  in  fourteen 

preparations,  disappearing  as  the  clot  contracted,  and  the  corpuscles  became  closely 
aggregated  to  one  another.  A “zone  immobile”  of  spectral  bacteria  was  present  in 
four  cases,  and  bacteria  and  fungi  made  their  appearance  after  intervals  of  some  days 
in  four  others. 

In  place  of  repeating  the  general  statements  contained  in  the  previous  report 
regarding  the  phenomena  observed  in  specimens  of  choleraic  blood  in  general,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  introduce  a detailed  account  of  those  occurring  in  an  individual 
characteristic  case  in  which  observations  were  carried  on  for  some  time. 

Three  specimens  of  blood  were  obtained  three  hours  before  death  from  a patient, 
pulseless,  in  profound  collapse,  and  with  a rectal  temperature  of  10.5°  P''.  The  blood 
was  very  dark-coloured  and  appeared  abnormally  thick.  Of  the  three  specimens  one 
(n)  consisted  of  an  ordinary  preparation  destined  for  immediate  examination,  whilst  the 
other  two  (1)  and  c)  were  mounted  in  wax-cells  for  continued  observation.  The  first 
specimen  (u)  was  examined  at  once.  The  red  corpuscles  were  aggregated  in  irregular 
masses,  appeared  very  diffluent,  and  showed  \ery  little  tendency  to  form  rouleaux. 
Leucocytes  were  present  in  extreme  abundance  and  in  a state  of  great  activity.  In 
some  of  the  serous  spaces  an  appearance  of  a meshwork  of  very  delicate  threads  was 
visible,  due  to  the  presence  of  filaments  of  a fibrinous  natiire  in  some  cases ; to  fine 
processes  connected  with  active  leucocytes  in  others  ; and  to  fallacious  appearances  due 
to  the  presence  of  very  tenuous,  ill-defined  leucocytes,  the  contained  molecules  of  which, 
coming  out  more  distinctly  into  view  than  the  investing  protoplasm,  appeared  as 

though  free  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  Not  a trace  of  bacteria  or  of  vibriones  could  be 

made  out. 

The  two  other  preparations  were  not  examined  for  twenty-two  hours.  At  the  close 
of  that  period  both  presented  similar  features,  so  that  one  description  is  sufficient  for 

them.  The  serum  was  abundant  and  quite  clear,  forming  a wide  zone  around  the 

* This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  JDI.  Coze  and  Felz  in  the  blood  in  septicEemia,  typhoid, 
variola  and  measles  (op.  cit.  pp.  76,  14R.  19(!.  242),  and  by  Davaine  in  that  in  charljon  (Comptes  Eendus, 
T.  LVII,  p.  6.71,  August  lOtli,  186)3. 
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small  clot  occupying  the  centre  of  the  preparation.  The  red  corpuscles  were  well 
preserved  and  were  irregularly  massed  together.  White  corpuscles  were  present  in 
extreme  abundance,  their  numbers  being  so  great  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
white  fringe  along  the  edge  of  the  clot  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whilst  under  the 
microscope  very  many  fields  were  entirely  occupied  by  masses  of  them.  Very  few  of 
the  corpuscles  now  retained  any  movement  or  showed  any  changes  in  form,  and 
the  majority  were  circular,  finely  molecular,  and  contained  a vaT’iable  number  of  refringent 
granules.  Twenty-four  hours  later — forty-six  from  the  date  at  which  they  were  obtained 
— but  little  change  had  occurred  in  either  specimen.  The  white  corpuscles  had  become 
more  or  less  distinctly  vacuolated  and  all  movement  had  ceased ; the  red  corpuscles 
were  well  preserved  and  the  serum  was  abundant,  quite  clear  and  free  of  any  traces  of 
bacteria  or  vibriones.  The  preparations  were  examined  at  intervals.  Five  days 
after  the  last  examination  the  changes  in  the  leucocytes  had  advanced  considerably, 
increased  vacuolation  being  visible  in  some,  whilst  in  others  the  granular  mass  of 
the  bioplast  protruded  more  or  less  from  one  or  other  side  of  a large  clear  vacuole  ; in 
some  the  two  bodies  were  almost  entirely  separate,  whilst  in  others  total  separation 
had  been  completed  and  the  granular  mass  exhibited  various  stages  of  disintegration — a 
process  which  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  free  granules  and  molecules  and  small 
patches  of  such  particles  throughout  the  serum. 

After  this,  although  the  preparations  were  retained  under  observation  for  a month 
longer,  the  only  further  changes  observed  in  them  were  increasing  disintegration  of 
the  white  corpuscles,  loss  of  distinctness  in  the  outlines  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and 
a change  of  their  colour  to  a bright  rosy  hue,  accompanied  by  a certain  amount  of 
staining  of  the  serum.  The  preparation  remained  fluid  throughout  the  entire  period 
of  observation,  but  no  development  of  any  unequivocal  bacteria  or  vibriones  ever 
occurred.  There  was  of  course  ultimately  a generally-diffused  sprinkling  of  granules  and 
molecules  derived  from  the  breaking-up  of  the  leucocytes,  but  neither  by  form,  growth, 
nor  motion  did  they  show  themselves  to  be  truly  bacterial  in  their  nature. 

This  case  presented  almost  all  the  characteristic  features  of  choleraic  blood,  the 
only  one  which  was  not  observed  being  the  swarming  movement  of  the  contents  of 
the  white  corpuscles  ; but  as  the  preparations,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  were  only 
examined  at  intervals,  the  phenomenon  was  very  probably  present,  although  the  precise 
time  of  its  occurrence  did  not  coincide  with  that  at  which  any  examination  took 
place. 

As  in  all  our  previous  examinations  not  the  faintest  trace  of  evidence  presented 
itself  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  any  bacteria  or  other  foreign  organisms  or  germs 
in  the  blood  in  cholera — all  the  phenomena  observed  were  ascribable  to  alterations, 
relative  or  absolute,  in  the  normal  elements  of  the  blood,  not  to  the  presence  of  any 
new  or  extraneous  bodies  of  such  nature  as  to  be  detected  by  microscopical  research. 

We  have  now  examined  numerous  specimens  of  blood  derived  from  cases  of  evei'y 
degree  of  severity  and  at  every  stage  of  the  disease  during  life  and  shortly  after  death, 
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and,  had  the  presence  of  foreign  organisms  in  the  blood  been  essentially  related  to  the 
disease  in  one  way  or  other,  whether  as  canses  of  the  diseased  condition  or  as  indications 
of  its  existence,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should  have  consistently  failed  to 
afford  the  slightest  evidence  of  their  presence.  We  are  all  well  aware  that  these  state- 
ments are  likely  to  be  received  with  some  incredulity  by  a very  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  made  as  they  are  at  a time  when  views  regarding 
the  important  and  almost  necessary  influence  of  “ germs,’’  ‘‘  bacteria,”  “ microzymes,” 
etc.,  in  the  development  of  epidemic  disease  are  so  widely  diffused  and  so  much  quoted  ; 
but,  in  bringing  our  examinations  of  the  blood  from  this  point  of  view  to  a close, 
we  feel  bound  to  state  our  results  and  conclusions  distinctly. 

C.— Microscopic  examinations  of  the  Blood,  in  Diseases  other  than  Cholera. 

In  considering  questions  connected  with  the  blood  in  cholera,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  the  doctrines  referred  to  at  the  close  of  the  previous  section,  it  was 
important  to  determine  whether  the  blood  in  diseased  conditions  beyond  all  doubt 
capable  of  direct  communication  by  inoculation,  differed  from  that  in  cholera  in  any 
important  respect,  more  especially  whether  it  necessarily  contained  distinct  organisms 
of  any  kind  recognisable  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  After  some  deliberation 
vaccinia  was  selected  as  the  most  convenient  for  this  purpose,  as  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  condition  in  the  human  subject  and  a definite  series  of 
observations  at  known  periods  from  the  introduction  of  the  morbid  agent  into  the 
system  can  be  carried  out.* 

The  table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  results  of  the  examination  of  forty-seven 
specimens  of  blood  derived  from  live  cases  in  whicli  vaccination  had  been  performed  : — 

The  specimens,  as  shown  in  the  table,  dated  from  twenty-four  hours  up  to  nine  days 
subsequent  to  vaccination.  Of  the  five  cases.  No.  I was  abortive,  no  vesicles  ever  making 
their  appearance.  Nos.  II  and  III  were  moderately  successful,  whilst  No.  IV,  and 
No.  V,  which  was  vaccinated  directly  from  it,  were  excellent  cases  with  large  well 
developed  vesicles.  The  most  prominent  respect  in  which  these  specimens  of  blood 
differed  from  those  in  cholera  was  in  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  leucocytosis  ; 
the  only  specimens  in  which  the  white  ■ corpuscles  were  in  excess  belonging  to 
case  II,  the  subject  of  which  was  in  an  anfemic  condition,  due  to  influences  of  climate, 
and  habitually  showed  an  abundance  of  leucocytes  in  tlie  blood. 

In  seventeen  of  the  forty-seven  specimens  motile  particles  were  observed.  These 
were  of  extreme  minuteness,  appearing  as  barely  perceptible  points,  with  a rotating  or 
jerking  movement  in  the  inter-corpuscular  spaces.  They  showed  no  evidences  of  being 
organisms.  Their  movements  were  not  more  active  than  those  in  other  instances,  certainly 

* There  is  another  advantag’e  attending  the  selection  of  vaccinia  ; the  disease  whilst  running  a definite 
course  is  not  of  a fatal  or  dangerous  nature,  and  therefore  ])henomena  due  to  impending  death  of  the 
organism,  or  of  any  of  its  jiarts  are  not  likely  to  occur,  vide  infra  p.  16.5. 
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due  to  mechanical  action.  These  particles  were  as  abundant  in  the  abortive  case  as  in 
any  of  the  others,  and  were  least  abundant  in  the  two  successful  ones,  none  being  present 
in  the  specimens  from  one  and  very  few  in  those  from  the  other  of  these ; and,  as 
they  have  been  already  mentioned  as  occurring  in  specimens  of  blood  obtained  from 
healthy  individuals,  they  do  not  appear  to  demand  further  consideration  here. 


TABLE  III. 

Microscopic  characters  of  Vaccinial  Blood. 


C-Hse. 

No. 

5erum. 

Red 

corpuscles. 

White 

corpuscles. 

Molecular  - 
matter. 

Bacteria. 

Fungi. 

Remahks. 

Clear 

Some  echinulated 

Very  few  ... 

None 

None 

None 

24  hours  after  vaccination. 

2 

Normal  

'formal 

4 

Sprinkling, 

32  ,,  ,,  ,,  Aliundant  fibiinous 

motile 

threads. 

5 

Very  few  par- 

IS  „ 

tides 

6 

Abundant  ... 

,, 

,, 

56  ,,  ,,  ,, 

7 

Some  echinulated 

8 

Normal  

None 

t’2  ::  :: 

9 

Some  echinulated 

104  ,,  ,,  ,,  Some  bioplastic 

fragments. 

10 

Normal  

144 

11 

9 Oays 

12 

One  or  two 

9 days  6 hours  ,, 

particles 

II 

Sprinkling  ... 

After  72 

24  hours  after  ,, 

Abundant  . . . 

hours 

3 

None 

None 

24  „ 

4 

1, 

,, 

32  „ ,,  ,,  Bioplasts  distended 

Abundant  ... 

and  crowded  with 
moving  particles. 

6 

Many  broken  up 

48 

6 

Normal  

7 

None 

n !!  !! 

” 

96  ,, 

g 

Sprinkling  ... 

104  „ 

10 

,, 

128 

III 

11 

Abundant... 

Abundant  . . . 

;; 

9 days  ,,  ,, 

72  hours  ,,  ,, 

2 

,, 

After  7 

” 

A sprinkling 

days 

3 

4 

Somewhat  difflu- 

Normal ... 

IV 

1 

. None 

8 days 

ent 

2 

Echinulated 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  A very  thin  layer. 

3 

Normal  

(t 

Sprinkling  ... 

48  hours  ,,  „ 

V 

.. 

2 

None 

120  " 

4 

6 

- 

” 

144 

158  ,,  ,,  ,,  Abundant  fibrinous 

threads. 

” 

7 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Bioplastsveiyactive. 

V 

37 

37 

17 

... 

2 

Distinct  bacteria  were  absent  throughout  the  whole  series,  and  although  fungi 
occurred  in  three  instances,  they  were  not  developed  until  after  uncertain  intervals, 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  species  in  the  several  instances,  and  were  not  confined  to 

the  same  case,  so  that  their  extraneous  origin  was  evident. 

Specimens  of  blood  from  cases  of  syphilis  were  next  examined,  but  in  these  also  no 

foreign  organisms  could  be  detected.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  as  the  blood  in  these 
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two  undoubtedly  inoculable  diseases  (into  which  a multiplication  of  the  poison  within 
the  system  takes  place)  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  organised  ferments,* 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  from  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  whether  cholera  should  be  classed  with  those  few  diseases 
which  are  known  to  be  inoculable  or  with  those  which  are  not. 

Having  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  bacteria  or  their  germs  as  an  essential 
feature  in  the  blood  of  an  epidemic  disease  (cholera)  and  of  two  undoubtedly  contagious 
and  inoculable  ones  (vaccinia  and  syphilis),  the  next  question  that  suggested  itself  was, 
under  what  circumstances  are  such  bodies  to  be  found  in  the  blood  ; careful  examinations 
were,  accordingly,  made  of  the  blood,  in  the  course  of  numerous  and  varied  experiments 
on  animals,  and  the  following  were  the  results. 

The  experiments  in  question  have  been  arranged  in  separate  tables,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  procedure  employed  in  the  various  instances  ; and  a final  table  is  given 
showing  the  cases  in  which  bacteria  were  present  in  the  blood,  the  nature  of  the 
experiment,  and  any  points  of  interest  which  the  cases  presented. 

TABLE  IV. 


Microsco'pical  characters  of  the  hlood  in  cases  in  which  Cholera, ic  materials 
vjere  injected  into  Veins. 


Case. 

Specimen. 

Character  of  fluid  injected. 

Bacteria  in  blood  at  varying 
Ijeriods  after  opei  ation. 

I 

1 

Fresh  choleraic  evacuation 

None. 

11 

3 

T 

V „ 

li’i 

6 

;;  ;;  :: 

iV 

8 

” *■  ■’  

V 

9 

Fresh  boiled  choleraic  evacuation... 

VI  ^ 

10 

Fresh  strained  choleraic  evacuation 

VII 

11 

Fresh  boiled  and  strained  choleraic  evacuation  . . . 

VIII 

12 

..  , 

IX 

14 

Fresh  strained  choleraic  evacuation  

X 

1.7 

Fresh  boiled  and  strained  choleraic  evacuation  ... 

XI 

1C 

Fresh  strained  choleraic  evacuation 

XII 

17 

Fresh  boiled  and  strained  choleraic  evacuation... 

XII 

17 

— 

* The  proof  that  virus  which  has  no  org-anisation  may  be  contagious  in  infinitesimal  quantities,  may  be 
found  in  the  transmission  of  syphilitic  virus.  Try  to  calculate  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  virus  which 
has  communicated  syphilis  to  a man.  and  the  proportion  of  virus  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat  of  the 
same  individual  which  proves  sufficient  to  transmit  the  disease  to  another  person.  Or  estimate  the  quantity  of 
vinrs : contained  in  the  spermatozooid  of  a syphilitic  individual,  a quantity  sufficient  to  produce  the  disease  in 
the  mother  and  to  infect  the  ovum  fecundated  by  the  spermatozooid.  In  all  such  cases,  if  we  cannot  exactly 
conceive  how  an  albuminoid  substance  transmits  its  alteration  to  another  organism,  this  is  not  a reason  for 
admitting  special  phenomena  in  these  cases,  and  an  infection  by  multiplication  of  microscopic  beings.” — (M. 
Onimus.)  A resumr,  of  a critical  analysis  of  views  on  septicemia  in  the  Monitfur  SricntiJiqvr-QHemevill 
(October)  by  A.  B.  MacDowall  ; — London  Medical  Record.  November  187.S,  p.  722. 
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TABLE  V. 


Microsco'pic  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  in  which  Ron-Choleraic  Oiyanlc 
fuids  were  injected  into  Veins. 


Case. 

Specimen. 

Nature  of  fluid  injected. 

Bacteria  in  blood  at  varying 
periods  after  operation. 

I 

1 

Peritonitic  fluid 

None. 

11 

3 

[ Blood 

„ 

III 

5 

Solution  of  healthy  fteces 

A sprinkling  of  active 

1 

bacteria. 

IV 

(1 

Strained  solution  of  healthy  fieces  

1 

None. 

V 

8 

11 

Boiled  and  strained  solution  of  healthy  fieces  , . . 

VI 

10 

Strained  solution  of  healthy  fieces  

” 

VII 

11 

- 

Boiled  and  strained  solution  of  healthy  fieccs  ... 

VII 

1 

11  1 

Bacteria  present  in  one. 

TABLE  VI. 


M icrosco'jjic  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  in  %vhich  Peritonitic  fluid  teas 
injected  into  the  Peritonecd  cavity. 


Case. 

Specimen. 

Nature  of  fluid  injected. 

Bacteria  in  blood  at  varjdng 
periods  after  operation. 

I 

1 

Peritonitic  fluid 

None. 

2 

,, 

II 

3 

„ „ 

Three  bacteria  obs(;rved. 

„ 

4 

None. 

III 

.5 

j, 

IV 

(i 

„ ,, 

V 

7 

,,  „ 

„ 

8 

VI 

9 

„ „ 

VII 

10 

” 

11 

” 

VII 

11 

One. 

Some  bodies  appeared  in  this,  which  were  at  first  taken  for  large  bacteria,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  crystals. 
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TABLE  VII. 

Microscopic  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  in  tvhich  Organic  matters  ■ were 
injected  into  the  Peritoneal  cavity. 


Case. 

Specimen. 

Nature  of  fluid  injected. 

Bacteria  in  blood  at  varying 
periods  after  operation. 

I 

1 

Urine  and  tinctura  iodi 

None. 

,, 

2 

„ ,,  ,, 

One  or  two  Ijacteria 

II 

3 

Solution  of  healthy  fasces 

observed. 

None. 

I 

,,  ,,  ,, 

,, 

Ill 

.5 

1 

,, 

G , 

„ 

IV 

IV 

7 

One. 

TABLE  VIII. 


Microscopic  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  in  which  pjurely  Ghemm.1l 
irritants  were  injected  into  the  Peritoneal  cavity. 


Case. 

Specimen. 

Nature  of  fluid  injected. 

; Bacteria  in  blood  at  varyint? 
' periods  after  operation. 

I 

1 

Tinctura  iodi  and  water  ... 

' One  or  two.* 

; 2 

j ,,  ,,  „ 

None. 

11 

3 

! Liquor  ammonia; 

Abundant,  active. 

III 

! ^ 

Tiuctiu-a  ferri  perchloriili  ... 

None. 

IV 

! ^ 
G 

” ” ” 

’’ 

V 

7 

,,  ,,  ,,  and  water 

,, 

,, 

8 

5)  5> 

,, 

VI 

!» 

,,  ,,  ,, 

10 

VI 

10  1 

Two. 

This  specimen  was  obtained  from  a small  vein,  rendering  chances  of  accidental  contamination  greater  than  usual. 
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TABLE  IX. 


Micromyinc  characters  of  the  blood  in  cases  in  tvhich  healthy  animals  tvere  hilled 
^\TTHOUT  previoris  expjeriment. 


Case. 

speci- 

men. 

Temperature 

(Fahr.). 

Kind  of  death. 

Bacteria  in  the  Wood  at  death,  and  ' 
up  to  is  hours  subsequent}'. 

I 

1 

73°  9' 

Killed  under  chloroform 

; examined  at  once  . . . 

None.  1 

2 

Ditto 

ditto 

„ 1 

3 

Ditto 

ditto 

>;  ' 

IT 

4 

71°  9' 

Ditto 

ditto 

,,  i 

111 

5 

86°  5' 

Ditto 

ditto 

8 hours  afterwards... 

Abundant,  aetive. 

IV 

(; 

86°  3' 

Ditto 

ditto 

8 „ 

,,  ,,  still  (blood 

7 

Ditto 

ditto 

8 

from  veins). 

None  (blood  from  left  side  of 

' V 

8 

69°  6' 

Ditto 

( litto 

12 

heart). 

A sprinkling  of  bacteria.  | 

; VI 

9 

73°  V 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

None. 

I VII 

10 

72°  8' 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

Abundant.  ! 

: 

11 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

„ 

VIII 

1 12 

68°  0' 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

A sprinkling. 

13 

,, 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

Very  abundant. 

IX 

14 

67°  6' 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

A few. 

15 

Ditto 

ditto 

24 

None. 

X 

1C) 

69°  4'  69°  1' 

Ditto 

ditto 

48 

Abundant. 

XI 

67°  3'  63°  9' 

Ditto 

ditto 

48 

None. 

XI 

17 

Nine. 

TABLE  X. 


Summa/ry  of  all  the  cases  in  tvhich  Bacteria,  were  present  in  the  blood. 


Case. 

Speci- 

men, 

Nature  of  case. 

Bacteria  in  blood  at  varying  periods 
after  death. 

I 

Injection  of  healthy  feculence  into  the  veins  ...  j 

A sprinkling  of  bacteria  ; 6j  hours  after 
death. 

II 

2 

Injection  of  i)eritonitic  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  j 
cavity. 

Three  bacteria  observed  immediately 
after  death. 

1 

3 

Injection  of  urine  and  tinctura  iodi  into  the  peri-  | 
toneal  cavity. 

One  or  two  bacteria  observed  imme- 
diately after  death. 

! 

4 

Injection  of  liquor  ammonite  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Abundant  bacteria  observed  immediately 
after  death. 

V 

Injection  of  tinctura  iodi  and  water  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

j One  or  two  bacteria  observed  imme- 
diately after  death. 

' VI 

b 

Healthy  dog  killed  by  chloroform 

! Abundant  after  8 hours. 

VII 

7 

VIII 

8 



A sprinkling  ,,  12  ,, 

IX 

9 

” 

Abundant  „ 24  ,, 

X 

10 

11 

” ” 

A sprinkling  „ „ ,, 

12 

,,  

Very  abundant  ,,  ,,  „ 

x’i 

13 

A few  ,,  „ „ 

XII 

1 “ 

” 

Abundant  „ 48  „ 
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The  above  tables  show  that  of  seventy-three  specimens  of  blood  derived  from  forty- 
5even  different  animals,  fourteen,  or  somewhat  over  19  per  cent.,  contained  bacteria  in 
smaller  or  larger  numbers  ; that  the  presence  of  bacteria  was  not  the  result  of  any  special 
experimental  treatment;  and  that  bacteria  may  be  found  in  specimens  of  blood  obtained 
From  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  while  in  full  health,  and  without  having  been  subject 
:o  any  operative  interference  pi’eviously.  The  animals  were  in  every  instance  dogs,  so 
;hat  the  question  of  idiosyncrasy  in  hindering  or  promoting  the  development  of  bacteria, 
3an  be  so  far  set  aside  when  the  results  of  any  one  set  of  cases  are  compared  with  those 
Df  the  others.*  Of  the  fourteen  specimens  ten  were  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  animals 
it  periods  varying  from  to  48  hours  after  death,  and  only  four  from  cases  in  which 
the  animals  had  been  killed  immediately  before  the  examination,  and  in  which  changes 
dependent  on  post-mortem  decomposition  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  played  any 
important  part  in  the  production  of  peculiarities  in  the  blood.  Table  X shows  the 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  in  each  instance  between  the  death  of  the  animals  and 
the  time  at  which  the  specimens  of  blood  were  obtained,  and  brings  out  the  fact  very 
distinctly  that,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  of  the  present  experiments  are  concerned,  it  was 
this  that  almost  invariably  determined  the  existence  of  bacteria  in  the  blood.  In  three 
of  the  four 'instances  in  which  bacteria  were  found  in  the  blood  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  animal  the  numbers  present  were  so  very  small  as  to  fail  to  constitute  a 
characteristic  of  the  blood  or  escape  the  suspicion  of  accidental  introduction. 

In  one  specimen  (No.  3,  Table  VIII),  however,  obtained  immediately  after  death, 
bacteria  were  present  in  abundance  ; and  in  another  (No.  d,  Table  V),  in  which  their 
numbers  were  considerable,  death  had  occurred  at  such  a short  time  previously  (5-|-  hours) 
that  it  may  not  be  deemed  warrantable  to  conclude  that  all  the  bodies  present  had 
really  been  developed  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  animal.  That  it  wmuld  really  be 
an  unwarrantable  conclusion  is,  however,  very  doubtful,  as  two  of  the  experiments  in 
healthy  dogs  show  that,  with  the  high  temperature  of  the  hot  months,  a development 
of  bacteria  may  take  place  within  a very  few  hours  in  the  blood  of  animals  into  the 
system  of  which  such  bodies  had  been  previously  artificially  introduced.  In  the 
case  under  discussion  the  body  was  exposed  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  a day  towards  the  close  of  May.  Even,  however,  if  it  be  assumed,  that  the  bacteria 
were  certainly  in  this  case  not  due  to  jjost-mortem  processes,  their  appearance  in  the 
blood  can  be  readily  explained  without  supposing  that  they  exerted  any  essential 
influence  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  for,  as  death  followed  within  three  hours  after 
the  injection  of  several  drachms  of  fluid  containing  an  abundance  of  bacteria,  it  may 
well  have  happened  that  all  those  introduced  had  not  been  destroyed  ere  death  occurred, 
and  that,  on  its  occurrence,  the  medium  and  temperature  being  favourable,  they  rapidly 
developed  and  multiplied. 


* In  the  lilood  of  rabbits,  for  example,  liacteria  are  said  to  l)e  much  more  readily  developed  than  in  the 
bloal  of  other  animals. 
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In  the  experiments  in  which  healthy  animals  were  employed,  the  procedure  con- 
sisted in  administering  chloroform  until  death  ensued,  and  then  laying  the  bodies  aside 
on  a shelf  without  further  interference.  The  results  do  not  manifest  that  freedom  of 
the  healthy  tissues  and  fluids  from  the  elements  of  bacteria  which  is  maintained  by 
some  of  our  most  distinguished  observers.  That  such  a freedom  should  exist  is 
certainly  not  sui)ported  by  the  .analogy  of  processes  which  may  be  ob.served  in  healthy 
vegetable  cells,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the  observations  on  which 
the  doctrine  has  been  founded  have  been  too  limited  aTid  too  little  varied  to  allow  of 
valid  generalisations  being  drawn  from  them.  This  especially  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  regard  to  conditions  of  temperature,  for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  lay 
down  a general  law  in  regard  to  such  developments,  from  ob.servations  carried  on 
under  one  set  of  conditions  only.  In  order  that  future  experiments  on  this  ])oint  may 
be  compared  with  those  now  given,  a column  has  been  added  to  Table  IX,  showing 
the  mean  temperatures  of  the  days  on  which  these  experiments  were  conducted. 

Only  one  ca.se  remains  demanding  any  special  notice,  namely,  that  of  specimen 
No.  ;i,  Table  VIII,  in  which  active  bacteria  were  present  in  abundance  in  the  blood 
immediately  after  death.  The  animal  from  which  the  specimen  was  obtained  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  depression,  and  evidently  dying  when  chloroform  was  administen'd 
to  it,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  morbid  condition  had  in 
this  instance  not  been  induced  by  the  introduction  of  any  organic  fluid,  or  of  any 
Huid  which  might  be  sup[>osed  to  contain  bacteria  or  their  germs,  but  was  due  to  the 
inten.se  and  destructive  iiiHammation  resulting  from  the  injection  of  licjuor  ammonia- 
into  the  j)eritoneal  cavity. 

This  case  is  a parallel  of  those  described  by  Dr.  Ihirdon  Sanderson  in  his  re- 
searches into  infective  inflammation,  in  which  inflammatory  fluids  of  a highly  infective 
nature, — a nature  which  is,  according  to  that  experimenter,  characterized  by  the  i)resence 
of  bacteria  in  the  effused  fluids, — resulted  from  the  introduction  of  pure  chemical 
media  destructive  of  bacterial  organi.sms,  or  which  had  been  previously  subjected  to 
boiling ; — cases  in  which,  whatever  part  the  organisms  in  the  fluid  play  in  regard  to 
its  infectious  nature,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  manufacture  of  that  fluid 
with  all  its  infectious  properties  within  the  living  organism  by  a process  of  self- 
infection. 

In  the  former  report  on  experiments  on  animals,  the  occurrence  of  peculiar 
elongated  vibriones  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  ca.ses  in  which  death  had  resulted  on 
injection  of  choleraic  fluids  into  the  circulation,  was  recorded,  and  our  attention  was 
again  attracted  to  the  subject  by  observing  similar  organisms  in  several  of  the  specimens 
of  blood  obtained  from  healthy  animals  at  intervals  after  death.  Kenewed  examinations 
of  the  gland  fluid  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  under  similar 
circumstances  were  accordingly  undertaken. 

The  table  given  on  next  page  shows  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the 
contents  of  the  mesenteric  glands: — 
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TABLE  XI. 

K.m'iiihui.tioii  of  pM, id  from.  Mesenteric  Glands  at  vari/in;/  periods  after  death. 


Ciisc. 

No. 

Nature  of  Case. 

Period  of  ex- 

Bacteria  and 
Organisms. 

I 

I 

Healthy  dog  

Tmmedi.ate 

None. 

II 

2 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

III 

;i 

Ditto 

24  hours 

Abundant. 

IV 

4 

Dog  ; abdomen  opened  and  splanclinie  iierve.s  irritated  24 

liour.s  before  ... 

Immediate 

None. 

V 

5 

Healthy  dog 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

c 

Ditto  ; portion  of  gland  having  been  ligatured  and  e.xcised 

72  hours 

A few. 

7 

Ditto  ; portion  of  gland  having  been  ligatured,  exciswl. 

and  immersed  in  melted  wax 

72  ., 

Ditto. 

VI 

H 

Ilealthvdog  

24  ., 

Abundant. 

VII 

Ditto 

1*1  ., 

Ditto. 

VIII 

10 

Ditto  ... 

4!4  „ 

Ditto. 

IX 

11 

Ditto 

24  ., 

Very  few. 

X 

12 

Ditto 

24  ., 

None. 

XI 

i:i 

Ditto 

M 

Abundant. 

XII 

14 

Ditto 

Immediate 

None. 

XIII 

1.-. 

Man  who  died  t>f  cholera  

*i^  hours 

Ditto. 

XIV 

1*1 

Healthy  dog  

1 mmediate 

Ditto. 

17 

Ditto;  gland  thiid  preservnal  in  w.ax-cell 

24  hours 

Ditto. 

XV 

IK 

Dog;  killed  4 days  after  injection  of  choleraic  fhiid  iiito 

veins  

1 mmediate 

Ditto. 

XVI 

lit 

Dog  ; died  after  injection  of  choleraic  thiid  into  veins 

1 hour 

Ditto. 

XVII 

20 

Dog;  died  3 hours  after  injection  of  healthy  alvine  dis- 

charge into  veins 

t>],  hours 

A few. 

XVIII 

21 

Ilealthvdog  

n 

Abundant. 

XIX 

22 

Ditto 

« a 

A sprinkling. 

XX 

2H 

Dog;  died  H hours  after  injection  of  choleraic  fluid  into 

veins  

IJ  a 

None. 

XXI 

21 

Man  ; died  of  cholera . . 

•'  •• 

Ditto. 

XXII 

2o 

Dog;  killed  IK  hours  after  injection  of  choleraic  matter 

into  veins 

Immeiliatc 

Ditto. 

XXIII 

2fi 

Dog  ; killed  IK  hours  after  injection  of  boiled  (dioleraic 

matter  into  veins 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

XXIV 

27 

Dog;  killed  24  hours  after  injection  of  healthv  alvine 

discharges  ' .' 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

XXV 

2H 

Dog  ; died  after  injection  of  boilecl  healthy  alvine  discharges 

Some  hours 

Ditto. 

XXVI 

2!t 

Dog  ; killed  24  hours  after  injection  of  eiioleraic  Iluid 

1 mmediate 

Ditto. 

XXVII 

;40 

Ditto  IK  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

XXVIII 

:ti 

Ditto  IK  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

XXIX 

:i2 

Ditto  24  ditto  ditto  of  healthy  alvine  dis- 

charges   

Ditto 

Ditto. 

XXX 

li.'f 

Ditto  24  ditto  ditto  ditto  

llitto 

Ditto. 

XXXI 

:m 

Dog;  ilied  12  hours  after  injection  of  fresh  choleraic  fluid 

1 2 houi-s 

A sprinkling. 

XXXII 

iir. 

Dog;  died  after  injection  of  peritonitic  Iluid  into  peritoneal 

cavity 

Some  hours 

Abundant. 

XXXIII 

lit; 

Dog  ; died  after  injection  of  peritonitic  fluid  into  peritoneal 

cavity  ... 

A few  hours 

A few. 

XXXIV 

.'17 

Ditto  ditto  

10  hours 

Abundant. 

XXXV 

:is 

Ditto  ditto  

12  „ 

Ditto. 

XXXVI 

Ditto  ditto  

Some  hours 

Ditto. 

XXXVII 

40 

Dog;  killed  21  hours  aftei’  injection  of  peritonitic  fluid 

into  peritoneal  cavity 

1 mmediate 

None. 

Present  in  1 7 

eases. 

This  table  hardly  reciuires  comment,  as  the  results  speak  for  themselves. 
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In  seventeen  of  the  forty  specimens,  bacteria  were  present  in  the  contents  of  the 
glands,  but  these  were  derived  from  healthy  doys  in  no  less  than  ten  instances  ; and 
the  only  feature  common  to  all  the  cases  in  which  bacteria  and  allied  organisms  were 
present,  was  that  a certain  interval  of  shorter  or  longer  duration  had  elapsed  between 
death  and  the  examination  of  the  glands. 

The  results  afforded  by  an  examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal 
tract  were  naturally  not  so  uniform  and  well  defined  as  those  regarding  the  contents 
of  the  glands.  That  membrane  is  exposed  to  portions  of  undigested  and  disintegrating 
materials  which  are  constantly  more  or  less  liable  to  contain  bacterial  elements  and  to 
contaminate  with  these  any  specimens  obtained  from  the  surface  with  which  they  are 
in  contact.  Nevertheless,  even  here  important  indications  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
post-mortem  changes  may  give  rise  to  remarkable  phenomena  were  not  wanting  on 
investigation.  Although  on  immediate  examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  few 
bacteria  and  none  of  the  large  serpentine  vibriones  (previously  described  as  occurring  in 
preparations  of  the  blood  and  the  contents  of  the  glands)  were  to  be  found,  yet,  when 
a |)eriod  had  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  examination  of  the  body, 
the  extent  to  which  such  organisms  had  developed  and  invaded  the  tissues  was  most 
remarkable.  This  condition,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  occurred  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  death — no  matter,  whether  the  animal  had  died  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  organic  fluids  into  the  system  or  had  been  killed  whilst  in  perfect  health. 

The  two  following  eases  are  selected  as  examples  of  the  phenomena  present  in 
such  cases,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a development  of  vibriones  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  in  the  interior  of  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and,  in  one  of  the  cases,  in  the  blood  : — 

Case  1. — A powerful  healthy  pariah  dog  was  killed  by  means  of  chloroform  at 
8 A.M.  of  December  1st,  1873,  and  the  body  laid  aside  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  a post-morte.'m  examination  was  performed,  and  the  temperature 
having  been  comparatively  low  (73°'l  F.)  decomposition  was  not  at  all  advanced  in  so 
far  as  the  unaided  senses  could  determine.  Microscopic  preparations  were  obtained 
from  various  viscera,  and  were  immediately  examined  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  Reddish  Jiuid  from  the  sac  of  the  pericardmm. — No  red  blood-corpuscles 
could  be  found  in  this,  but  numerous  elongated,  motionless,  vibrionic  filaments  were 
present,  in  some  cases  showing  one  or  more  distinct  joints. 

2.  Blood  from  the  heart. — This  was  firmly  coagulated.  It  contained  an  abundance 
of  large  crystals,  and  the  red  corpuscles  were  in  great  part  disintegrated,  but  no 
distinct  bacteria  or  vibriones  were  to  be  found  in  it. 

3.  Fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  mesenteric  ylands. — The  cut  surface  of  the  gland 
was  of  a dull,  dirty  pinkish  hue.  The  fluid  was  full  of  molecular  debris  and  oily 
granules.  It  contained,  in  addition,  numerous  staves,  thick,  jointed,  and  in  some 
instances  exhibiting  characteristic  active  movements. 

4.  scrapliKj  from  the  clean  surface  of  the  mucous  mendmane  of  the  small  in- 
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testine. — This  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  a mass  of  bacteroid  staves  of  all  sizes ; 
some  undivided,  others  segmented,  and  all  motionless. 

Case  II. — A healthy  dog  was  killed,  as  in  tlie  former  case,  and  set  aside  for 
forty-eight  hours,  from  the  morning  of  the  20th  to  that  of  the  22nd  of  December, 
1873.  Specimens  of  blood  from  the  heart,  of  flirid  from  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
of  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines,  were  then  procured 
and  examined  with  the  following  results ; — - 

1.  Blood. — The  red  corpuscles  were  well  preserved.  The  white  corpuscles  were 
distended  into  hyaline  spheres,  with  their  contained  granules  aggregated  into  one  or 
more  distinct  masses.  Throughout  the  serum  there  were  numerous  free  particles  iu 
active  mechanical  movement,  and  a sin-inkling  of  large,  elongated  bacteria  and  vibri- 
ones  divided  into  two  or  more  segments,  and  in  some  cases  showing  characteristic 
movements. 

2.  Fluid  from  the  interior  of  the  mesenteric  glands. — This  was  crowded  with 
molecular  matter  and  oily  granules,  and  contained  an  abundance  of  long,  active 
vibriones,  swimming  to  and  fro  with  an  undulating  flexion,  dependent  on  bending 
both  at  their  component  joints  and  in  the  course  of  the  individual  segments. 

3.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  small  Ditestiues.— Scrapings  from  this  were  full 
of  flakes  formed  of  epithelium,  stained  yellow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile. 
Between  these  Hakes  there  was  a thick  felted  mass  composed  of  large  bacteria,  and 
of  elongated,  jointed  vibrionic  bodies  like  those  in  the  contents  of  the  glands,  and 
showing  the  same  undulating  movement  as  the  latter,  whenever  they  had  room  and 
freedom  to  do  so. 

In  other  cases,  a similar  development  of  vibriones  was  found  to  have  occurred 
beneath  layers  of  exudation  or  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  epithelial  coat  of  the 
intestine,  and  the  appearances  were  such  as  might  readily  have  been  supposed  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  severe  lesions  dependent  on  parasitic  invasion  of  the  tissues  by  vegetable 
organisms,  had  they  not  been  found  to  occur  in  healthy  subjects  as  well,  and  to  be 
dependent  on  post-mortem  changes  and  developments. 

Even  those  who  believe  in  the  general  freedom  of  the  healthy  tissues  and  fluids 
from  the  elements  of  vegetable  oi’ganisms,  allow  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
does  not  participate  in  this  freedom,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to 
enter  upon  the  question  of  the  phenomena  dependent  on  the  rapid  post-mortem  develop- 
ment of  such  organisms  there,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prominence  that  has  been 
given  to  phenomena,  which  are,  at  all  events,  very  similar  to  these,  occurring  in  the 
so-called  “ mycosis  intestinalis.”*  That  such  developments  take  place  post-mortem  in 

* In  regard  to  this,  see  “The  London  Medical  Itecord.  187-t,’'  eoutainiiig  aii  abstract  from  the  Berliner 
Klini.sche  Wochenschrift,”  of  Friinkel  and  Orth,  on  two  cases  of  Malignant  Pustule  in  the  adult.  The  points  of 
chief  interest,  from  the  present  jioiut  of  view,  regarding  these  cases,  arc  : (L'-^).  that  in  one  case  the  jw.^t-mortrm 
examination  did  not  take  place  until  the  second  daj^  after  death  ; and  (2nd),  that  the  blood  of  the  second  case 
examined  a few  hours  before  death,  and  when  the  patient  was  collapsed  and  cyanotic,  aiforded  only  negativj 
results,  although  examined  under  high  powers  and  with  immersion  lenses  : while  on  poxt-morfrm  examination  an 
abundance  of  bacteria  were  discovered  in  it. 
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some  cases,  is,  of  course,  no  evidence  that  they  always  do  so,  or  that  they  cannot  occur 
during  life  and  give  rise  to  injurious  or  fatal  results;  but  the  fact  is  one  which 
requires  to  be  prominently  brought  forward,  and  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in 
the  investigation  of  all  such  obscure  etiological  subjects. 

In  our  former  report  we  drew  special  attention  to  these  phenomena  and  gave  a 
minute  description  with  figures  of  the  objects  referred  to  ; but  as  we  have  since,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  observed  statements  to  the  effect  that  organisms  (beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  identical  in  their  nature  with  these)  had  been  detected  after 
death  in  this  or  in  that  disease,  and  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  significance  of  their 
presence  which  are  more  conducive  to  the  retardation  than  to  the  advance  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  true  pathology  of  these  diseases,  we  again  give  a woodcut  of  the 
principal  forms  presented  by  these  post-mortem,  developments,  as  seen  under  a of 
an  inch  immersion  objective. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  these  bodies  one  name  which  shall  embrace  all  the  forms. 


Fig.  -1.  X 1500. 

Organisms  found  in  the  tissues  of  healthy  animals  a few  hours  after  death. 

Some  are  long  and  jointed,  extending  in  a few  cases  almost  across  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  reminding  us  of  the  Bacillus  subtilis  figured  in  Cohn's  “ Memoir  on 
Bacteria  ; ” * others  are  more  like  Vibrio  rugula  and  Vibrio  serpens  : whilst  intermixed 
are  innumerable  bacteria  of  various  forms  and  sizes  ; some  with  vacuoles  at  one  end, 
others  showing  them  at  both  ends  or  towards  the  middle,  with  here  and  there 
circular  cells  containing  oily  molecules  not  unlike  Cohn’s  Saccharomyces  ylutinis  in 
appearance.  After  being  kept  for  a day  or  two,  the  activity  of  the  vibriones,  etc., 
diminishes  or  ceases  altogether,  and  eventually  the  staves  break  up  into  oil-like  beads 
held  together  by  a soft,  hyaline  material. 

We  have  frequently  found  these  in  the  blood  and  in  all  the  organs  of  the  body 
of  healthy  animals  within  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  considerably  sooner  when  the 
temperature  was  unusually  high.  On  the  last  occasion  when  we  undertook  the 

* rule  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  Vol.  XIII,  new  Series,  1873,  page  156. 
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examination  of  a liealthy  dog  specially  with  the  object  of  elucidating  this  matter, 
we  found  that  the  spleen  was  particularly  affected ; there  was  a regular  network  of 
Bacillus  or  Th7nu’o-like  rods  throughout  the  substance  of  the  organ.  This  appearance 
\'ery  naturally  suggested  to  us  that  the  presence  of  Bacteridia  in  “ malignant  pustule  ’’ 
and  “ the  blood,’’  so  frequently  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  theory  of  the 
causation  of  disease  by  vegetable  organisms,  may  after  all  be  more  a consec[uence 
than  a cause  ; a suggestion  which  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  Cohn  refers 
these  particular  ‘‘Bacteridia”  to  the  genus  Bacillus. 

In  all  our  experiments  and  statements  we  have  rigidly  confined  the  use  of  the 
terms  bacteria  and  vibriones  to  bodies  which,  either  by  form,  motion,  or  development, 
have  distinctly  shown  that  they  really  were  true  bacteria  of  one  form  or  other,  and 
have  refrained  from  classing  minute  particles,  granules,  and  molecules  of  undetermined 
nature  along  with  them.  Many  authors  use  the  word  “ microzymes  ” to  include  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  minute  bodies,  organic  and  inorganic,  living  and  dead;*  in 
fact,  any  molecular  or  granular  particles  to  be  found  in  fresh  or  decomposing  fluids 
or  tissues  ; and  many  statements  and  theories  regarding  the  production  of  disease  are 
founded  on  such  arbitrary  classification  and  vague  nomenclature — 

“ human  pride 

Is  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  its  ignorance.” 

Moreover,  the  terms  microzymes  and  bacteria  are  very  commonly  employed,  as 
though  they  were  equivalent;  whereas  the  one  is  a name  invented  to  suit  certain 
theoretical  views,  whilst  the  other  is  a definite  term  employed  in  classification  to 
include  certain  low  vegetable  organisms ; hence  it  is  evident  that  if  all  minute 
particles  of  matter,  even  if  only  of  organic  and  living  matter,  are  to  be  called  microzymes, 
and  that  term  then  used  and  understood  as  equivalent  to  bacteria,  great  confusion 
must  be  induced. f Dr.  Beale  has  pointed  this  out  very  clearly  when  arguing  in 
favour  of  his  views  regarding  the  nature  of  “ disease  germs,’’  but  the  confusion  still 
prevails,  and  owing  to  its  existence  and  to  the  vague  use  of  terms,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  many  of  the  statements  at  i)resent  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  bacteifia  in  morbid  fluids  and  tissues. 

There  appears  to  be  a tendency  to  assume  on  very  insufficient  grounds  that  such 
organisms  are  necessarily  the  causes  of  all  diseases  of  an  epidemic  or  communicable 
character,  and,  consequently,  to  recognize  as  vegetable  parasites  all  minute  particles 
of  an  undetermined  nature  occurring  in  the  fluids  and  tissues  in  such  diseases;  but, 

* According  to  Bechamp,  all  the  “ granulations  mol6culaires  ” visible  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  are 
microzymes,”  or  germs  capable  of  evolving  bacteria.  Such  bodies  are,  according  to  him,  constantly  present  in 
the  blood  of  animals,  the  fibrine  being  merely  a false  membrane  formed  of  microzymes,  the  life  of  which  is  not 
destroyed  by  an  exposure  to  the  intlueuce  of  boiling  with  water,  as  is  proved,  in  his  opinion,  by  their  subsequent 
development  into  bacteria,  and  action  as  ferments  when  submitted  to  suitable  conditions. — Comptes  Rendus, 
Tomes  LX,  LXVIII,  LXIX. 

t On  this  point  vide  Dr.  Burdon-Sandorsou’s  remarks  at  the  British  Association.  1873. 
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as  Dr.  Bastian  has  ably  pointed  out,  that  such  an  etiology  must  necessarily  he  found 
for  these  diseases,  or  has  been  distinctly  demonstrated  for  any  of  them  is  by  no 
means  the  case.* * * §  This  comes  out  very  clearly  when,  even  in  regard  to  septicfemia 
a disease  for  which  a vegetable  origin  has  been  accepted  more  generally,  perhaps, 
than  for  any  other,  we  tind  that  an  authority  like  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  refuses  to 
allow  that  anything  beyond  a coincidence  has  been  proved  to  exist  between  the 
occurrence  of  bacteria  and  the  presence  of  infective  [>roperties  in  inflammatory  fluids,! 
and  that  observers,  such  as  Robin,!  Stricker,§  and  Billroth,T[  fail  to  detect  such  bodies 
in  the  blood  of  living  animals  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Our  own  experience  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  any  such 
doctrines  regarding  the  influence  of  bacteria  and  allied  organisms,  nor  can  we  accept 
them  until  much  more  evidence  than  at  present  exists  has  been  adduced  in  their 
favour.  We  feel  that  all  evidence  founded  on  post-riiorterii  examinations,  however 
remarkable  the  phenomena  in  such  cases  may  be,  requires  most  cautious  scrutiny  ; 
for,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  normal  tissues  and  fluids  do  uot,  as  a rule,  contain 
the  elements  of  bacteria  and  remain  free  of  such  organisms  for  prolonged  periods 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  these  circumstances,  as  our  experiments  show,  are 
certainly  not  those  to  which  dead  bodies  are  ordinarily  exposed. 

In  regard  to  this  particular  point,  questions  relative  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the 
bacteria  are  not  of  special  moment.  It  matters  little  whether  their  presence  be  due 
to  entrance  from  without,  to  the  development  of  inherent  germs,  or  to  heterogenetic 
transformations  in  the  elements  of  the  fluids  and  tissues ; the  really  important  fact 
being  that,  in  one  way  or  other,  they  are  capable  of  appearing  in  healthy  as  well  as 
in  morbid  materials.  Even  were  vegetable  organisms  of  a distinct  nature  demonstrated 
to  exist  in  the  dead  fluids  and  tissues  of  each  disease,  the  fact  might  merely  indicate 
the  existence  of  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  the  medium,  and  additional 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  causative  relations  to  the  antecedent  disease  processes 
would  yet  be  necessary. 

Where  the  presence  of  such  organisms  is  demonstrated  during  the  life  of  the  host, 
the  case  is  no  doubt  different  ; but  even  here,  there  is  a great  lack  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  they  really  are  causes  and  not  consequences  of  the  diseased  condition. 
Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson’s  experiments  prove  the  development  of  infective  inflammatory 
products  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  pure  chemical  irritants,  and  we  ourselves 
have  found  bacteria  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  dying  from  such  an  experiment,  and 
yet  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  bacteria  present  in  such  cases  were  the  causes 
of  the  diseased  condition. 

* Appendix  E,  “The  Beginnings  of  Life.” 

t The  Lancet,  Vol.  1, 1873,  p.  734. 

t “ Traite  Du  Mierosicope,"  Paris,  1871,  p.  1(32. 

§ The  Medical  TimcK  and  Ciazettc,  Vol.  I,  1873,  p.  (!2. 

^ I’he  Medical  Timen  and  Gazette,  Vol.  II,  1874,  p.  48. 
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Moreover,  other  evidence  is  in  existence  directly  opposed  to  the  necessary  agency 
of  vegetable  organisms  or,  more  correctly,  of  living  matter  of  any  kind,  as  tlie 
effective  agent  in  dhe  production  of  diseases  of  this  nature;  for  Strieker*  and 
Panum  t find  that  boiling  does  not  affect  the  virus  of  septicaemia,  whilst  Davaine 
states  that  neither  boiling  nor  rapid  desiccation  affect  that  of  Charho7i.%  Our  own 
observations  on  this  particular  point  will  be  found  narrated  further  011  (pages  I7d, 
176,  182). 

There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  this  question  which  appears  to  he  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  generally  met  with,  and  this  is,  that  in  very 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  a vegetable  origin  is  assigned,  the  blood  affords 
evidence  of  considerable  leucocytosis.  Now,  in  as  far  as  our  observations  go,  such 
a process  is  incompatible  with  the  simultaneous  development  of  bacteria  in  the 
same  specimen  of  blood  ; we  have,  indeed,  on  a former  occasion,  whilst  referring  to  a similar 
subject,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  numbers  present  appeared  to  bear  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  and  activity  of  the  bioplasts. ” Bacteria  on  being  introduced  into  the 
circulation  rapidly  disappear  from  the  blood  unless  death  ensues,  and  all  the  phenomena 
appear  to  indicate  that,  so  long  as  the  leucocytes  are  in  a state  of  activity,  the  former  are 
worsted  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Only  when  the  activity  and  multiplication  of  the 
leucocytes  cease,  and  coincident  with  the  occurrence  of  disintegrative  changes  in  their  sub- 
stance, do  bacterial  elements  begin  to  appear  and  multiply.  At  this  time,  however,  their 
development  may  be  very  rapid,  and  appear  more  rapid  than  it  really  is,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  granular  dehris — the  “ granulations  mole- 
culaires  ” — of  the  leucocytes,  and  the  elements  of  the  independent  organisms.  A 
process  in  wdricli  living  leucocytes  are  attacked  and  destroyed  by  bacteria  has,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  as  w’e  know,  not  yet  been  observed,  far  less  has  one  in  wffiich  the 
presence  of  bacteria  first  induces  leucocytosis  and  then  destroys  the  resulting  cells. 

Most  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  ascribed  to  bacterial  agency  are  very  severe 
and  frequently  fatal  in  their  nature,  and  herein  a possible  source  of  fallacy  is  involved. 
In  cases  in  which  a fatal  termination  is  rapidly  impending,  partial  death  affecting  the 
elements  of  fluids  and  tissues  to  a greater  or  less  degree  may  precede  general  death 
of  the  organism — the  sum  of  the  deaths  of  its  constituent  elements — and  in  such 
cases  changes  usually  observed  after  the  death  of  the  organism,  may  take  place  in 
such  fluids  and  tissues  ; so  that,  even  in  cases  in  which  bacteria  are  found  in  the  blood 
or  other  Huids  ante-morte/m,  they  may  merely  be  the  results  of  the  advanced  degree  of 
the  diseased  condition,  not  the  causes  of  its  development. 

This  may  probably  be  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  obser\ed  in  inflammatory 
fluids  and  in  the  blood  in  cases,  such  as  those  already  more  tlian  once  referred  to,  in 

* Tlie  Medirnl  Timctt  and  (lazettr.  Vol.  1.  1873.  p.  32. 

t Virchow's  Archiv.  1832. 

X Onmptes  Rendus.  T.  LVII.  page  3.ol.  August  10th.  1863. 

(j  Appendix  0,  page  lit?,  Jlighth  Annual  Report  of  Sanitary  Commissioner,  1872. 
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which  the  diseased  condition  was  demonstrably  due  to  chemical  agency,  as  well  as  of 
many  others  in  which  similar  phenomena  may  occur. 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  diseases  ascribed  to  vegetable  parasites  may  in  reality 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  such  organisms,  but  the  proof  of  it  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  it  is  no  real  advance  to  ascribe  them  to  such  an  origin  on  insufficient 
ground.  This  theory  has  attractions  for  many,  on  account  of  the  apparently  simple 
explanation  which,  if  true,  it  would  afford  of  the  multiplication  of  disease-poisons. 
But,  even  allowing  that  such  a multiplication  could  only  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  living  matter  and  not  as  the  result  of  any  mere  chemical  process,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  manufacture  of  the  poison  must,  in  any  case, 
occur  under  the  influence  of  multitudes  of  living  cells  and  particles,  cells  and 
particles  which  may  be  just  as  capable  of  elaborating  such  poisons  as  vegetable 
organisms  or  other  living  matter  introduced  from  without. 


II.— ADDITIONAL  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  CHOLERAIC  AND 
OTHER  ORGANIC  FLUIDS  INTO  THE  SYSTEM. 

As  so  much  of  the  evidence  placed  on  record  relating  to  the  existence  of  a 
specific  virus  in  choleraic  discharges  has  been  based  upon  experiments  which  have  been 
conducted  on  lower  animals,  it  was  resolved  that  the  opportunities  for  repeating  such 
experiments  which  Calcutta  affords  should  be  sedulously  utilised  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  settle  the  question  for  once  and  for  all.  The  fact  that  the  animals  usually  sub- 
jected to  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  of  a very  fragile  constitution,  accounts 
for  a considerable  amount  of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  effects  of  various  septic  intlnences  upon  them  and  the  conclusions 
derived  from  these  effects  by  various  observers.  In  relation  to  the  same  question, 
and  that  from  every-day  experience  indeed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
inferences  which  have  been  deduced  from  experiments  on  septic  poison  conducted  on 
such  animals  as  rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs,  are  untrustworthy  in  the  highest 
degree.*  That  implicit  reliance,  however,  is,  very  generally,  placed  upon  the  result  of 
experiments  obtained  by  feeding  delicate  animals  with  choleraic  discharges  is  evident 
from  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  Report  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Vienna  Cholera  Conference.  In  one  place  it  is  mentioned  that  “ les  experiences 

* In  reference  to  similar  experiments  and  conclusions  regarding  Charhon.  M.  Sanson  remarks  ; “ Je  crain- 
drais  de  trop  forcer  les  analogies  en  concluant  des  petits  rongeurs  aux  ruminants,  et  je  ne  crois  pas  me  tromper  en 
disant  que  la  cause  des  dissidences  que  se  ])roduisent  sur  la  ([uestion  est  dans  cette  consideration.” — Oomptes 
Rendus,  Tome  LXVIII,  page 341. 
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de  M.  Thiersch  a Munich  out  prouve  que  de  petits  morceaux  de  papier  imbibes  dans 
les  selles  des  choleriques  etaient  capables  de  prodnire  les  formes  dn  cholera.”  We 
ourselves  attempted  carrying  out  a series  of  observations  on  such  animals,  but  found 
the  results  so  hopelessly  contradictory  that  we  determined  on  resorting  to  others  of 
more  robust  constitution,  even  though  in  many  ways  they  might  not  be  so  manage- 
able.* 

We  have  already  recorded  a considerable  number  of  such  experiments,  and  trust 
that  the  evidence  deducible  from  them  and  those  now  about  to  be  referred  to  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  settle  at  all  events  some  of  the  points  so  strongly  debated 
at  present  in  connection  with  the  causation  of  disease. 

We  have  in  this,  as  in  the  former  series  of  observations,  selected  the  pariah  dog 
as  the  most  suitable  and  readily  attainable  animal,  and  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
precautions  then  taken  not  to  indict  unnecessary  pain  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  ; 
anmsthetics  being  administered  whenever  any  experiment  which  could  prove  ])ainful 
had  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  animals  kept  under  their  induence  as  long  as  the 
experiments  lasted.  Such  of  the  animals  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  destroy  were 
invariably  placed  under  the  induence  of  chloroform  and  not  permitted  to  awaken,  so 
that  they  certainly  met  with  their  death  in  a less  painful  manner  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  their  fate  ; for,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  men  employed  in  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dogs  prowling  about 
the  streets. 

Having  on  a former  occasion  given  somewhat  fully  the  details  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  again  to  repeat  in  detail  for  each  case  the 
various  steps  which  were  taken,  hut  shall  describe  the  experiments  in  as  concise 
a manner  as  possible,  as  the  copious  notes  which  have  been  accumulated,  although  of 
value  to  ourselves  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  lesson  which  each  observation 
conveys,  would  only  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  and  imnecessarily  add  to  the  length  of 
our  report. 

In  our  summaries  of  each  group  of  experiments  we  shall  include  the  data  already 
published,  and  thus  epitomise  the  results  of  all  the  experiments  bearing  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  conducted — results  based  on  careful  and  more  or  less  prolonged 
observations  of  the  effects  produced  by  septic  agents  on  some  two  hundred  animals, 
forming,  if  we  be  not  mistaken,  a more  extended  series  than  any  yet  recorded,  and 
certainly  one  conducted  upon  a greater  number  of  animals  likely  to  yield  more 
trustworthy  data. 


* That  it  is  not  without  some  .sliow  of  reason  tliat  we  place  but  little  contideiice  in  the  results  of  experiments 
with  such  delicate  animals  is  evident  from  the  following  remarks  l)y  Professor  I’arkes.  in  his  Report  on  Hygiene 
for  1873,  which  has  reached  us  since  this  jiaper  was  in  the  press.  Dr.  Parkes  states,  in  reference  to  the  very 
experiments  cited  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  that  Professor  H.  Ranke  of  Munich  had  found  that  filtering  paper 
viimiled  with  the  discharges  produced  injurious  effects  on  mice.— Army  Medical  Report.  Vol.  XIV,  1874, 
page  27)3. 
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A — Experiments  on  the  injection  of  Choleraic  and  other  Organic  fluids  into  the 
Veins  of  animals. 

In  continuing  this  set  of  experiments,  we  liad  the  following  objects  in  view : — 

1st. — To  supply  a deficiency  iir  our  last  report,  for  which  at  that  time  we  expressed 
our  regret,  viz.^  “that  the  experiments  on  perfectly  fresh  choleraic  material  were  not 
more  numerous.'’ 

'Ind. — To  confirm  or  modify  our  inference  that  the  observations  then  recorded  did 
not  afford  “ any  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a specific  poison  contained  in 
choleraic  excreta,  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  giving  rise  to  special  phenomena  when 
introduced  into  the  system.” 

3rc6 — To  accumulate  a sufficient  number  of  such  experiments  as  to  warrant  our 
drawing  something  like  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  difference  in  degree  between  the 
toxic  influence  of  choleraic  as  distinguished  from  normal  alvine  discharges. 

4t/(. — To  test  to  the  utmost  the  influence  of  bacteria  in  these  processes.  The 
questions  regarding  the  influence  of  bacteria  on  disease,  as  well  as  those  relative  to 
the  origin  of  such  organisms,  have  been  referred  to  by  an  able  writer  as  directly  facing 
us,  and  as  likely  to  hamper  us  in  the  course  of  further  inquiries  until  disposed  of."' 
In  so  far  as  the  morbid  processes  specially  considered  in  the  present  report  are  concerned, 
we  trust  that  the  question  regarding  the  influence  of  bacteria  in  the  causation  of 
disease  has  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  we  believe  that  the  allied  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  living  bodies  of  any  kind  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  particular  morbid  phenomena  under  consideration, 
is  also  disposed  of.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  bacteria,  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  from  our  own  observation  to  come  to  any  final  conclusion. 

oth. — Tiastly,  to  ascertain  whether  the  product  resulting  from  lesions  thus  produced 
invariably  possesses  the  property  of  reproducing  the  phenomena  in  a more  marked  el- 
even equal  degree. 

These  questions  will  be  severally  referred  to  after  the  narration  of  the  experiments, 
as  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  them  when  the  data  upon  which  the  conclusions 
are  based  are  fully  expressed  and  tabulated  : — 

1. — ExpehimenTkS  on  the  introduction  of  rtormai^  alvine  solutions  into  the 

VEINS  OF  DOGS. 

We  have  somewhat  reversed  the  arrangement  of  our  tables  on  this  occasion,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  starting  to  show  what  the  result  of  introducing  solutions  of  ordinary 
excrementitioiis  substances  into  the  circulation  is,  and  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
average  proportion  of  definite  results  to  be  obtained  from  such  a proceeding,  before 
referring  to  the  effects  of  similar  material  obtained  from  choleraic  patients. 

It  will  lie  seen  that  we  have  added  eight  observations  to  the  four  recorded  in  our 


Jirltixl(  Oh'dical  Journal,  14th  B’ebruary,  1874,  liage  208. 
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])revious  report,  in  which  perfectly  fresh  solutions  of  alvine  discharges  had  been  prepared. 
Of  these  eight,  one  died  ; but  of  the  four  previously  recorded,  not  one.  Consequently, 
the  inortalit}'  from  the  introduction  of  such  a material  (excluding  of  course  such  accidents 
as  embolism,  etc.)  may  be  referred  to  as  averaging  about  8 per  cent.  The  mortality 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  putrid  material  is,  however,  as  we  have  previously 
showm,  considerably  higher;  for  out  of  seventeen  animals  thus  treated,  six  died  apparently 
from  the  toxic  intluence  of  the  solution  introduced : thus  yielding  a mortality  of 
something  like  35  per  cent. — the  period  most  fatal  being  when  the  material  was  from 
three  to  four  days  old. 

TABLE  XII. 

(a  ) — The  material  ivfrodv.cei]  behaj  Fresh  (('lal  Not  subjected  to  Heat. 


Vein  selecthu. 

Experiment 

Quantity  injected. 

Affected.  [ 

Rem-vrks. 

Mo. 

Femnral.  j 

Saplieua. 

I 

1 1 

Two  drachms  ... 

The  temperature  did  not  exceed  102°  F. 

11 

1 ' 

Four  drachms  ... 

■ Urine  highly  coloured  on  the  second  day. 

sji.  gr.  1020  : no  albumen.  On  the  third 
day  temperature  = 103°  ; on  the  4th  103° : 

{ 

on  the  .5th  103°  ; the  sp.  gr.  of  urine  on 
j the  last  day  being  103.5  ; no  albumen  ; no 

sugar.  Before  the  experiment  was  com- 
menced the  temperature  of  this  dog  was 
104°  F.  in  the  rectum.* 

III 

1 

Five  drachms  ... 

IV 

1 

Foui’ drachms  ... 

1 

The  dog  died  in  three  hours,  but  no  special 
jiiisf-miirtem  lesions  could  be  detected. 

V 

1 

Four  drachms  ... 

VI 

1 

Six  drachms 

Pont-iiun-tein  examination  showed  mesenteric 

glands  somervhat  affected,  but  nothing 
further,  t 

VII 

1 

Seven  drachms  ... 

This  dog  had  been  sulijected  to  a similar 

experiment  previously. 

VIII 

I 

Seven  drachms  ... 

Total...  8 

: 

2 

1 

Showing,  however,  the  fallacy  of  being  entirely  guided  by  averages  in  matters 
of  this  nature,  and  apparently  exemplifying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  animals  in  their 
susceptibility  to  septic  induences,  are  the  facts  that  the  mortality  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  boiled  solutions  of  fresh  alvine  discharges  was  greater  than  was  yielded 
when  the  same  mraterial  was  unboiled,  and  that  the  same  fluid  in  some  cases  produced 
a result,  but  in  others  did  not.  This  appears  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  results 
shown  in  the  table  given  on  the  next  page : — 

* With  reference  to  the  high  temper.ature  freqneutly  recorded  in  apparently  healthy  dogs,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  tlic  fermenting  fmcal  matter  in  the  rocLiun — the 
rectum  should  therefore,  when  possible,  not  be  selected  for  the  ai)plication  of  the  thermometer. 

t The  result  of  subsequent  microscopical  examinations  of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  this  and  of  other  animals 
are  referred  to  under  separate  headings. 
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TABLE  XIII. 

C>) — Tite  material  introduced  helm)  Fresh,  tmt  subjected  to  Heat. 


Vein 

SELECTED. 

Tempeb.vtuee. 

1 

Experiment 

No. 

Number  1 
of  drachms 

ii  i 

d 

Rem.vkks. 

i 1 

1 

Degi’ee. 

Duration. 

injected 

sc 

< 

' 

IX 

1 

212“ 

3 minutes 

Four 

Continued  depressed  for  a couple  of  days. 

but  otherwise  showed  no  symptom  of 
illness. 

X 

I 

3 mimites 

F our 

The  dog  died  during  the  night,  having 
passed  copious,  sanguineous,  liquid  evacu- 
ations. The  intestines  were  coated  with 
a sanguineous  exudation. 

XI 

1 1 

212“ 

3 minutes 

Hix 

XII 

...  I 

1 

212“ 

3 minutes 

1 

Vomited  frequently  during  the  day.  and 

was  greatly  purged.  Died  in  8 hours. 
Mucous  surface  of  intestine  extremely 
congested.  The  evacuations  exhaled  a 

fishy,  mawkish,  choleraic  odour. 

Xlll 

1 

212° 

3 minutes 

Six 

This  dog  appeared  to  be  in  no  way  affected. 

although  the  material  used  was  from  the 
same  vessel,  and  the  experiment  per- 
formed at  the  same  time  as  the  dog  in 

Exp.  XII. 

XIV 

I 

212° 

3 minutes 

Six 

The  animal  used  in  Exp.  V (Table  XIII 

again  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  No 
result. 

XV 

I 

212° 

6 minutes 

Five 

XVI 

1 

212° 

3 minutes 

Seven 

XVII 

I 

212° 

3 minutes 

Four 

Total...  9 

.3 

(i 

2 

TABLE  XIV. 


(c) — The  alvine  solution  introduced  having  become  Putred  : Heated  shortly  before  use. 


Vein 

SELECTED. 

Temper.iture. 

Experiment 

No. 

Femoral. 

1 d 

fi 

% 

Xfl 

Degree. 

Duration. 

Number  of 
drachms 
injected. 

; <; 

E.EM.UtKS. 

XVIII 

1 

212° 

3 minutes 

Six 

This  dog  had  been  subjected  to  somewhat  simi- 

lar treatment  previously,  without  result. 

XIX 

1 

212° 

3 minutes 

Four 

1 

Died  within  12  hours.  The  same  fluid  used  as 

in  Exp.  XAMII,  the  principal  poxt-miyrtem, 
lesion  ajjpeared  to  be  embolisms  in  the  lungs. 

XX 

1 

212° 

3 minutes 

Four 

The  same  fluid  as  in  Exp.  XVIII  and  XIX, 

Table  XIV. 

XXI 

1 

212° 

4 minutes 

Seven 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Total  ...  4 

4 

1 
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With  reference  to  the  effect  of  boiling  on  the  toxic  properties  of  alvine  discharges, 
nothing  very  conclusive  can  be  inferred  from  the  observations  summarised  in  the  two 
foregoing  tables.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  that  the  intestinal  canal  in  at 
least  two  of  the  animals  experimented  upon  was  seriously  affected,  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  boiled  alvine  discharge  from  a healthy  person. 

The  probable  influence  exerted  by  heat  on  such  substances  will  be  subsequently 
referred  to  ; meantime  it  may  be  stated  that,  to  the  extent  applied  in  the  foregoing 
experiments,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  diminish  or  modify  their  toxic  properties. 

2. — Experiments  on  the  introduction  of  choi.ekaic  alvine  discharges  into 

THE  BLOOD  OF  DOGS. 

The  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  experiments  on  perfectly  fresh  choleraic  excreta 
which  we  have  previously  referred  to  as  occurring  in  our  last  report — an  omission 
regarding  which  more  than  one  distinguished  writer  has  expressed  his  regret — will, 
we  trust,  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  made  good  by  the  publication  of  the  following 
account  of  twenty-three  experiments  on  as  many  dogs.  In  ten  of  the  experiments  the 
material  injected  into  the  blood  was  simply  strained,  and  in  thirteen  the  fluid  was 
first  subjected  to  heat,  then  allowed  to  cool  and  strained  before  being  employed.  A 
tabulated  statement  of  the  first-mentioned  class  of  experiments  is  annexed  : — 


TABLE  XV. 

{(t) — The  Choleraic  material  introduced  being  Fresh  a.nd  Xot  subjected  to  Heat. 


Experiment 

Vein  selected. 

Number 

of 

Affected. 

Resi.ihks. 

No. 

Femoral. 

Saphena. 

drachms 

injected. 

! XXII 

1 

Four 

1 

The  material  injected  consisted  of  almost  colourless 
watery  fluid.  Death  resulted  in  5 hours,  without 
marked  intestinal  symptoms.  Although  the  2>oxf- 
mortem  examination  was  conducted  within  2 hours 
after  death,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  enor- 
mously distended  with  gas  : the  intestinal  glands 
could  be  seen  very  distinctly  through  the  distended 
walls  of  the  gut.  The  mucous  surface  was  disor- 
ganized, and  presented  all  the  charactei-s  of  acute 
septic  enteritis  ; lungs  collapsed  ; the  splanchnic 
nerves  and  semilunar  ganglia  apparently  unaffected. 

XXIII 

I 

Four 

Temperature  at  the  time  of  the  operation  102°  in  the 
vagina.  Next  day  101°  in  rectum,  but  102°  in  vagina  : 
appeared  unaffected  till  the  fom-tli  day,  when  if  was 
killed  under  chloroform.  All  the  viscera  were  healthy. 
The  bladder  full  of  urine  (sp.  gr.  1012),  and  the  intes- 
tinal contents  quite  normal. 

XXIV 

Ii'our 

1 

The  fluid  injected  was  nearly  colourless  (sp.  gr.  1004). 
and  contained  a few  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  dog 
died  in  about  18  hours.  The  intestines  presented  the 
appearance  usual  in  gastro-enteritis.  The  blood  was 
crowded  with  crystals,  but  not  a trace  of  bacteria 
could  be  detected. 
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TABLE  XA'  (continued). 

(a) — The  Choleraic  materad  introduced  being  Fresh  and  Not  stibjected  to  Heat. 


Experiment 

Vein  selected. 

Namber 

of 

Affected. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Femoral. 

Saphena. 

drachms 

injected. 

XXV 

1 

Two 

On  the  second  day  the  temperature  was  104°5,  on  the 

XXVI 

1 

Four 

1 

3rd  103°,  on  the  4th  104°.  when  the  animal  died. 
There  were  no  s])ecia\  jw/tt-moHnn  appearances,  except 
in  the  liver,  where  numerous  minute  embolic  patches 
were  visible  and  considerable  softening.  Death  evi- 
dently due  to  embolism. 

Death  in  7 hours. 

XXVII 

1 

Four 

1 

Death  in  (i  hours.  The  same  material  used  as  in  Exp. 

XXVIII 

Four 

1 

XXVI. 

Death  within  seven  hours.  The  animal  had  not  been 

XXIX 

1 

Four 

purged,  but  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was 
much  congested  and  softened. 

Watched  for  3 days  ; killed  under  chloroform  ; the 

XXX 

1 

F our 

intestines  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy. 

The  dog  escaped  on  the  second  day,  apparently  in 

XXXI 

1 

Four 

excellent  health. 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

XXXII 

1 

Six 

1 

Death  within  12  hours,  but  no  intestinal  lesions  present. 

XXXIII 

XXXIV 

1 

Eight 

Four 

1 

At  first  there  was  considerable  depression,  but  by  the 
next  day  the  animal  appeared  tolerably  well  ; secre- 
tion of  urine  abundant. 

1 Counter-experiments  were  made  with  the  fiuid  used  in 

XXXV 

1 

Four 

i 

these  three  experiments  : seven  dogs  being  under  ob- 
' servation  at  the  same  time  ; three  having  been  treated 

XXXVI 

I 

Four 

\ 

I -with  unboiled  material  and  four  with  the  boiled. 

Total. ..15 

10 

- 

7 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  phenomena  induced  by  the  toxic  material 
injected  in  these  cases  do  not  differ  in  their  characters  from  those  in  which  solutions 
of  other  decomposing  organic  substances  were  introduced  into  the  system,  hremorrhagic 
gastro-enteritis  being  the  leading  feature  recognized  at  post-mortem  examinations : 
hut  we  presume  that  some  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  maintaining  two  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  degree  of  toxic  properties  exerted  by  resorting  to  solutions  of  fresh 
choleraic  excreta,  instead  of  to  solutions  of  the  same  material  derived  from  healthy 
individuals.  This  will  become  still  more  evident  when  the  data  furnished  by  the 
observation  on  heated  choleraic  material  has  been  considered. 

Having  on  a former  occasion  discussed  the  nature  of  the  lesions  induced  by  the 
introduction  of  these  varying  solutions  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  refer  more  dehnitely  to  them  again,  especially  as  the  tables 
contain  an  abstract  of  the  salient  post-mortem  appearances.  In  the  present  instance 
the  question  which  we  are  desirous  of  testing  is  the  degree  of  the  toxic  influence 
exerted  by  the  various  solutions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  two  sets  of  experiments  on  choleraic 
material  the  mortality  is  considerable  ; in  the  case  where  heat  was  not  employed 
fifteen  cases,  yielding  positive  results  in  seven,  or  equal  to  46 '6  per  cent. ; and  in  the 
other  set,  out  of  thirteen  animals,  seven  were  affected,  or  nearly  54  per  cent,  the 
average  number  affected,  of  both  combined,  being  exactly  50  per  cent. 
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TABLE  XVI. 


(/>) — The.  Choleraic  uiaterlal  introduced  hehuj  Fresli,  l)ut  suhjected  to  Heat. 


Experiment 

No. 

Vein  selected. 

Tesii'euatcke.  I 

Femoral. 

Saphena. 

Degree. 

ilinutes’ 

duration. 

injected. 

Affected. 

Remuiks. 

XXXVl  I 

1 

212'' 

Three 

Six 

1 

The  (log  dicil  within  8 hours,  ami  the 
po.'it-riwrfrm  was  comluetcd  li  hour 
later.  intestines  coated  witli  soft 
gelatinous  pinkish  material,  and  the  j 
mucous  membrane  affected.  Reddish  | 
serous-fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

[ 

XXXVIII 

1 

212° 

Four 

Four 

XXXIX 

1 

212° 

Three 

Four 

The  same  fluiil  used  as  in  the  last.  i 

XL 

1 

•212° 

Three 

Seven 

i 

XLI 

1 

212° 

Three 

Four 

The  same  fluid  was  injected  unboiled 
without  result  in  Exp.  XXX.  Table  1 

XLII 

1 

212° 

I'hree 

Six 

Death  within  G hours  after  considerable 
purging.  The  small  intestines  con- 
tained watery  fluid  and  numerous 
whitish  flocculi.  The  mucous  surface 
coated  with  a creamj'  layer,  beneath 
which  it  was  found  to  be  extremely 
congested,  and  in  some  parts  disin- 
tegi'ated.  The  large  inte.stine  also 
contained  fluid. 

XI.III 

I 

212° 

Three 

Four 

1 

This  animal  was  treated  in  precisely  the 
same  nranner  as  the  last,  with  the  j 
same  fluid  and  at  the  same  time. 
Death  took  place  here  also  within  G 1 
hours.  The  symptoms  had  been  the  | 
same,  and  the  pihst-moiiciii  .appear-  j 
ances  also,  except  th.at  there  was  less 
watery  fluid  in  the  intestine.  j 

XL  IV 

Three 

Eight 

1 

The  animal  was  killed  on  the  second  day.  | 
There  had  been  no  very  marked  symp-  j 
toms  of  illness,  nor  were  there  any  | 
marked  lesions  observed  at  the 
mortfin  examination,  excejit  that  the 
last  two  feet  of  the  small  intestine 
had  evidently  been  materiall}'  affected. 

XLV 

212°  ■ 

Three 

Eight 

1 

Died  within  o hours  after  having  passed 
copious  fluid  stools  and  manifested 
symptoms  of  considerable  pain.  The 
material  used  was  the  same  that  wa.s 
employed  in  the  last  experiment,  as 
also  iii  Exp.  XXXI 11.  Table  IV.  but 
in  the  latter  case  unboiled  and  with 
a negative  result.  A post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  made  immediately  after 
death.  The  intestines  were  full  of 
watery  and  slimy  fluid.  The  venous 
blood  was  very  dark  : no  bacteria 
could  be  detected  in  it. 

XLVI 

I 

21-2° 

Three 

Four 

1 

Died  within  12  hours.  Xo  very  marked 
post-mortem  lesion,  the  principal  being 
peritonitis. 

XLVII 

I 

212° 

Three 

Four 

1 

Died  within  15  hours. 

XLVI  II 

1 

212° 

Three 

Four 

Unaffected. 

XLIX 

I 

212° 

Three 

Four 

i 

1 

Not  much  affected. 

The  fluid  injected  in  the  la.st  four  expe- 
riments was  derived  from  the  same 
patient. a well-marked  case  of  cholera: 
and  counter-experiments  were  made 
with  it.  without  boiling,  in  three  other 
dogs,  two  of  which  yielded  no  results. 
(VUle  Exp.  XXXlV— XXXVl.  Table 
XV.) 

j Tot.'lL...RI 

8 

1 
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TABLE  XVII. 


(c) — The  Glivleroic  material  introtbiced  haviiaj  become  Putrid. 


4 

Vein 

SEl.ECTED. 

MATERIAL  HEATED. 

Q, 

1 

1 

Temperature. 

Remarks. 

j 

: Femoral. 

j Saphena. 

I 

c« 

R 

[3 

cl 

1 Heated. 

i 

p 

1 

Minutes’ 

duration. 

1 

L 

! 

Four 

1 

The  material  injected  was  obtained  from  a jM>st-)iioi‘- 
tem  examination  3.^  hours  after  death.  Previous 
to  the  operation  the  temperature  of  the  dog  was 
101°  ; 13  hours  after  the  o|)eration  103° ; from  the 
second  day  to  the  sixth  its  temperature  was  102° 
without  any  special  symptoms  being  manifested. 

i.i 

1 

1 

Four 

1 

The  material  injected  was  obtained  from  n pont-mor- 
tvm  examination,  but  not  from  the  same  patient 
as  the  last.  The  dog  died  within  12  hours,  but 
manifestly  of  embolism. 

Lit 

1 

Six... 

The  material  employed  here  also  was  from  the  in- 
testine of  a patient  5 hours  after  death.  The 
animal  was  not  materially  affected  during  the 
■ three  days  it  was  under  observation. 

Liri 

1 

Four 

’ 

212" 

Three 

The  same  material  used  as  in  the  last,  but  in  this 
case  boiled  before  straining. 

LIV 

1 

Eight 

1 

212° 

Three 

LV 

1 

Six... 

' 

212° 

Three 

i 

j 

The  same  material  was  used  in  Exji.  LIV,  LV,  LVI 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  day  after  it  had  been 
obtained  from  a cholera  patient.  Only  one  dog 

LV[ 

1 

Six... 

1 

212° 

Three 

1 1 

was  appreciably  affected. 

LVIl 

j 

1 

Eight 

1 

The  fluid  employed  as  in  Exp.  LIV,  LV,  LVI,  but 
unboiled. 

Total  8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

The  positive  results  recorded  in  the  foregoing  Table  (No.  XA"II)  are  not  so 
numerous  as  were  the  results  obtained  in  our  previous  experiments  with  putrid  material, 
or  in  those  now  recorded  on  perfectly  fresh  choleraic  material.  This,  possibly,  is  owing 
to  the  comparatively  few  experiments  that  have  been  undertaken  on  this  occasion.  Of 
the  eight  animals  experimented  upon,  only  one  was  materially  affected,  and  it  so  happens 
hat  in  that  case  the  material  introduced  had  been  subjected  to  a temperature  of 
2l2°F.  a few  minutes  previous  to  being  injected. 

To  sum  up  the  results  recorded  in  the  tables  of  this  section,  showing  the  effect 
of  the  injection  of  choleraic  alvine  discharges  into  the  veins  of  animals  (Tables  XV — 
XVII),  it  may  be  stated  that  of  the  thirty-six  observations  tabulated,  tifteen  yielded 
positive  results,  or  somewhat  less  than  42  per  cent.  In  nineteen  experiments  the 
material  was  not  subjected  to  heat,  and  in  seventeen  cases  the  material  had  been 
heated  up  to  212°;  the  mortality  from  the  former  proved  to  be  36‘8  per  cent.,  and 
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that  of  the  latter  47  per  cent., — thus  proving  that  heat  applied  to  this  extent,  at  all 
events,  had  not  diminished  the  toxic  influence  of  the  substance  ex])erirnented  with. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  know  definitely  what  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon 
such  organic  substances  as  are  known  to  be  capable  of  manifesting  virulent  properties 
when  introduced  into  the  animal  economy.  This  agent  appears  to  us  to  offer  a more 
trustworthy  means  than  any  other  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  active  principle 
of  these  poisons  is  transmitted  by  infection  with  certain  vitalised  particles.  In  ultimate 
relation  to  this  subject,  as  recently  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Bastian  in  his  remarkably  sug- 
gestive essay  on  “ Heat  and  Living  Matter,"  are  many  important  questions  with  reference 
to  the  process  of  disinfection,  “ where  we  have  to  do  with  articles  of  furniture  or  wearing 
apparel  used  by  a person  suffering  from  a contagious  disease.  Because  in  such  a case, 
what  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  know  is  whether  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  el- 
even some  lower  temperature  suffices  to  kill  any  living  particles  which  may  act  as 
so-called  ‘ germs  of  disease.’  This  is  a subject  upon  which  there  should  be  no  room 
for  doubt.’"* 

We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  submitted  on  this  occasion  a series  of 
experiments  regarding  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  infecting  principle  in  two  un- 
doubtedly contagious  diseases — small-pox  and  vaccinia.  The  observations  which  we 
have  commenced  are  not  yet  in  a sufficiently  advanced  state  to  be  published.  We 
have,  however,  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  to  a certain  extent  with  regard  to  the 
action  of  heat  on  another  well-known  animal  secretion  possessing  most  virulent  pro- 
perties, namely.  Snake-poison. 

Last  April  we  were  asked  by  Dr.  Ewart,  the  President  of  the  Snake  Commission, 
to  undertake  some  microscopic  examinations  of  fresh  virus  of  the  Cobra  and  of  an 
Australian  snake. t In  order  to  conduct  these  examinations.  Dr.  Vincent  Kichards 
caused  several  snakes  to  eject  their  poison  into  a watch-glass  in  our  presence.  The 
poisons  from  the  two  species  of  snakes  were  transferred  into  separate  test  tubes,  having 
been  previously  diluted  with  about  five  parts  of  distilled  water.  Each  sample  was 
subsequently  divided  into  two  parts : One  test  tube,  coirtaining  the  simple  aqueous 

solution  of  the  virus,  was  set  aside ; the  other  test  tube,  containing  the  remaining 

half,  was  placed  in  a vessel  of  hot  water  and  thoi'oughly  boiled  for  ten  minutes. t This 
proceeding  enabled  ns  to  carry  out  two  series  of  observations — (I)  with  unboiled  and 
boiled  aqueous  solutions  of  virus  obtained  from  the  Cobra;  and  (II)  with  unboiled 
and  boiled  solutions  of  the  virus  from  the  Australian  snake  : — 

* Contemporary  Iteview,  September  1874,  p.  .517. 

t These  microscopic  examinations  need  not  be  specially  referred  to  here,  as  the  results  are  emboilied  in 

the  report  which  has  just  been  issued  by  that  Commission.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  we  could  distinguish  no 

cells  or  organisms  of  any  kind  in  the  poison  which  were  not  equally  present  in  the  inert  secretion  obtained 
from  the  fauces  of  the  snake.  On  sevei-al  occasions,  however,  we  observed  that  acicular  feathery  crystals 
had  formed  on  some  of  the  slides,  and  that  numerous  fusiform  crystals  were  preciiutated  in  the  coitrse  of  two 
days  from  the  a(iueous  solution  of  the  virus.  All  these  will  be  found  figured  in  the  re])ort  referred  to. 

\ On  being  placed  in  the  warm  water,  the  solution  of  virus  in  the  test  tube  soon  became  turbid, 
and  a fiocculent  precipitate  was  seen  to  form  long  before  it  had  been  heated  to  boiling  point. 
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Series  1.— Experiments  illustrating  the  effect  of  Heat  on  the  Virus  of  a Cohra. 

Experiment  1. — Injected  20  minims  of  the  diluted  virus  (24  hours  old)  by  means 
of  a sub-cutaneous  syringe  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl.  Died  in 
13  minutes  10  seconds. 

Experiment  2. — Injected  20  minims  of  the  diluted  poison,  previously  heated  to 
212^  F.,  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl — the  poison  24  hours  old.  Died 
in  32  minutes  4.5  seconds.  The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were 
precisely  the  same. 

Experiment  3. — Injected  20  minims  of  the  diluted  virus,  not  heated  (48  hours  old), 
into  the  thigh  of  a fowl.  Died  in  12  minutes  15  seconds. 

Experiment  4. — Injected  20  minims  of  the  diluted  virus,  heated  to  212°  (48  hours 
old),  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl.  Died  in  44  minutes. 

The  solutions  of  the  virus  used  in  Exp.  3 and  4,  having  become  48 
hours  old,  contained  active  bacteria  ; the  boiled  sample,  however, 
contained  far  more  than  the  unboiled. 

All  that  I’emained  of  the  virus  used  in  the  four  foregoing  ex[)eriments,  now 
seventy-six  hours  old,  was  put  into  a single  test  tube  and  still  further  diluted  with 
distilled  water.  The  tube  was  then  partially  submerged  in  hot  water  in  a closed  vessel 
and  thoroughly  boiled  for  ten  minutes.  The  boiled  solution  exhaled  a very  offensive 
odour,  something  like  putrid  tish.  This  was  filtered,  and  the  clear  fluid  obtained  used 
in  tlie  following  experiment  : — 

Experiment  5. — 20  minims  of  the  above  boiled  and  filtered  solution  of  snake- 
venom  were  injected  into  the  thigh  of  a strong  fowl.  The 
animal  became  drowsy  in  the  course  of  half-an-hour,  and  sub- 
sequently presented  all  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  former 
animals,  only  in  a milder  degree.  Died  in  4 hours  43  minutes. 


Series  II. — Experiments  illustrating  the  effect  of  Heat  on  the  Virus  of  an 
Australian  Snake. 

Experiment  1. — Injected  15  minims  of  the  unheated  and  unfiltered  solution  of 
the  virus  (quite  fresh)  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl.  Died  in  2 
hours  16  minutes. 

Experiment  2. — Injected  20  minims  of  a filtered  solution  of  fresh  virus  (which 
had  been  heated  to  212°  F.  as  in  Series  I)  into  the  thigh  of 
a fowl.  Died  in  2 hours  23  minutes. 

Experiment  3. — Injected  20  minims  of  the  unheated  solution  of  the  virus  (24 
hours  old)  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl. 

Experiment  4. — The  same  as  Exp.  3. — Both  fowls  died  within  24  minutes. 
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Exppriiment  a. — Injected  20  minims  of  a solution  of  the  virus  (48  hours  old), 
heated  to  212°  F.,  into  the  thigh  of  a fowl. 

Experiment  6. — The  same  as  Exp.  .3. — Both  fowls  were  found  dead  49  minutes 
after  the  introduction  of  the  poison.* 

These  experiments  do  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  differ  materially  in  their  results 
from  those  performed  by  Drs.  Fayrer,  Lauder  Brunton,  and  others.  Fi'om  them  it  will 
he  seen  that  heat  applied  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  text 

does  not  materially  modify  the  poisonous  action  of  the  virus  of  the  snake.  The  heat 

resorted  to  was  considerably  more  than  sufficed  to  precipitate  the  fibro-albuminous 
material  in  it,  and  was,  it  may  be  presumed,  sufficiently  high  and  prolonged  to  destroy 
any  protoplasmic  bodies  which  it  may  have  contained.  The  activity  of  the  fluid  did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  being  deprived  of  its  fibro-albuminous  constituents  by 

precipitation  and  subsequent  filtration  ; nor  would  the  poison  appear  to  be  of  a very 

volatile  character. f 

Taken  altogether,  these  particular  observations  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we 
should  look  to  the  chemist  rather  than  to  the  histologist  for  further  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  active  principle  in  the  virus  of  the  snake. 

B. —Experiments  on  the  effect  of  transferring  Inflammatory  Products  from  a serous 
cavity  of  one  animal  to  that  of  another. 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  for  ourselves  whether  an  ordinary  inflammation  in  one 
of  the  serous  cavities  would,  as  is  so  frequently  stated,  produce  a fluid  increasing  in 
virulence  by  transfer  from  one  animal  to  another,  we  have  made  seventy-three  special 
observations  on  very  nearly  as  many  pariah  dogs.  It  seemed  desirable  that  the 
statement  which  has  been  so  frequently  advanced  on  this  point  should  be  tested  in 
this  country,  especially  as  the  procedure  seemed  to  offer  a favourable  field  for  the 
discovery  of  some  clue  to  one  or  other  of  the  many  inexplicable  phenomena  of  cholera 
and  other  epidemics.  These  experiments  have  materially  helped  us  in  coming  to  a very 
definite  opinion  as  to  the  connection  of  bacteria  with  inflammatory  or  other  diseased 
states.  Of  the  seventy-three,  thirty-five  were  required  in  order  to  supply  an 
inflammatory  virus  to  test  the  virulence  of  the  secondary  and  subsequent  products. 
As  the  animals  thus  subjected  to  experiment  were  utilised  in  other  ways,  and  are 
referred  to  elsewhere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tabulate  the  individual  experiments. 

In  eleven  cases  a purely  chemical  irritant  (such  as  tincture  of  iodine  and  tincture 

* In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  from  [jersonal  oljservation  that  fowls  are  not  particularly  prone  to  succumh 
after  the  introduction  of  putrid  animal  matters  into  their  tissues,  a fowl  was  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  except  that  20  minims  of  a solution  of  highly  putrid  animal  matter  was  substituted 
for  the  snake-venom.  Apparently  not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced,  and  the  bird  escaped  next  day. 

t After  these  experiments  had  been  completed,  we  learnt  incidentally  that  the  attendant  who  had  been 
instructed  to  throw  the  poisoned  fowls  away  had  in  no  single  instanc  e complied  with  this  order,  but  had  taken 
them  to  his  own  home,  and  that  he  and  his  family  had  eaten  them.  No  evil  consequences  ensued. 
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of  iron)  was  employed ; and  in  the  remaining  twenty-fonr  a solution  of  various 
excrementitious  substances — a little  tincture  of  iodine  being  added  to  the  latter  in 
two  instances.  Out  of  the  eleven  experiments  just  referred  to,  inflammatory  exudation 
was  obtained  from  seven ; and  from  the  other  group  of  twenty-four  experiments,  a 
similar  fluid  was  obtained  in  fourteen.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  results  were 
positive  in  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-five  cases,  or  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  effect  of  transferring  the  morbid  exudation  thus 
obtained — whether  injected  when  perfectly  fresh,  after  a delay  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  after  being  subjected  to  heat : — 


TABLE  XVIII. 

Shovjvng  the  resvM  of  injecting  solutions  of  Infiammatcnvj  Products  into  the 
Peritoneal  Cavity  of  Animals. 


FLUID  INTRODUCFD  ABOUT 
HALF  AN  OUNCE. 

Number  of 
peiimen 

Not  he.vted. 

Heated 
TO  212°. 

R H MARKS. 

Fresh. 

I day  old. 

Fresh. 

2 

3 

1 

1 

] 

The  fluid  used  in  this  experiment  had  been  obtained  from  the 
peritoneal  eavity  of  a dog  in  which  peritonitis  had  been  induced 
i)y  the  injectioti  into  its  peritoneum  of  about  an  ounce  of  the 
watery  contents  of  the  small  intestine  of  a man  who  had  died 
of  cholera.  The  second  dog  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
operation. 

4 

.5 

(! 

1 

The  fluid  introduced  in  this  instance  was  diluted,  purulent  matter, 
which  had  been  obtained  from  an  abscess  which  had  formed  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  same  dog. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Intense  inflammation  of  peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium  : 
death  had  occurred  within  12  hours.  The  fluid  originally  in- 
jected had  been  obtained  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a dog, 
in  which  peritonitis  had  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a 
solution  of  normal  alvine  discharge  2-1  hours  old. 

Death  within  (i  hours.  The  fluid  which  brought  this  about  had 
been  obtained  from  the  dog  in  Exp.  8.  Consequently,  it  was 
the  third  removed  from  the  original  irritant.  The  1)0.4 -mortem 
appearances  were  the  same  as  in  the  last. 

Death  within  5 hours.  The  fluid  in  this  case  was  the  fourth 
removed,  having  been  obtained  from  the  dog  used  in  Exp.  9. 

Unfortunately  our  supply  of  animals  ceased  for  a couple  of  d.ays, 
so  that  we  were  unable  to  carry  this  series  any  further. 

Peritonitis,  pleurisy,  and  pericarditis,  with  sanguineous  fluid  in 
the  pericardial  sac.  The  primary  inflammation  had  been  in- 
duced bj^  means  of  a solution  of  normal  alvine  discharge  intro- 
duced into  the  peritoneum  of  another  dog  two  days  previously. 

The  fluid  used  had  been  obtained  from  the  dog  in  Exp.  11,  and 
was  consequently  the  second  removed. 

No  effect  beyond  slight  congestion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid 
injected  had  been  strained  subsequent  to  boiling. 

The  same  fluid  used  as  in  the  last,  but  it  was  not  str.ained  subse- 
quent to  boiling. 
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TABLE  XVin  (contimted). 

Shovnnrj  the  result  of  iujectiurj  solutious  of  luf  ammatory  Products  into  the 
reritonecd  Cavity  of  Animals. 


FLUID  INTRODUCED  ABOUT 



HALF  AN  OUNCE. 

f.  1 

Not  H 

BATED. 

He.vtei) 
TO  212° 

1 

R E M .V  I!  K S . 

1 ^ 

Fresh. 

1 (lay  old. 

Fresh. 

15 

UJ 

1 

...j 

Fluid  injected,  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

17 

1 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

18 

1 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

li) 

1 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

20 

J 

Tlie  morbific  agent  obtained  from  the  same  source,  a dog  in  which 

1 

1 I 

peritonitis  had  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a mixture 

21 

1 

' ( 

of  excrementitious  matter  from  a former  dog.  Doth  animals 
died  within  12  hours. 

22 

1 

The  fluid  resorted  to  was  obtained  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 

23 

1 

the  dog  in  Exp.  21,  and  was  therefore  the  second  removed. 
Precisely  as  in  Exp.  22. 

24 

1 

Fluid  obtained  from  Exp.  20  : it  was  therefore  the  second  re- 

moved. 

2o 

1 

1 

Precisely  as  in  Plxp.  24  ; but  in  this  case  death  resulted  in  8 hours, 
with  well-marked  exudation  on  the  peritoneum  and  in  the 

2fi 

27 

28 

] 

1 

intestines. 

Precisely  as  in  Exp.  22,  but  the  fluid  had  been  boiled. 

The  same  tiuid  employed  in  these  four  Experiments  ; in  Exp,  29 

29 

1 

r 

and  30,  however,  the  material  injected  was  24  hours  old. 

30 

1 

1 

31 

1 

•••1 

In  both  cases  the  tiuid  injected  was  obtained  from  the  .same 

32 

1 

1 

...  j 

animal. 

33 

34 

1 

;;;! 

Ditto  ditto  ditto. 

35 

1 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  foregoing  four  Experiments  (31 — 34) 

mixed.  No  result. 

30 

2 

37 

...  ^ 

The  morbific  agent  obtained  from  the  same  animal  in  b.oth  cases. 

38 

1 

;;:i 

Doth  unboiled  and  boiled  yielded  negative  results. 

38 

20 

0 

6 

7 

The  above  Table  shows  that  out  of  thirty-eight  animals  in  which  the  product  of 
peritonitis*  was  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  only  seven,  or  18'4  per  cent., 
either  succumbed  or  were  unmistakably  affected — a considerably  lower  percentage  than 
that  obtained  when  solutions  of  ordinary  excrementitious  matters  were  used ; for,  of 
the  animals  experimented  upon  with  the  latter  substances,  about  70  per  cent, 
succumbed. 

The  remarkable  fact,  however,  appears  that  of  the  seven  deaths  referred  to  in  the 
last  paragraph,  three  were  due  to  a virus  obtained  by  inoculating  from  animal  to 
animal  in  one  series  of  experiments  (in  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  Table  XVIII),  and,  so  far  as  we 

* It  would  be  more  correct  to  state  that  in  thirty-seven  instances  the  product  of  peritonitis  was  resorted 
to.  as  in  one  instance  the  fluid  obtained  was  from  an  abscess  which  had  formed  in  the  abdominal  walls,  and 
which  did  not  seem  to  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  tlie  peritoneum. 
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know,  the  number  might  have  been  unlimited  had  we  at  that  time  had  a sufficient 
supply  of  animals  to  have  carried  on  the  observation  without  interruption. 

In  three  others,  out  of  the  seven,  we  were  unable  to  transfer  the  influence  of  the 
septic  matter  (contained  in  the  decomposing  substance  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance) 
to  excite  inflammation  beyond  the  second  animal;  and  in  only  one  (out  of  several 
attempts)  were  we  able  to  observe  its  toxic  influence  on  a third.  Whereas,  in  the  three 
cases  cited,  four  animals  in  succession  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  effect  of  the  virus 
contained  in,  or  initiated  by,  a solution  of  ordinary  alvine  discharge. 

This  result  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  animals 
in  question ; for  not  only  in  the  experiments  on  peritonitic  fluid  has  this  phenomenon 
been  observed,  but  in  all  cases  where  several  experiments  were  carried  out  on  the 
introduction  of  decomposing  organic  matter  into  the  system.  No  matter  by  what 
channel  they  were  introduced,  certain  solutions  have  manifested  singularly  virulent 
properties — properties  which,  hitherto,  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify  with  any 
physical  or  chemical  peculiarity. 

C “ Summary  ; With  remarks  on  the  probable  Nature  and  relative  Degree  of 

Virulence  of  the  toxic  elements  in  Choleraic  and  other  Alvine  Discharges. 

The  experiments  just  recorded  agree  in  their  general  results  in  a marked  manner 
with  those  which  we  have  previously  published,  and  quite  bear  out  the  inferences 
which  we  then  felt  justified  in  placing  on  record  ; but  as  the  element  of  number  is  of 
such  consequence  in  obscure  questions  of  this  nature,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
bring  together  all  the  observations  which  have  been  detailed  in  this  and  in  our  former 
report,  so  that  the  lesson  which  it  is  possible  for  such  a series  of  experiments  to  convey 
may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 


TABLE  XIX. 


Total  Ex'periments  on  the  Effect  of  the  Introduction  of  Solutions  of  Organic  Substances, 
from  varioits  sources,  into  tJhe  Circulation  of  Dogs. 


Number  of 
Experiments 
conducted. 

Infecting  material  selected. 

Where 

introduced. 

Number 

affected. 

Percentage  j 
of  affected.  1 

76 

Solutions  of  elioleraic  evacuation  

Vein 

34 

44-7  i 

26 

Solutions  of  normal  evacuation  

Vein 

7 

26-9 

26 

Solutions  of  various  e.xcrementitious  matters 

Peritoneum .. 

20 

76-9  1 

42 

Peritonitic  exudation  ... 

Peritoneum . . 

10 

18-4  1 

1 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  strained  alvine  discharges  from  person  s 
suffering  from  cholera  have  been  introduced  into  the  veins  of  dogs  on  seventy-six 
occasions,  with  positive  results  in  thirty-four,  or  at  the  rate  of  44’7  per  cent. 

The  result  of  a similar  series  of  experiments  with,  by  no  means  weak,  solutions 
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of  normal  aWine  discharges  (certainly  not  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  choleraic 
fluids)  was  not  much  over  half  that  obtained  from  the  former  material ; out  of 
twenty-six  experiments,  in  seven  only  were  the  animals  affected,  or  at  the  rate  of 
26‘9  per  cent. 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  the  dejections  of  persons  suffering  from  cholera, 
and  also  those  of  persons  in  good  health,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  act  in  some 
cases  as  a poison — have  the  power  of  producing  a definite  effect  on  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  resulting  in  a disorganization  of  its  substance. 

The  symptoms  and  pathological  changes  induced  by  both  varieties  of  material, 
the  choleraic  and  non-choleraic  present  no  differences  : but,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  this  result  is  attained  when  choleraic  fluids 
are  employed,  is  considerably  larger  than  when  non-choleraic  material  is  used. 

A closely  allied  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  those 
experiments  in  which  the  material  has  been  made  to  reach  the  circulation  indirectly 
by  means  of  the  lymphatics  in  a serous  membrane.  We  liave,  however,  already  touched 
on  this  subject  in  the  paragraph  referring  to  our  experiments  on  the  question  of  the 
increase  in  intensity  of  the  virulent  properties  of  inflammatory  products  as  necessarily 
dependent  on  transference  from  one  animal  to  another  (page  177). 

We  have  found  that  such  an  increase  is  by  no  means  the  ordinary  result  of  the 
transfer — our  experience  being  based  on  sixty-eight  experiments;  for,  whereas  the 
introduction  of  solutions  of  excrementitious  matters  into  the  peritoneum  on  twenty- 
six  occasions  was  followed  by  serious  inflammation  and  commonly  death  in  twenty 
instances,  or  nearly  77  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  similar  experiinents  in  forty-tw'o 
cases  with  the  fluid  product  resulting  from  such  primary  inflammation  was  only 
successful  in  ten,  or  23  per  cent. 

With  two  specimens  of  exudation  only  were  we  able  to  transfer  the  morbid 
action  more  than  twice — once  in  the  present  series  of  experiments  and  once  in 
the  former — but  on  those  two  occasions  the  virulent  properties  manifested  were 
unmistakable.  In  one  case  the  original  irritant  employed  was  a decomposing  solution 
of  meat,  ninety-six  hours  old,  and  in  the  other  a solution  of  ordinary  alvine 
discharge. 

Conclusions  : — Why  the  material,  whether  choleraic  or  non-choleraic,  should  exert 
its  power  in  some  instances  and  not  in  others,  or  why  choleraic  material  would 
appear  to  possess  this  power  more  frequently  than  ordinary  material,  we  cannot 
explain  ; hut  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  these  toxic  properties 
will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  variation — it  may  be  only  a trifling  variation 
in  composition  which  decomposing  organic  substances  undergo.  Something,  however, 
is  present  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  capable  of  exercising  a singularly 
pernicious  effect  on  animal  life,  the  most  prominent  local  manifestation  of  its  action 
being  observed  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

What  is  this  something  ? Is  it  visible  ? Is  it  a living  substance  ? 
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With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  would  not  presume  to  speak 
decisively,  although  we  ourselves  have  searched  for  it  in  vain  with  lenses  which  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  very  best  hitherto  constructed,  and  have  been  uniformly 
unsuccessful  in  associating  it  with  any  constant  visible  phenomena. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  reply  will  be  satisfactory,  or  otherwise, 
accoi’ding  to  the  particular  view  entertained  as  to  what  the  tests  of  vitality  are. 
On  this  vexed  question  we  do  not  venture  to  offer  an  opinion — whether,  for  example, 
any  substance  or  condition  which  would  cause  the  coagulation  of  albumen  (animal 
and  vegetable)  would  or  would  not  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  entity, 
be  it  “ egg,”  “ seed,”  “ germ,”  or  “ plasma,”  we  cannot  say.  This,  however,  we  affirm 
that  in  our  own  experience  we  have  seen  no  living  object  preserve  its  vitality 
after  exposure  in  a fluid  to  a temperature  approaching  to  212*^  F.,  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  any  one  else  has  done  so. 

A reference  to  the  Tables  of  Experiments  will  show  that  the  application  of  heat 
up  to  boiling  point  did  not,  apparently,  modify  the  toxic  properties  of  the  particular 
substances  tested  ; for  out  of  seventeen  instances  in  which  choleraic  alvine  discharges 
were  thus  treated  before  introduction  into  the  veins  of  dogs,  eight  became  affected, 
or  47  per  cent. — a slightly  larger  percentage  than  the  unboiled  fluids  had  yielded  ; 
and  out  of  thirteen  cases  in  which  ordinary  alvine  discharges  had  been  similarly 
experimented  with,  three  were  affected,  or  23  per  cent. — some  two  or  three  per  cent, 
lower  than  had  been  the  average  when  the  unboiled  material  had  been  resorted  to. 

Therefore,  until  it  be  proved  that  living  substances  can  withstand  immersion  in 
a fluid  at  a temperature  of  212°  F.  of  some  minutes'  duration,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  the  morbid  phenomena  which  we  have  observed  to  follow  the 
introduction  into  the  animal  economy  of  strained  solutions  of  choleraic  and  normal 
alvine  discharges,  and  of  other  decomposing  animal  substances,  are  not  the  result 
of  infection  with  a material  the  poisonous  properties  of  which  tire  dependent  on 
its  possessing  vitality. 

III.— EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  THE  SPLANCHNIC  AND 
MESENTERIC  NERVES. 

After  the  issue  of  our  last  report,  an  additional  series  of  experiments  regarding 
the  effects  of  nerve-sections  was  carried  on,  with  the  view  of  finally  satisfying  ourselves 
whether  any  destruction  of  epithelium  or  denudation  of  the  mucous  membrane  were 
necessary  for  the  occurrence  of  a copious  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  also  whether  the  observations  which  we  had  previously  made  regarding  the  coin- 
cidence of  such  effusion  with  partial  but  not  with  total  deprivation  of  nervous  supply, 
would  stand  the  test  of  repeated  experiments. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  twenty-one  experiments  on  section  of  the 
mesenteric  nerves  : — 
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TABLE  XX. 

Section  of  Mesenteric  Nerves. 


No. 

Nature  of  operation. 

Resui.t. 

1 

Complete  section  of  nerves  of  a loop  of  inte.stine. 

Exudation  of  watery  fluid.  Loop  half  full  of  fluid,  and 
containing  some  loose  mucous  flocculi. 

2 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

Loop  distended  with  grey  watery  fluid  containing  gela- 
tinous flocculi.  Sm-face  of  mucous  membrane  soft, 
thickened  and  covered  with  a gelatinous  layer  of 
material  simil.ar  to  the  flocculi.  Fluid  strongly  alka- 
line ; smell  mawkish  and  choleraic  ; contained  about 
ith  of  albumen.  Flocculi  composed  of  exudation 
cells.  Gelatinous  layer  on  mucous  membrane  com- 
posed of  similar  cells  in  a nracoid  basis. 

s 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

Exudation  of  fluid  ; reddish  ; sp.  gr.  1,009  ; alkaline  ; 
containing  albumen. 

4 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

I.oop  distended  with  fluid  ; pinkish  grey ; strongly 
alkaline;  odour  choleraic;  sp.gr.  1,000.  Surface  of 
mucous  membrane  soft,  thickened  and  covered  with 
a loose  jmllowish  layer  of  exudation  cells. 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ...  

Mucous  membrane  soft,  moist  and  thickened,  but  no 
exudation.  The  ligatured  loop  was  situated  in  the 
jejunum. 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

Loo])  fully  distended  with  fluid  ; reddish  ; sp.  gr.  1,005  ; 
alkaline  ; containing  a few  flocculi. 

7 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ...  

Loo})  fully  distended  with  fluid. 

8 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

Looji  contained  an  abundance  of  fluid.  It  was  situated 
in  the  jejunum. 

9 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

No  fluid  in  the  loop. 

10 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

Fluid  exudation. 

11 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

,,  ,, 

12 

Section  of  mesenteric  nerves  

No  special  exudation  in  the  centre  loop. 

18 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

I.oop  full  of  brownish  gelatinous  exudation  containing 
numerous  large  bioplasts. 

14 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

Abundant  exudation  of  fluid. 

15 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

Loop  almost  empty. 

l(i 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ... 

Loop  fully  distended  with  fluid ; straw  coloured  ; alka- 
line ; sp.  gr.  1 ,008. 

17 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ... 

Loop  fully  distended  with  fluid  ; alkaline  ; containing 
an  abundance  of  gTauular  exudation  cells. 

18 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ... 

Ijoop  distended  with  fluid,  swarming  with  bacteria  and 
vibrioues.  Font-murtcm  some  hours  after  deatli. 

19 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

I.oop  distended  with  fluid.  Mucous  membrane  thick- 
ened and  moist. 

20 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves 

Looi>  fully  distended  with  fluid,  watery,  almost  colour- 
less ; sp.  gr.  1,005  ; reaction  alkaline.  A few  project- 
ing flocculi  containing  exudation  cells  on  the  sui'facc 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

21 

Complete  section  of  mesenteric  nerves  ... 

No  special  exudation  in  the  ligatured  loop. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a copious  secretion  of  fluid  was  the  almost  invariable  result 
of  section  of  the  nerves,  entirely  independent  of  detachment  of  the  epithelial  cover- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  sometimes  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  an 
exudation  of  bioplasts  upon  its  surface ; and  that  the  secretion  occurred  as  well  in 
cases  in  which  the  division  of  the  nerves  was  complete  as  when  it  was  only  partial. 
These  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  by  us  in  the  greater  number  of  the  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  which  we  referred  to  on  a former  occasion,  and  are  quite  in 
accordance  with  those  obtained  originally  by  ]\Ioreau.  Moreau’s  experiments  have 
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also  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton.  Those  of  the  cases  in  our  report  for 
1872  in  which  complete  division  was  found  to  be  unaccompanied  by  an  abundant 
secretion,  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  accidental;  and,  from  extended 
experience,  we  would  incline  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  to  incompleteness  in  the 
isolation  of  the  ligatured  loop,  or  to  escape  of  the  fluid  owing  to  rupture  of  the  gut 
as  a result  of  ulceration  at  the  site  of  ligat  ure  and  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
contained  fluid : both  these  accidents  were  more  than  once  observed  to  have  occurred 
and  to  have  modified  the  results  of  the  experiments  accordingly. 

Only  a few  experiments  on  section  of  the  greater  splanchnic  nerves  were  tried,  as 
the  results  were  entirely  similar  to  those  in  the  previous  series  of  such  sections.  The 
following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  operation  and  the  result  in  seven  eases  ; — 


TABLE  XXI. 

Section  of  the  Splanchnic  Nerves. 


No. 

Nature  of  operation. 

Result. 

1 

Section  of  left  greater  splanchnic  nerve  ; and 
excision  of  semilunar  ganglion. 

No  result. 

2 

Section  of  left  greater  splanchnic ; excision  of 
semilunar  ganglion ; and  ligature  of  rectum. 

No  result. 

a 

Section  of  both  greater  splanchnics 

Died  31)  hours  afterwards  with  dysci  teric  symptoms. 

4 

Section  of  both  greater  splanchnic  nerves  and 
ligature  of  rectum. 

No  result. 

5 

Section  of  left  greater  splanchnic  and  ligature  of 
colon. 

No  result.  Urine  ; sp.  gr.  1,040  ; no  sugar  ; no  albu- 
men. 

6 

Section  of  both  greater  splanchnics 

No  result. 

7 

Section  of  left  greater  splanchnic ; and  excision 
of  semilunar  ganglion. 

No  result.  Urine  contained  neither  sugar  nor  albu- 
men. 

It  appears  from  this  that  no  result  similar  to  that  dependent  on  section  of  the 
mesenteric  nerves  can  be  induced  by  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  even  when  this 
is  combined  with  excision  of  the  semilunar  ganglia. 


Calcutta,  "I 

October  1874.  j 


THE  SOIL  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  DISEASE. 

A REPORT  OF  OBSERVATIONS 

BY 

T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B.,  AND  D.  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.B. 


The  following  Report  embodies  the  results  of  observations  which  have  been  carried 
out  with  a view  of  determining  to  what  extent  peculiar  conditions  or  changes  of 
condition  in  the  soil  in  Calcutta  affect  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  general,  and  of 
certain  diseases  in  particular. 

The  phenomena  forming  the  subjects  of  observation  were : — 

(1)  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil; 

(2)  The  temperature  of  the  soil ; and 

(3)  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  soil-air. 

As  is  well  known,  marked  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  importance 
of  soil-meteorology  as  affecting  the  prevalence  of  disease,  and  it  formed  one  of  the 
subjects  to  which  our  attention  was  directed  by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  and  by 
Dr.  Parkes.  Most  careful  observations  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer 
and  other  savants  regarding  it — indeed,  it  was  at  the  special  suggestion  of  Dr.  von 
Pettenkofer  that  some  of  the  observations  here  recorded  were  undertaken. 

Observations  on  the  varying  conditions  of  soil-moisture  as  indicated  by  water- 
level  and  rain-fall  have  been  carried  out  in  many  places  in  India  for  some  years, 
and  although,  owing  to  the  difficulties  incident  on  the  beginning  of  any  entirely  new 
series  of  observations,  the  results  have  not  as  yet  been  so  generally  satisfactory  as 
might  have  been  desired,  still  a largej^  number  of  thoroughly  trustworthy  data  have 
been  affeady  accumulated  regarding  the  matter.  These  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a special  Report  hereafter ; in  the  meantime,  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  observed  during  a complete  year  in  Calcutta,  where 
the  observations  have  been  'conducted  so  as  to  furnish  data  for  comparison  with 
similar  observations  which  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  recorded  elsewhere  in 
India. 

Observations  on  the  temperature  and  carbonic  acid-contents  of  the  soil  have  never, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  carried  out  in  this  country,  and  even  in  Europe  they 
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have  been  made  only  in  a few  isolated  localities.  We  would  therefore  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  pointing  out  their  value  and  of  pressing  on  the  attention  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  the  importance  of  investigating  and  recording  some 
of  the  more  prominent  features  of  sub-soil  phenomena. 

From  an  etiological  point  of  view  it  is  obviously  quite  insufficient  to  be  informed 
merely  of  atmospheric  meteorology  and  to  remain  in  total  ignorance  of  telluric- 
conditions.  This  view  of  the  case  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized  in  Europe, 
and  the  value  and  importance  of  acquiring  the  necessary  data  in  this  country  cannot 
be  over-estimated. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  a period  during  which  our  observations  on  soil-conditions 
were  most  numerous  and  of  the  most  varied  nature,  but  data  regarding  water-level 
and  soil-temperature  for  a considerably  longer  period  are  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables. 

The  period  specially  considered  ranges  from  the  month  of  July  1873  to  August 
1874,  and  for  this  period  full  details  are  given  regarding  the  temperature  and  carbonic 
acid-contents  of  the  soil  at  3 and  6 feet  from  the  surface.  The  coincident  phenomena 
of  rain-fall,  atmospheric  temperature,  and  velocity  of  wind  are  also  given,  together 
with  the  statistics  of  total  mortality ; of  mortalit}"  from  cholera ; and  of  the  prevalence 
of  fever  and  dysentery. 

Figures  regarding  all  these  phenomena  will  be  found  in  the  tables  (I — VI),  and 
the  relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another  are,  moreover,  graphically  represented 
in  a series  of  diagrams  of  graduated  curves.  An  additional  chart  has  also  been 
constructed  showing  the  monthly  fluctuation  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil- air 
as  compared  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  coirducted  in  Munich  by  von 
Pettenkofer. 

(1.)— Mode  in  which  the  Observations  have  been  conducted  and  the  sources  of  the 
various  Data.  Description  of  apparatus  employed  to  obtain  the  air  from  the  soil. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  proceeding  to  describe  the  results  of  the  observations, 
to  give  a brief  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the  data  were  derived  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  obtained. 

(a) — Carhmdc  Acid  of  the  Soil-Air. 

The  data  on  this  point  were  obtained  by  our  own  observations.  During  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  period  under  review  the  experiments  were  made  with 
regard  to  one  locality  only,  but  subsequently  another  series  w'as  undertaken  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  two  localities  separated  from  each  other 
by  about  50  yards. 

The  depths  selected  for  observations  were  in  both  cases  3 and  6 feet  respectively  ; 
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observations  at  a lower  level  were  not  attempted,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  desirable 

to  go  deeper  into  a soil  such  as  that  of  Calcutta  where  the  water-level  is  for  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  year  so  superficial  as  to  cause  saturation  of  the  soil  at 

a short  distance  beneath  the  surface. 

The  method  adopted  for  conveying  the  air  from  the  soil  at  these  depths  was 
very  simple.  Two  lead  tubes  were  procured,  and  at  one  end  of  each  a hollow 
perforated  bulb  was  soldered.  A pit  was  dug  in  the  soil — the  ordinary  alluvial  soil  of 
Calcutta — perfectly  free  from  all  sources  of  surface  pollution,  and  wliich  had  probably 
not  been  disturbed  for  a quarter  of  a century.  One  of  these  tubes  was  passed  through 
the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  flower  pot,  inverted,  and  perforated  in  numerous  places. 
Below  and  surrounding  this  pot  fragments  of  earthenware  were  arranged  so  as  to  keej) 
the  earth  from  plugging  the  orifices  in  the  bulbous  extremity  of  the  leaden  tube. 
The  pit  was  now  filled  up  to  within  3 feet  of  the  surface  and  the  other  tube  intro- 
duced and  similarly  protected  from  being  plugged  by  the  fine  soil  ; the  earth  was 
then  heaped  up  and  well  beaten  down,  until  it  reached  the  level  of  the  surface. 

The  other  pit  was  of  a similar  kind,  and  the  leaden  pipes  were  introduced  and 
protected  in  the  same  manner.  The  observations  in  each  case  were  not  under- 
taken until  a considerable  period  had  elapsed,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  regain  its 
ordinary  condition. 

The  tubes  were  then  conducted  into  a room  and  attached  to  an  aspirator 
capable  of  holding  thirty-eight  and  a half  litres. 

The  remarks  made  by  Dr.  von  Pettenkofer  with  reference  to  the  ease  witli 
which  air  could  be  made  to  pass  either  way  through  the  tubes  which  he  had 
introduced  into  the  earth  apply  with  equal  force  to  our  own  tubes.  Air  could  he 
blown  through  the  tubes  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  much  so  that  we  could  not  for 
certain  distinguish  the  })ipes  which  had  been  lodged  in  the  earth  from  a pipe  of 
similar  length  placed  alongside  them,  but  with  both  its  ends  opening  into  the  free 
air  by  blowing  alternately  through  them.  This  fact  of  itself  testifies  to  the  readiness 
with  which  intercommunication  occurs  hetw'een  the  atmosphere  and  the  sub-soil  air. 

Attached  to  the  aspirator — intervening  between  it  and  the  pipe  leading  into  the 
soil — were  the  usual  appliances  for  estimating  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  by  the 
Baryta  process,  as  devised  by  von  Pettenkofer  many  years  ago,  and  which  is  fully 
explained  in  all  modern  treatises  on  chemistry.  Briefly  described,  the  method 
consists  in  causing  the  air  under  examination  to  pass  through  a flask  containing 
a solution  of  baryta  of  known  alkalinity,  and  subsequently  ascertaining  how  much  of 
the  alkalinity  has  disappeared  (by  the  passage  though  it  of  air  containing  carbonic 
acid)  by  means  of  a standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid — turmeric  paper  being  employed 
in  preference  to  litmus  for  ascertaining  the  precise  stage  when  the  solution  becomes 
neutral. 

This  information  having  been  obtained,  the  precise  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
was  calculated  by  the  method  usually  adopted  in  connection  with  volumetric 
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analyses.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  all  these  figures,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  giving  tables  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  per  1,000  volumes  of  soil-air  at 
0"  C.  and  at  760  m.m.  barometric  pressure.  Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to 
i\Ir.  C.  H.  Wood,  the  Officiating  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Medical  College,  for 
valuable  aid  in  indicating  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  method  of  recording 
the  data  required  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

(6) — Soil-tem'perature. 

The  data  recorded  on  this  point  are  also  the  result  of  our  own  observations 
and  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — A shallow  shaft  or  well  was  sunk 
to  a depth  of  slightly  over  6 feet  in  the  ordinary  alluvium  of  Calcutta.  The 
shaft  having  been  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  of  easy  entrance,  was  lined 
with  bricks  and  mortar.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  floor  to  allow  of  easy  drainage 
of  any  surface  water  which  might  obtain  entrance,  and  two  openings  were  left  in 
the  brickwork  of  one  side  of  the  shaft  at  depths  of  3 and  6 feet,  respectively, 
leading  into  wide  tubes  of  perforated  zinc,  which  penetrated  the  soil  horizontally 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  brickwork  and  terminated  in  open  extremities  in 
the  earth. 

These  tubes  were  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  of  a narrow  board,  carrying 
the  thermometers,  being  pushed  into  them.  The  thermometer  board  had  a wooden 
plug  and  handle  which  fitted  into  the  mouth  of  the  tube  whilst  the  opening  in 
the  brickwork  was  closed  by  an  accurately  adjusted  wooden  cover,  and  further 
secured  by  being  coated  externally  with  moist  clay. 

A thick  wooden  lid,  covered  by  a layer  of  turf,  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  entrance  of  rain  or  access  of  sun  to  the  cover  was  prevented  by 
means  of  a thatch  roof  about  5 feet  above  the  ground. 

Observations  were  made  daily  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  thermometers  immediately 
returned  to  their  places  in  the  perforated  zinc  tubes  let  into  the  earth,  care 
being  taken  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  minimum  and  to  depress  that 
of  the  maximum,  respectively,  considerably  above  and  below  the  temperature  of  the 
soil. 


{c)-~ Open-air  temperature;  {d) — Rain-fall;  and  {e) — Wind-velocity. 

The  figures  in  Tables  I — VI,  upon  which  the  charts  are  based,  of  daily  and 
average  weekly  atmospheric  temperature  ; of  rain-fall  ; and  of  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  were  obtained  from  the  “ Abstract  of  the  Eesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological 
Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral’s  Office,  Calcutta  ” as  published  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; but  the  monthly  statements 
in  Table  VII  of  the  atmospheric  temperature  and  rain-fall  are  from  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  [Bengal. 
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(/) — Water-level. 

The  observations  on  the  fluctuation  in  the  water-level  are  those  which  have 
been  registered  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Sidney  Lynch  at  the  Alipore 
Jail.  The  data  extend  from  February  1872  to  the  present  time.  The  weeldi/ 

averages  in  the  variations  of  level  for  one  year’s  observations,  the  year  specially 

under  review,  have  been  given  ; but  only  the  monthly  fluctuation  for  the  remaining 
periods  (Table  VII,  page  203)  as  the  daily  figures,  or  even  those  of  the  weekly 
mean  of  the  observations,  would  occupy  too  great  space. 

(g) — Statistics  of  Disease. 

The  figures  of  general  mortality  and  of  mortality  from  cholera  which  are 
given  in  Tables  I to  VI  are  those  furnished  to  the  Office  of  the  Health  Officer 

of  Calcutta.  Those  regarding  fever  and  dysentery  are  derived  from  the  Hospital 

Registers  of  the  Presidency  and  Alipore  Jails ; they  represent,  not  the  mortality,  but 
the  number  of  cases,  and  were  selected  as  being  presumably  more  accurate  than 
those  furnished  by  the  Police  to  the  Municipality.  As  the  population  of  the  jails 
averages  only  about  3,000,  it  was  not  considered  large  enough  to  furnish  information  with 
regard  to  the  general  prevalence  of  cholera  with  sufficient  distinctness.  We  are  under 
great  obligations  to  both  Dr.  Sidney  Lynch  of  the  Alipore,  and  Dr.  Coull  Mackenzie 
of  the  Presidency  Jails,  for  the  valuable  aid  which  they  have  given  us  on  very  many 
occasions  in  connection  with  our  work  and  for  the  many  data  which  they  have  always 
most  readil}'  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Having  made  these  introductory  explanations  with  regard  to  the  data  which  we 
have  brought  together,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  the  result  of  the  observations  as 
shown  in  the  accompan3dng  tables  and  diagrammatic  charts. 


(2).— The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid,  in  the  Soil. 

It  may  be  premised  that  the  e.stimation  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
soil  was  not  undertaken  under  the  idea  that  this  gas  itself  exerts  much  influence  on 
the  prevalence  of  disease,  but  because  its  amount  may  be  taken  as  a convenient  and 
fairly  accurate  index  of  the  degree  of  the  various  organic  processes  taking  place 
between  the  water-level  and  the  surface. 

(a) — Average  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil  of  Calcutta  as  compared  with 
that  of  Munich. — (ChaH  I.) 

The  levels  at  which  the  observations  were  made  were  not  the  same  in  the  two 
localities,  those  in  Calcutta  being  made  at  3 and  6 feet  from  the  surface ; those  in 
Munich  at  5 and  14  feet.  This  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  comparison ; still 
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allowing  all  clue  weight  to  this  circumstance,  very  considerable  differences  are  evident 
in  the  results. 

In  Calcutta,  the  maximum  in  the  upper  layer  occurred  in  September,  with  11 
volumes  per  1,000.  In  Munich,  the  maxima  in  the  two  years  shown  in  the  diagram 
occurred  in  August  and  July,  respectively,  with  10  and  14  volumes  per  1,000.  The 
'minimum,  in  the  upper  layer  in  Calcutta  occurred  in  INIay  with  4 volumes  per  1,000. 
In  Munich,  in  January  and  in  March,  with  2 and  3 volumes  per  1,000,  respectively. 

The  maximum  in  the  lower  layer  occurred  in  Calcutta  in  September,  with  12 
volumes  per  1,000.  In  Munich,  the  maxima  occurred  in  August  and  July,  with 
16  and  26  volumes  per  1,000.  In  Calcutta,  the  'nihiinmm  occurred  in  July  with 
7 volumes  per  1,000;  but  in  Alunich  in  January  and  February  with  3 and  5 volumes 
per  1,000,  respectively. 

(b) — The  fluctuations  in  the  amiount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soils  of  Calcutta 
and  Munich  compared. 

In  Calcutta,  beginning  with  November,  in  the  upper  layer  we  find  a gradual 
and  continuous  fall  until  May;  a slight  rise  in  June;  a slight  fall  in  July  followed 
by  a great  and  rapid  rise  in  August  and  September.  In  Munich,  beginning  with 
the  same  month,  we  find  slight  falls  to  the  minima  in  January  and  February;  a 
slight  rise  and  fall  in  March  and  April,  respectively,  followed  hy  a rapid  rise  to  the 
maxi'ma. 

In  Calcutta,  in  the  lower  layer,  again  starting  from  November,  we  find  a slight 
rise  in  December  followed  by  a fall  until  March  and  April,  succeeded  by  a slight 
rise  in  May  and  a fall  thence  to  a minimu'm  in  July  ; the  mimimum  being  followed 
by  a ra]>id  rise  to  the  maxi'mum  in  September.  In  Munich,  there  is  first  a 
fall  to  the  'avinima  in  January  and  February,  and  thence  a continuous  rise  to  the 
maxima. 

Both  localities  agree  pretty  closely  in  the  period  at  which  the  maxima  occur, 
but  the  course  of  the  fluctuations  is  otherwise  very  different,  for  w’hile  the  minima 
in  Calcutta  occur  in  May  and  July,  those  in  Munich  occur  in  January,  February  and 
March . 

Tliere  is  also  an  agreement  in  the  approximation  of  the  periods  of  maxima  and 
'minima  in  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  the  two  localities.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  regard  to  the  relative  amounts  which  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  upper  and  lower  levels  bear  to  one  another,  but  this  cannot  be  regarded 
as  of  any  importance,  as  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  levels  of 
observation  were  not  identical. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  regard  to  this  relation  in  which  a distinct 
difference  can  be  traced  in  the  two  localities,  for,  whilst  in  Munich  the  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  two  layers  approach  one  another  most  closely  when  low, 
and  are  most  remote  when  at  a maximum,  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Calcutta — 
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the  difference  in  amount  being  least  during  the  period  of  maxima,  and  great  when 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  low. 

In  Munich,  the  points  of  maxima  and  minima  appear  to  be  determined  by 
temperature,  whereas  in  Calcutta,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  this  is  not  the  case — 
moisture  being  the  apparent  determinant. 


(c) — The  quantities  of  Carbonic  Acid  present  at  different  times  in  the  Upper  and 
Loiuer  Layers  of  Soil  in  CalcuttOj. — {^Charts  II  and  IV.) 

The  chart  illustrating  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  layers 
of  soil  of  the  first  locality  selected  for  observation  (Tubes  No.  1)  shows  the  weekly 
averages  of  the  gas  in  1,000  volumes  of  soil-air.  There  is  not  much  calling  for 
comment  on  this  point;  as  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  fluctuations  in  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

One  curious  phenomenon  appears  in  regard  to  both  layers  of  soil,  namely,  a 
sudden  short  rise  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  month  of  Janiiary. 
The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  upper  layer  in  July  1874  was  almost 
identical  with  that  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year ; while  that 
in  the  lower  layer  was  greater  in  the  second  than  in  the  first  year.  In  the  upper 
layer  a rapid  rise  is  visible  in  June  1874,  whilst  in  the  lower  the  amount  continued 
low  until  the  close  of  the  observations.  So  hir  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  would  appear 
that  the  period  of  minimum  begins  later,  and  is  continued  to  a later  date  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  layer. 

The  sudden  depression  in  the  upper  layer  in  May  is  very  remarkable,  and  no 
corresponding  phenomenon  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  lower  layer.  Various  of  these 
special  phenomena  characterising  the  separate  layers  may,  apparently,  be  explained, 
as  will  appear  further  on,  but  in  the  meantime  attention  is  merely  directed  to  them. 

The  relations  between  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  estimated  in  the  upper 
and  lower  layers  of  soil  in  the  second  locality  selected  for  observation — the  set  of 
tubes  No.  2,  Diagram  IV — resembled  those  in  the  former  locality,  in  so  far  that  the 
amount  of  gas  present  in  the  lower  layer  of  soil  continuously  exceeded  that  in  tlie 
upper  one.  The  absolute  differences  in  the  quantities  present  in  the  layers  were, 
however,  less. 

The  absolute  rninimum  in  the  upper  layer  occurred  in  January  with  3'8  volumes 
per  1,000,  but  second  periods  of  extreme  depression  occurred  in  February  and  July. 
The  maximum  for  the  period  of  observation  occurred  in  January — 6 volumes  per 
1 ,000. 

There  were  two  periods  of  maxirnuni  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lower 
layer,  the  first  in  January — 7 volumes  per  1,000  ; the  second  in  May,  also  with  7 
volumes  per  1,000. 
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The  absolute  minimum  occurred  in  August  with  5 volumes  per  1,000,  but  there 
was  a previous  period  of  depression  iu  January  and  March,  also  with  5 volumes  per 
1,000.  In  both  layers  there  was  a rise  in  January. 

Both  localities  agreed  in  constantly  showing  a larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  layer.  For  purposes  of  more  exact  comparison, 
attention  must  be  confined  to  the  period  during  which  both  localities  were  subjected 
to  observation.  When  this  is  done  it  appears  that  the  absolute  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  present  in  the  second  locality  were,  as  a rule,  less  than  those  in  the  first,  but 
that  the  periods  of  relative  depression  and  elevation  in  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exhibited  a general  coincidence  in  both  places.  In  the  second  locality  not  only  were 
the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  less,  but  the  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  present  at 
different  times  were  also  less  than  in  the  first  locality.  This  comes  out  very  clearly 
in  the  following  statement : — 


Fikst  Localitt. 

Second  Localitt. 

Later. 

Maximum. 
Vols.  per  1,000. 

Minimum. 
Vols.  per  1,000. 

Maximum. 
Vols.  per  1,000. 

Minimum. 
Vols.  per  1,000. 

Upper  

7 

3 

6 

3 

Lower  

12 

7 

7 

5 

The  only  point  of  interest  which  calls  for  special  remark  in  regard  to  this  comparison 
is  the  demonstration  which  it  affords  of  the  occurrence  of  local  variations  in  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  soil  of  localities  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  and 
to  all  appearance  extremely  similar  in  their  nature.  The  sites  of  observation  were 
not  more  than  50  yards  apart,  and  were  both  situated  at  similar  and  corresponding 
distances  from  the  walls  of  one  and  the  same  building.  The  processes  going  on  in  the 
soil  in  the  two  places  must  have  differed  materially,  in  degree  at  all  events,  if  not  in 
kind  ; and  if  such  processes  occurring  in  the  soil  have  any  influence  on  health,  it  is 
obvious  that  people  inhabiting  one  end  of  the  building  must  have  been  exposed  to 
different  hygienic  conditions  from  those  living  at  the  other  end.  Such  an  observation 
is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  extremely  marked,  and  frequently  apparently 
inexplicable,  localisation  in  the  distribution  of  cholera  within  narrow  limits — even 
within  the  limits  of  individual  buildings. 

{d) — Comparison  of  the  amo%mt  of  Carbonic  Add  present  in  the  Soil  with  the 
Temperature  of  the  Soil  at  similar  depths. — {Chart  III.) 

On  consulting  the  tables  and  charts  it  becomes  at  once  clearly  evident  that 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  soil  at  various  times  is  not  determined 
by  the  mere  coincident  temperature  of  the  soil.  Maximum  temperature  coincides 
with  minimum  amount  of  carbonic  acid  at  one  period,  and  with  a very  large  amount 
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of  cailjonic  acid  at  another.  The  lines  of  temperature  neither  directly  nor  conversely 
correspond  with  those  of  cai’bonic  acid.  There  is,  however,  one  curious  phenomenon 
which  comes  out  very  distinctly  during  the  period  over  which  the  observations  extend, 
and  this  is  that  the  periods  of  viaxhiioioti  difference  in  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  two  layers  of  soil  coincide  with  the  periods  of  cu  ax  1 11  mm  difference  of  temperature 
in  these  layers.  The  ooinimum  difference  in  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  occurred  in 
August  and  September,  and  during  the  same  period  the  mi'uimam  difference  of 
temperature  also  occurred.  The  two  periods  oi  maxhmtm  difference  between  the  amounts 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  two  layers  of  soil  were  hrst  in  December,  January  and  February, 
and  second  in  May  ; at  both  of  these  periods  maximum  differences  in  temperature  were 
also  present.  Whether  this  be  a mere  coincidence  we  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say,  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the  conditions  of  temperature  be  in  any  way  causatively  related 
to  the  differences  between  the  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  layers  of  soil, 
the  essential  element  is  the  diference  of  temperature,  not  the  absolute  temperature  of 
either  layer  individually.  The  coincidence  of  maximum  differences  of  temperature  and 
carbonic  acid  occurred  at  one  time  when  the  temperature  of  the  lower  layer  of  soil 
exceeded  that  of  the  u[>per  one,  and  at  another  when  the  reverse  relation  prevailed. 

(e) — Comparison  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  present  hi  the  Soil  'with  the 
Atmospheric  Temperatm'e. — (Chart  III. ) 

No  clear  relation  of  any  kind  can  be  observed  to  exist  between  the  atmospheric 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  soil — periods  of 
extreme  elevation  and  depression  of  the  latter  occurring  coincidently  with  conditions 
of  temperature  showing  no  corresponding  changes. 

(/) — Comparison  of  the  amomd  of  Carbonic  Acid  hi  the  Soil  -irith  the  Rain-f  dl. — 

(Chant  ITT.) 

In  this  case  a general  coincidence  of  conditions  appears  very  distinctly,  the 
principal  periods  of  rain-fall  coinciding  with  the  principal  periods  of  elevation  in 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  main  periods  of  depression  in  the  latter  coinciding 
with  periods  of  drought.  This  general  coincidence  is,  however,  much  closer  and  more 
marked  in  reference  to  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  upper  than  to  that  in  the  lower 
layer  of  soil,  for  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  latter  continues  high  long  after 
the  cessation  of  the  rains,  and  shows  no  immediate  rise  corresponding  with  their 
commencement  in  the  following  season. 

(g)  — Compjar'iso'n  of  the  n'moant  of  Ca-rhouic  Acid  in  the  Soi^  'ivith  Water-Level. — 

(Cha'rts  IWTIT.) 

Here  also  a general  coincidence  appears,  but  in  this  case  the  coincidence  is 
closer  in  regard  to  the  lower  than  to  the  upper  layer,  as  was  seen  to  be  the  case 
with  the  rain-fall.  The  elevation  of  water-level  begins  later  and  lasts  longer  than 
the  pei'iod  of  extreme  elevation  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  u])per  layer  of  soil. 
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(/(.)  Comparison  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  luith,  the  Velocity  of  the  Wind. — 

{Chart  IV.) 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  very  distinct  influence 
on  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  extreme 
and  continued  elevation  in  velocity  of  the  wind  during  April  and  May  may  have 
been  influential  in  producing  the  sudden  depression  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  upper  layer  of  the  soil  of  the  first  locality  in  the  latter  month.  There 
was  no  corresponding  depression  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  other  locality,  but  as  the 
latter  was  much  more  sheltered  than  the  first  locality,  the  discrepancy  rather  goes 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  wind  may  have  had  some  effect.  The  question  also 
arises,  whether  the  marked  elevation  in  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  both  localities 
in  January  may  not  have  been  partially  dependent  on  the  long  continuance  of  still 
weather,  and  consequent  diminished  ventilation  of  the  soil,  which  preceded  it. 


(3.)— Temperature  of  the  Soil.— (Chart  III.) 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  this,  as  the  principal  phenomena  appear  very 
clearly  in  the  chart.  So  long  as  the  weather  remains  dry,  the  fluctuations  in 
temperature  in  the  upper  layer  of  soil  follow  those  of  atmospheric  temperature  very 
regularly ; but  on  the  occurrence  of  rain  this  porrespondence  ceases.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  temperature  in  the  lower  layer  are  naturally  much  less  marked  and  sudden, 
and  the  line  of  elevation  and  depression  follows  a long,  gentle  curve.  The  maxima 
of  temperature  in  the  two  layers  approach  more  closely  than  the  minima,  a point 
in  which  the  relations  of  temperature  correspond  with  those  of  carbonic  acid.  During 
the  cold  weather  the  temperature  of  the  lower  layer  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
Uie  upper  one.  These  relations  are  reversed  during  the  hot  weather.  A period  ensues 
on  the  onset  of  the  rains,  in  which  the  temperatures  of  both  layers  are  nearly  alike 
— sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  showing  a slight  excess — and  this  is  followed 
by  a prolonged  and  continuous  fall  of  the  temperature  of  the  upper  layer  beneath 
that  of  the  lower  until  the  maximum  difference  is  attained  in  January  and  February, 
coincident  with  the  minimum  absolute  temperature. 


(4.)— Water-Level.— (Chart  II.) 

The  only  point  calling  for  special  notice  here  is  the  demonstration  afforded  by 
the  chart,  that  the  w'ater-level  in  Calcutta  is  really  essentially  dependent  on  the 
local  rain-fall.  In  so  far  as  weekly  averages  are  concerned,  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  tides  is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable,  and  the  same  holds  in  regard 
to  drainage  into  the  delta  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Himalaya,  and 
other  non-local  supplies  of  water,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  produce  very 
evident  etfects  in  a soil  such  as  that  in  and  around  Calcutta.  The  three  years’ 
Table  (No.  "N^II)  demonstrates  the  same  fact  for  a longer  period. 
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(.5.)— Relations  which,  the  different  conditions  of  Soil  bear  to  one  another.— 
(Charts  II,  III,  IV.) 

The  most  important  point  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  subject  is  the  apparent 
dependence  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  on  the  degree  of  soil-moisture. 
When  the  latter  is  high,  the  carbonic  acid  is  at  its  maximum,  and  the  minimum 
periods  of  both  also  coincide  generally.  The  facts  already  pointed  out  in  regard  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  carbonic  acid-contents  of  the  individual  layers  in  reference 
to  the  rain-fall  and  -water-level,  very  clearly  indicate  such  a dependence ; for,  whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  upper  layer  coincides  more  closely  with  the  rain-fall  than 
with  the  water-level,  the  reverse  relation  appears  in  the  case  of  the  lower  layer  of 
soil. 

(6.)— Comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  Disease  with  the  occurrence  of  various 
conditions  of  Soil  in  regard  to  Carbonic  Acid,  Temperature  and  Water-level.— 
(Charts  II  III.) 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  cholera  on  comparing  the  figures  and  charts  on 
this  point,  the  only  remarkable  coincidence  appears  to  lie  in  the  converse  relation 
which  water-level,  and  in  a less  marked  degree  rain-fall,  bear  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease.  When  the  latter  is  at  a maximum,  the  water-level  is  at  a minimum, 
and  when  the  water-level  is  at  a maximum,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  at  a minimum. 
There  is  no  such  close  coincidence  either  in  regard  to  conditions  of  soil-temperature 
or  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  although,  in  so  far  as  soil-moisture  appears  to  determine 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  there  is  a general  coincidence  in  regard 
to  the  latter  also.  The  relations  between  rain-fall  and  prevalence  of  cholera  are  not  so 
strongly  marked  as  those  between  the  latter  and  the  water-level ; and  it  even  appears 
as  though  the  converse  relation  between  conditions  of  water-level  and  prevalence  of 
cholera  were  in  some  degree  more  distinct  than  the  direct  one  between  the  water-level 
and  the  rain-fall. 

The  greatest  prevalence  of  fevers  during  the  period  of  observation  occurred 

coincidently  with  the  period  of  maximum  carbonic  acid  and  highest  water-level. 

There  were  two  maximum  periods  of  dysentery,  one  occurring  during  the  rise 
in  the  water-level,  and  the  other  at  a corresponding  point  in  the  course  of  its  fall. 
No  coincidence  can  be  traced  in  regard  to  the  other  conditions  of  soil,  save  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  upper  layer  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  very  closely 

corresponds  with  the  water-level. 

No  very  clear  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  statistics  of  total  mortality 
and  the  prevalence  of  any  special  conditions  of  soil.  There  were  two  periods  of 

maximum  mortality  during  the  period  of  observation — one  in  November  and  December, 
coincident  with  marked  prevalence  of  fever  and  dysentery ; the  other  in  April  and 
May  with  maximum  cholera. 

The  comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  disease  with  the  existence  of  special 
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physical  conditions  is,  of  course,  very  imperfect  when  confined,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  the  phenomena  of  one  year.  We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
furnish  data  regarding  the  prevalence  of  disease  and  the  existence  of  conditions  of 
soil-temperature,  water-level,  etc.,  for  a longer  period,  and  had  indeed  drawn  u[)  a 
table  showing  the  monthly  figures  on  these  points  from  February  1872  to  August 
1874.  On  coming  to  examine  the  statistics  of  disease  in  the  Keturns  of  the 
Calcutta  Municipality,  however,  we  found  such  inex])licable  discrepancies  in  the 
figures  contained  in  two  sets  of  tables  prepared  in  the  same  office,  that  we  had 
to  abandon  the  idea.  In  the  meantime,  we  insert  the  figures  in  this  table  with  the 
exception  of  those  regarding  disease.  With  regard  to  our  other  tables  and  diagrams, 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  condition  of  the  mortuary  statistics  of  Calcutta 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing  the  total  mortality  and  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  with  the  data  regarding  physical  facts. 


(7.)— General  Conclusions  regarding  the  Observations. 

It  may  appear  to  many  that  the  result  of  all  these  observations  on  conditions 

of  soil  is  not  commensurate  with  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  obtaining  it. 

In  so  far  as  arriving  at  any  definite  determination  of  the  intiuence  of  soil-conditions 

on  health  is  concerned,  the  results  as  they  stand  at  present  are,  no  doubt  not  so 

conclusive  as  might  be  desired.  It  is  only  on  prolonged  and  continuous  observations 
in  various  localities  that  definite  conclusions  can  be  based. 

Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  determination  of  the  coincidence  of  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  Calcutta  with  the  existence  of  certain  marked  characteristics  in  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  is  of  great  importance.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  known  for 

a long  time  that  the  ordinary  course  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  was  similar  to  that 

shown  in  this  Keport,  and  that  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  was  related  to  local 

conditions  of  season  ; but  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon,  attention  has  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  directed  to  the  conditions  of  atmospheric  meteorology,  and  this  is 
almost  the  first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  any  definite 
relations  exist  between  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  and  special  telluric  phenomena. 

We  believe  that  the  present  observations,  altliough  confined  to  a very  limited 
period,  may  serve  a good  purpose  in  attracting  attention  in  this  country  to  the 

importance  of  the  subject  and  to  the  desirability  of  obtaining  data  regarding  it. 
We  have,  in  so  far  as  our  own  work  is  concerned,  by  their  means  obtained  standards 
of  comparison  which  will  be  of  very  great  value  in  examining  the  conditions  of  soil 
present  in  other  localities  during  the  prevalence  of  special  diseases  ; but  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  systematic  observations  of  a similar  nature  should  be  carried  out 
in  various  localities  tliroughout  the  country.  Observations  from  a large  number  of 
places  are  not  necessary,  and  they  might  readily  be  conducted  at  any  good  meteoro- 
logical station. 
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TABLE  II. 

WneMy  averages  of  the  ammnt  of  Carbonic  Acui  in  the  Soil ; Soil  Temperature,  etc.,  in 
rdation  to  disease — September  and  October  1873. 


D.T,. 

TBifPBBATUBB 

temper^- 

At  feet 

At  3 feet  from  surface. 

At  6 feet  from  surface. 

Uaximum. 

Minimum. 

1873. 

F. 

^F. 

^ F. 

" F. 

^ F. 

September  1 ... 

11-189 

ll-77f 

82-5 

79-8 

81-4 

80-8 

.. 

10-899 

12  352 

81-8 

79-8 

! 81-4 

80-9 

... 

10608 

12-206 

825 

79-8 

813 

80-7 

84-0 

... 

10  899 

11-916 

81-8 

79-8 

82-1 

80-6 

83-4 

... 

10-753 

11-916 

79-8 

81-6 

80-1 

11-916 

11  625 

82-6 

79-8 

81-5 

80-1 

78-6 

7 ... 

11-480 

12-332 

82-5 

79-5 

81-4 

80-7 

... 

12-061 

82-1 

79-4 

81-3 

804 

85-0 

... 

81-8 

796 

81-5 

80-4 

86-0 

10  ... 

11-625 

12-061 

82-5 

79  S 

81-5 

805 

85  0 

U ... 

11-625 

12-497 

82-3 

79-9 

80-7 

84-6 

12  ... 

82-2 

80-0 

81-2 

80-8 

82-1 

13  ... 

ll-b44 

12-206 

82-7 

80-0 

81-7 

80-9 

81-7 

14  ... 

81-3 

15  ... 

11-334 

11-916 

16  ... 

11-625 

12  497 

'82-6 

79-8 

'81-7 

’80*6 

84-9 

17  ... 

11-480 

12642 

81-8 

79-9 

81-4 

80-8 

84-0 

18  ... 

10-899 

81-8 

80-0 

81-7 

80-6 

84-6 

19  ... 

11770 

12-352 

822 

81-7 

81-3 

80-6 

84-8 

20  ... 

11‘770 

12-788 

81-9 

80-1 

81-4 

80  6 

85-0 

21  ... 

86-1 

22  ... 

12-061 

12-788 

'82-8 

80-1 

81-6 

'si-o 

86-6 

23  ... 

11-916 

11-625 

82-2 
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TABLE  HI. 

Weekly  averages  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil  ;'SoU  Temperature,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  disease— November  and  December  1873. 
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TABLE  IV. 

Weekly  averages  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil ; Soil  Temperature,  etc.,  in 
relatim  to  disease — Janum'y  and  February  1874. 
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TABLE  V. 

}Yeekly  averages  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil;  Soil  Temperature,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  disease— March  and  April  1874. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Weekly  averages  of  the  amount  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil;  Soil  Temperature,  etc.,  in 
relation  to  disea,se — May  and  June  1874. 
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TAF.LE  Vn. 

Mmthly  Meam  of  SoH-temferaturp,  Watn-levd,  etc.,  from  February  1872 
to  August  1874. 
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CHOLERA  m RELATION  TO  CERTAIN  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA: 


A CONTRIBUTION  TOWARDS  THE  SPECIAL  ENQUIRY  SANCTIONED  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
THE  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  FOR  WAR  AND  FOR  INDIA.* 

BY 

T.  11  LEWIS,  M.B.,  AND  D.  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.B. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  RELATION  OF  SOIL  TO  DISEASE. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  conditions  of  the  soil  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
has  been  for  some  years  the  subject  of  special  enquiry  in  this  country,  and  the 

primary  object  of  the  present  report  is  to  show  what  the  results  of  this 

investigation  have  been  np  to  the  present  time.  The  varying  conditions  of  the  soil 
are,  however,  so  intimately  associated  with  meteorological  conditions  in  the  ordinary 

sense  of  the  term — ^the  two  sets  of  phenomena  acting  and  re-acting  on  one 

another  mutually — that,  when  the  subject  was  entered  upon,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  leave  the  latter  out  of  consideration,  and  the  enquiry  has  therefore  been  made 
a more  or  less  general  one  into  the  physical  conditions  of  localities,  associated  with 
the  seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  in  them. 

That  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  any  locality  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
coincident  meteorological  and  other  physical  conditions  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
adherents  of  all  theories  regarding  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  but  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  to  inve,stigate  the  actual  relation  which  the  phenomena  bear  to 
one  another.  It  is  true  that  the  special  committee  for  scientific  enquiries  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Health  in  1854  included  the  subject  in  its  meteorological  aspect 
among  the  matters  for  investigation,  and  that  more  recently  the  questions  of  the 
relation  of  wind,  of  soil,  and  of  rain-fall  to  cholera  have  been  discussed  by  various 
authorities,  such  as  Drs.  von  Pettenkofer,  IMacpherson,  Bryden  and  IMacnamara,  but 
in  spite  of  this  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  close  enquiry.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  have  considered  the  matter  at  all  have,  to 

* Appeared  as  au  Appendix  to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Bejjort  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  1878. 
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some  extent,  only  done  so  in  so  far  as  special  phenomena  have  appeared  to  lend 
support  to  special  views  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease,  while  neglecting  to 
consider  others,  which  either  appeared  to  have  no  direct  bearing  on  such  views,  or 
were  even  difficult  to  reconcile  with  them. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together  the 
scattered  data  which  appear  to  be  of  importance  in  studying  the  relation  which  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  province  of  Bengal  may  bear  to  certain  conditions 
of  soil  and  of  air,  and  to  incorporate  with  them  such  of  the  new  observations  as 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  some  conclusions  being  derived  from 
them. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  Grovernment,  daily  observations  have  been  recorded 
at  numerous  stations  all  over  India,  in  the  presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras, 
as  well  as  in  Bengal,  regarding  the  fluctuations  which  the  subsoil  water  undergoes. 
In  the  military  cantonments  these  were  conducted  during  1870  and  the  greater 
part  of  1871,  but  in  several  of  the  civil  stations  the  registration  has  been 
continued  until  the  present  time.  In  1875  the  observations  were  limited  to  four 
or  five  stations  in  each  province,  as,  with  the  information  already  acquired,  it  was 

considered  that  these  would  suffice  for  the  future. 

The  registration  of  the  water-level  was  undertaken  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  any  relation  existed  between  the  degree  of  the 

prevalence  of  cholera  and  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  soil,  but  also  in  the  hojic 
that  continuous  and  systematic  observations  of  this  character  might  aid  in  enabling 
the  profession  to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 

the  various  fevers  which  so  frequently  recur  in  certain  districts,  and  cause  such 
terrible  devastation. 

As  is  well  known,  the  credit  of  drawing  attention  to  these  matters  in  modern 
times  belongs  to  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  Munich  University, 
Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer ; and  their  investigation  in  India  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  late  Dr. 

Parkes  and  the  other  Professors  of  the  Army  Medical  School.*  As  some  miscon- 

* The  previous  reports  which  have  appeared  in  connection  with  tlie  Special  Cholera  Enquiry  sanctioned  by 
the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  for  India,  and  which  have  been  i)ublished  in  former  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Microscopic  Appearances  of  Choleraic  Discharges — The  Fungus  Theory,  etc.  App.  A,  Slvth  Annual 
llepovt,  pp.  121 — 178,  Calcutta,  1870. 

2.  Cholera  in  Madras — Topographical  and  Microsco[)ic  Observation.s.  App.  1>,  Sa-enth  Annual  Bcpnrt,  pp. 
139—230,  1871. 

3.  Cholera  : Microscopical  and  Physiological  Observations — Series  I. — EUjUth,  Annual  Bepurf,  App.  C,  pp. 
143 — 203,  1872.  (Republished  in  Indian  Annals  of  Meddcal  Science,  No.  30,  vol.  XV,  1873.) 

4.  Micro,scopic  E.xaminations  of  Air.  Ninth  Annual  Beporf,  App.  A,  1 — .II,  1873. 

.5.  Cholera  ; Microscopical  and  Physiological  Observations — Series  II. — Tenth  Annual  Beport,  App.  A,  pp. 
173 — 210,  1874.  (Republished  in  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  3.5,  vol.  XVIII,  187(!.) 

0.  The  Soil  in  its  Relation  to  Disease.  Eleventh  Annual  Beport,  App.  D,  pp.  117 — 143,  1875.  (Republished 
in  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  XVIII,  1876.) 
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ception  appears  not  uncommonly  to  exist  even  yet  as  to  the  object  which  Dr.  von 
Pettenkofer  had  in  view  in  advocating  the  system  of  water-level  registration  and 
the  method  in  which  the  data  thus  acquired  should  be  interpreted,  perhaps  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  give  a general  outline  of  what  we  ourselves  conceive  to  be  his 
views  on  the  subject.  In  his  now  celebrated  lectures  on  “The  Air  in  relation  to 
Clothing,  Dwelling  and  Soil,”"^  a lucid  description  is  given  of  the  relation 

which  the  air  in  the  soil  bears  to  the  air  above  it : how  the  air  in  the  pores  of 
the  soil  is  kept  constantly  moving  by  the  force  of  the  wind  passing  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  laws  regulating  the  intermingling  of  gases — 

change  of  temperature,  diffusion,  and  so  forth. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  differences  which  soils  present,  he  points  out  how- 

experience  has  shown  that  in  some  graveyards  the  decomposition  of  bodies  is  complete 
in  from  six  to  seven  years,  whereas  in  others  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  are 
required  before  this  is  brought  about ; so  that  it  has  become  a matter  of  practical 
import  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  ground  in  this  respect,  w-hen  selecting 

sites  for  cemeteries,  as  the  interval  which  should  elapse  before  a burying-ground 

may  be  used  again  hinges  upon  the  fact  as  to  whether  decomposition  takes  place 
rapidly  or  not ; hence  it  may  happen  that  two  cities  with  an  equal  population 
may  require  cemeteries  of  very  different  extent.  He  mentions  that  several  influences 
combine  to  bring  this  about,  but  the  principal  one  is  the  amount  of,  and  the 

facility  for,  the  interchange  of  the  air  in  the  soil — gravelly  and  sandy  soils  acting 
much  more  quickly  than  those  of  marl  and  clay. 

Elsewhere  this  savant  points  out  that  changes,  such  as  these,  are  materially 

expedited  by  variations  in  the  degree  of  the  soil-moisture ; wood  is  preserved  as  well 
in  water  as  in  dry  air,  but  it  rots  w-hen  subject  to  alternations  of  dryness  and 

moisture. 

It  is  not  on  the  particular  degree  of  soil-moisture  that  Dr.  von  Pettenkofer  lays 
stress,  but  on  the  variations  in  it,  and  he  suggests  the  fluctuation  of  the  ground- 

water  as  a convenient  index  of  this,  especially  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  India, 

how-ever,  he  throws  out  the  suggestion  that  experience  may  show  that  the  rain-fall 
may  serve  as  a clearer  index  than  the  water-level,  as  the  former  is  not  so  irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  year  as  in  Europe. f IMr.  H.  F.  Blanford,  in  a work 

recently  published,  also  points  out  the  marked  difference  which  exists  between 

European  and  Indian  meteorological  manifestations,  and  remarks  that  “ order  and 
regularity  are  as  prominent  charactei’istics  of  our  atmospherical  phenomena  as  are 
apparent  caprice  and  uncertainty  those  of  their  European  counterparts.”! 

Granted  that  certain  organic  or  inorganic  processes  take  place  in  the  soil  and 
give  rise  to  various  diseased  conditions,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  show  how 

* Bczirhnngcn  (lev  Ltift  :u  Klrldunij  ^\~il^lnuH(|  nnd  Budrn,  1872. 
f VcrhrntungmH  dev  ChoJrra  in  I/idien,  1871.  8.  95. 
t The  Iiidiim  Mefenr<dogis<fs  Vndc  dfrenvi.  1877,  p.  144. 
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these  changes  could  affect  such  portions  of  the  community  as  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in-doors.  To  this  Dr.  von  Pettenkofer  replies  by  instancing  cases  of 
poisoning  from  gas  which  have  occurred  in  houses  unconnected  directly  with  gas-pipes, 
the  warmer  air  of  the  house  acting  like  a heated  chimney,  having  drawn  up  the 
soil-air  through  the  ground  on  which  the  houses  stood  and  thus  conveyed  the  gas 
which  had  escaped  from  pipes  placed  in  the  earth  outside  the  dwelling.  Instances 
are  referred  to  of  this  having  occurred,  although  the  gas  had  to  travel  some  20  feet 
under  the  street  and  through  the  foundation  and  flooring  of  the  house. 

Quite  recently  these  statements  have  received  marked  corroboration  from  Dr. 
Cobelli  of  Roveredo,  " who  gives  details  regarding  a case  of  the  kind  where  a mother 
and  her  two  daughters,  a dog  and  a bullfinch  in  its  cage,  were  one  morning  found 
poisoned  in  a bedroom.  The  two  daughters  were  already  dead  and  the  bird  also ; 
the  mother  died  shortly  afterwards ; the  dog  alone  recovered.  The  State  ordered 
an  enquiry  to  be  held,  as  it  was  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  deaths  could  be 
attributed  to  an  escape  of  gas,  as  no  pipes  were  connected  with  the  house.  That 
gas  could  get  into  the  room,  however,  was  shown  by  analysis  of  the  air  which  it 
contained,  and  after  minute  investigation  it  turned  out  that  gas  was  escaping 
through  an  imperfectly  fitting  plug  of  one  of  the  main  pipes  which  had  been  sunk 
about  a yard  below  the  surface  (in  earth  of  an  alluvial  nature),  and  15  feet  7 
inches  removed  from  the  room  in  which  the  poor  people  had  slept.  The  gas  had 
been  aspired  into  the  room  instead  of  escaping  into  the  street,  for  the  air  of  the 
room  at  night  had  been  warmer  than  the  air  outside. 

The  importance  of  bearing  observations  of  this  kind  in  mind  in  connection  with 
attempts  at  tracing  to  their  source  foul  emanations  from  covered  sewers  and  other 
unwholesome  subsoil  recesses  and  tracts,  is  too  obvious  to  require  special  note. 

It  is  in  this  light  that,  as  we  understand  it.  Dr.  von  Pettenkofer  suggests  that 
the  relation  of  soil-influences  should  be  studied,  and  urges  that  it  is  absolutely 

necessary  that  each  locality  should  be  studied  for  itself  at  different  times,  seeing  that 
constant  variations  take  place  not  only  in  the  generating  power  of  the  soil,  but  also 
in  its  porosity,  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  capacity  for  permitting  any  noxious  elements 
which  it  might  contain  to  mingle  with  the  upper  air.  A layer  of  asphalt  beneath 
the  flooring  of  that  gas-infected  house  would  doubtless  have  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  poisoning,  as  would,  possibly  equally  well,  a layer  of  voet  clay. 

With  this  brief  summary  of  our  conception  of  the  learned  Professor's  views,  we 

pass  on  to  draw  attention  to  the  epitome  of  the  Water-Level  Registers  [Tables  I to  VII 
at  the  end  of  this  paper]  which  have  been  kept  in  Bengal  during  the  last  seven 

years.  Some  of  the  returns  we  have  been  obliged  to  leave  out  of  the  tables,  owing 
to  obvious  and  irremediable  inaccuracies,  due,  probably  in  great  part,  to  misconception 
on  the  part  of  the  observers  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  information  required. 

* Zmtxchrift  fiir  Banrl  XH,  8.  420, 
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Some  other  returns  which  were  also  manifestly  incorrect  we  have  been  able  in  some 
degree  to  rectify,  especially  such  of  them  as  presented  inverse  reading  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  water-level.  These  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  tables.  It 
will  be  observed,  also,  that  at  some  of  the  stations  observations  have  been  made 
only  during  very  short  periods.  These  have,  however,  been  put  on  record,  as  they 
may,  perchance,  be  of  use  to  future  observers  in  studying  localised  outbreaks  of 
disease  that  may  occur  at  those  particular  stations. 

In  the  water-level  returns  for  Calcutta,  the  monthly  mean  of  the  daily  returns 
has  been  calculated  for  all  the  years  ; but  with  regard  to  the  others,  the  observation 
recorded  in  the  middle  of  each  month  has  been  taken  as  offering  sufficiently  precise 
information. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  analysed  the  records  obtained  from  Madras  and 
Bombay  on  the  present  occasion  also,  but  we  found  that  the  task  was  more  than 
could  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  at  present.  On  a future  occasion  we  hope  to 
deal  with  these  also,  and  to  do  so,  if  practicable,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  cholera,  but  also  with  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  malarial  fevers 
and  dysentery. 


I._CHOLEEA  IN  CALCUTTA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  CHOLERA  IN  AN  ENDEMIC  AREA— 

CALCUTTA . 

Of  all  regions  where  the  nature  of  the  influence  of  seasonal  conditions  on  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  can  be  enquired  into,  the  endemic  area  of  the  disease,  and  more  especially  the 
endemic  area  as  represented  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  Gangetic  delta,  is  perhaps  the 
best  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.  In  it  the  constant  presence  of  the  disease  and  the 
regularity  with  which  the  phenomena  of  fluctuations  in  its  prevalence  occur,  furnish 
data  which  are  more  readily  comparable  with  those  of  a physical  nature  than  can  be 
obtained  in  regions  where  cholera  only  occurs  occasionally  and  in  epidemic  outbursts. 
The  data  regarding  a typical  locality  in  this  area — Calcutta — have  therefore  been  gone 
into  at  considerable  length  and  in  greater  detail  than  has  been  attempted  in  reference 
to  other  places  ; but  regarding  almost  all  the  localities  considered  in  the  report,  sufficient 
data  are  supplied  to  allow  of  their  comparison  with  Calcutta  in  most  important  respects. 

Our  data  regarding  the  varying  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  at  different  times 
of  year  are  mainly  derived  from  three  sources — 1st,  the  table  published  by  Dr.  John 
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Macpherson  in  his  work  on  “ Cholera  in  its  Home ; '2nd,  that  contained  in  the  Eeport 

of  the  Health  Officer  for  Calcutta  for  the  year  1876  ;t  and  2>rdly,  Dr.  Bryden's  statistical 
tables  regarding  the  European  troops  in  Fort  William  and  the  inmates  of  the  Alipore 
Jail.  Tables  showing  the  data  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  Native 
troops  in  Fort  William  and  in  Alipore  are  also  included  in  the  following  pages,  but  they 
are  of  little  value  compared  with  the  others,  including,  as  they  do,  the  results  of  only  a 
very  limited  number  of  years. 

The  figures  furnished  by  Dr.  Macpherson  include  those  contained  in  the  monthly 
returns  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  Calcutta  for  a period  of  26  years.  They  are  shown  in 
he  following  table  : 


TABLE  VIII. 


Total  deaths  returned  as  due  to  Cholera  in  Calcutta  during  each  month  for  a period 

of  tiuenty-six  years. 


Months. 

Jan.  Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot.  , Nov.  1 Dee. 

Tota.1,.  ! 

Deaths 

7,160  9,31() 

14,710 

19,382 

13,335 

6,325 

3,979  i 3,440 

j 3,935 

6,211  8,323  1 8,159 

104,295 

Dr.  Payne’s  table  includes  the  deaths  returned  during  each  month  from  1865  to 
1876,  and  is  as  follows : — 


TABLE  IX. 

Monthly  Cholera  deaths  in  Calcutta  from  1865  to  1876. 


Years. 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  j 

March. 

April. 

May.  1 

June.  [ 

July. 

Aug.  1 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1865 

136 

396  ' 

508 

756 

400 

131 

162 

392 

496 

432 

817 

452 

1866 

509 

826  1 

1,193 

736 

616 

885 

552 

491 

371 

236 

203 

208 

1867 

67 

142  i 

292 

343 

315 

137 

108 

56 

1.50 

277 

243 

140 

1868 

252 

328  1 

694 

.591 

360 

174 

97 

395 

188 

3.50 

405 

352 

1869 

264 

428  1 

760 

746 

698 

331 

. 78 

53 

41 

57 

78 

58 

1870 

171 

259 

257 

382 

166 

118 

50 

40 

30 

37 

22 

32 

1871 

53 

96 

55 

85 

29 

23 

25 

41 

70 

86 

128 

109 

1872 

80 

81 

64 

70 

66 

65 

71 

79  . 

61 

86 

181 

248 

1873 

133 

189  ! 

221 

163 

153 

99 

69 

31 

26 

24 

28 

29 

1874 

69 

182 

193 

250 

217 

86 

42 

39 

24 

29 

67 

131 

1875 

130 

73 

268 

268 

119 

66 

32 

35 

55 

150 

368 

172 

1876 

91 

226 

343 

268 

168 

126 

42 

32  1 

31 

41 

259 

244 

Total  ... 

1,955 

3,226 

4,848 

1 

4,658 

3,306 

2,231 

1,318 

, 1,684 

1.543 

1,805 

2,789 

2,175 

As  these  tables  furnish  by  far  the  most  important  data  which  we  possess  in  reference 
to  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  their  results 


* I.ondon  : John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street,  ISliG. 
t Report  of  the  Health  Officer  for  Calcutta,  by  A.  Payne,  M.D.,  Calcutta,  1877. 
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alone  first,  reserving  those  regarding  the  more  limited  communities  to  be  noticed 
afterwards. 

That  their  results  in  general  agree  very  closely  is  evident  even  on  a casual  inspection. 
The  first  table  gives  a total  of  104,295  for  the  26  years’  mortality,  or  an  average  of 
869T2  per  month  when  the  entire  period  is  sub-divided  into  12  monthly  periods. 

The  month  in  which  the  actual  numbers  most  nearly  approach  this  average  is 
November,  the  26  years’  deaths  of  which  are  8,323. 

The  second  table  for  12  years  gives  a total  mortality  of  31,538,  or  a monthly  average 
of  2628T.  Here  again  November,  with  a total  mortality  of  2,789,  is  the  nearest  to 
the  average.  We  are  thus  justified  in  regarding  November  as  a month  of  average 
cholera-prevalence — as  a month  presenting  the  conditions  producing  the  disease  in  a 
state  of  medium  intensity — and  consequently  in  employing  it  as  a starting-point  for 
comparison,  and  the  conditions  then  existent  as  bases  for  the  study  of  those  present 
at  other  times. 

The  order,  proceeding  from  minimum  to  maximum,  which  the  individual  months 
hold  in  regard  to  prevalence  in  the  two  tables,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
also  includes  a third  column,  showing  the  order  in  prevalence  since  the  beginning  of 
1871 


TABLE  X. 

Mo^iths  arranged  in  order  of  Cholera-prevalence  from  minimum  to  maxiovam. 


Order. 

Dr.  Maepherson’s  taple. 

Dr.  Payne's  table. 

Dr.  Payne’s  table  from  1871. 

1 

August. 

July. 

August. 

2 

September. 

September. 

September. 

3 

July. 

August. 

July. 

•i 

October. 

October. 

October. 

5 

June. 

January. 

June. 

(! 

January. 

December. 

January. 

7 

December. 

June. 

February. 

S 

November. 

November. 

May. 

0 

February. 

Februar}'. 

December. 

10 

May. 

May. 

November. 

11 

March. 

April. 

April. 

12 

April. 

March. 

March. 

Comparing  the  first  two  columns,  we  find  the  differences  to  be  as  follows : July 

and  August  occupy  reversed  positions,  August  coming  first  and  July  third  in  the  first 
column,  while  July  comes  first  and  August  third  in  the  second  one.  In  both  columns 
October  occupies  the  fourth  place,  but  June,  which  in  the  first  column  precedes,  in 
the  second  follows,  January  and  December.  In  both  columns  the  rest  of  the  order  is 
identical,  save  that  in  one  April,  in  the  other  March,  comes  last. 
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Next,  comparing  the  first  and  third  columns,  we  find  an  entire  agreement  for  the 
first  six  months;  but  after  this,  December  and  November  change  places  with  February 
and  May,  whilst  March  and  April  again  occur  in  reversed  order.  The  principal  use 
of  the  second  comparison  is  to  show  how,  in  examining  the  results  of  very  short 
periods,  whilst  we  find  a general  agreement  with  those  of  longer  ones,  minor  differences 
are  introduced  by  the  exceptional  occurrences  of  particular  years. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  tables  as  a whole,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  agreement  between  their  results  may  be  considerably  augmented  by  removing 
the  figures  regarding  one  great  cholera  season — that  of  1865-66 — from  the  second 
table.  If  we  do  this,  starting  with  September  1865,  in  wdrich  the  great  rise  in 
prevalence  began,  and  removing  the  figures  of  each  of  the  subsequent  months  up  to 
the  following  September,  we  get  the  following  series  of  figures  as  the  monthly  totals 
for  the  remaining  1 1 years  : — 

TABLE  XI. 


Total  Gliolera  Deaths  from  1865  to  1876,  exclusive  of  the  jjeriod  between 
September  1865  and  September  1866. 


Months. 

.Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April . 

May.  ' 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Deaths 

],44() 

2,400 

3,055 

3,922 

2,690 

1,346 

766 

1,193 

1,047 

1,373 

1,927 

1,723 

The  tables  now  agree,  save  that  June  and  July  change  places  with  October  and 
August.  April  now  appears  in  both  tables  as  the  month  of  maximum  prevalence,  and 
the  relation  which  the  figures  for  November  and  December  bear  to  one  another  comes 
to  be  closely  similar  in  both  cases. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  average  annual  course  of  cholera  as  exhibited  in  these 
figures  really  is.  Taking  November  as  most  nearly  representing  the  average  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  and  therefore  as  a good  starting-point,  we  find  successive  diminutions 
in  prevalence  during  December  and  January,  a rapid  rise  in  February,  continuing  to 
the  maximum  in  March  and  April,  a marked  diminution  in  May,  continued  through 
June,  to  a minimum  in  July,  August  and  September,  and  finally  a rise  in  October  to 
reach  the  average  in  November.  Stating  the  facts  of  prevalence  in  most  general 
terms,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  four  months  in  which  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
greatly  exceeds  the  average,  three  months  in  which  it  falls  far  short  of  it,  and  five 
months  in  which  it  ranges  round  it,  the  prevalence  in  November  approaching  it  more 
nearly  than  that  of  any  other  month. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  more  important  masses  of  data  at  our  disposal,  and 
we  may  next  examine  those  relative  to  various  limited  communities  in  order  to  see 
how  far  they  agree  with  the  others. 
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The  next  two  tables  contain  the  deaths  from  cholera  which  occurred  among  the 
European  troops  in  Fort  William  from  1826  to  1857,  and  the  admissions  from  1826 
to  1849  and  1858  to  1876.  The  figures  are  those  of  Dr.  Bryden’s  statistical  tables 
regarding  cholera.  Deaths  have  been  stated  separately  from  admissions,  because  they 
are  less  liable  to  suspicion  in  respect  of  errors  of  diagnosis,*  and  because  the  previous 
statistics  which  we  have  been  considering  have  referred  to  deaths  alone.  The  returns 
of  admissions  per  month  in  Dr.  Bryden’s  tables  cease  with  the  year  1849,  after  which 
only  deaths  are  given  until  1858,  from  which  date  monthly  admissions  and  total  annual 
deaths  are  recorded,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  our  two  tables  do  not  embrace  the 
same  period  of  years. 


* In  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  to  be  noted  th.at  some  of  the  returns  regarding  Foi't  William  are  very 
open  to  suspicion  ; for  example,  we  find  that  in  1S.I8,  12ii  .admissions  and  only  8 deaths  from  cholera  are  recorded, 
giving  a rate  of  mortality  very  unlike  that  which  is  encountered  in  true  cholera  at  the  present  time.  'Phe 
numbers  of  admissions  and  of  deaths,  with  the  jiercentages  of  the  latter  to  average  strength  from  182(1  to  187(1. 
arc  as  follows  : — 


TABLE  XII. 

Annual  Returns  of  Cholera,  among  European  Troojjs  in  Fort  William. 


Yeab. 

Cholera.  I 

I 

1 Year. 

Cholera. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Percentage 
oi:  deaths  to  i 
strength.  | 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Percentage 
ot  deaths  to 
strength. 

1826  

84 

46 

" i 

7-6  1 

i 1852*  

20 

1827  

40 

18 

1-9 

1853*  

13 

1828  

26 

13 

1-4 

1854*  

6 

1829  

46 

14 

1 1855*  

21 

1830  

57 

11 

1 -0 

1856*  

41 

1831  

17 

4 

0-4 

1857*  

73t 

1832  

19 

2 

0-2 

1858  

92 

55 

7-1 

1833  

20 

5 

0-7  1 

1 1859  

14 

9 

0-6 

1834  

10 

3 

0-4  ' 

1860  

59 

40 

3-3 

1835  

15 

0 

((•(,)  1 

1861  

18 

9 

0-8 

1836  

7 

0 

O-O 

1862  

16 

13 

1-1 

1837  

7 

1 

0-1 

1863  

5 

4 

0-5 

1838  

126 

1 8 

0-8  ' 

1864  

7 

2 

0-2 

1839  

9 

1 2 

0-2 

1865  

0 

1 

OT 

1840  

37 

1 IT 

2-3  i 

1866  

4 

2 

0-2 

1841  

69 

23 

3-3 

1867  

3 

2 

0-2 

1842  

118 

59 

6T 

1 1868  

6 

5 

0-5 

1843  

24 

15 

1-4 

1 1869  

0 

0 

0-0 

1 1844  

15 

7 

1-3 

1870  

4 

2 

0-2 

1845  

29 

14 

30 

1 1871  

0 

0 

0-0 

1846  

31 

21 

4-4 

j 1872  

2 

1 

OT 

1847  

5 

0-3 

1873  

3 

1 

OT 

1848  

12 

9 

1-1 

1874  

1 

1 

OT 

1849  

5 

1 4 

0-4 

i 1875  

0 

0 

0-0 

1850*  

6 

j 1876  

5 

5 

OT 

1851*  

20 

* 1850  to  1857  records  of  admissions  are  incomplete,  and  the  strength  not  known, 
t Fort  IVilliam  and  Calcutta  hospitals  (soldiers,  sailors,  etc.  ?). 
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TABI.E  XIII. 

Cholera  deaths  among  European  Troops  in  Fort  Williann,  1826  to  1849  and  1850  to  1857. 
[^Tlie  figures  of  latter  joeriod  refer  to  deaths  of  Earop)ean  Troops  in  “ CalcuttaT~\ 


Months. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  ' Dec. 

Deaths 

182G— 49 

9 

19 

37 

77 

75 

16 

8 

6 

9 

12 

22  7 

1850—57 

2 

14 

19 

28 

11 

32 

10 

24 

10 

27  i lit 

Total 

11 

33 

56 

105 

86 

48(a) 

11 

1 16 

33(5) 

22 

49  2<> 

(«) — Thirty-one  ocourred  in  June  1857.  | (b) — Twenty-three  occurred  in  September  185(i. 

TABLE  XIV. 


Cholera  admissions  among  Europ)ean  Troops  in  Fort  William,  1826  to  1876. 
[_Deaths  alone  registered  during  1850-55  and  1857.] 


Months. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Admissions 

51 

72 

169 

274 

212(a) 

107 

59 

65 

84 

64 

100 

62 

(a) — Forty-nine  of  these  admissions  occurred  in  182(i. 


These  tables  show  results  which,  in  reference  to  the  general  phenomena  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  substantially  agree  with  those  regarding  the 
population  at  large.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  that  referring  to  deaths,  which  we 
have  already  seen  cause  to  regard  as  the  one  more  accurately  representing  the  facts. 
The  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  results  lie  in  the  greater  relative  fall  in 
prevalence  in  December  and  January  among  the  troops,  and  in  the  fact  that  among 
them  the  months  of  maximum  prevalence  are  April  and  May,  in  place  of  March  and 
April.  The  general  phenomena  of  the  rise  of  prevalence  at  the  close  of  the  rainy 
season,  followed  by  a fall  during  December  and  January,  and  of  a second  great  rise  in 

the  succeeding  months,  followed  by  a great  fall  during  the  rains,  are  exactly  those 

which  we  met  with  in  the  former  tables. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  admissions  from  cholera  among  the 

Native  troops  in  Fort  William  and  in  Alipore  cantonment  from  1864  to  1876  : — 


TABLE  XV. 

Cholera  Admissions  among  Native  Troopjs  in  Fort  William,  1863-64  and  1867  to  1876. 


Months. 

Jan. 

Feb.  I March. 

April.  May. 

June. 

July,  j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  Nov. 

Deo. 

.Admissions 

3 

6 1 4 

11  19 

8 

0 

0 

3 

1 6 

4 
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TABLE  XVI. 

Cholera  Admissions  arnowj  Na.tive  Troops  in  Calcutta  \_Fort  ^yiUiam  and  Alipo^'e], 

1852  to  1876. 


Mouths. 

Jail. 

Feb.  March.  April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.  1 
1 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

26 

.\dmissions 

14 

37  94  97 

85 

41 

34 

19 

21  ' 

15 

27 

The  period  included  is  of  such  short  duration  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find 
how  far  these  tables  corroborate  the  results  of  the  previous  ones. 

Our  last  sources  of  data  regarding  seasonal  prevalence  lie  in  the  great  jail  at 
Alipore.  Only  39  cases  are  recorded  as  having  occurred  at  the  Presidency  jail  (1872 
to  1876).  The  following  table  shows  the  figures  regarding  cholera  admissions  in  the 
Alipore  Jail  from  1854  to  1876.  Like  the  previous  tables,  its  materials  are  derived 
from  Dr.  Bryden’s  statistics  of  cholera  : — 


TABLE  XVII. 

Cholera  Admissions  in  Alipore  Jail,  1854  to  1876. 


Months. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

'April.  May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.  ; Nov. 

Dec. 

Admissions 

29 

101 

284 

153  1 60 

114* 

133f 

35 

41 

69  77 

32 

* Forty-one  of  these  admissions  occurred  in  186(3. 

t Nineteen  of  these  admissions  occurred  in  1858  and  thirty-four  in  1859. 


The  results  in  this  last  table  differ  from  those  in  the  former  ones  in  showing  a 
comparatively  high  prevalence  in  June  and  July.  This  discrepancy  is,  however,  greatly 
reduced  in  importance,  when  we  find  fhat  41  of  the  total  admissions  in  June 
occurred  in  one  year,  and  53  of  those  in  July  in  two  successive  years. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  this  series  of  minor  tables  regarding  limited  communities 
is  confirmatory  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  indications  afforded  by  the  statistics 
of  the  first  two,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe  how  much  data  derived  from 
limited  communities  may  furnish  trustworthy  indices  regarding  the  seasonal  prevalence 
of  disease.  The  great  requirement  is,  that  they  should  embrace  a sufficiently  pro- 
longed period  to  do  away  with  the  fallacies  introduced  by  exceptional  outbreaks ; 
where  this  condition  is  fultilled,  such  data  may  be  resorted  to  with  tolerable  confidence. 
It  is  evident  that  such  figures,  when  thus  employed,  are  in  great  measure  free  from 
the  sources  of  fallacy  inherent  in  them  when  employed  as  an  index  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  cholera  among  the  population  at  large  in  one  year  as  compared  with 
another. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  IVITH 
THOSE  IN  PREVALENCE  OF  CHOLERA  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Having  acquired  this  information  regarding  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
prevalence  of  cholera,  we  have  now  to  enquire  into  the  meteorological  and  other 
physical  conditions  coincident  with  them,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  determine  whether 
any  connection  he  traceable  between  the  two  series  of  phenomena ; whether,  in  fact, 
there  be  any  series  of  meteorological  and  physical  constants  characterising  the 
various  seasons  of  prevalence  when  compared  with  one  another. 

The  conditions  which  have  been  selected  for  consideration  are.  (1)  atmospheric 
pressure,  (2)  air-temperature,  (3)  atmospheric  humidity,  (4)  rain-fall,  (5)  water-level, 
(6)  soil-temperature,  and  (7)  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air — mainly 
regarded  as  an  index  of  soil-ventilation. 

The  sources  from  which  our  data  regarding  these  conditions  are  derived  are  the 
following  : — (1)  the  Report  on  the  Meteorology  of  India  in  1875,  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Blanford,  Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Grovernment  of  India  ; (2)  the  Report  of  the 
Meteorological  Reporter  to  the  Grovernment  of  Bengal  for  1874  ; (3)  the  Abstracts  of 
the  Meteorological  Observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  Greneral’s  Office  from  the  year 
1856  ; (4)  the  register  of  water-level  kept  at  the  Alipore  Jail  by  Dr.  S.  Lynch  since 
1870 ; (5)  our  own  observations  regarding  the  temperature  and  carbonic  acid  of  the 
soil-air. 

(a)  Atmospheric  Pressure. 

The  accompanying  diagram  and  table  show  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric 
pressure  compared  with  cholera  prevalence.  In  the  diagram  the  line  of  atmospheric 
pressure  is  drawn  to  the  second  decimal  place  of  the  9 years’  averages  given  in 
Mr.  Blanford’s  report  and  reproduced  in  the  table.  The  cholera  line  was  originally 
constructed  on  a scale  allowing  one  graduation  to  every  thousand,  and  the  figures 
employed  are  those  of  the  total  obtained  on  adding  Drs.  Macpherson’s  and  Payne's 
statistics  together.  The  figures  in  the  table  explain  themselves. 

TABLE  XVIII. 


Average  Monthly  Atmospheric  Pressure  (9  years)  compjared  ivith  Cholera-prevalence. 


Nov. 

Deo. 

.Tan. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Year. 

Average  pres«  ure 

29-980 

30  030 

30-011 

29-918 

29-856 

29-767 

29-685 

29-650 

29-545 

29-608 

29-089 

29-831 

29-980 

29-787 

i 

(Macpherson)  . 

8,323 

8,159 

7,150 

9,340 

14,710 

^R658 

13,335 

0,325 

3,979 

3,440 

3,935 

6,211 

8,323 

104,295 

(Payne) 

2,789 

2.175 

1,955 

3,220 

4,848 

3,306 

2,231 

1,318 

1.084 

1,513 

1,805 

2,789 

31,538 

6 

Total  

1U12 

10,331. 

9,105 

12, ,572 

19,558 

24,0.40 

1 18,041 

8,556 

5,297 

5,124 

5,178 

8,010 

11,112 

135,833 
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Influence  of  Atmospheric  Temperature. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  table  and  diagram  the  months  are  arranged 
starting  from  November,  in  place  of  from  the  commencement  of  the  calendar  year. 
The  same  arrangement  has  been  followed  in  the  subsequent  tables  and  diagrams 
in  connection  with  Calcutta.  The  arrangement  was  adopted  because  November,  as 
the  month  of  average  prevalence,  forms  a good  starting  point  for  comparison  ; but 
other  advantages  also  attend  it,  one  of  which  is  that,  so  far  as  the  phenomena  of 
rainfall  are  concerned,  October  makes  a more  natural  termination  to  the  year  than 
December. 


Atmosiiheric-pressure  curve  [‘J  years]  ... 


Cholera  deaths  [38  years] 


Diagram  1.— Atmospheric  Pressure  and  Cholera-prevaleuce  in  Calcutta. 


The  result  of  the  comparison  shows  that  the  season  of  minimum  prevalence  is 
characterised  by  low  atmospheric  pressure.  Farther  than  this,  however,  the  coincidence 
ceases.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  definite  relation  between 
degree  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  prevalence  of  cholera.  December  and  January, 
the  months  of  maximum  pressure,  show  less  prevalence  than  November  on  the  one 
hand,  and  much  less  than  February,  March,  April,  and  ]\[ay  on  the  other.  So 
again  June  shows  lower  atmospheric  pressure,  but  much  higher  prevalence  than 
August  and  September.  Atmospheric  pressure,  considered  in  the  light  of  these 

data,  cannot  be  regarded  as  exerting  any  direct  influence  on  the  prevalence  of 
cholera.  The  coincidence  of  low  atmospheric  pressure  with  minimum  prevalence 
must  be  regarded  as  such  only,  or  if  any  influence  be  exerted  by  the  pressure, 
it  must  act  through  some  intermediate  agency. 

(b)  Atmospheric  Temperature. 

A mere  glance  at  the  table  and  diagram  below  renders  it  evident  that  temperature, 
if  it  exert  any  influence  on  the  variations  in  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta,  does  so 
only  in  a very  subordinate  way.  We  find  periods  of  maximum,  minimum  and  medium 
prevalence  occurring  with  an  almost  unaltered  temperature.  For  example,  the  average 
temperatures  of  April  and  July  only  differ  by  1°'2,  whilst  the  former  month  is  one 
of  maximum,  the  latter  one  of  minimum  prevalence.  Again,  the  temperatures  of  March 
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TABLE  XIX. 


Avermje  monthly  Temperature  (23  years)  compared  toith  Cholera-prevalence. 


Nov. 

Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar. 

April,  i 

May. 

June. 

.July. 

Aug.  j 

1 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  ' 

Nov.  ' 

Year. 

Average  Temperature 

7P9 

68-1  67-7  73-0  80-5 

81-7 

86-2 

84-9 

83-0 

1 

83-1 

83-3 

81 '5 

74-9 

79°-3 

I Cholera. 

(Maepherson)  ... 
(Payne) 

8,323 

2,789 

8,1S9  7,150  9, .310  14,710 

2,175  1,965  3,226  4,848 

4,658 

13,335 

3,306 

6,325 

2,231 

3,979 

1,318 

6,297 

3,440 

3,935 

1,543 

6,211 

1,805 

8,323  ' 
2,789 

104,291 

31,53!- 

Tot.\l 

11,112 

10,334  9,105  12,672  19,568 

24,040 

16,641 

, 8,656 

6,124 

5,478 

8,016 

11,112 

135,831 

and  October  differ  only  by  1°  0,  but  INIarch  is  a month  of  maximum,  October  of 


medium,  prevalence  : — 


/Atmospheric  Temperature  [mean  of  23  .! 
years]. 

V 

Total  monthly  Cliolera  (Deatlis)  [38  I 
years]. 


Diagram  2. — Atmosplieiic  Temperature  and  Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta. 

Whilst  this  is  the  case,  there  is  at  the  same  time  some  evidence  which  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  temperature  exerting  a subordinate  influence  on  the  prevalence. 
Taking  the  months  from  November  to  April,  we  get  the  following  results : 

TABLE  XX. 


Temperature  and  Cholera  from  November  to  April. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

; March. 

April,  i 

Temperature  ... 

...  i 74-0 

08-1 

()7-7 

730 

; SO-5 

84-7 

j Cholera  i U,112 

1 i 

10,384 

!l,105 

12,572 

111,558 

24,04(1  ^ 

Starting  from  November,  we  have  two  months  of  diminishing  temperature  and 
prevalence  followed  by  three  months  of  increasing  temperature  and  prevalence.  This 
alone  would  hardly  afford  ground  for  any  positive  conclusion  ; but  we  shall  find  here- 
after in  considering  the  data  regarding  other  conditions,  that  some  disturbing  influence 
manifests  itself  during  December  and  January,  breaking  in  on  the  coincidence  between 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  those  conditions  which  otherwise  correspond  in  their 
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fluctuations  most  accurately  with  those  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  hardly  anything 
else  to  which  we  can  ascribe  this  save  the  temperature.  Taking  this  into  consideration 
together  with  the  well-established  fact  of  the  general  tendency  to  subsidence  or  even 
disappearance  of  the  disease  during  the  winter  months  of  periods  of  its  epidemic  mani- 
festation in  Europe,  there  appear  to  be  grounds  for  ascribing  some  influence  to  the 
atmospheric  temperature  on  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta.  The  precise  method 
in  which  it  acts  remains,  however,  undetermined.  That  it  acts  directly  is  extremely 
improbable,  but  there  are  many  indirect  means  by  winch  it  may  produce  an  effect. 
Whatever  the  latter  may  be,  they  must,  at  all  events,  be  entirely  independent  of 
peculiar  habits  of  life  of  one  section  of  the  community  as  compared  with  another,  for 
we  find  as  marked  a decrease  in  prevalence  among  the  European  troops  as  among  the 
Native  community. 

(c)  Atmospheric  Humidity. 

TABLE  XXL 

Average  ■monthly  Atmosijlieric  Hwnddity  (8  years)  co'^tipared  with  Cholera-prev(dence. 


' Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

liar.  , April.  | 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

j Oct. 

L 

1 Nov. 

I Year.  ' 

Humidity 

71 

68 

68 

68 

67  73 

75 

87 

88 

H7 

80 

n 

70 

(Macpherson)... 

(Payne) 

8,323 

2,789 

8,159 

2,176 

7,1.50 
1 ,955 

9,346 

3,226 

14,710  19,382 
4,818  ' 4,658 

13,335 

3,3011 

6,325 

2,231 

.3,979 

1,318 

‘S,U0 

3,935 

1,54.3 

6,211 

1,805 

8,323 

2,789 

104,295 
31, .533  : 

Total 

11,112 

10,.334 

9,105 

12,672 

19,558  24,040 

10,641 

8,556 

5,297 

5,121 

5,478 

8,016 

11,112 

135,833 

The  diagram  differs  from  the  previous  ones  in  its  method  of  construction,  the  line 
showing  the  Relative  Humidity  representing  the  reverse  and  not  the  direct  relation  ; 
in  other  words,  the  lower  the  degree  of  humidity,  the  higher  the  scale  on  the 
diagram.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  because  there  is  a certain  amount  of  coin- 
cidence between  diminished  humidity  and  increased  cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta 
and  the  coincidence  being  of  the  reverse  nature,  the  amount  of  it  is  rendered  more 
clear  by  arranging  the  lines  accordingly. 


Diagra.m  3.— Atmospheric  Humidity  and  Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta. 
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Starting  as  usual  from  November,  we  find  a considerable  decrease  of  liumidity  in 
December,  continuing  until  February,  and  followed  by  a slight  fall  to  the  minimum 
in  March.  A considerable  increase  occurs  in  April,  followed  by  a smaller  one  in  May 
next  follows  a rapid  increase  through  June  and  July  to  the  maximum  in  August.  This 
is  followed  by  a slight  fall  in  September,  succeeded  by  a considerable  fall  in  October, 
and  an  even  greater  one  in  November.  The  above  data  refer  to  the  facts  of  8 years, 
but  very  much  the  same  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table  of  monthly  averages 
from  November  1864  to  October  1876,  which  was  specially  compiled  from  the  meteoro- 
logical abstracts  of  the  observations  taken  at  the  Surveyor  General’s  Office  for  com- 
parison with  the  figures  of  cholera-prevalence  of  the  same  ])eriod. 

TABLE  XXII. 


Average  monthly  Humidity  (November  1864  to  October  1876)  and  average 
monthly  Prevalence  (January  1865  to  October  1876). 


Month. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

1 Sept. 

Oct. 

1 

Nov.  ' 

Humidity 

j 70 

68 

6!) 

66 

65 

68 

72  ■ 

80 

85 

86 

85 

77 

70 

Average  cholera 

230 

17.5 

162 

268 

101 

388 

275 

185 

109 

110 

128 

150 

230 

In  this  table  the  humidity  of  November  is  slightly  lower  than  in  the  previous 
table.  That  of  December  is  the  same  as  in  it,  but  January  shows  a slight  increase, 
and  February  a decrease  as  compared  with  December.  March  again  gives  the  minimum 
humidity,  but  the  rise  between  March  and  April  is  less  than  that  between  April  and 
]\Iay.  August  again  gives  the  maximum,  and  July  and  September  are  equal  as  before. 
We  again  encounter  a rapid  fall  in  October  and  November,  but  the  fall  between 
September  and  October  is  greater  in  place  of  less  than  that  between  October  and 
November.  Taken  generally,  however,  the  results  of  the  two  tables  agree  closely,  the 
periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  being  identical  in  both. 

On  comparing  these  data  with  the  figures  of  cholera,  some  very  striking  coin- 
cidences present  themselves.  We  find  the  periods  of  maximum  prevalence  and  of 
minimum  humidity,  and  of  minimum  prevalence  and  maximum  humidity,  coinciding 
very  closely.  Taking  Dr.  Payne’s  figures  alone,  we  have  maximum  prevalence  and 
minimum  humidity  in  March,  and  taking  Dr.  Macpherson’s  figures,  or  the  total  of  both 
sets,  we  find  minimum  prevalence  and  maximum  humidity  in  August.  Not  to  lay 
much  weight  on  such  details,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  general  coincidence  of 
the  phenomena  of  seasonal  yaevalence  in  Calcutta  with  those  of  the  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  atmospheric  humidity.  The  maximum  and  minimum  periods  hold  a reverse 
relation ; there  is  a rapid  rise  in  cholera  coincident  with  an  equally  rapid  fall  in 
humidity  during  October  and  November,  and  a similar  phenomenon  of  coincident  fall 
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in  prevalence  and  rise  in  humidity  occurs  in  May  and  June.  The  greatest  want  of 
coincidence  is  presented  by  the  phenomena  of  December  and  January  and  of  April. 
In  December  and  January,  as  compared  with  November,  there  is  diminished  prevalence 
coincident  with  diminished  humidity,  and  in  April  compared  with  INIarch,  there  is 
increased  humidity  coincident  with  a prevalence  which  our  data  lead  us  to  regard  as 
increased  in  place  of  diminished. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  temperature  may  here  be  recurred  to  in  reference 
to  the  exceptional  relations  occupied  by  the  humidity  and  prevalence  of  December  and 
January.  Assuming  that  elevation  of  temperature  and  depression  of  humidity  favour 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta,  and  that  the  opposite  conditions  produce  a 
reverse  effect,  let  us  endeavour  to  estimate  the  combined  effect  of  the  conditions  of 
temperature  and  humidity  present  in  each  individual  month.  For  convenience  of 
calculation,  degrees  of  temperature  and  of  humidity  may  be  regarded  as  of  equal  value 
in  reference  to  prevalence.  We  know  that  November  is  a month  in  which  prevalence 
is  of  nearly  average  intensity,  and  the  conditions  of  the  month  which  favour  prevalence 
must  therefore  occupy  a similar  position  in  respect  to  those  of  other  months.  The 
humidity  of  November  is  71,  its  temperature  is  74°'9.  Passing  to  Decembei',  we  have 
a humidity  of  68  and  a temperature  of  68°T  ; that  is,  we  have  increased  prevalence 
favoured  by  3 degrees  of  humidity,  and  diminished  prevalence  favoured  by  6’8  degrees 
of  temperature.  According  to  this  there  is  an  excess  of  3°-8  in  favour  of  diminished 
prevalence,  and  the  conditions  of  December  in  respect  of  temperature  and  humidity 
in  relation  to  prevalence  are  as — 3°'8,  compared  with  those  of  November  as  zero. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  the  remaining  months,  we  obtain  the  following 
series  of  figures  : — 


TABLE  XXII 1. 


Relations  of  the  vari&m  months  in  respect  of  combined  influence  of  JIv/midity 
and  Temperature. 


Months. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.]  an. 

Peb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Combined 

conditions. 

For  8 years 

o-o 

— 3-8 

—4-2 

+ -2-1 

+ 9-(i 

+ 7-8 

+ 7-3 

—2-0 

—7-4 

— S-4 

— 

—3-4 

0-0 

For  12  years 

0-0 

—4 '.5 

— frl 

+ 1-7 

-I-10-3 

+ 11-.5 

+ 8-7 

- 0-2 

— G-8 

—8-1 

— 7-0 

—0-5 

0-0 

The  relation  borne  by  the  combined  conditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  to 
cholera  jjre valence  is  shown  in  Diagram  4 of  the  phenomena  for  the  twelve-year  period. 

It  certainly  is  curious  how  closely  the  line  representing  the  aggregate  of  conditions 
here  assumed  to  influence  the  prevalence  of  cholera  corresponds  with  that  representing 
the  actual  prevalence. 

i6 
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Comparisons  of  the  phenomena  of  individual  years  fail  to  show  such  close  corre- 
spondence between  conditions  of  atmospheric  humidity  and  prevalence  as  is  indicated 
by  the  present  data.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  institute 
accurate  comparisons  for  brief  periods,  such  as  individual  months,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  the  actual  distribution  of  the  cholera  prevalence  throughout  their  course,  and 


A combined  Relative  Humidity  and 
Temperature  curve  [12  years]. 


Total  monthly  Cholera  Deaths  [12 
years]. 


Diageam  4. — Relations  of  Cholera-prevalence  for  12  years  to  contemporaneous  Humidity 
and  Temperature. 


to  compare  the  data  with  those  of  the  actual  humidity  coincident  with  the  prevalence 
at  different  times,  the  mere  monthly  averages  of  the  two  phenomena  being  in  this 
case  evidently  capable  of  giving  rise  to  very  incorrect  conclusions.  Moreover,  the 
degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  directly  in  producing  pre- 
valence; it  can  only  act  by  increasing  predisposition  or  by  favouring  the  development, 
diffusion,  or  preservation  of  the  agent  producing  the  disease,  so  that  any  influence 
which  it  possesses  may  be  neutralised  by  the  action  of  other  conditions. 


(d)  Rainfall. 
TABLE  XXIV. 


Average  mooithly  Rainfall  (47  years)  compared  with  Gholera, -prevalence. 


Months. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

■Ian.  1 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

1 June. 

July.  1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oot.  1 Nov. 

j Year. 

Rainfall  

0-66 

0-24 

0-44  j 

0-83 

1-28 

2-49 

5-46 

12-13 

12-04  j 

13-71 

10-17 

5-61  j 0-6G 

65-6 

cd 

(Maepher-’on)... 
(Payne) 

8,323 

2,789 

8,159 

2,176 

7,150 
1,965  , 

9,346 

3,226 

14,710 

4,e48 

19,392 

4,6oJS 

H,33i 

3,306 

' G,325 
2,211 

3,979  3. 4-1.0 

1,318  , 1,G81 

3,935 

I.5J3 

6,211  8,323 

1,805  2,7c9 

‘104,295  ! 
31,5.)S  1 

Q 

Tot.u, 

11,112 

10,331 

9,105 

12,572 

19,558  : 

24,040 

16,611 

8,55G 

5,297  , 

5,124 

5,478 

8,01«  , 11,112 

135,833  1 

In  this  diagram,  as  in  Diagram  3,  the  line  representing  the  rainfall  has  been 
inverted,  in  order  to  show  the  somewhat  reverse  relation  occu[>ied  by  the  rainfall  and 
cholera-prevalence.  Beginning  with  the  question  of  average  rainfall,  we  find,  first,  a 
period  of  months  in  which  the  rainfall  does  not  amount  to  one  inch,  then  three  months 
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with  a fall  ranging  from  1’28  in  March  to  5'46  in  May.  Next  follows  a second  period 
of  four  months — that  of  the  rainy  season — with  averages  ranging  from  10  to  nearly 


Diaoham  5. — Rainfall  and  Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta.  (The  Engraver  has  not  kej)t 
the  curve  rigidly  to  the  scale  in  sonic  parts.) 

14  inches,  and  finally  we  have  October  with  an  average  of  5'61  inches,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  May.  Stated  generally,  there  are  four  months  of  maximum, 
four  months  of  minimum,  and  four  months  of  intermediate  rainfall  ; but  whilst  the 
months  of  maximum  and  minimum  form  continuous  groups,  the  intermediate  months 
are  divided  into  two  unequal  sections  by  the  other  periods,  three  of  them  intervening 

between  the  minimum  and  maximum,  and  the  fourth  between  the  maximum  and 

minimum  periods. 

On  comparing  the  seasonal  rhythm  of  cholera-prevalence  with  that  of  rainfall, 
we  find  that  the  months  for  the  former  also  fall  into  three  groups  of  maximum, 
minimum  and  intermediate  prevalence.  The  groups  in  this  case,  however,  do  not 
precisely  correspond  with  those  of  rainfall,  for  whilst  that  of  maximum  includes  four 
months,  that  of  minimum  includes  three  only,  and  the  remaining  five  months  form 
the  intermediate  group. 

Table  XXV  shows  the  relation  which  the  three  groups  of  months,  arranged 

in  reference  to  rainfall  and  prevalence,  bear  to  one  another. 

The  minimum  months  of  prevalence  correspond  with  three  of  maximum  rainfall ; 
the  maximum  months  of  prevalence  coincide  with  one  of  minimum  and  three  of 
intermediate  rainfall ; the  intermediate  months  of  prevalence  coincide  with  three  of 
minimum,  one  of  intermediate,  and  one  of  maximum  rainfall.  The  correspondence 

between  special  phenomena  of  prevalence  and  special  periods  of  rainfall  is  much 
less  distinct  than  that  between  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  humidity  and  of 
prevalence.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  three  months  of  minimum  prevalence  correspond 
with  three  of  the  period  of  maximum  rainfall,  there  is  nothing  indicating  any  special 
relation  either  direct  or  inverse  between  the  two  phenomena. 
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TABLE  XXV. 

Gomyarison  of  periods  of  maximum,  minimum,  and  intermediate  Raiufall, 
and  Gholera^prevalence. 


Rainfall. 

Cholera. 

( 

.June. 

February. 

July. 

March. 

JIaximura  < 

August. 

April. 

1 

September. 

May. 

November. 

\ 

December. 

July. 

Minimum  ...  ...  i 

.January. 

August. 

February. 

September. 

, 

March. 

January. 

April. 

June. 

Intermediate  4 

May. 

October. 

October. 

November. 

’ 

December. 

Taking  the  period  of  maximum  prevalence,  we  find  that  it  ranges  over  one 
month  of  minimum  and  three  of  intermediate  rainfall ; and  if  we  compare  the  pheno- 
mena of  these  months  more  closely,  the  want  of  any  direct  definite  relation  between 
them  is  even  more  distinctly  brought  out. 


TABLE  XXVI. 

Comparison  of  Rainfall  <i/nd  Cholera-prevalence  from  Fehruary  to  May. 


Months.  5 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

Rainfall 

0-83 

1-28 

2-J9 

5-4(i 

Cholera  ...  ...  ... 

]2,(il2 

19,558 

21,040 

1(:,C41 

Taking  the  data  up  to  April,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  ascribing  significance 
to  the  correspondence  between  increased  rainfall  and  increased  prevalence ; but  when 
we  come  to  May,  we  find  a continued  increase  of  rainfall— and  an  increase,  too, 
fairly  comparable  with  those  preceding  it  in  amount — coincident  with  marked  decrease 
in  place  of  increase  in  prevalence.  A similar  want  of  correspondence  is  manifest  in 
the  data  of  the  months  of  intermediate  prevalence. 
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TABLE  XXV I r. 

Compari son  of  the  Raivfall  v'ith  the  amonvt  of  Cholera  in  the  months  of  Interrnedlate 

Prevalence. 


Months. 

June. 

October. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.Tummry.  j 

Rainfall  ... 

( 12-i.a 

5-(il 

0-24 

0-44  ' 

j Cholera 

1 8,55(: 

8.0  k; 

1 ' 

11,112 

10,334 

11,10.-, 

1 

Here,  on  comparing  June  and  October,  there  is  diminished  rainfall  and  diminished 
prevalence ; on  comparing  October  and  Xovember,  diminished  rainfall  and  greatly 
increased  prevalence ; and  on  comparing  November,  December  and  January,  what  is 
practically  unaltered  rainfall  with  considerable  decrease  in  prevalence. 

There  are  other  conditions  in  reference  to  rainfall,  however,  which  remain  to 
be  considered.  As  yet  the  total  fall  per  month  alone  has  been  dealt  with,  but  it 
is  also  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of  the  fall,  into  questions  relative 
to  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  in  each  month,  the  average  fall  on  each  of 
these  and  the  average  of  the  heaviest  falls  occurring  within  24  hours  in  each  month. 

The  following  table,  constructed  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  observations  at 
the  Surveyor  Greneral's  Office,  shows  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell 
in  each  month  of  the  past  21  years,  together  with  the  average  per  day  of  fall,  and 
the  averages  of  the  heaviest  falls  in  24  hours. 


TABLE  XXVIII. 


Averarje  Characters  of  the.  RainfaU  of  each  month  (21  years). 


1 

[ Month. 

' Nov.  ' 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jarch. 

April. 

May.  , June. 

1 July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Average  rainta'l 

r ■; 

0-73 

0-11  1 

0-40 

1-07 

1-61 

2-07 

5-27  12-90 

13-02 

14-27^ 

10-43 

5-3S 

' 0*73  ' 

Average  days  of  rainfall 

2-6 

0-71 

i-3 

3-1 

4-9 

7*9 

13-4  20-7 

25-7 

26-0 

22-1 

2-6 

1 Average  tall  per  day  of  rain  . . 

; 2-2S 

0-015  , 

0-34 

0-2 

0-32 

0-26 

0-39  0-62 

0-5 

0-54 

0-47 

0-6 

0-28 

Average  of  liighest  falls 

' 0-97 

0-40 

0-52 

0-91 

1-09 

0-92 

1-52  : 3-81 

2-92 

3-32 

2-42 

1-97 

0-97 

These  data  regarding  the  characters  of  the  rainfall  in  different  months  fail  to 
show  any  correspondence  between  the  phenomena  of  rainfall  and  prevalence  beyond 
that  already  indicated  by  the  quantitative  data  alone.  They  show  the  same  fact  of 
the  coincidence  of  minimum  prevalence  with  maximum  rainfall,  but  with  this  all 
indication  of  the  existence  of  any  definite  relation  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena 
ceases  to  present  itself.  At  one  time — February  and  March — there  is  increase  in  the 
average  amount  of  individual  falls  with  increased  prevalence;  at  another — November 
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— there  is  decrease  in  the  amount  of  individual  falls  with  increased  prevalence,  and 
at  a third — May— there  is  increase  in  the  amount  of  individual  falls  with  decreased 
prevalence. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  series  of  data  regarding  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  characters  of  the  rainfall  at  different  times  justifying  a belief  that  it 
exerts  any  direct  action  either  in  producing  or  diffusing  the  essential  cause  of  cholera, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  evidence  that  excessive  rainfall  exerts  a directly 
opposite  action. 


(e)  Level  of  soil- water. 
TABLE  XXIX. 


Gornparison  of  Average  monthly  Water-level  (6  yea,rs)  and  Cholera  prevalence. 


Month. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Average  water-level  ... 

IP'S 

12'-9 

13'-8 

14'-2 

14-4 

14-G 

14-7 

14-0 

12-2 

9-6 

8-2 

9-7 

11-5 

i ■ 

(Maepherson) 

(Payne) 

2789 

8,1.59 

2,175 

7,150 

1,955 

P,31G 

3,220 

11,710 

4,848 

19,362 

4,G58 

13,335 

3,306 

2j231 

3,979 

1,318 

3,440 

1,684 

3,935 

1,543 

6,211 

1,805 

8,323 

2,789 

A 

■p 

Total 

11,112 

10,334 

9,105 

12,572 

19,558 

24,040 

10,641 

8,556 

5,297 

5,124 

5,478 

8,016 

11,112 

The  above  table  and  the  diagram  below  show  the  average  monthly  water-level 
at  the  Alipore  Jail,  where  observations  on  this  point  have  been  conducted  since  1870. 
The  diagram  is  constructed  on  a scale  allowing  one  degree  to  every  6 inches,  and 
the  line  showing  the  fluctuations  in  level  is,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  humidity  and 
rainfall,  drawn  in  a reverse  direction,  rise  on  the  diagram  corresponding  to  actual 
fall,  and  fall  to  rise  of  the  water. 

r 

Mc.-iu  Water-level  0 years  | 

[Inverted  curve]. 


Total  monthly  Cholera  Deaths 
[38  years]. 


DI.VGRAM  (i.— Average  Water-level  and  Choleia-prevalence  in  Calcutta. 

The  average  water-level  for  the  entire  year  is  12'-4.  The  average  annual  fluctuation 
in  level  is  G ’4. 
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The  following  tables  show  the  amount  of  rise  in  each  year,  the  amount  of  fall  from 
one  year  to  another,  and  the  relations  of  the  lowest  water-level  of  each  year  to  one 
another,  taking  that  of  1870  as  zero. 

TABLE  XXX. 


Amount  of  fuctvation  from  lowest  to  highest  level  in  each  ■/jear  f rcrni  1870  to  1876. 


Y.UO  1 

1S70. 

1 

1S71. 

1872. 

1S73. 

1374. 

1375. 

1876. 

Rise  in  water...  ...  ...  ... 

7'-0 

’ 8'-2 

■l'-4 

r/*u 

(i'-8 

5'*i) 

't 

1 .. 

The  greatest  rise  during  the  period  (8'2)  occurred  in  1871,  the  second  in  oixler  (7'9) 
in  1876.  The  minimum  rise  (4’4)  occurred  in  1872. 


TABLE  XXXI. 


Amount  of  fuctuation  from  highest  level  of  one  year  to  lowest  level  of  the  next. 


Yeah. 

1 1870-71. 

1 

1371-71*.  ■ 

1872-78. 

1873-71. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Fall  in  water-level  ... 

(I'T 

9'-0 

4'-(i 

.'/■I 

(/•O 

(i'-7 

7'-4 

The  greatest  fall  occurred  in  1871-72,  the  next  greatest  in  1876-77,  that  is  the 
greatest  falls  succeeded  the  greatest  rises.  The  least  falls  also  followed  the  least  rises. 


TABLE  XXXII. 

Comparative  level  of  the  water  when  farthest  from  the  surface  in  each  year  from 

1870  to  1877.* 


Year. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1870. 

1877. 

Comparison  of  lowest  water-level 

0-0 

-f  10" 

+ 1" 

- 3" 

-5" 

-1-3" 

-5" 

0-0 

The  soil-water  in  1871  was  about  10"  nearer  the  surface  when  at  its  lowest  than  it 
was  in  1870.  In  1872  it  was  1"  nearer  the  surface  than  in  1870.  In  1873  and  1874  it 
was  3"  and  5"  lower  than  in  1870;  in  1875  it  was  3"  higher ; in  1876,  5"  lower;  and  in 
1877  it  attained  the  same  level  as  in  1870. 

The  averages  show  that  the  water  is  nearest  the  surface  in  September,  and  thereafter 


The  sign  indicates  elevation  above  the  level  of  1870;  the  minut  sign  the  reverse. 
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falls  steadily,  until  it  reaches  a maximum  depression  in  May.  from  which  it  again  rises 
rapidly  to  maximum  elevation.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  coincidence  apparent 
between  the  lines  in  the  diagram  indicating  the  course  of  the  phenomena  of  depression 
of  water-level  and  cholera  prevalence.  The  period  of  maximum  prevalence  coincides  with 
part  of  the  period  of  maximum  depi’ession  of  the  water-level,  and  one  of  the  months  of 
minimum  prevalence  with  the  month  of  minimum  depression.  When,  however,  the  data 
are  more  minutely  examined,  the  coincidence  is  found  to  be  a general  one  only,  and 
numerous  divergencies  between  the  courses  of  the  two  phenomena  present  themselves. 
For  example,  the  average  maximum  depression  of  water-level  occurs  in  May  ; but  the 
prevalence  of  May  is  much  less  than  that  of  April.  There  is,  also,  a continued  fall  in 
water-level  in  December  and  January,  coincident  with  the  diminution  of  prevalence 
occurring  at  that  time.  In  fact,  very  much  the  same  failures  in  coincidence  are 
encountered  here  as  in  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  atmospheric  humidity  with  cholera 
YU’evalence ; and  though  we  may  again  have  recourse  to  the  conditions  of  temperature  as 
possibly  accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  December  and  January,  we  still  require  a 
satisfactory  explanation  for  those  of  May. 

Whilst  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  is  associated  with  a low  level  of  the 
soil-water,  the  data  very  clearly  show  that  the  absolute  water-level,  in  itself,  is 
of  no  importance.  This  cannot  be  better  demonstrated  than  by  comparing  the  average 
water-level  and  prevalence  of  July,  October,  and  November. 

TABLE  XXXITI. 


Comparison  of  Water-level  and  Cholera  Prevalence  in  July,  October,  and  November. 


July. 

October.  j November.  ' 

Water-level  (average  (1  3’ears) 

1 12'-2 

9' -7  j ll'-5 

Cholera  (26  years) 

i 5,297 

, 8,016  ^ 11,112 

October  and  November,  whilst  showing  a prevalence  much  greater  than  that  of  July, 
have  a considerably  higher  water-level  than  it  has.  If,  then,  the  concurrence  of  low 
water-level  and  high  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  be  more  than  a mere  coincidence, — 
if  any  casual  relation  exist  between  the  two  phenomena, — it  cannot  be  a direct  simple  one, 
dependent  on  the  mere  mass  of  water  in  the  soil. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  look  into  the  facts  regarding  the 
fluctuations  of  water-level,  compared  with  those  of  actual  prevalence,  during  the  period  in 
which  the  observations  have  been  carried  on. 

Diagram  7 shows  the  monthly  averages  of  water-level  and  rainfall  since  April  1870, 
together  with  the  relative  annual  prevalence  of  cholera  reckoned  from  the  Nove  mber  of 
one  year  to  the  October  of  the  next. 


PART  I.]  Mont]iIy  Averages  of  Water-level  and  Rainfall  in  Calciitta. 
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The  entire  period  has  been  sub-divided  from  November  to  November,  botli  to  render 
the  diagram  uniform  with  those  of  the  general  averages,  and  also  because  November  really 
forms  a more  natural  beginning  of  the  year  in  respect  to  cholera  in  Calcutta  than  January 
does.  The  prevalence  during  each  annual  period  has  been  calculated  from  the  tigures  in 
Dr.  Payne’s  table. 

The  only  point  in  the  diagram  deserving  special  notice  here  is,  that  it  shows  tliat  the 
two  years  of  the  period  which  were  distinguished  by  minimum  prevalence  of  cholera,  1871 
and  1872,  were  both  years  in  which  there  was  relatively  slight  depression  of  the  water- 
level,  Tsucceeding  seasons  in  which  there  had  been  excessive  elevation  of  it.  The 
minimum  of  depression  and  the  maximum  of  elevation  both  occurred  in  1871  : the 


Diagram  7. — The  muntlily  fluctuations  in  Water-level  and  Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta,  together  with 
the  mean  monthly  Rainfall,  since  1870.  [The  water-level  and  rainfall-curves  inverted.] 


minimum  succeeded  a season  in  which  the  elevation  was  the  third  highest  for  the  period  : 
the  maximum  preceded  one  in  w'hich  the  depression  was  the  third  smallest.  Further 
than  this,  however,  no  special  coincidence  can  be  traced  between  the  phenomena  of  w'ater- 
level  and  prevalence  ; but  the  fact  that  the  season  of  1873-74  was  one  of  low  prevalence 
for  the  period  again  shows  that  mere  depression  of  water-level,  mere  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  water  in  the  soil,  is  insuflficient,  in  itself,  to  secure  prevalence. 

One  result  of  the  observations  has  been  to  show  that  the  water-level  in  Calcutta 
cannot  he  accurately  estimated  from  the  data  of  rainfall  alone,  and  more  especially  from 
those  of  total  annual  rainfall.  The  distribution  of  the  rain  throughout  the  year  must 
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be  taken  into  account.  This,  however,  is  not  all  that  is  required  to  secure  a determi- 
nation of  the  relations  home  by  the  water-level  in  one  year  to  that  in  another  ; for  it  is 
evident  that  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  loss  by  evaporation  must  importantly  modify 
the  effect  of  the  addition  by  raintall.  Even  if  the  data  of  temperature  and  atmospheric 
humidity  be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  those  of  rainfall,  only  very  unsatis- 
factory results  are  obtained,  compared  with  those  furnished  by  direct  observation.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  very  distinctly  shown  by  the  preceding  table  (XXXIVj,  showing  the 
particulars  of  rainfall,  temperature,  and  humidity,  from  1870  to  1876,  arranged,  as  ffir  as 
possible,  in  a way  to  facilitate  their  application  to  questions  of  water-level. 


(f)  Soil-temperature. 
TABLE  XXXV. 


Comparismi  of  average  Monthly  Soil-temperature  (3  years)  and  Gholera-previ deuce. 


Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Peb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July,  j 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1 Oct. 

Nov. 

Suil-temperatare. 

78-1 

75-1 

72-6 

73-1 

75-4 

78-8 

80-9 

82-3 

82-3 

81-7 

81-4 

78-1 

(Maepherson)  .. 
g (Payne) 

H..S23 

2,789 

8,159 

2,175 

7,150 

1,955 

9,346 

3,226 

14,710 

19,382 

4,658 

13„335 

3,300 

6,325 

2,231 

3,979 

1,318 

3,4  to 
1.681 

3,935 

1,643 

6,211 
! 1,805 

8,323 

2,789 

^ Total 

11,112 

10,334 

9,105 

12,572 

19,558 

21,040 

1 

16,641 

^ 8,556 

5,297 

5,124 

5,478 

8,016 

11,112 

The  diagram,  in  addition  to  the  lines  indicating  soil-temperature  and  cholera- 
prevalence,  contains  a third  line  of  the  average  atmospheric  temperature,  in  order  to 
allow  of  ready  comparison  of  the  relations  of  the  air  above  and  within  the  soil  in  this 
respect. 


= Soil  Teiiiperature  curve. 
= Air  Temperature  curve. 


Diagkam  8. — Average  Soil-temperature  at  6 feet  below  the  surface,  and  Cholera-prevalence. 

The  data  regarding  temperature  are  those  of  the  soil  at  a depth  of  six  feet  from 
the  surface,  and  therefore  represent  the  conditions  of  a stratum  towards  the  lower  portion 
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of  the  layer  of  soil,  which  lies  permanently  above  the  soil-water.  The  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  is  78’5.*  The  minimum  soil-temperature  occurs  in  January  ; the  maximum 
in  June  and  July.  The  temperature  exceeds  that  of  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  and  January ; falls  far  short  of  it  during  March,  April,  and 
May  ; and  is  almost  equal  to  it  during  the  remaining  months.  These  facts  will  receive 
notice  again  ; but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  in  so  far  as  conditions 
of  temperature  are  concerned,  soil-ventilation  is  favoured  during  November,  December 
and  January ; obstructed  during  March,  April  and  May ; and  almost  in  equilibrium 
during  the  remaining  months. 

Comparing  the  data  of  soil-temperature  and  cholera-prevalence,  we  find  that  the 
great  maximum  of  prevalence  in  April  and  the  minor  elevation  in  November  both 

occur  when  the  soil-temperature  is  between  78°  and  79°,  the  actual  figures  being  78°'8 

and  78°’l,  or  at  a mean  elevation.  Here,  however,  the  coincidence  ceases;  for  the 
increase  of  soil-temperature  after  April,  and  the  decrease  after  November,  are  both 
associated  with  decreased  cholera-prevalence.  Whether  the  fact  really  be  of  any 
important  significance  or  not,  it  is,  at  all  events,  worthy  of  note  that  such  a coincidence 
should  be  present  in  reference  to  these  two  months  ; for  in  other  respects  they  differ 

from  one  another  considerably.  The  only  other  condition  in  which  they  tend  to  agree 

is  the  atmospheric  humidity : the  atmospheric  temperature,  rainfall  and  water-level  all 
present  important  divergencies.  The  period  of  minimum  prevalence  occurs  along  with 
that  of  maximum  elevation  of  temperature  ; but  the  same  elevation  extends  beyond 
it  in  both  directions,  commencing  and  terminating  in  June  and  October,  two  months 

* It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  figures  illu.strating  the  relations  of  telluric  and  atmospheric  tem- 
perature in  Calcutta  with  those  of  a locality  where  the  temperature  is  very  different.  The  following  table 
shows  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  soil  at  a depth  of  30’2  metres  in  St.  Petersburg  for  each 
month  of  1875  iAnnalen  dfa  PhuHxhalnchcn  Central  Ohservaturiums — Jahrgang,  1875)  ; — 


TABLE  XXXV  (u). 

Mean  Monthly  Tenvperaturc  of  Air  and  Sod  of  St.  Petershury. 


1875. 

Mean  Temperatt 

HE  (Fahkexiieit). 

Mnutlis. 

Air : mean  = 35°'0. 

Soil : mean  = 44°'3. 

January 

6°-5  Fahr. 

44°'0  Fahr. 

February 

17°-0 

41°-0 

March 

18°-5 

39°'0 

April 

30°-2 

37°-.5 

May  ... 

47° -5 

.37°-4 

June 

59°-7 

39° -8 

July 

65°-7 

44°-8 

August 
September  ... 

58°-8 

48°-() 

49°-9 

51°-8 

October  ...  ' 

.35°0 

51°’5 

November  ... 

24°-0 

48°-5 

December  . . . 

8°-6 

44° -8 
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of  medium  prevalence.  The  fact,  that  a marked  fall  in  the  soil-temperature  occurs 
from  November  to  the  minimum  in  January,  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
questions  previously  alluded  to  in  the  diminished  prevalence  during  the  same  period. 
We  now  see  that  if  temperature  really  exert  any  influence,  that  of  the  soil  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  it ; and  is  even,  perhaps,  in  this 
case  of  more  importance,  as  the  course  of  the  phenomena  of  soil-temperature  in 
December  and  January  corresponds  more  closely  with  the  course  of  the  prevalence  than 
that  of  the  atmospheric  temperature  does. 


(g)  Carbonic  acid  of  the  Soil-air  Soil-ventilation. 
TABLE  XXXVI. 


Comparison  of  the  montldy  n.verage  of  Carbonic  Acid  ft  6 feet]  with  Cholera- 

prevalence. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  1 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.  1 

Relative  amount  of 
Co.  in  Soil-air  ... 

5 

5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

5 

6 

5 

5 1 

(Maepherson) 

8,323 

8,159 

7.150 

' 9,346 

14,710 

19,382 

13,335 

6,325 

3,979 

3,440 

3,935 

6,211 

8,323 

(Mayue) 

2,789 

2,175 

1,955 

3.226 

4,848 

4.658 

3,306 

' 2,231 

1 - 

1,318 

1,684 

1,543 

1,805 

2,789  j 

0 

Total  ... 

11,112 

10,834 

9.105 

12,572 

19,658  |24,040 

16,641 

! 

8,556 

5,297 

5,124 

5,478 

8,016 

11,112 

The  diagram,  No.  9,  on  the  following  page,  in  this  case  is  constructed  from  con- 
fessedly very  imperfect  materials.  Our  data  regarding  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  soil-air  are  as  yet  very  limited,  and  those  employed  in  the  present  instance  are 
derived  from  observations  carried  out  for  little  more  than  a year — from  July  1873  to 
August  1874 — after  which  date  the  observations  were  unavoidably  interrupted  until 
]\Iay  1877.*  Certain  facts  have,  however,  been  already  ascertained  regarding  the  course 
of  the  fluctuations  in  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air,  so  that  the  data  of  1873-74 
may  be  employed  as  illustrating  the  more  general  phenomena,  although  not  constituting 
rigid  examples  of  the  precise  conditions  actually  present  in  individual  years. 

* tVe  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Blanford,  Jleteorolug-ical  Reporter  to  the  Government  of  India,  for 
having  made  aiTangemeiits  for  the  exposure  of  tubes  charged  with  baryta  solution  at  certain  of  the  larger 
Meteorological  stations.  The  requisite  apparatus  has  already  been  provided  at  Allahabad,  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
and  observations  arc  now  conducted  at  these  places  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Hill,  B.Sc.,  Dr.  Bonavia 
and  Assistant- Surgeon  Eadha  Kishen.  The  tubes  charged  with  the  baryta  solution  are  sent  by  post  to  the 
different  stations  at  short  intervals,  returned  after  exposure,  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  determined. 
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Estimated  average  monthly  propor- 
tion of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Soil-air 
[Inverted  curve]. 


Total  monthly  Cholera  Deaths  [38 
years]. 


— Lowest  jiroportion  of  Co-. 
— Highest  ..  „ 


Diagram  9, — Monthly  average, s of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Soil-air  ((1  feet  below  the  surface)  and 
Cholera-prevalence, 


The  line  indicating  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  diagram  is  reversed  like  those  in  the 
diagrams  of  humidity,  rainfall  and  water-level,  and  the  figures  in  the  table  are  to  be 
regarded  as  only  representing  the  relations  borne  by  the  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  to 
one  another,  and  not  the  absolute  quantity  present. 

Taking  the  data  as  they  stand,  we  find  that,  during  November,  December  and 
January,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  high.  In  February  a considerable  decrease 
occurs,  and  the  minimum  for  the  year  is  reached  in  March  and  April.  During  May 
a slight  increase  occurs,  continued  through  June  and  July,  and  followed  by  a rapid 
rise  in  August  to  the  maximum  in  September,  after  which  a decrease  occurs,  reducing 
the  average  for  October  to  an  equality  with  that  for  August  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
November,  December  and  January  on  the  other. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  here  is, — What  are  we  to  regard  these 
fluctuations  as  representing?  We  believe  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  affording 
an  index  to  the  varying  degrees  of  soil-ventilation  present  at  different  times  of  the 
year  ; in  other  words,  to  the  varying  degree  in  which  emanations  escape  from  the  soil 
into  the  atmosphere  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air  must  be  due  to  one 
or  other  of  two  causes;  (1)  variation  in  the  amount  produced  at  different  times;  (2) 
variation  in  the  degree  of  accumulation  of  what  is  formed — variation  in  the  amount 
retained  in  the  soil.  The  phenomena  of  fluctuation  in  Calcutta  appear  to  be  mainly 
determined  by  the  latter  agency.  The  most  conspicuous  fluctuations  during  the  course 
of  the  year  are  the  rapid  decrease  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  months  of  February  and 
iNIarch  and  the  rapid  increase  during  August  and  September.  The  coincidence  of 
increased  carbonic  acid  with  the  occurrence  of  rainfall  has  been  amply  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  the  current  year,  and  the  phenomenon  is  only  explicable  as  due 
to  the  action  of  the  rain  upon  the  ventilation  of  the  soil.  That  rainfall  acting  on  a 
finely-textured  soil  like  that  in  Calcutta  should  produce  such  an  effect,  is  only  what 
might  have  been  fairly  assumed  independent  of  experimental  evidence.  The  surface-soil 
of  Calcutta  consists  of  layers  of  loam,  sand  and  clay,  but  the  depth  and  distribution  of 
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these  varies  greatly  even  within  areas  of  very  limited  extent.  This  is  well  shown  in 
the  following  diagram,  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  strata  encountered  in  three  of  the 
borings  made  in  1875  in  the  site  of  the  India  Museum  : — 


' 

1 

1 

Alluvial. 

Alluvial. 

i 

.\lluvial. 

:i(i' 

. . . Water-level.  . . . 

1 

. . . Water-level.  . . . 

. . . Water-level.  . . . 

J 

1 

Very  firm  hard  sand. 

1 

j 

Pure  sand,  moderately 
firm. 

1 

1 

Hai'il  clay  mixed 
with  sand. 

J 

Quick  sand. 

Hard  clay.  ; 

f ,, 
i 

It  is  clear  that  water  must  tend  to  close  the  pores  in  such  a soil  so  far  as  it  penetrates, 
and,  when  added  from  above  as  hy  rainfall,  must  therefore  tend  to  interpose  an 
impermeable  partition  between  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  contained  in  the 
soil  beneath  the  moistened  layer. 

Water  deposited  on  soil  like  that  in  Calcutta  takes  long  to  penetrate  to  any 
distance  from  the  surface — a fact  which  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  observing  the  sections  presented  by  fresh  excavations  during  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season — and  the  increase  in  amount  of  carbonic  acid  begins  to  occur  long  ere  the 
water  has  reached  the  stratum  from  which  the  air  containing  it  is  derived.  This  alone 
is  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  increase  at  this  time  being  due  to  accumulation, 
but  there  are  other  grounds  for  regarding  the  degree  of  soil-ventilation  as  the  principal 
factor  regulating  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  throughout  the 
year. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  determinant,  as  we  find 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  one  hand  varying  at  different  times  independent  of 
corresponding  variations  in  soil-temperature,  and  on  the  other  hand  remaining  constant 
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in  spite  of  considerable  variations  in  temperature.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present 
in  November,  December  and  January  greatly  exceeds  that  present  in  April,  a month 
in  which  the  soil-temperature  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  November,  and  considerably 
higher  than  that  in  the  other  two  months.  But  while  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in 
November  and  April  is  almost  equal,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  consequently 
of  soil-ventilation,  is  very  different  in  the  two  months,  the  former  of  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  latter  following  a long  period  of  almost  total 
rainlessness.  It  is,  moreover,  only  by  explaining  the  phenomena  of  fluctuation  as  due 
to  soil-ventilation  that  the  results  of  the  Indian  observations  are  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  those  attained  in  Europe. 

The  results  of  the  European  observations  have  been  to  show  that  the  maximum  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air  occurs  coincidently  with  the  maximum  temperature  of  the 
upper  strata  of  the  soil,  but  in  Calcutta  the  maximum  of  carbonic  acid  is  clearly  connected 
with  rainfall  and  independent  of  temperature.  In  Europe  the  rainfall  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  year ; in  India  it  is  concentrated  into  a few  months ; in  Europe 
the  fluctuations  in  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air  probably  correspond  with  variations  in 
the  amount  formed,  but  in  many  parts  of  India  the  variations  in  amount  of  formation 
are  almost  entirely  obscured  by  the  effects  of  the  varying  degrees  of  soil-ventilation, 
although  certain  phenomena,  such  as  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid  during  May  and 
June  in  Calcutta,  may  be  a partial  indication  of  their  existence. 

On  proceeding  to  compare  the  phenomena  of  cholera-prevalence  with  those  of 
soil-ventilation  as  indicated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  soil-air,  it  appears  that  the 
maximum  of  prevalence  coincides  with  the  maximum  of  soil- ventilation  and  the  minimum 
of  prevalence  with  obstructed  soil- ventilation.  Taking  individual  months,  however,  the 
correspondence  between  the  course  of  the  two  phenomena  is  not  close  or  uniform,  for 
we  find  the  same  degree  of  soil-ventilation  indicated  for  August,  October,  November, 
December  and  January  ; whilst  the  cholera-prevalence  of  the  same  months  varies  widely, 
and  a similar  phenomenon  is  presented  in  May,  June  and  July. 

Whether  the  coincidences  between  the  variations  in  soil-ventilation  and  cholera- 

prevalence  indicate  any  essential  connection  between  the  two  phenomena  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  importance  of  the  observations  demonstrating  their 
existence.  They  show  that,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  rainy  season  on  conditions 
of  health,  its  action  in  effecting  soil-ventilation  cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Until  it  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  all  emanations  pi’oceeding  from  the  soil 
are  inert,  the  presence  of  any  influences  obstructing  or  facilitating  their  escape  deserves 
careful  consideration  in  any  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease 
as  related  to  season.  Hitherto  rain  has  only  been  regarded  as  affecting  health  through 

the  agency  of  the  water  supply  or  its  action  in  washing  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but 

its  relation  to  soil-ventilation  has  almost  entirely  escaped  notice.  This  has,  no  doubt, 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  has  been  mainly  studied  in  regions  with  climates 
like  that  of  Europe,  in  which  the  rainfall  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 
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and  in  which  therefore  its  influence  on  soil-ventilation  is  also  uniformly  distributed. 
Enough  has,  however,  been  shown  here  to  prove  that,  in  tropical  climates  at  all  events, 
the  influence  of  ram  on  health  cannot  be  regarded  as  necessarily  solely  exerted  through 
such  channels. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


PHYSICAL  CHAILVCTERISTICS  OF  THE  DIFFEREXT  SEASONS  OF  CHOLEKA-rKEVALENCE  IN 

CALCUTTA. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  year  may  lie  divided  into  three  seasons, 
according  to  the  degree  of  cholera-prevalence.  During  one  of  these  seasons  the  preva- 
lence greatly  exceeds  the  average,  during  another  it  falls  far  short  of  it,  and  during 
the  third  it  ranges  on  either  side  of  it.  The  season  of  maximum  prevalence  includes 
the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May;  that  of  minimum  prevalence,  the 
months  of  July,  August  and  September;  and  that  of  medium  prevalence,’  the 
remaining  five  months  of  the  year.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the  main 
meteorological  characters  of  these  three  seasons,  it  will  be  well  at  first  to  leave  two  of 
the  months  of  the  season  of  medium  prevalence  out  of  consideration.  These  are  June 
and  October,  when  the  conditions  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  transitional  character 
of  the  months  as  periods  ushering  in  and  concluding  the  rainy  season,  June  partaking 
of  the  characters  of  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons,  and  October  of  those  of  the  rainy  and 
dry  ones.  Leaving  them  out,  we  find  the  meteorological  characters  of  the  individual 
cholera  seasons  to  be  the  following : 


TABLE  XXXVII. 


Physical  characteristics  of  the  individual  months  of  the  seasons  of  maximum, 
noinimum  and  medium  Choler(t-prevaIence  in  Calcutta. 


Seasons  of  Pkevalence.  ' 

r 

Medium. 

i 

M.iximum. 

1 

Minimum 

Meteorological  conditions. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.Inn. 

! Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May.  j July. 

-Aug. 

Sept. 

■Atmospheric  Pressure 

,,  Temperature 

„ Humidity 

Rainfall  

Water-level  ... 

Tem])erature  of  the  soil  ... 
Carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air  i 

2!td)Sl) 

74°-!)F 

71 

11'-.-) 
7S°-1F  , 

1 

(1S°-1 

(18 

(l"-24 

12'-!) 

7->°-4 

IIO-OII 

(17°-7 

(18 

0"-44 
13' '8 
72°-6 

1 

2;M)48 

73°-0 

(18 

0"-s:i 
14'-2 
73°-l  1 

29'8.i6 

80°-5 

(17 

I4'-4 

76°-4 

1 

2!l-7r)7 

S4°-7 

(13 

2"-40 
14'-(1 
78°-8  1 

‘ 1 

29'(1(1,5  |29-.54.-> 
8(l°-2  83°'.5 

75  87 

5"-47  : 12"414 
14'-7  H2'-2 

S0°-9  1 82°-3 

i 

29-608 

83°-l 

88 

13" -71 
81°-7 

1 

29-689 

83°-3 

87 

10"- 17 
8'- 2 1 

8I°-4  1 

6 

1 

17 
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TABLE  XXX VIII. 


Avemrje  physical  characters  of  the  three  seasons  of  Cholera-jnevalence,  June  and 
October  being  excluded  from  the  months  of  medium  p)revalence. 


Meteorological  conditions. 

Se.asons  of  prevalence. 

Medium. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Atmospheric  Pressure... 

.10-007  i 

2!)-80(i 

29-(il4 

,,  Temperature 

70°-2F. 

81°-1 

83°-3 

,,  Humidity 

6«) 

70 

87 

E.aiufall  ...  

0"-44 

1 2''-ol 

12"-17 

AVater-level  ...  

! 14' -4" 

10' -0" 

Temperature  of  the  soil 

75‘'-SF. 

1 77°-0 

8H-8 

Carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air 

1 1 

1 

The  season  of  minimum  prevalence  is,  according  to  these  data,  characterised  by 
low  atmospheric  pressure,  high  atmospheric  and  soil  temperatures,  by  extreme  atmo- 
spheric humidity  and  rainfall,  by  elevation  of  the  water-level,  and  by  obstructed 
ventilation  of  the  soil  as  indicated  by  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air.  The 
season  of  medium  prevalence  is  characterised  by  high  atmospheric  pressure,  low  at- 
mospheric and  soil-temperature,  by  minimum  humidity  and  rainfall,  by  depression  of 
the  water-level,  and  by  obstructed  ventilation  of  the  soil.  The  season  of  maximum 
prevalence  shows  characters  occupying  an  intermediate  position  in  regard  to  those  of 
the  other  two  seasons  except  in  so  far  as  its  water-level  and  soil-ventilation  are  concerned. 
The  former  of  these  is  at  a maximum  of  depression,  the  latter  at  a maximum  of  activity. 
According  to  these  data,  the  depression  of  the  water-level  and  the  increase  of  soil 
ventilation  are  the  only  phenomena  which  reach  a climax  during  the  season  of  maximum 
prevalence  of  cholera. 

When  June  and  October  are  included  with  the  other  months  of  medium  prevalence 
the  results  of  the  comparison  are  slightly  modified. 

TABLE  XXXIX. 


Average  characters  of  the  seasons  of  Medium,  Maximum  and  Minimum  prevalence, 

of  Cholera. 


Seasons  of  prevalence. 

j Me  I LOROLOGICAI,  conditions. 

1 

-----  - — 

Medium. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Atmospheric  Pressure  ... 

29-880 

29-8(l(i 

29-014 

„ Temperature  

75°-4F. 

81“-1 

83°-3 

,,  Humidity 

74 

70 

87 

Rainfall 

3"- 81 

2"-51 

12"-17 

I Water-level 

12'-7 

14'-4 

10'-4 

1 Soil-temperature 

77°-9P\ 

77°-0 

81°-8 

Carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  air 

4 

1 

4 
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The  ventilation  of  the  soil  and  the  depression  of  the  water-level  are,  as  before 
shown  to  be,  greatest  during  the  season  of  maximum  prevalence,  but  the  latter  is  now 
also  characterised  by  the  minimum  humidity,  rainfall  and  soil-temperature. 

Such  are  the  results  arrived  at  on  comparing  the  entire  seasons  of  cholera-prevalence  ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  are  continued  by  the  com[)arison  of  typical  months 
selected  from  the  individual  seasons.  November,  April  and  August  are  the  months 
indicated  by  the  statistics  as  those  of  actual  medium,  maximum  and  minimum  pre- 
valence during  the  course  of  the  entire  year,  and  are  therefore  those  selected  for 
comparison. 


TABLE  XL. 


Comparison  of  the  characters  of  the  months  of  actual  Mediurn,  Maxiovmn  and 
Minhnivrn  Cholera, -prevalence. 


Meteokological  coxditio:ns. 

November 

(medium). 

April 

(maxirnum). 

August 

(miuiruum). 

Atmospheric  ITessiu'e  ... 

2*J'7o7 

2;i-(i08 

,,  Temperature 

1 74“-9F. 

8V-7 

83°T 

,,  Humidity 

1 71 

78 

88 

Rainfall 

2"-ty 

13"-7 

Water-level 

i 1 T-.) 

'J'-5 

Soil-temperature 

7S°-1F. 

78-8 

81°-7 

Relative  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  .soil-air 

! 

1 1 

Here,  again,  the  period  of  maximum  prevalence  is  characterised  by  excessive  soil- 
ventilation  and  depression  of  the  water-level.  The  other  results  agree  with  those  of 
the  Table  (XXXVIII)  in  which  June  and  October  are  omitted,  except  that  here  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  higher  in  the  maximum  than  in  the  minimum  period,  and 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  of  the  minimum  period  is  now  equal  to, 
in  place  of  slightly  less  than,  that  of  the  medium  period. 

In  all  the  previous  comparisons  the  maximum  period  has  been  uniformly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  others  by  two  characters  only — by  depressed  water-level  and  excessive 
soil-ventilation.  On  leaving  the  medium  period  of  prevalence  out  of  consideration,  and 
comparing  the  maximum  and  minimum  periods,  it  appears  that  the  former  is  characterised 
by  its  higher  atmospheric  pressure,  its  lower  atmospheric  and  soil-temperature,  humidity 
and  rainfall,  and  by  its  greater  soil-ventilation  and  depression  of  the  water-level.  When 
the  medium  and  maximum  periods  are  combined  and  the  year  regarded  as  divided  into 
two  seasons,  one  of  major  and  one  of  minor  prevalence,  the  characters  of  these  are  as 
shown  in  the  following  table ; — 
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TABLE  XLI. 


Convparison  of  the  average  monthly  characters  of  the  jjeriods  of  Major  and  Minor 
Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta. 


1 

Meteohological  conditions.  1 

Period  of  major 
prevalence. 

Period  of  minor 
prevalence. 

Atmo.spheric  Pressure  ...  ..  - ...  

29-847 

29-614 

1 

,,  Temperature 

77°-9F. 

83°-3  F. 

,,  Humidity 

72-.5 

87- 

Rainfall  ... 

1 3"-23 

12"-17 

Water-level 

13'-3 

lO'-O 

Temperature  of  the  soil  

77^-5 

81°-8  , 

Relative  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  ill  the  soil-air 

3 

1 

4 ; 

Here  the  combined  periods  of  medium  and  maximum  prevalence,  as  compared  with 
that  of  minimum,  are  shown  to  be  characterised  by  higher  atmospheric  pressure,  by 
lower  atmospheric  and  soil-temperature,  by  lower  humidity  and  rainfall,  .and  by  greater 
ventilation  of  the  soil  and  depression  of  the  water-level.  Taking  the  entire  series  of 
comparisons,  it  would  appear  that  the  conditions  most  closely  connected  with  the  seasonal 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  are  those  of  water-level  and  soil-ventilation.  Both 
water-level  and  soil-ventilation  appear,  however,  to  be  mainly  determined  here  by 
the  rainfall,  so  that  the  conditions  of  rainfall  and  prevalence  must  also  be  intimately 
connected.  That  they  actually  are  so,  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  maximum 
rainfall  with  minimum  cholera;  and  that  the  connection  between  them  is  not  direct 
has  been  already  shown  by  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  data  of  rainfall  and 
prevalence  of  individual  months.  If,  then,  rainfall  exert  any  influence  on  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  Calcutta,  it  would  appear  that  it  must  do  so  through  the  medium  of  its 
direct  action  on  the  conditions  of  the  soil. 

When  we  compare  the  characters  of  the  months  terminating  the  various  seasons 
of  prevalence  with  those  of  the  months  immediately  succeeding  them  and  ushering 
in  the  following  seasons,  very  similar  conclusions  are  arrived  at. 

The  following  table  shows  the  characters  of  February  compared  with  January,  of 
May  compared  with  June,  of  June  compared  with  July,  and  of  October  compared  with 
September.  The  month  of  minor  prevalence  is  placed  after  the  other  throughout  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  table,  and  the  results  of  the  comparisons  are  separately  stated  in 
columns  indicating,  in  regard  to  the  various  meteorological  conditions,  the  increase  or 
diminution  occurring  coincidently  with  decreased  prevalence. 
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TABLE  XLII. 


Comparison  of  fhe  characters  of  the  months  in/iiiatimj  and  teriniradmfj  the 
various  seasons  of  Cholera, -prevalence. 


Here  we  find  minor  cholera-prevalence  invariably  associated  with  relative  elevation 
of  the  water-level,  with  either  decreased  or  unaltered  soil-ventilation,  and  with 
increased  or  unaltered  atmospheric  humidity.  The  remaining  meteorological  conditions 
accompanying  it  sometimes  show  an  increase  and  at  others  a decrease,  but  the  close 
connection  of  rainfall  and  prevalence  is  still  very  distinctly  indicated. 

The  entire  series  of  data  at  disposal  do  not  point  to  any  single  meteorological 
condition  as  the  determinant  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  in  the 
prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta.  They  indicate  depression  of  the  water-level,  free 
ventilation  of  the  soil,  and  a relatively  low  degree  of  atmospheric  humidity  as  the 
conditions  most  influential  in  promoting  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  When  these 
conditions  are  simultaneously  present,  the  maximum  prevalence  occurs,  but  one  or 
other  may  be  present  at  other  times  in  very  high  degree  without  the  prevalence 
necessarily  showing  a corresponding  elevation.  In  February,  March,  April  and  Alay, 
all  the  favourable  conditions  are  present,  and  the  disease  attains  its  maximum  of 
prevalence  ; hut  in  November,  December  and  January,  w^hen,  although  the  atmospheric 
humidity  is  very  low,  the  water-level  is  relatively  high,  and  the  soil-ventilation  obstructed, 
the  prevalence  does  not  nearly  equal  that  of  the  former  period.  In  June,  again, 
as  compared  with  May,  there  is  a great  diminution  in  prevalence,  when  our  data 
regarding  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil-air  do  not  warrant  us  in  regarding  the 
soil-ventilation  as  diminished,  but  at  this  time  the  atmospheric  humidity  is  greatlv 
iilcreased,  and  the  water-level  undergoes  a considerable  elevation. 
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Although  the  water-level,  soil-ventilation  and  humidity  appear  to  be  the  most 
influential  conditions  in  relation  to  cholera  in  Calcutta,  there  are  certain  phenomena 
of  prevalence  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  explaining.  During  December 
and  January  the  prevalence  ought,  in  so  far  as  influenced  by  them,  to  be  higher 
in  place  of  lower  than  in  November.  The  question  of  the  causation  of  the  diminution 
in  prevalence  at  this  time  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  those  sections  of  this  report 
treating  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  it  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  influence 
of  temperature  probably  manifested  itself  in  the  phenomenon.  The  phenomena  of 
prevalence  presented  by  April  and  May  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  explanation 
of  any  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  year.  Here  there  is  diminished  prevalence 
with  slight  increase  in  the  depression  of  the  water-level,  and  with  only  very  slight 
increase  of  atmospheric  humidity  or  of  obstruction  to  soil-ventilation.  It  certainly 
seems  improbable  that  such  small  alterations  in  these  conditions  should  be  influential 
in  producing  such  considerable  effects.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  so  far  as  soil-ventilation  is  concerned,  our  data  are  very  imperfect.  They 
were  obtained  from  observations  conducted  during  an  exceptional  year,  when  the  rainfalls 
of  April  and  May  did  not  stand  in  their  normal  relation  to  one  another,  that  of 
‘the  former  month  amounting  to  D20,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  only  1T6  inches. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  regarding  rainfall  as  calculated  to  obstruct  soil-ventilation, 
indeed  we  have  experimental  proof  that  it  actually  does  so  in  Calcutta,  so  that  the 
average  difference  between  the  soil-ventilation  in  April  and  May  is  probably  greater 
than  our  data  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

The  conditions  which  we  are  led  to  regard  as  most  influential  may  be  supposed 
to  act  in  two  ways  in  favouring  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Assuming  that  cholera  is 
produced  by  a specific  material,  or  a combination  of  materials,  the  conditions  of  soil- 
ventilation,  of  water-level  and  humidity  may  influence  either  the  diffusion  and 
preservation  of  the  material,  or  they  may  influence  its  production.  The  material 
may  be  produced  either  by  chemical  processes  taking  place  independently  of  organic 
influences,  or  by  processes  dependent  on  such  influences  for  their  existence.  If  the 
latter  be  the  case,  conditions  of  soil-ventilation,  of  water-level  and  humidity,  however 
influential  in  aiding  development  and  diffusion  of  the  material,  may  not  alone  be 
capable  of  determining  the  precise  period  of  maximum  production.  This  may  be 
partially  dependent  on  the  intrinsic  properties  of  the  bodies  in  the  course  of  whose 
organic  changes  the  material  is  developed,  and  if  so,  a precise  correspondence  between 
the  phenomena  of  prevalence  and  of  the  meteorological  conditions  favourable  to  it  need 
not  necessarily  invariably  occur.  It  is  at  present,  however,  premature  to  speculate 
more  on  the  matter.  The  whole  subject  requires  further  investigation.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  the  meantime  is  to  suggest  a possible  explanation  of  certain  of  the  obscure 
phenomena  of  cholera  prevalence,  and  to  indicate  the  extremely  complex  nature  of  the 
questions  to  be  determined. 
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II.— CHOLERA  IN  THE  ENDEMIC  AREA  GENERALLY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HELAT]0^’  OF  VARIOUS  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  TO  CHOLERA  IN  OTHER  DLSTRKITS  OF  THE 
ENDEMIC  AREA  IN  THE  BENGAL  PRESIDENCY. 

(a)  Geographical  limits  and  character  of  the  soil  of  the  Endemic  area. 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  the  relation  of  cholera  to  certain  generally 
studied  physical  phenomena  in  Calcutta  as  fully  as  the  statistical  and  other  data 
seemed  to  warrant,  we  now  propose  Applying  the  same  process  to  such  other 
parts  of  India  as  present  a cholera-history  more  or  less  closely  identical  with  that 
of  Calcutta.  It  will  not  he  necessary  to  treat  the  several  stations  wliich  belong  to 
this  class  with  the  same  minuteness  as  Calcutta  ; nor  indeed,  were  it  desirable  to  do 
so,  is  there  sufficiently  precise  information  in  existence  regarding  them  to  render 
such  a description  possible. 

In  his  important  work,  “ Cholera  Epidemics  of  Recent  Years,"  Dr.  Bryden 
defines  the  region  of  endemic  cholera  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  as  “ the  basin 
having  the  hill-country  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  for  its  eastern  margin,  and  the 
Rajmahal  and  Cuttack  hills  for  its  western  margin.  Its  northern  limit  is  the 
terai  of  the  Himalayas  from  Lower  Assam  on  the  east  to  the  terai  of  the  Purneah 
district  on  the  west,  and  its  southern  limit  is  the  sea  border  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
from  Pooree  in  the  west,  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  the  east 
(page  61). 

In  may  be  observed  at  starting  that  the  history  of  cholera  all  over  India 
presents  one  common  feature,  and  that  is  that  it  can  only  he  fairly  regarded  as 
endemic  in  such  localities  as  manifest  a close  resemblance  iu  the  more  superficial 
layers  of  their  geological  formation.  This  feature,  it  will  be  found,  is  more 

conspicuous  than  any  of  the  other  physical  characters  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer. 

We  have  already  indicated  generally  what  characters  the  surface-soil  of  Calcutta 
presents.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Blanford  in  his  Physical  Geography  describes  it  in  a few 
words  as  a mixture  of  firm  sand  and  clay  with  decayed  animal  and  vegetable 
matter — loam,  very  much  like  the  silt  that  settles  from  muddy  river-water.  Below 
this,  at  a distance  of  from  6 to  10  feet,  comes  a bed  of  stiff  clay,  and  below 
this  again  a layer  of  peat  resting  on  alternating  layers  of  sand  and  clay. 

Mr.  Blanford  tells  us  that  many  years  ago  a well  was  sunk  in  Calcutta  to  a 
depth  of  481  feet  through  successive  layers  of  sand,  clay,  peat  and  pebbles  ; that 
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at  380  feet  was  a layer  of  fresh-water  shells  resting  on  a bed  of  decayed  wood, 
indicating  that  this  must  at  one  time  have  constituted  the  surface,  but  that  it 
has  since  sunk  and  been  covered  by  a soil  formed  by  deposits  from  a river. 

Fine  sand 

Loam 

Blue  clay 

Peat 

Sandy  clay 

Blue  clay 

Black  clay 

Diagram  10. — A Section  of  ground  exposed  in  a tank  at  Sealdali,  Calcutta  [H.  F.  Blanford], 

Taken  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  more  the  soil  of  a district  in 
India  approaches  to  the  character  here  described,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be 
one  whose  inhabitants  are  more  or  less  constantly  liable  to  be  affected  with 
cholera. 

This  general  statement  regarding  endemic  cholera  is  not  merely  applicable  to 
the  districts  which  occupy  the  Grangetic  plains  of  Lower  Bengal,  but  also  to  certain 
parts  of  Oudh  and  the  North-Western  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  similar  plains  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  silt  of  the  Glodavery,  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  the  Cauvery — in  all  of  which  areas  cholera  is  more  or  less  distinctly  endemic. 

We  have  selected  certain  localities  of  this  area  in  which  statistics  have  been 
collected  for  a long  series  of  years  from  among  those  sections  of  the  population 
regarding  which  care  has  been  taken  to  attain  fairly  accurate  particulars — namely, 
the  European  and  Native  troops  and  the  prisoners.  The  data  which  these  afford, 
although  not  sufficient  to  warrant  detinite  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative 
healthiness  of  different  stations,  are  yet  sufficient  to  indicate  with  considerable  exact- 
ness at  what  particular  seasons  of  the  year  cholera  is  most  prevalent. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  India,  facing  p.  205,  will  show  that  the  area  over  which 
these  selected  stations  are  distributed  is  a very  wide  one,  considerably  larger  than  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales.  As  there  are  some  districts  within  the  limits  of  this 
area  considerably  less  prone  to  the  disease  than  others,  so  are  there  districts  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  beyond  them  in  the  larger  towns  of  which  cholera  may  also 
be  said  to  be  endemic,  as  for  example  Eyzabad  and  other  towns  in  Oudh. 
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(b)  Prevalence  of  cholera  according  to  Monthly  periods  in  the  Endemic  area,  and 
the  mean  monthly  Rainfall. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  these  endemic  districts  as  was  applied  to 
Calcutta,  we  have  collected  the  monthly  cholera  returns  for  several  years  past  and 
compared  them  all,  so  far  as  the  data  available  permitted,  with  the  several 

meteorological  and  allied  physical  conditions.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  submit 
full  details  of  these  comparisons,  as,  taken  together,  they  yielded  closely  similar 

results.  As  in  Calcutta,  so  in  these  districts  generally,  the  most  characteristic 
physical  phenomena  with  which  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  associated  all  over  the 
endemic  area,  are  indicated  by  the  feet  that  at  most  of  the  stations  the  disease  is 

less  prevalent  during  the  height  of  the  rains,  or  rather  it  would  be,  perhaps,  more 

accurate  to  say  that  it  attains  its  maximum  when  the  depression  of  the  sub-soil 

water  is  at  its  maximum,  and  consequently,  in  a general  way,  holds  an  inverse 

relation  to  the  proximity  of  the  sub-soil  water  to  the  surface,  so  long,  of  course,  as 
the  sub-soil  water  under  observation  is  ascertained  to  lie  over  the  first  impermeable 
layer. 

This  is  completely  in  accord  with  what  all  writers  who  have  studied  this  subject 
specially  have  asserted.  Dr.  Bryden  (op.  cit.,  page  61),  after  describing  the  proximity 

of  the  water  to  the  surface  in  the  endemic  area,  and  pointing  out  that  vast  tracts  of 

land  are  annually  submerged,  writes  : “ It  is  with  the  inundation  of  these  tracts  that 
cholera  disappears,  and  it  is  with  their  re-appearance  that  cholera  re-appears.’’ 

In  Table  XLIII,  on  following  page,  will  be  found  a monthly  statement  of  rainfall 
and  of  all  the  cholera  cases  that  have  been  registered  among  the  European  and  Native 
troops  and  the  Prisoners  in  all  the  principal  stations  distributed  over  the  area  which 
has  just  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  meteorological  phenomena  and  conditions  of  soil 
closely  resembling  those  observed  in  Calcutta. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  save  in  the  case  of  Calcutta  itself,  no  use  has  been 
made  of  the  statistics  which  have  been  collected  among  the  general  population.  This 
has  been  done  because  no  sufficiently  trustworthy  records  of  vital  statistics  are  at 
present  in  existence.  As  the  data  employed  refer  solely  to  communities  of  average 
uniform  strength  from  year  to  year,  regarding  whom  very  accurate  information  is 
recorded,  and  as  this  information  extends,  in  nearly  all  cases,  over  a considerable 
number  of  years,  they  suffice  to  indicate  the  time  of  year  when  cholera  is  most  pre- 
valent, especially  when  all  the  stations  are  taken  together. 

Taken  month  by  month  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dozen  stations  tabulated  present 
considerable  similarity.  In  nearly  all  of  them  it  is  in  March,  April  or  May  that 
cholera  prevalence  is  most  marked,  more  especially  in  such  of  the  stations  as  closely 
approximate  to  Calcutta  in  its  physiography.  When,  however,  we  approach  the 
borders  of  this  territory— as,  for  example,  at  Dinapore,  a station  commonly  left  out 
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of  the  “ endemic  ” area  in  cholera  maps — we  find  a tendency  for  the  disease  to  push 
on  into  June. 

Midnapore,  again,  deviates  somewhat  from  the  other  stations  in  this  group,  in 
that  it  shows  a high  cholera  rate  in  June,  and  in  other  ways.  Th6  bulk  of  the 
.lune  cases,  which  constitute  this  excess,  occurred  in  1857  and  1860  : 103  cases  in 
the  former  year,  and  140  in  the  latter.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  stations  in  the  list,  Midnapore,  together  with  a great  portion 
of  the  district  in  wdiich  it  lies,  is  situate  on  laterite  soil.  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  correct  to  imply  that  the  disease  is  endemic  in  this  particular  towur,  as  it  would 
appear  that  occasionally  it  is  absolutely  free  of  it. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  cholera  is  less  liable  to  occur  in  lateritic 
districts  than  in  others  in  India.  We  do  not  know  what  grounds  exist  for  the 
supposition,  but  it  is  a matter  deserving  of  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
opportunities  for  judging.  This  peculiar  soil — -a  compound  of  clay  and  oxide  of  iron 
— is  very  porous,  and  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  very  general,  being  spread  out  in  sheets  over 
the  surface,  from  a few  inches  to  many  feet  in  thickness.* 

With  regard  to  the  particular  month  in  which  cholera  may  be  said  to  manifest 
itself  in  its  average  intensity  at  these  stations,  it  is  found  that  no  marked  uniformity 
exists,  the  local  entourage  of  each  station  being,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  modify  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  this  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  to  ascertain  this  by  taking  the  mean  of  the  monthly 
cases  of  the  stations  forming  the  group  could  hardly  be  deemed  as  sufficiently 
approximate  to  the  truth  to  warrant  any  marked  deviation  from  the  usual  mode  of 
tabulating  seasonal  occurrences.  Each  station  would  require  to  he  taken  by  itself,  as 
was  undertaken  with  regard  to  Calcutta. 

Assuming  the  end  of  September  to  correspond  with  the  average  termination  of 
the  rains,  October  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  commencement  of  a season;  and 
as  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  annual  rainfall  of  this  group  of  stations  falls  within 
four  months.  May  to  September,  the  year  might  even  be  divided  into  the  wet  and 
the,  comparatively,  dry  season.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  deemed  it  convenient 
to  adopt  the  tri-seasonal  divisions,  commonly  adopted  by  meteorologists  in  this 
country,  viz.,  January  to  May,  June  to  September,  and  Clctober  to  December,  but 
taking  the  last-named  division  as  the  first,  instead  of  the  third. 

Omitting  the  statistics  of  the  general  population  of  Calcutta  from  our  calculations, 

* Whilst  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  we  consulte.l  tlie  Civil  Surgeon  of  this  station 
(Dr.  11.  J.  Mathew)  regarding  what  appeared  to  us  to  he  some  inconsistencies  in  the  course  taken  by  the 
water-level,  judging  from  the  returns.  The  following  extract  from  Ur.  Mathew’s  reply  is  very  interesting  : 
" Midnapore  was  an  unfortunate  station  to  select  for  such  observations,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  the  porosity 
of  the  suh-soil  and  lower  strata,  two-thirds  of  the  wells  in  the  place  are  dry  for  nearly  half  the  year,  and 
during  the  rains  a well  will  till  in  one  night,  and  in  two  days  after,  should  there  be  no  rain,  will  be  found 
half  empty.” 
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we  find  that  the  dozen  stations  which  form  the  group  under  consideration  have 
during  the  last  20  to  50  years  funiished  15,699  cases  of  cholera,*  the  monthly 
distribvrtion  of  which  is  as  follows : 

TABI.E  XLIV. 


Showimj  the  Monthly  prevalence  of  Cholera  among  Soldiers,  Sepoys  and  Prisoners  in 
twelve  stations  in  Lower  Bengal  Paring  varying  pjeriods  tip  to  5\  years. 


! October. 

1 November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

1 

August. 

September. 

Total.  | 

Cholera 

999 

1,036 

610 

431 

712 

2,3.56 

2,836 

2,190 

154 

1,141 

1,026 

822 

15,699 

In  the  second  and  third  chapters  (of  I.  pp.  216-242)  we  have  entered  with  some 
fulness  into  the  question  of  the  relation  which  cholera  prevalence  holds  with  regard  to 
the  pressure,  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  Calcutta,  and  the  remarks 
there  made  apply,  with  more  or  less  force,  to  this  group  of  stations  ; for  the  meteorology 
of  the  different  places  manifests  a close  resemblance,  and  data  are  not  available  to  enable 
any  but  general  comparisons  to  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  the  minimum  of  cholera  agreed 
with  low  pressure,  it  will  be  noted  that  this  takes  place  during  the  heavy  rainfall  of 
the  wet  season,  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons,  as  already  intimated,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  influence  exerted  on  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  if  any,  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  must  probably  be  of  an  indirect  character. 

The  coincidence  of  the  maximum  rainfall  with  the  minimum  cholera-prevalence  is 
nearly  as  evident  in  most  of  the  stations  of  this  group  as  it  was  in  Calcutta.  This  is 
evident  whether  the  stations  be  studied  individually  (as  may  readily  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  Table  XLIII.)  or  be  studied  as  a group.  This  point  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
further  on. 

(c)  Prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons  in  Endemic  Area : also  the  Rainfall. 

As  might  be  supposed,  no  satisfactory  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  data 
of  monthly  prevalence  of  cholera  in  communities  of  very  different  strengths  by  a mere 
tabulation  of  monthly  results  or  even  by  a comparison  of  monthly  ratios.  Satisfactory 
comparisons  may,  however,  be  made  by  taking  the  seasonal  ratios  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  individual  stations.  Such  ratios  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  (XLV),  together  with  the  relation  which  exists  between  cholera  and 
rainfall  in  Lower  Bengal  when  studied  by  seasons.! 

* Occasionally  records  of  deaths  only  coidd  be  obtained. 

f Whilst  preparing  these  seasonal  tables  of  rainfall,  Mr.  H.  F.  Blanford  very  kindly  favoured  us  with  a 
nTianuscript  copy  of  his  table  of  monthly  rainfall,  which  is  to  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Report  on  the 
Meteorology  of  India,  so  that  the  figures  represent  the  latest  data  available. 
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TABLE  XLV. 


The  prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons,  together  with  the  Seasonal  Rainfall 
at  huelve  stations  in  Leaver  Bengal. 


OCTOBKK  TO  ! 

Dkcf.mbeii.  j 

J.CNUAKY  TO 
May. 

June  to 
Septembek. 

1 

STATIONri. 

z 

^ i 

"2  1 

5 

Percentage  of  cholera  ami  rainfall  i 
to  annual  totals.  ] 

Cholera  and  rainfall  (5  montlis). 

1 Percentage  of  cholera  and  rainfall 
to  annual  totals. 

2 

1 

Percentage  of  cholera  ami  rainfall 
to  annual  totals.  ■ 

Totals  of  cholera  and  of  average 
rainfall. 

Calcutta— 

Cholera  (General  population)  ... 

38 

29,482 

21-7 

81,916 

603 

24,455 

' 1 

180 

135,833 

Ditto  (Barracks  and  Jails) 

5—51 

477 

159  i 

1,749 

584 

770 

25-7 

2,996 

Rainfall 

4S 

6-39 

9-7 

10-44 

15-8 

48-98 

74-5 

65-81 

Dum-Dum — 

Cholera  ... 

51 

132 

16-2 

367 

45-2 

314 

38  6' 

813 

Rainfall 

4S 

6-30 

9-7 

10-44 

is-s 

48-98 

74-5 

65-81 

Barrackpore — 

Cholera  ... 

51 

655 

26-7 

1,127 

460 

667 

27-3* 

•2,449 

Rainfall 

4S 

6-39 

9-7 

10-44 

■ 15-S 

4S-9S 

74-5 

65-81 

Chinsurah  and  Hooghly — 

Cholera 

51 

485 

23-8 

\ 927 

45'5 

627 

30-7 

2,039 

Rainfall  ... 

12 

4-50 

7-4 

1 13-lS 

21-S 

42-81 

70-8 

! 60-49 

Berhampore  and  Moorshedabad — 

Cholera ...  ... 

•23 

210 

145 

988 

68  3 

249 

17-2 

1 1,147 

Rainfall 

IS -20 

6 -OS 

11-4 

S-56 

16-0 

38-70 

72-6 

53-34 

B dhow  AN— 

Cholera  ...  

•23 

96 

13-6 

\ 197 

481 

157 

38-3 

410 

Rainfall 

14-16 

6-16 

10-1 

j 10-66 

17-6 

43-80 

72-3 

1 60-62  , 

Dacca — 

Choleia  ... 

•23 

107 

300 

\ 180 

506 

69 

19-4 

^ 356 

Rainfall 

15—16 

5-77 

S-1 

lS-62 

26-2 

46-73 

65-7 

Maldah— 

\ 

1 

Cholera  ... 

23 

14 

250 

60-7 

8 

14-3 

56 

Rainfall 

IS  20 

5 -OS 

9-6 

j 7-24 

13-8 

40-28 

76-6 

1 52-60 

Dinagepore — 

Cholera  ... 

23 

59 

199 

185 

625 

52 

17-6 

296 

Rainfall 

14—16 

6-17 

7-S 

11-65 

14-8 

61-09 

77-4 

78-91 

Puhneah— 

Cholera  ... 

23 

4 

0-6 

598 

952 

. 26 

4-2 

628 

1 Rainfall 

6—7 

3-93 

6-4 

5-44 

8-9 

51-84 

84-7 

61-21 

Midnapore — 

Cholera  ... 

23 

20 

30 

310 

47-2 

3-27 

49  8 

657 

Rainfall 

11  -U 

■ 6-5S 

11-1 

9-SS 

16-8 

42-62 

72-1 

59-08 

Dinapore— 

Cholera 

51 

426 

1 

• 120 

' 1,857 

523 

1,269 

35-7 

3,55*2 

Rainfall 

17—1!) 

2-91 

i 

1 

3-01 

1 

1 7-8 

32-62 

j 84-6 

3S-64 

* If  the  113  cases  which  occurred  after  the  cyclone  in  August  1859  he  deducted,  the  proportion  during  the 
rainy  season  for  Dum-Dum  will  be  9T  per  cent. ; and  were  a similar  deduction  made  with  regard  to  the  50  cases 
which  occurred  at  Barrackpore  after  the  same  cyclone,  the  proportion  would  be  25T'per  cent. 
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The  first  column  under  each  seasonal  period  gives  the  total  number  of  cholera 
cases  which  have  been  registered  in  each  of  the  places  cited  during  the  months 
named,  and  the  following  column  the  'proportion  which  this  number  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  cases  of  which  records  exist  as  having  occurred  during  the  23  to 
51  years  that  statistics  have  been  collected.  The  aggregate  figures  are  given  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table. 

The  average  rainfalls  of  the  seasonal  periods  have  been  calculated  on  the  same 
principle,  the  proportion  to  the  average  of  the  total  annual  amount  for  several  years 
being  likewise  given  in  a separate  column,  and  the  figures  printed  in  different  type 
for  convenience  of  reference. 

If  the  same  mode  of  calculation  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
according  to  season  to  the  aggregate  number  registered  in  all  the  stations,  the 
cholera  of  the  official  and  non-official  communities  of  Calcutta  being  included,  we 
get  figures  closely  approximating  to  those  furnished  by  Calcutta  itself,  as  the 
following  statement  indicates  (Table  XLVI). 

As,  however,  the  Calcutta  figures,  which  include  the  cholera  mortality  of  the 
general  population,  represent  nearly  ten  times  the  totals  of  all  the  other  stations, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  proportion  arrived  at  might  convey  a very  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  at  the  other  stations  of  the 
table.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be  seen  at  a glance  from  the  accompanying 
statement. 

TABLE  XLVI. 


The  prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons  in  hvelve  selected  Stations 
in  Lower  Bengcd. 


OCTOBER  TO  DECEMBER. 

JANUARY  TO  MAY. 

JUNE  TO  SEPTEMBER. 

C 

Selectki)  Stations  in  j 

Cholera. 

Cholera. 

Cholera. 

Endemic  Area. 

s' ® 

1 

Total  of 

Proportion  to 

Total  of 

Proportion  to 

Total  of 

Proportion  to 

0 

1 i 

season. 

grand  total. 

season. 

grand  total. 

season. 

gi’aiul  total. 

Twelve  stations  including  ! 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

statistics  of  general  Popu- 
lation, Calcutta ... 

31,630 

21-2 

88,686 

59-9 

28,220 

18-9 

148,536 

The  same  stations,  but  in- 

j eluding  only  the  statistics 

! of  official  communities, 

]5,69H 

Calcutta 

•2,645 

16-9 

8,519 

54-3 

4.535 

28 '8 

We  now  find  that,  whereas  the  five  first  months  of  the  year  (January  to  May) 
furnish  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  Calcutta  cholera  and  54  per  cent,  of  the  cholera 
of  the  endemic  area  generally,  the  four  months’  rainy  season  (June  to  September) 
furnishes  10  per  cent,  more  of  the  cholera  of  the  selected  stations,  taken  as  a group. 
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than  that  furnished  by  Calcutta  taken  alone.  We  shall  see  further  on  that,  as  we 
proceed  westwards,  this  discrepancy  becomes  greater  and  greater  until  areas  are 
reached  where  the  cholera  of. the  rains  is  not  only  10  per  cent.,  but  60,  70,  and 
even  more  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  Calcutta. 

(d)  The  Water-level  Registers  of  the  Endemic  Area. 

The  water-level  returns  of  the  stations  forming  this  group  will  be  found  in  the 
alphabetically-aiTanged  tables  (I — VII)  at  pages  302  to  319,  together  with  similar- 
data  regarding  several  other  stations  situated  within  the  geographical  limits  under 
consideration.  Unfortunately,  an  interruption  occurred  in  the  observations  taken  in 
I.ower  Bengal  during  the  year  1874,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Lynch’s 
observations  at  the  Alipore  Jail,  the  returns  for  this  part  of  the  country  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  those  of  most  other  provinces.  At  several  of  the  stations,  however, 
the  fluctuation  of  the  water-level  has  been  recorded  with  care  and  for  a sufficiently 
prolonged  period  to  enable  a good  approximation  to  be  arrived  at  of  the  sub-soil 
changes  in  adjoining  districts.  Some  of  the  stations  at  which  the  observations  have  been 
conducted  with  special  care  have  no  troops,  nor  have  they  a jail  sufficiently  large, 
or  a jail  occupied  for  sufficiently  long  period,  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made 
between  the  fluctuation  of  the  water-level  and  the  health  returns  of  an  accurately 
registered  community.  The  returns  from  such  stations  may,  however,  prove  of  much 
value  in  future  years  should  the  attempts  at  present  being  made  towards  procuring 
correct  statistics  from  among  the  general  population  prove  successful. 

We  have  thrown  the  returns  of  most  of  these  stations  into  chart  form  and 
have  found  the  result  to  be  so  generally  alike,  that  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary 
to  reproduce  them  all.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  Calcutta  the  water-level  is  at 
its  lowest  about  iMay,  and  nearest  the  surface  in  September.  Such  is  also  the  case 
in  the  adjoining  military  stations  of  Dum-Dum  and  Barrackpore  ; also  at  Hooghly, 
Midnapore,  Moorshedahad,  Burdwan,  Purneah,  Maldah,  Dinapore,  and  other  places. 

The  period  occupied  in  getting  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  level  corresponds 
consequently  with  the  four  months’  wet  season,  and  having  attained  its  maximum 
elevation  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  rains,  the  beginning  of  its  gradual  decline  may 
be  said  to  correspond  with  the  commencement  of  the  annual  periods  into  which  our 
seasonal  tables  have  been  divided. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FURNISHED  BY  IND1\TDUAL  STATIONS  SELECTED  TO  ILLUSTRATE 
CHOLERA-PREVALENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  IN  THE  ENDEMIC  AREA. 

(a)  Military  Stations  near  Calcutta. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  comparisons  between  cholera  as  it  occurs  in  Calcutta 
and  as  it  occurs  in  the  endemic  area  generally,  we  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
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statistical  returns  of  the  military  stations  within  short  distances  of  it,  and  which  are, 
so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  identical  with  it  in  their  physical  features.  These 
are  Dum-Dum  and  Barrackpore,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  and  at 
distances  from  Calcutta  of  four  and  fourteen  miles  respectively ; and  one  station  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  25  miles  from  Calcutta — Chinsurah,  near  Hooghly, 
where,  until  recently,  a large  military  depot  was  kept  up. 

Begarding  these  stations  very  accurate  data  are  available  extending  over  a period 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  striking  agreement  exist 
between  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  among  the  civil  (as  recorded  at  Calcutta) 
and  purely  military  population,  we  have  excluded  all  returns  which  are  in  existence 
in  connection  with  these  stations  except  the  strictly  military.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  number  of  cases  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  European  and 
Native  troops  of  these  stations — those  of  Fort  William  and  Alipore  being  joined 
and  given  as  the  military  cholera  statistics  of  Calcutta. 

TABLE  XLVII. 


^1  Monthly  Statement  of  the  Cholera  cases  that  have  occurred  amony  the  strictly 
Military  popidation  of  Calcutta  and  adjacent  Military  Stations ; also  of 
amraye  Water-level  and  Rainfall  at  Chinsurah. 


Number  of  years 
1 returned.  [ 

October. 

I ! 

1 November.  j 

, 1 

December.  ' 

! 1 

:3 

C 

February. 

1 March.  1 

.-g 

”3 

1 

1 September.  j 

Rejuvrks. 

Calcutta  

51 

79 

127 

88 

65 

109 

263 

371 

297 

148 

93 

84 

105 

European  and  Native 
Troops. 

Dum-Dum  

25 

47 

62 

23 

19 

36 

65 

88 

1.59 

67 

43 

170* 

34 

Barrackpore 

51 

274 

229 

152 

84 

1(10 

250 

318 

376 

260 

137 

150 

120 

Chinsurah  (Hooghly) 

46 

.58 

63 

31 

23 

50 

61 

149 

166 

94 

69 

74 

62 

European  troops 

denot. 

Total  Cholera 

458 

481 

294 

191 

295 

926 

997 

569 

342 

408* 

321 

Mean  water-level 

2 

4' -4 

6'-4 

7'-0 

9-0 

10' T 

ir-o 

ll'-4 

11"8 

lO'-O 

7-2 

3"0 

3'-2 

At  Chinsurah. 

Mean  rainfall 

1 

12 

3"-94 

0"-41 

0"-15 

O'-Gl 

l"-48 

2'"1S 

3'"68 

5" -23 

10"-65jll"-97 

12"-31 

7"-88 



It  will  be  observed  that  the  data  regarding  rainfall  and  water-level  are  not  those 
of  Calcutta,  but  of  the  station  farthest  removed  from  it,  viz.,  Chinsurah.  This  has 
been  done  with  the  intention  of  making  the  comparison  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  likewise  because  Chinsurah  (or  rather  Hughli)  is  one  of  the  meteorological 

* The  cases  of  cholera  which  occurred  iii  August  1879,  after  a cyclone  (113  in  Dum-Dum  and  50  at  Barrackpore), 
have  been  retained  in  the  table,  but  these  were  manifestly  exceptional  cases,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  ordinanj 
seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  they  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  cholera  of  the  four  stations.  The  tohil  would 
then  be  (478  — 163  =]  315  ; this  proportion  for  August  has  been  adopted  in  the  Diagram. 
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stations  from  which  good  water-level  returns  have  been  furnished  extending  over 
a period  of  three  years. 


Average  monthly  Rainfall  [12  years]... - 


Average  monthly  Water-level  [3  years] 


otal  Cholera  [2.5  to  51  years] 


II 
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— Rainfall  curve,  inverted. 


-Water-level  curve,  inverted. 


- Cholera  curve,  nut  inverted. 


Dl.tGRAM  11. — Illustrating  the  average  monthly  variation  in  the  Water-level  at  Chinsurah,  and  the  Cholera- 
prevalence  among  European  and  Native  troops  at  Calcutta  and  adjacent  Military  Stations. 


The  above  diagram  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  remarks  made  in  the  previous  pages 
regarding  the  fact  that,  be  the  explanation  what  it  may,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  is  at  its 
maximum  in  Lower  Bengal  when  the  water-level  is  low  : not  only  is  this  observed  in 
Calcutta  itself,  nor  when  judged  by  data  acquired  elsewhere  from  among  an  indifferently 
registered  civil  population,  but  also  when  tested  by  statistics  of  fairly  assured  accuracy 
when  they  extend  over  a sufficient  number  of  years. 


— It' ’7  from  surface. 


—11' -5  „ 

— S'-2  ,. 


Diagram  11  a. — Average  Water-level  and  Cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  more  evident,  we  reproduce  the  diagram  showing  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  mean  water-level  of  Calcutta  for  a period  of  six  years. 
In  both  diagrams  the  water-level  is  seen  to  be  at  its  lowest  in  May  and  nearest  the  surface 
in  August  and  September,  and  cholera  attains  its  maximum  in  April  and  May  ; as  in  the 

18 
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case  of  Calcutta,  however,  no  close  connection  can  be  detected  between  the  less  marked 
variations  in  the  cholera-prevalence  and  water-level. 

As  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  group  of  stations  under  consideration  is  dependent 
on  the  local  rainfall,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  refer  to  the  influence  of  rainfall 
specially,  as  the  remarks  made  regarding  this  factor  in  the  history  of  cholera-prevalence 
when  speaking  of  Calcutta  apply  equally  here.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in 
some  of  these  stations,  especially  at  Dum-Dum,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  relation 
exists  between  the  height  of  the  river  and  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well. 

(b)  The  stations  of  Purneah  and  Berhampore. 

In  order  to  illustrate  still  further  the  relation  of  cholera  prevalence  to  physical 
conditions  in  the  endemic  area,  we  select  three  other  stations — Purneah,  Berhampore 
and  Dinapore.  The  cholera  history  of  the  first  two  extends  over  a period  of  twenty-three 
years,  and  regarding  the  last,  records  exist  extending  over  more  than  half  a century.  The 
following  table  gives  the  monthly  prevalence  of  the  disease  during  the  above  periods,  and 
also  the  average  monthly  rainfall  and  fluctuation  of  the  water-level ; 

TABLE  XLVIII. 

A Monthly  Statement  of  the  cases  of  Cholera  that  have  been  registered  among 
Prisoners  at  Purneah;  and  among  E%iropean  and  Native  Troops  and 
Prisoners  at  Berhampore  and  Dinapore ; also  the  average  Ra  inf  all  and 
Water-level. 


Niimher  of  years 
recorded. 

October. 

I November. 

December. 

§ 

February. 

pd 

1- 

j April. 

1 

I June. 

1 September. 

Remarks. 

Purneah— 

Mean  rainfall  , . . 

6—7 

3"-Sl 

0"-0 

0'-05 

0"-40 

i 0'-43 

0"-21 

l"-84 

2"-86 

12-36 

l4"-90 

13-60 

10"-98 

Mean  water-level 

3-4 

2-2 

3-1 

3-2 

4-0 

4-4 

1 

4-9 

5-1 

5-4 

5-5 

4-4 

3-3 

2-3 

Total  cholera  ... 

23 

4 

0 

0 

3 

' 0 

220 

278 

97 

22 

4 

0 

0 

Prisoners. 

Berhampore — 

Mean  rainfall  ... 

18—20 

5" -83 

0''-17 

0'"08 

0"-45 

0"-92 

r-03 

2"- 17 

3" -99 

9"-76 

9" -93 

9" -91 

9" -30 

Mean  water-level 

2—3 

3' '2 

4-2 

6-8 

6-9 

7-7 

8-5 

8-3 

10-6’ 

10-4 

8-3 

5-2 

3-9 

Total  cholera  ... 

23 

89 

52 

09 

42 

69 

630 

263 

84 

60 

90 

58 

51 

European  and  N ati  ve 
■ Troops  and  Prisoners. 

Dinapore— 

1 

Mean  rainfall  ... 

17—19 

2''-63 

0"-13 

0"-15 

0-65  . 

0'-49 

0"-25 

0"'30 

P-32 

6"-87 

9" -77 

8"-61 

7" -47 

Patna  Observatory. 

Mean  water-level 

1—2 

8-2 

15-7 

20-9 

22-6 

24-1 

25-0 

25-8 

26-2 

24-7 

14-5 

8-9 

7-2 

Total  cholera  ... 

.51 

1.37 

244 

55 

•46 

91 

346 

672 

702 

355 

403 

329 

182 

European  and  Native 
Troops  and  Prisoners. 
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The  district  of  Purneah  forms  a large  tract  of  the  alluvial  plain  Iving  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Himalaya,  the  town  itself  being  about  ’ 100  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  and  about  30  from  the  river.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  rainy  season  the 
district  is  more  or  less  completely  under  water,  and,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference 


Monthly  Rainfall.  6-7  years 
[Inverted  curve]. 


Monthly  Water-level,  B— I years 
[Inverted  curve]. 


Total  Cholera  [23  years] 


Diagram  12. — Illustrative  of  the  average  monthly  Rainfall,  Water-level,  and  total  monthly 
Cholera  at  Purneah. 


to  the  detailed  tables  of  the  water-level  registers  (pages  302  to  319),  the  water  in  the 
station  itself  may  come  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface.  Although  the  total  number  of 
carefully  registered  cases  of  cholera  in  the  jail  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  any 
opinion  as  to  the  minimum  cholera  month  or  season,  still  the  preponderance  of  the  disease 
in  April  and  May  is  very  marked,  the  cases  having  occurred  in  these  months  on  ten 
different  years.  With  regard  to  March,  the  high  numbers  may  be  said  to  be  exceptional, 
as  although  cases  were  registered  as  occurring  in  this  month  during  six  annual  periods, 
211  out  of  220  occurred  in  March  1863.  We  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  particulars  regarding  this  evidently  terrible  outburst  of  the  disease  among  the 
prisoners  at  this  station. 

Berhampore  was  in  former  years  a large  IMilitary  station,  and  over  800  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  table  refer  to  Europeans.  It  is  within  a short  distance  of  the  town  of 
Murshidabad,  and  the  statistics  of  the  jail  of  that  station  have  been  incorporated  with 
those  of  Berhampore. 

Here  also  March  and  April  present  a high  cholera  rate,  and  this  high  total  rate  has 
not  been  attained  by  the  occurrence  of  one  exceptionally  severe  epidemic,  but  by  repeated 
severe  visitations  of  the  disease.  In  March  1828,  and  again  in  1829,  the  European  troops 
suffered  terribly,  as  also  did  the  prisoners  in  March  1856  ; so  that  although,  according  10 
the  summary-tables  and  diagram,  March  is  the  worst  month,  yet  it  appears  from  a study 
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of  the  separate  annual  tables,  that  it  is  during  April  that  conditions  favouring  the  disease 
are  most  commonly  present. 


Average  monthly  Eaiufall  8-20  years  ^ 
[Inverted  curve],  i 


Average  monthly  Water-level,  2-3 
years  [Inverted  ciu-ve]. 


Total  Cholera  [15  years] 


— 10  feet  from  surface  of  ground. 


— 2 feet  from  surface  of  ground. 
— Maximum  Cholera  in  March. 


Diagram  13. — Illustrative  of  the  average  monthly  Rainfall,  Water-level,  and  total  monthly 
Cholera  at  Berhampore. 


(c)  Dinapore— a transition  area ; Geological  and.  Meteorological  features. 

Dinapore  may  be  said  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  a station  in  a district  forming  a 
sort  of  border-land  between  the  endemic  area  and  the  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
experience  has  shown  that  cholera  is  less  prone  to  be  constantly  present. 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  geologically  may  be  said  to 
present  precisely  similar  conditions  to  those  of  the  other  alluvial  stations  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

In  a memorandum  regarding  the  sites  of  Military  stations  in  India,  Dr.  Oldham, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey,  states,  with  reference  to  this  group, 
that  “ the  conditions  of  the  several  stations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  pretty  nearly 
the  same,  that  is,  Calcutta,  Dum-Dum,  Barrackpore,  Berhampore,  and  Dinapore,  so  far  as 
the  geological  structure  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed  is  concerned,  may  be  said 
to  be  similar.  They  are  all  built  on  a series  of  beds  of  silt,  tine  sand  and  clay  of  immense 
thickness,  and  varying  much  in  the  succession.  These  beds  are  generally  quite  or  very 
nearly  horizontal,  and  the  character  of  the  surface  varies  according  as  the  uppermost  bed 
at  the  place  is  sand  or  clay.  Not  one  of  these  places  does  or  can  afford  any  natural  drainage. 
Soil  will,  of  course,  absorb  and  drink  in  a large  amount  of  moisture  and  of  impurities  also, 
but  there  is  no  means  by  which  these  can  pass  off,  and  they  therefore  accumulate.  The 
ground,  in  fact,  licks  up  moisture  and  sewage  as  a s[)onge  would,  and  as  a sponge  it  also 
loses  these  by  evaporation,  only  overflowing  when  full,  but  nothing  more.” 

At  this  part,  of  the  country,  however,  the  character  of  the  alluvium  begins  to  give 
evidence  of  a change — a transition  from  the  more  recent  Gangetic  to  the  old  alluvium 
Cide  page  260). 

The  rainfall  also  undergoes  a considerable  diminution,  for  instead  of  being  over 
60  inches,  as  in  Calcutta,  Purneah,  Berhampore  and  other  stations,  an  average  of  only 
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38-5  inches  has  been  recorded  during  14  years  at  a meteorological  station  about  eight 
miles  from  Dinapore,  the  large  town  of  Patna. 

Its  distribution  over  the  year  also  is  not  quite  parallel  to  that  of  Calcutta,  84-G 
per  cent,  of  its  annual  total  falling  in  the  wet  season — June  to  September — against 
74-5  per  cent,  in  Calcutta;  but  even  then  the  aggregate  amount  of  this  season’s  rainfall 
remains  less  than  that  of  Calcutta  by  16  inches  {vide  Table  XLV,  page  249). 

A comparison  of  the  data  regarding  Calcutta  and  Dinapore  suggests  that  conditions 
of  rainfall  in  a locality  (taken  in  connection  with  geographical  position  and  geological 
features)  really  do  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  development  and  distribution 
of  the  cause  or  causes  of  cholera.  Both  stations  agree  closely  in  their  general  physical 
features,  the  most  important  difference  lying,  as  indicated  above,  in  the  amount  of  the 
rainfall.  During  the  wet  season  in  Dinapore  the  rainfall  is  16  inches  less  than  in 
Calcutta ; this  season  at  Dinapore  contributes  35'7  per  cent,  of  the  annual  cholera, 
whilst  in  Calcutta  it  only  gives  18  per  cent. 

As  already  stated,  however,  Dinapore  may  be  looked  upon  as  a transition  station, 
for  we  shall  find  the  contrast  becoming  more  marked  as  we  proceed  in  a westerly  and 
north-westerly  direction.  This  important  difference  cannot  be  set  aside  on  the  ground 
that  the  statistics  do  not  comprehend  a sufficient  number  of  cases,  as  may,  with  perfect 
justice,  be  said  of  some  of  the  endemic-area  group  of  stations  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon.  Here  we  have  a large  military  station  which  has  been 
occnpied  during  more  than  50  years,  and  furnishing  an  aggregate  of  over  3,500  cases 
of  the  disease,  among  a carefully-registered  official  population. 

This  aggregate,  moreover,  has  not  been  furnished  by  some  one  extraordinapy 
epidemic,  but  is  distributed  over  nearly  every  year  of  the  period  : for  example,  cases 
have  been  recorded  during  44  years  in  April,  43  in  May,  42  in  August,  40  in  June,  38 
in  March,  and  34  years  in  September.  It  is  in  January  that  the  disease  has  occurred 
least  often — 21  times. 

The  data  in  connection  with  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  this 
station  are  not  so  accurate  as  those  which  are  available  regarding  Calcutta,  still  they 
are  probably  sufficiently  near  to  enable  a fair  estimate  of  its  monthly  variation  to  be 
formed.  We  have  combined  the  data  furnished  in  the  Bengal  Meteorological  Eeport 
for  1874  with  Mr.  Blanford’s  tables  for  1875,  and  thus  obtained  a monthly  mean 
extending  over  nine  years. 

TABLE  XLIX. 


Mean  monthly  relative  humidity  of  atmosphere  at  Dinapore  {Patna  observations) 
daring  nine  years ; also  mean  monthdy  Temperatare  and  atmospheric  Pressure. 


\ corded. 

Oct. 

I!ll 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Relative  humidity  [Saturation  ! 

= 100] i !) 

67 

5,1 

-s 

60 

50 

87 

31 

49 

03 

73 

79 

70 

Temperature  ! 7 — 8 i 

79°-o 

70°-l  ' 

G2°-7 

oi°-o 

G6°*2 

77^-6 

85°-S 

SS°*7 

S7°-6 

S4°-6 

83°-9 

83°  -3 

Atmospheric  pressure | 7-8  | 

21VU75 

29-S84  1 

29-SS4 

29‘8o8  1 

1 29*801 

29*081 

29-568 

29*470 

29-349 

29-359 
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As  in  Calcutta,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  at  Dinapore  bears  to  a certain 
extent  an  inverse  relation  to  the  degree  of  cholera-prevalence  ; this  is  brought  out 
very  clearly  in  the  diagram  (No.  14),  where  the  curve,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rainfall  and 
water-level  curves,  is  shown  inverted  so  as  to  convey  a clearer  impression  of  the  relation 
to  the  cholera  and  temperature  curves  forming  the  lower  section  of  the  chart,  but 
which  are  not  reversed. 


= Rainfall. 

= Humidity. 

— Water-level  farthest  from 
the  surface. 


- Water-level  nearest  to  the 
surface. 


— Lea.st  Cholera-prevalence. 


- -Lowest  Temperature. 


DIAGKA.M  14. — Illustrative  of  average  monthly  Relative  Humidity,  Rainfall,  Water-level, 
Temperature,  and  total  Cholera  at  Dinapore. 


The  mean  monthly  temperature  at  Dinapore  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
stations  which  are  situated  further  down  along  the  Ganges  and  its  various  branches. 
Taking  Calcutta,  again,  as  a standard  for  comparison,  we  find  that,  although  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  does  not  materially  differ,  being  79°'3  at  Calcutta  and  77°’6 
at  Dinapore,  still  its  distribution  over  the  year  presents  a marked  difference.  From 
April  to  August  the  average  heat  at  the  latter  is  greater  than  at  the  former  by  from 
one  to  three  degrees,  but  in  October  the  condition  becomes  reversed,  the  temperature 
being  from  five  to  six  degrees  cooler  at  Dinapore  than  at  Calcutta  during  the  cold 
season.  On  comparing  the  curves  in  the  above  diagram,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
temperature-curve  follows  that  of  the  cholera-prevalence  curve  much  more  closely  than 
it  was  observed  to  do  in  Calcutta,  the  minima  and  maxima  of  both  at  Dinapore 
corresponding  with  considerable  accuracy.  The  Calcutta  temperature  diagram  (No.  2) 
is  reproduced  here  (Diagram  14  a),  for  convenience  of  comparison. 

No  closer  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  fluctuation  of  barometric  pressure 
and  the  cholera-prevalence  at  Dinapore  than  could  be  done  with  regard  to  Calcutta- 
What  correspondence  there  is,  however,  is  of  an  inverse  kind ; for,  whereas  the  period  s 
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of  low  pressure  in  Calcutta  corresponded  generally  with  those  of  minimum  cholera- 
prevalence,  we  find  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dinapore  the  minimum  of  pressure 
corresponds  more  closely  with  the  maximum  of  cholera. 


Atmospheric  Temperature  [mean  of  23 
years]. 


Total  monthly  Cholera  (Deaths)  [38 
years]. 


Diagram  14  a. — Atmospheric  Temperature  and  Cholera- Prevaleiicegin  Calcutta. 


III.— CHOLERA  IN  THE  NON-ENDEMIC  AREA  OF  BENGAL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SEASONAL  PREVALENCE  OF  CHOLERA  IN  NON-ENDEMIC  AREAS  OF  THE  BENGAL 
PRESIDENCY. 

(a)  The  leading  Geological  features  of  the  “transition”  area,  and  of  the  Gangetic 
plain  eastward  of  84°  East  Longitude. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  work — Gholera  Epidemics  of  Recent  Years — 
Dr.  Bryden  starts  with  .the  proposition  that  the  cholera  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  has 
a geography  which  can  be  demonstrated,  that  in  Upper  India  the  disease  has  not  a 
permanent  habitation,  but  that  in  certain  areas  of  the  Lower  Provinces  cholera  has  a 
permanent  and  perennial  abode.  Other  writers  also  have  directed  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  epidemiologists  to  divide  the  Presidency  into  two 
areas — the  endemic  and  the  non-endemic. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  leading  physical 
phenomena  which  are  associated  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  the  former  of  the  two  areas,  and  we  now  come  to  inquire  whether  a like 
combination  of  physical  conditions  is  associated  with  the  maximum  and  minimum 
cholera  periods  in  the  latter. 

The  data  at  our  disposal  for  the  study  of  this  matter  are  derived  from  similar 
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communities,  and  the  sources  of  our  information  are  mainly  the  same ; but  we  have 
in  addition  availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  compiled  statistical  details  in 
Dr.  J.  M.  Cuningham’s  Report  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1872.*  In  the  present 
chapter  we  have,  however,  to  deal  with  physical  features,  geological  and  climatic,  which 
not  only  differ  in  many  districts  from  those  observed  in  the  endemic  area,  but  also 
differ  among  themselves. 

Taking  the  district  of  Dinapore  as  one  which  presents  transitional  conditions 
between  the  Upper  Provinces  and  Lower  Bengal,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Central  Provinces,  it  will  perhaps  tend  to  simplify  the  subject  if  the  physical 
aspects  and  cholera-history  of  those  parts  of  the  country  which  manifest  a deviation 
from  the  typical  cholera-producing  area  be  taken  up  seriatim  according  to  their 
geographical  position. 

Reviewing  the  geological  features  of  the  sites  upon  which  the  principal  military 
stations  above  Dinapore  have  been  built.  Dr.  Oldham,  in  the  memorandum  already 
referred  to,  states  that  there  are  in  the  Granges  Valley  Proper  two  very  distinct  deposits 
of  very  different  ages  and  probably  of  very  different  origin : one  being  what  is 
described  as  the  old,  the  other  as  the  Grangetic  alluvium  {vide  page  256). 

The  large  city  of  Benares,  some  125  miles  higher  up  the  Granges  than  Dinapore, 
may  be  said  to  present  physical  features  and  a cholera-history  closely  similar  to  those 
of  the  latter,  so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  our 
description  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  physical  concomitants  of  the  disease  in 
areas  where  it  appears  at  irregular  intervals.  “ Below  Benares  (speaking  roughly),” 
writes  Dr.  Oldham,  “the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Granges,  from  the  foot 
of  the  hills  to  the  north  to  the  hills  on  the  south,  is  composed  of  the  more  recent 
alluvium,  chiefly  soft  incoherent  beds  of  fine  sand  and  silt,  while  here  and  there 
through  these  beds  stand  up  parts  of  the  older  alluvium  (possibly  a marine  deposit) 
which  for  the  most  part  consists  of  a strongly  coherent  reddish-yellow  clay, 
generally  abounding  in  kimkar,f  and  with  only  occasionally  irregular  beds  of  sand 
through  it.” 

It  is  evident  therefore  that,  speaking  generally.,  the  soil  of  the  Grangetic  plain  to 
the  westw'ard  of,  say,  84°  east  longitude  presents  physical  properties  very  different 
from  what  we  have  seen  it  to  present  from  Dinapore  downwards. 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  on  looking  at  a Greological  map  of  India,  we  find 
possibly  but  one  tint  extending  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  Lahore  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  other  side  by  an  irregular  line  of  elevated 
country  many  miles  to  the  south  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries,  with  large  patches  of  the  same  tint  in  Central  India,  signifying  that 

* Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India — Section  1,  1873. 
f Kunlmr  consists  of  nodular  calcareous  concretions  generally  embedded  in  clay.  Mr.  W.  King  states  that 
it  derives  its  origin  from  decomposed  shells  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  derived  from 
them. — Mcmoivit  of  Geological  Surceg  of  India,  Vol.  IV.,  page  3G0. 
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the  territories  over  which  it  is  spread  are  alluvial,  nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Oldham  says,  the 
essential  character  of  the  deposit  and  the  physical  conditions  of  the  surface  vary  very 
materially. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  alluvium  found 
below  and  above  Benares.  Speaking  generally,  the  prevailing  character  of  the  deposits 
constituting  the  plains  of  Behar  and  the  North-West  Provinces  consists,  not,  as  below 
Dinapore,  of  incoherent  sand  and  silt,  but  of  “ layers  of  older  and  very  kunkury  clay.” 
This,  says  Dr.  Oldham,  is  not  universal,  but  it  is  general,  whereas  its  absence  is  the 
general  character  below  Benares.  Moreover,  the  more  superficial  deposits  present  every 
possible  variety,  from  the  barren  white  saline  soil  on  the  one  hand  to  the  fertile  black 
cotton  soil,*  which  covers  such  large  tracts,  especially  of  the  more  southerly  portion  of 
the  area  under  review,  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  suppose  that,  taken 
generally,  no  material  difference  exists  both  as  to  physical  and  chemical  properties 
between  the  soil  of  the  endemic  and  non-endemic  areas. 


(b)  Prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Monthly  periods  in  the  Non-endemic  area  in 
Bengal  and  the  mean  Monthly  Rainfall. 

Before  proceeding  further  at  present  with  this  subject,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to 
adopt  the  plan  followed  in  Part  II.,  and  to  take  a general  inventory  of  the  statistical 
data  at  our  disposal  regarding  the  particular  group  of  stations  now  under  consideration, 
previous  to  entering  into  details  concerning  individual  stations.  In  a former  chapter, 
a monthly  tabular  statement  was  given  of  the  cholera-prevalence  in  a dozen  stations 
of  the  endemic  area,  together  with  the  average  monthly  rainfall.  We  have  compiled 
a similar  table  (L  next  page),  regarding  the  cholera  and  rainfall  of  25  selected  stations  in 
the  non-endemic  area  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  such  stations  being  selected,  as  far  as 
possible,  which,  in  addition  to  furnishing  correct  returns  regarding  their  military  and  jail 
population,  were  also  capable  of  furnishing  meteorological  and  other  collateral  data. 


* Begur  or  cotton  soil  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  Geological  and  Medical  writers.  It  is  generally  seen 
surface-soil  covering  kunkur  and  gravelly  beds;  Captain  Newbold  {Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
Vol.  VIII.,  p.  254)  referring  to  it  writes. — “ The  best  kinds  of  this  extraordinary  soil  are  rarely  suffered  to  lie  fallow 
and  never  receive  manure.  It  has  yielded  annually  crop  after  crop  for  upwards  of  2,o00  years  without  receiving 
any  aid  from  the  hand  of  man  except  an  annual  scratching  with  a small  plough.  It  is  irrigated  solely  by  the 
dews  and  rains  of  heaven.  It  is  remarkably  retentive  of  moisture,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  if 
exposed  to  moist  air  it  will  absorb  8 per  cent,  of  its  own'weight.  Contracting  by  the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun, 
it  is  divided  like  the  surface  of  dried  starch  by  countless  and  deep  Assures,  and  while  the  surface  for  a few 
inches  in  depth  is  dried  to  an  impalpable  powder  raised  in  clouds  by  the  wind,  darkening  the  air,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  deposit  still  retains  the  character  of  hard  black  clay.  In  wet  weather  the  surface  is  converted  into  a deep 
tenacious  mud.” 

Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  says  that  it  is  extremely  adhesive  when  wetted,  and  expands  and  contracts  to  an 
unusual  extent  under  the  respective  inAuences  of  moisture  and  dryness,  hence  the  great  cracks  by  which  it  is 
Assured  in  hot  weather.  lake  all  argillaceous  soils  it  retains  water,  and  hence  requires  less  irrigation  than  more 
sandy  ground. — Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  235. 
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A Monthly  Statement  of  Cholera  in  the  principal  Stations  of  the  Non-Endemic  Area  among  European  and  Native 
Troops  and  Prisoners  for  periods  of  18  to  51  years,  together  ivith  the  average  Monthly  Rainfall. 
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Now,  on  comparing  this  table  with  the  one  [Table  XLIII,  page  246]  regarding 
the  monthly  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  endemic  area,  attention  is  at  once 
arrested  .by  the  circumstance  that  the  months  of  maximum  prevalence  in  the  two 
groups  of  stations  do  not  coincide — July,  August  and  September  being  the  months 
of  maximum  in  the  group  of  stations  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter, 
whereas,  so  far  as  the  cholera-history  of  Calcutta  itself  goes,  they  are  the  most 
favourable,  and  even  when  the  endemic-area  stations  are  taken  as  a group  furnish  a 
minor  proportion  of  the  total. 

Twenty-five  stations  have  been  selected  in  the  different  districts  of  Upper  and 
Central  India,  and,  with  a single  exception,  July  or  August  has  furnished  the  largest 
number  of  the  registered  cases  of  cholera  in  every  one  of  them.  The  exception  is 
Peshawur,  which  has  its  maximum  of  cholera  in  September.  This  station  will  be 
referred  to  further  on. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  dozen  stations  which  we  selected  for  illustrat-  1 

ing  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  endemic  area  furnished  15,699 
registered  cases  of  cholera  from  among  the  official  communities,  regarding  whom  1 

alone,  as  already  explained,  it  is  possible  at  present  to  obtain  satisfactory  statistics.  \ 

The  cholera  returns  collected  from  among  25  similar  groups  of  the  population  in  I 

stations  situated  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  endemic  area  amount  to  25,338.  The  | 

aggregate  monthly  cholera  statistics  of  the  selected  group  of  stations  in  the  j 

endemic  area  were  given  at  page  248  (Table  XLIV),  and  a similar  summary  regard-  j 1 

ing  the  other  group  is  annexed  : | | 

TABLE  LI.  j 


The  aggregate  monthly  prevalence  of  Cholera  among  Soldiers,  Sepoys  ami  Prisoners 
at  25  Stations  in  Upper  and  Central  India  during  periods  of  from  18  to 
51  years. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

1 May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept,  j 

1 Total. 

Cholera 

942 

470 

208 

124 

132 

720 

1,382 

1,902 

2,778 

4,778 

8,076 

3,231 

26,338 

1 

A comparison  of  the  above  summarised  statement  with  the  like  summary  regarding 
the  endemic  group  of  stations,  omitting  Calcutta,  presents  some  points  of  resemblance 
as  well  as  of  contrast.  In  both  tables  January  is  seen  to  occupy  the  lowest  place 
as  to  cholera-prevalence,  and  in  both  also  there  is  shown  that  a gradual  increase 
of  the  disease  takes  place  with  the  progress  of  the  year.  In  Lower  Bengal,  how- 
ever, the  maximum  culminates  in  April  and  declines  month  by  month  till  September, 
when  a slight  rise  occurs  until  November,  and  it  then  subsides  till  minimum  is 
reached ; but  in  the  non-endemic  provinces,  instead  of  a remission  of  the  disease 
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taking  place  in  June  and  the  subsequent  months,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
of  its  increase,  and  this  continues  until  the  maximum  is  reached  in 'August — this 
month  furnishing  almost  twice  as  many  cases  as  its  predecessor  and  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  September ; there  is,  therefore,  overwhelming  evidence  to  show 
that,  be  the  actual  conditions  favourable  to  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  what 
they  may,  they  are  present  to  a far  greater  extent  during  the  month  of  August 
in  the  non-endemic  area  generally  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  The 
study  of  the  proportion  between  the  cholera-prevalence  of  the  two  areas,  when 
compared  month  by  month,  will  be  simplified  by  a scrutiny  of  the  accompanying 
table  in  which  the  percentages  have  been  calculated. 

TABT.E  LII. 


The  Monthly  Proportion  of  G holer a-prevalence  to  total  Cholera,  in  the  selected  groups 
of  Stations  of  the  Endemic  and  Non-endemic  Areas. 


The  fact  that  whereas,  taking  the  whole  group  of  stations  in  the  non-endemic 
area,  34’2  per  cent,  of  their  total  cholera  occurs  in  the  month  of  August,  only 
6 ‘5  per  cent,  occurs  in  the  group  illustrative  of  the  endemic  area,  and  still 
less,  3'8  per  cent.,  in  Calcutta  when  taken  by  itself  during  the  same  month, 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  the  student. 

(c)  Prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons  in  the  Non-endemic  Area,  and  the 
Mean  Rainfall  for  the  same  Seasons. 

If  the  principle  adopted  in  a previous  chapter  of  classifying  the  disease  into  seasons 
comparable  with  the  three  seasons  into  which  each  annual  period  naturally  falls  in 
India  be  applied  to  the  group  of  stations  in  the  non-endemic  area  also,  we  shall  see 
that  the  cholera-prevalence  in  the  two  areas  presents  still  greater  contrasts  than  was 
manifested  in  the  classification  by  months.  The  following  table  (LIII),  which  has 
been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  XLV  (page  249),  will  enable  students  to 
ascertain  at  a glance  what  these  salient  contrasts  are.  The  rainfall  has  likewise  been 
given  here,  and  the  average  proportion  for  each  seasonal  period  calculated  out. 
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TABLE  LIII. 

T]ie  prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons,  together  with  the  seasonal 


Rainfall  at  25  Stations  in  Central  and  Upper  India. 


i 

October  to 
December. 

January  to  May.  j 

June  to  September. 

p 

|| 

STATIONS. 

'o 

1 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(3  months). 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(5  months). 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(4  months). 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

o"S 

i Hazaribaugh — 
Cholera 

23 

5 

10 

156 

30-7 

348 

683 

509 

Rainfall 

10—11 

3-67 

7-1 

3-64 

7-1 

44-22 

85-8 

51-53 

Ranches — 

Cholera 

23 

2 

1-2 

35 

21-1 

129 

77-7 

166 

Rainfall 

16—18 

3-67 

7-7 

5-37 

11-3 

38-64 

81-0 

47-68 

Akrah — 

Cholera 

23 

29 

63 

4-6 

99 

389 

83-8 

464 

Rainfall 

17—19 

2-88 

6-3 

3-70 

7-9 

39-70 

85-8 

46-28 

Benares — 

Cholera 

51 

121 

7-5 

657 

40-8 

832 

51-7 

1,610 

Rainfall 

20—21 

1-76 

4-4 

2-06 

5-0 

36-67 

90-6 

40-49 

1 Goruckpore — 

Cholera 

23 

24 

5-S 

45 

10-9 

344 

83-3 

413 

Rainfall 

20 

3-10 

■6-7 

3-22 

6-9 

40-10 

86-4 

'46-42 

Fyzabad — 

Cholera 

18 

88 

22-9 

154 

400 

143 

371 

385 

Rainfall 

8 — 6 

6-9 

131 

0-5 

0-9 

45-5 

86-0 

52-90 

Allahabad — 

Cholera 

50 

39 

25 

565 

35-9 

968 

61-6 

1,572 

Rainfall 

19—20 

2-71 

7-2 

2-11 

5-6 

32-76 

87-2 

37-58 

Lucknow — 

Cholera 

21 

176 

14-3 

155 

12-5 

903 

732 

1,234 

Rainfall 

11 

1-61 

3-7 

2-15 

4-9 

39-59 

91-4 

43-35 

Cawnpore— 

Cholera 

51 

268 

61 

995 

22-4 

3,174 

71-5 

4,437 

Rainfall 

20 

1-04 

3-6 

203 

70 

25-82 

89-4 

28-89 

Agra — 

Cholera 

51 

101 

2-9 

361 

10-3 

3,039 

86-8 

3,501 

Rainfall 

22—25 

0-41 

1-5 

2-13 

8-1 

23-87 

90-4 

26-41 

Muttra — 

Cholera 

51 

6 

3-8 

31 

198 

120 

76-4 

157 

Rainfall 

19 

0-50 

1-8 

1-96 

7-3 

24-55 

90-9 

27-01 

Morar — 

Cholera 

17 

14 

1-9 

63 

87 

649 

89-4 

726 

Rainfall  * 

9—12 

1-25 

3-6 

2-12 

6-2 

31-03 

90-2 

34-40 

Jhansie — 

Cholera 

22 

1 

06 

165 

99-4 

166 

Rainfall 

9—12 

1-25 

3-6 

2-12 

6-2 

31-03 

90-2 

34-40 

Saugor — 

Cholera 

23 

39 

15-5 

34 

13-5 

179 

71-0 

252 

Rainfall 

19—20 

1-59 

3-2 

2-18 

4-6 

45-03 

92-3 

48-80 

JUBBULPORE — 

Cholera 

21 

14 

20 

59 

8-6 

617 

89-4 

690 

Rainfall 

32—33 

1-82 

3-5 

2-01 

3-8 

48-72 

92-7 

52-55 

Raipur — 

Cholera 

22 

1 

0-3 

65 

22-8 

219 

769 

285 

Rainfall 

12—14 

2-76 

5-6 

2-03 

4-2 

43-97 

90-2 

48-76 

Jhansie  rainfall  returns. 


PART  I.]  Prevalence  of  Cholera  in  Relation  to  Season  and  Rainfall. 
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TABLE  LII 1. ^{continued. ) 


The  prevalence  of  Cholera  according  to  Seasons,  together  tvith  the  seasonal 
Rainfall  at  25  Stations  in  Central  and  Upper  India. 


i 

October  to 
December. 

J.CNUARY  TO  May. 

June  to  September. 

holera 

■ainfall. 

STATIONS. 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(3  months). 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(5  months). 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

Cholera  and 
rainfall 
(4  months) . 

Percentage 
to  annual 
totals. 

Totals  of  c 
aud  annual  i 

Delhi — 
Cholera 

32 

35 

5-2 

35 

5-2 

601 

89'6 

671 

Rainfall 

17 

0-6S 

2-8 

3-48 

14-3 

20-25 

82-9 

24-41 

Meerut — 

Cholera 

51 

1 170 

6'5 

353 

13-6 

2,073 

79-9 

2,596 

Rainfall 

20 

0-45 

1-6 

3-44 

12-2 

24-20 

86-2 

28-00 

Umballah — 

Cholera 

34 

7() 

63 

171 

14'2 

958 

795 

1,205 

Rainfall 

10 

0-62 

1-8 

4-76 

13-3 

30-40 

84-9 

35-78 

Lahore — 

Cholera 

31 

8 

10 

23 

•29 

762 

96-1 

793 

Rainfall 

10 

1-10 

0-9 

3 '51 

18-9 

13-92 

7 5' 2 

18-53 

Meean  Meer — 

Cholera 

25 

10 

0-6 

18 

10 

1,817 

98-4 

1,845 

Rainfall 

10 

1-10 

5-9 

3-51 

18-9 

13-92 

75'2 

18-53 

Sealkote — 

Cholera 

24 

1 

1-2 

8 

100 

71 

88-8 

80 

Rainfall 

.9 

0-70 

1-8 

7-50 

19-S 

29-70 

78-4 

37-90 

Mooltan — 

Cholera 

25 

8 

320 

4 

160 

13 

520 

25 

Rainfall 

9 

0-30 

4-9 

2-00 

32-8 

3-80 

62-3 

6-10 

Rawul  Pindee — 

Cholera 

28 

10 

132 

13 

17-1 

53 

69-7 

76 

Rainfall 

10 

1-97 

6-2 

9-42 

29-9 

20-15 

63-9 

31-54 

Peshawur — 

Cholera 

28 

369 

24-9 

214 

14-5 

897 

606 

1,480 

Rainfall 

10 

1-22 

6-03 

46-7 

5-66 

43-8 

1-2-91 

In  comparing  the  two  tables,  it  will  be  remarked  that  in  the  endemic  area  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  furnish  in  most  places  more  than  half  of  the  whole  year’s 
cholera — in  some  of  them  very  considerably  more — the  average  contribution  of  the 
stations,  including  Calcutta,  being  59'9  per  cent.,  or  excluding  the  statistics  of  the 
general  population  of  Calcutta,  54'3.  The  aggregate  cholera  of  the  same  season — the 
“ spring  cholera  ” — in  the  non-endemic  group  of  stations,  yields,  however,  a very  different 
proportion,  viz.,  16*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  yearly  period.  Further,  if  the 
cholera  of  the  rainy  period  be  compared  with  the  cholera  of  the  rest  of  the  year,  we 
find  that  whereas  in  the  endemic  area  the  rainy  season  furnishes  only  28‘8  per  cent, 
and  the  dry  season  (October  to  May)  71 -2  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  cholera,  in  the 
non-endemic  area  the  same  seasons  respectively  furnish  76'8  and  23'2  per  cent.  These 
facts  will  become  more  evident  when  arranged  in  tabular  form. 
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TABLE  LTV. 

A Sumviary  of  a portion  of  Tables  XLV.  and  LIU.  giviny  the  percentages  of  the 
aggregate  seasonal  Cholera  in  the  selected  groapj  of  Stations  of  the  Endemic 
and  Non-endemic  areas. 


1 October  to  De- 
cember. 

JANU.IKT 

TO  Mat. 

OCTOBEH 
TO  M-IY. 

.Tune  to  September 

(RAINY  SEASON). 

AltHA. 

Total  cliolera  of 
OToup  of  stations 
(3  months) . 

Percentage  to  total 
for  the  whole  an- 
nual period. 

Total  cholera  of 
group  of  stations 
(5  months). 

Percentage  to  total 
for  the  whole  an- 
nual period. 

Percentage  of 

cholera  for  8 
months  to  whole 
annual  period. 

Total  cholera  of 
group  of  stations 
(1  months). 

Percentage  to  total 
for  the  whole  an- 
nual period. 

The  total  cholera 
of  group.  I 

Endemic  Aeea — 

Calcutta  (general  population)... 
1 2 stations  (troops  and  prisoners) 

29,462 

2,645 

21-7 

16-9 

81,916 

8,519 

60-3 

54-3 

82-0 

71-2 

24,44.') 

4,535 

18-1) 

28-8 

135,833 

15,699 

Non-endemic  aeea — 

26  stations  (troops  and  prisoners) 

1,615 

6-4 

4,260 

16-8 

23-2 

19,463 

76-8 

25,338 

Although  the  impression  conveyed  by-  a scrutiny  of  these  tables  regarding  the 
seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  non-endemic  area  is  clear  enough  taking  the 
stations  as  a group,  it  will  nevertheless  be  observed  that  there  are  some  half-dozen 
out  of  the  25  stations  where  cholera  appears  to  be  more  equally  distributed  over  the 
several  seasons,  approximating  more  closely  to  what  is  observed  in  Lower  Bengal,  as,  for 
example,  instead  of  furnishing  a proportion  of  “ spring  ” cholera  of  about  the  average, 
viz.,  16'8  per  cent.,  they  furnish  from  20  to  40- — a proportion  which,  though  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  Lower  Bengal  stations,  approximates  sufficiently  near  to  command 
attention.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to  consider  this  question  when  the 
cholera-history  and  physical  phenomena  of  individual  stations  come  under  review. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  also  to  defer  the  study  of  the  relation  which  the  average 
monthly  and  seasonal  rainfall  may  hold  to  cholera-prevalence.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  here  that  the  proportion  of  rain  which  falls  over  the  two  great  areas  into  which 
epidemiologists  have  divided  the  province  of  Bengal,  not  only  differs  as  to  amount, 
but  also  as  to  its  proportionate  distribution  over  the  annual  period.  For  example,  if 
the  mean  of  the  rainfall  of  the  wet  season — June  to  September — at  the  several  stations 
which  form  our  Lower  Bengal  group,  be  calculated,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  equal  to 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  fall  for  the  year;  but  the  mean  of  the  rainfall  of  the 
selected  group  of  stations  in  the  non-endemic  area  for  the  same  period  exceeds  this  hy 
10  per  cent.;  hence  during  the  winter  and  “spring”  seasons,  the  rainfall  of  the  non- 
endemic area  is  not  only  less  because  the  total  annual  fall  is  less,  hut  also  because 
proportionately  so  much  more  of  it  falls  during  the  wet  season.  There  are,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  some  deviations  from  these  results  in  individual  stations  in 
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both  groups,  but  taken  as  representatives  of  two  large  tracts  of  territory,  the  figures 
are  highly  suggestive. 

TABLE  LV. 

A Summary  of  a portion  of  Tables  XLV  and  LHl  giviivj  the  percentage  of  seasorad 
rainfall  to  annual  rainfall  in  the  selected  group  of  Stations  of  the  Endemic 
and  Non-endemic  areas. 


A summary  of  the  water-level  registers  which  have  reached  us  from  the  stations 
situated  in  the  non-endemic  area  at  present  under  review  will  be  found  in  the  first  set 
of  tables,  arranged  alphabetically  (pages  302  to  319).  It  will  be  more  instructive  to 
consider  the  possible  relation  which  soil-moisture  may  bear  to  cholera-prevalence  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  separate  stations  where  the  observations  were 
conducted.  It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  wells  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  in  them  are  very  deep — far  too  deep,  indeed, 
to  be  of  material  aid  in  estimating  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  more  superficial 
strata.  This  was  unavoidable  in  most  instances,  as  no  permanent  water-supply  was 
attainable  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  such  cases  we  have,  in  the  following  illustrative 
stations,  taken  the  mean  rainfall  as  a more  certain  index  of  the  hygroscopic  condition 
of  the  soil.  The  highest  point  of  the  water-level  registered  in  the  course  of  the  series 
has,  however,  been  noted,  but  when  this  does  not  reach  to  within  about  20  feet  of  the 
surface,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  refer  specially  to  the  monthly  range. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANALYSIS  OF  DATA  FURNISHED  BY  INDIVIDUAL  STATIONS  SELECTED  TO  ILLUSTRATE  CHOLERA- 
PREVALENCE  AND  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  IN  NON-ENDEMIC:  AREAS. 

(a)  Selected.  Stations— Oudh  and  the  North-Western  Provinces. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  when  referring  to  the  endemic  area,  we  now  propose  to 
subdivide  the  group  of  stations  which  have  been  described  collective!}'  in  the  previous 
chapter,  and  which  ma}i  be  said  to  represent  in  a general  way  the  physical  conditions  and 
predisposition  to  the  occurrence  of  cholera  of  those  portions  of  Upper  and  Central  India 
which  have  been  defined  as  constituting  the  non-endemic  area  of  the  Presidency. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  very  varied  character  of  the  provinces  in  which  the  selected 
stations  are  located,  and  to  their  differences  in  telluric  conditions  and  climate,  especially  as 
regards  rainfall  and  range  of  temperature,  it  becomes  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  classify 
them  satisfactorily.  On  this  account  it  seems  best  to  take  them  according  to  their 
geographical  position,  proceeding  in  a north  and  south-westerly  direction  from  Dinapore. 

(1)  Benares. 

The  first  large  station  of  importance  is  the  City  of  Benares.  This  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  beyond  the  borders  of  the  endemic  area,  and  its  monthly  cholera  chart  for 
the  last  51  years  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  almost  to  imply  as  much ; indeed  the  disease 
is  seldom  absent  either  from  the  city  or  the  district.  In  the  previous  chapter  it  was 
shown  that  cholera,  instead  of  being  diffused  so  generally  over  the  year  as  in  the  endemic 
area  and  reaching  its  maximum  in  March  or  April,  flourished  far  more  during  August  and 
the  rainy  season  generally  in  the  non-endemic  area.  At  this  station  this  peculiarity  is 
not  very  marked  ; though  it  is  true  that  considerably  moi'e  cholera  has  occurred  in 
August  than  in  April,  still  the  history  of  the  cholera  of  the  latter  month  proves  that  the 
conditions  which  prevail  during  March,  April  and  May  in  the  more  strictly  endemic  area 
are  also  influential  during  the  same  periods  at  Benares. 

TABLE  LVI. 


The.  average  Monthly  Rainfall^  Relative  Humidity,  Temperature,  Ahnospheric  Pressure, 
and  the  total  Cholera  among  European  aoid  Native  troops  and  prisoners  at 
Benares. 


1 

Years  re- 
corded. 

Oct. 

I Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.  I 

Feb.  1 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June.  I 

July. 

Aug., 

Sept. 

Water-level  

Highest  registered 

level  of  selected  well : 

= 28  feet. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]  

20—21 

l"-63 

3"'05 

0"-0S 

0"-70 

0"-17 

0"-26 

0''-15 

0"-4S 

5"-26 

l-2''-(57 

11"-S8 

6"-S6 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100] 

7 

51 

47 

50 

51 

41 

29 

26 

28 

53 

74 

74 

72 

Temperature  [°  Falir.  ] 

7—9 

78°-S 

68°-S 

(50° -5 

59° -3 

67°-0 

76°-4 

S6°-S 

91°-8 

90°-4 

S5°-4 

S4°-5 

83°-9 

Atmospheric  pressure  

7—8 

29 '.59 

29-74 

29-79 

29-77 

29-71 

-29-(51 

29-48 

29-38 

29-04 

29-71 

29-33 

29-42 

Cholei-a  

51 

52 

29 

40 

31 

2(5 

139 

245 

216 

188 

187 

380 
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This  station  gets  28  inches  less  rain  than  Calcutta,  and  20  less  than  the  average  of 
the  group  of  the  endemic  area  stations ; hut  it  gets  more  than  Dinapore,  although  the 
latter  is  farther  down  the  Ganges.  The  months  of  lowest  temperature  are  also  the  months 
of  minimum  cholera ; and  although  the  months  of  mean  maximum  temperature  do  not 
coincide  with  the  maximum  cholera-months,  there  is  yet  a certain  degree  of  coincidence 
between  the  degree  of  temperature  and  cholera  prevalence.  The  mere  fact  of  a month 
being  warm,  however,  by  no  means  implies  a corresponding  increase  of  cholera ; on  the 
contrary  the  tables  show  that,  whereas  380  cases  have  occurred  during  .51  years  in  August, 
only  77  occurred  in  September,  although  the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter  month  is 
only  half  a degree  lower  than  the  former.  The  temperature  becomes  2”  cooler  in  January 
than  at  Dinapore,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  a couple  of  degrees  warmer  at  the  maximum 
in  May. 

One  of  the  months  of  maximum  relative  humidity  (August)  coincides  with  the 
maximum  cholera,  but  the  month  preceding  this  has  the  same  mean  hygrometric 
condition  with  only  half  the  cholera,  and  the  month  after  it  is  nearly  equally  moist 
and  warm,  but  has  only  a Hfth  of  the  cholera : on  the  other  hand,  the  driest  month 
of  the  year  (April)  furnishes  the  next  highest  number  of  cholera  cases. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  barometer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
pressure  corresponds  for  the  most  part  with  months  of  minimum  cholera,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  lowest  pressure  corresponds  with  the  maximum — the  reverse  of  the 
general  result  of  the  Calcutta  analysis, — where  the  minimum  cholera  (.July  and  August) 
and  minimum  average  pressure  almost  coincided. 


(2)  Allahabad. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  the  next  important  station  of  which  we  possess 
fair  data  is  the  City  of  Allahabad,  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  We  have  now  followed  the  latter  from  Calcutta,  a distance 
of  some  600  miles,  and  observed  the  gradual  transition  of  the  maximum  of  cholera- 
prevalence  at  the  several  stations  of  its  plains  from  March  and  April  to  July  and 
August. 

This  station,  however,  still  manifests,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  tendency  to 
suffer  from  cholera  during  the  spring  season,  as  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  its  total  cholera 
has  occurred  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  January  to  May,  the  three  months 
March  to  May  furnishing  nearly  the  whole  of  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  October  to  December, 
furnish  very  few,  only  2 per  cent,  of  the  total,  or  about  14  per  cent,  less  than  the 
proportion  furnished  by  the  group  of  stations  in  the  endemic  area;  while  during 
the  rainy  season  nearly  33  per  cent,  more  occur,  so  that  the  contrast  is  very  consider- 
able. 
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TABLE  LVII. 

The  average  Monthly  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity,  Temperature^.^  and  the  total  Cholera 
among  the  European  and  native  troops  and  prisoners  at  Allahabad. 


Years 

recorded. 

Oct. 

Nov.  '' 

Dec. 

1 , 1 

1 Jan.  j 

Feb.  1 

March,  j 

'April. 

May. 

Jttne. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.  ' 

Water-level 

1 

High 

est  regi 

stered  h 

3vel in  s 

i elected 

well  48 

feet. 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

19—20 

2-47 

0"09 

0"-15 

0"-75 

0"-57 

0"-23 

0"-18 

0"'3S 

3"-43 

12''-04 

10"-67 

6"-62 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100] 

3-6 

54 

46 

55 

50 

61 

35 

26 

35 

55 

77 

83 

77 

Temperature  [°  Fahr.] 

6—7 

77°-6 

68°-0 

61“-1 

60^-2 

6)'>-7 

77°-9 

86°-9 

910-8 

S9°-7 

83°-9 

82°-3 

S2‘>-4 

Cholera  

50 

20 

14 

5 

U 

105 

128 

310 

213 

192 

417 

146 

Not  only  does  the  tendency  to  cholera  decrease  as  we  progress  up  the  Gangetic 
plains,  but  so  also  does  the  rainfall ; for  it  diminishes  from  75  inches  at  Sagar  Island 
to  65  at  Calcutta,  59  at  Burdwan,  53  at  Berhampore,  40  at  Benares,  and  37'5  at  Allahabad, 
or  only  half  the  amount  that  falls  near  the  sea  coast.  As  we  have  already  seen,  too 
a larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  annual  average  falls  between  June  and  September 
whilst  progressing  in  the  same  direction.  The  month  of  maximum  cholera  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  month  of  maximum  rainfall,  the  maximum  of  the  latter  falling 
in  July  and  of  the  former  in  August. 

The  data  regarding  the  average  hygrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  this 
station  are  very  imperfect ; the  figures  obtaiiiable,  however,  may  serve  as  a rough  guide. 
According  to  these  the  month  of  maximum  cholera  corresponds  with  the  month  of 
maximum  relative  humidity,  but  the  humidity  of  the  next  maximum  cholera  month 
(May)  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  other,  and  the  month  of  minimum  cholera  corresponds 
to  a month  of  medium  humidity.  The  maximum  temperahire  corresponds  with  the 
maximum  month  of  spring-cholera  (in  May),  but  the  temperature  of  the  actual  maxi- 
mum cholera  month  for  the  annual  period  is  9 degrees  lower.  As  usual,  the  minima 
of  temperature  and  cholera  agree  very  nearly. 


(3)  Fyzabad. 

It  was  remarked  on  a former  page  that  cholera  was  nearly  always  present  in  one 
or  other  of  the  cities  of  Oudh.  The  ancient  capital  (Adjudiah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gogra)  is  one  of  these,  and  is  a place  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The  adjoining 
town  of  Fyzabad  (3  miles  distant)  is  also  believed  to  have  more  or  less  cholera  constantly 
present ; but  as  our  statistics  refer  only  to  troops  and  prisoners  in  the  latter  station, 
no  comparisons  can  be  instituted  as  to  relative  monthly  prevalence  in  the  district 
beyond  what  the  figures  regarding  these  communities  suggest. 


PART  1.1  Rainfall  and  Cholera-prevalence  at  Fyzahad  and  L^tcknoiv. 
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TABLE  LVIII. 

The  average  Monthly  Rainfall  and  total  Cholera  among  European  and  Native  troops 
and  prisoners  at  Fyzahad. 


Years  re- 
corded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  , Jan.  Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July.  , 

Aug. 

Sept,  j 

Rainfall  [in  inchesj  6 

2"-5 

2"-l 

0"'2  0"-2 

0"-f 

S"-7 

M"-3 

8"T, 

Cholera  1 18 

71 

10 

11  3 

i 

133 

11 

6 

6 

62 

60  , 

The  iiumbers  are  small,  and  unfortunately  Fyzahad  is  not  a meteorological  station, 
but  such  information  as  exists  points  to  the  peculiar  circumstance  that,  whilst  the 
district  has  a reputation  for  having  cholera  constantly  present  in  it,  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  among  troops  and  prisoners  should  approach  so  closely  to  what  is  observed 
in  the  endemic  area  as  ordinarily  understood,  that  is  to  say,  getting  its  largest  quantity 
of  cholera,  by  far,  during  the  dry  season.  The  cases,  133,  in  April,  were  not  the  result 
of  a single  year's  epidemic,  but  are  the  result  of  a dozen  annual  visitations  out  of  the 
18  years  of  which  we  possess  I'ecords. 

The  well  originally  selected  for  registering  the  ivater-level  appears  to  have  been 
changed  more  than  once,  so  that  the  records  are  of  very  subordinate  value. 

(4)  Lucknow. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  present  capital  of  Oudh,  Imcknow,  we  possess  very 
good  data,  but  these  show  that  the  period  during  which  cholera  prevails  in  this  city 
differs  from  that  in  b'yzabad,  about  80  miles  to  the  east  of  it. 

TABLE  LIX. 


The  average  Monthly  Water-level,  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity,  Tencjjerature,  and  the 
total  Cholera  among  the  European  and  Native  troopjs  and  prisoners  at  Lucknow. 


Years  re- 
corded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May.  1 June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Water-level  [in  feet] 

6 

10'-6 

ir-3 

12'-4 

ll'-9 

12'-2 

12--8 

13'-2 

13'-9  I 14'-6 

14'-4 

12'-1 

10'-7 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

11 

l"-27 

0"-34 

0"-99 

0"-16 

0"-25 

0''-19 

0"-66  j 4" -66 

14- -10 

10-'-93 

9"-90 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100] 

62 

44 

51 

56 

18 

36 

29 

37  ! 55 

76 

76 

74 

Temperature  [‘’Fahr.] 

8 

78°-5 

68°-6 

610-0 

590-9 

6S°-3 

760-3 

860-7 

92°-l  91‘>-1 

860-1 

85°-3 

830-6 

^ Atmospheric  ])ressure 

8 

20-48 

20-64 

29-69 

29-67 

29-60 

29-60 

29-38 

20-27  29-14 

29-16 

20-22 

-29-32 

: Cholera 

21 

68 

1 

111 

7 

1 

4 

41 

63 

43  ' 74 

320 

.321 

170 

According  to  these  data  cholera  at  Lucknow  is  seen  to  prevail  most  during  July 
and  August,  the  number  of  cases  which  have  occurred  in  April  being  less  than  a fifth 
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of  the  July  and  August  cases.  Here  maximum  rainfall  and  maximum  cholera  con’espond 
accurately,  as  also  the  monthly  maxima  of  relative  himddity  and  cholera.  The  minima, 
however,  of  these  do  not  so  closely  tally.  As  usual  in  the  non-endemic  area,  the 
minimum  temperature  coincides  with  the  minimum  cholera,  but  the  maximum  of  the 
latter  occurs  when  the  thermometer  is  on  an  average  six  degrees  lower  than  during 
the  hottest  month.  The  maximum  of  the  disease  is  seen  to  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  the  minimum  pressure,  and  vice  versa. 

— Watei'-level  nearest  the  surface. 

— Water-level  farthest  from  surface. 

— 70  degrees  of  Humidit)^  (dotted  curve  . 
—SO 

—50  ., 

—40 
—30  ,, 

= Lowest  Rainfall. 


= T.east  Cholera. 


= Lowest  Temperature. 

Diageaji  15. — The  average  monthly  Water-level,  Humidity,  Rainfall,  Cholera  and  Temperature  at  Lucknow. 


The  ivater-level  has  been  registered  by  Dr.  Bonavia  at  the  Observatory  for  several 
years,  as  also  at  the  central  prison  some  two  miles  distant,  and  it  has  been  found  that, 
although  a difference  of  7 to  8 feet  existed  between  the  distance  of  the  water  in  the 
two  wells  from  the  surface,  the  fluctuation  in  the  level  of  the  water  coincides  very 
closely.  It  is  at  its  lowest  in  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  maximum  cholera 
months,  rises  on  an  average  about  4 feet  between  June  and  October,  and  then  begins 
to  fall  again. 

The  soil  within  a few  feet  of  the  well  at  the  Observatory  is  sandy,  with  a few 
fragments  of  kunkur,  and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  adjoining  river  Groomtee. 

(5)  Cawnpore. 

Keturning  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  once  more  we  come  to  the  large  civil  and 
military  station  of  Cawnpore,  which  with  the  city  close  by  furnishes  a population  of 
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over  100,000.  Kecords  have  been  kept  at  this  station  of  the  cases  of  cholera  that  have 
occurred  among  the  troops  and  prisoners  for  more  than  -half  a century,  and  these  now 
form  an  aggregate  of  4,437.  Nearly  a fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  cases  has  occurred 
during  the  month  of  August,  although  the  number  of  annual  visitations  of  the  disease 
was  greater  in  the  month  of  June,  the  latter  month  having  furnished  653  cases  in 
the  course  of  39  annual  visitations,  and  the  month  of  August  1,246  cases  in  the  course 
of  37.  The  percentage  of  spring  cholera  is  still  less  than  at  Allahabad,  being  35’9  in 
the  latter  and  22'4  in  the  former,  and  the  rainy-season  cholera  is  increased  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  spring  cholera  is  diminished. 

TABLE  LX. 


The  average  Monthly  Rainfall  and  the  total  Cholera  among  the  E^oro-pean 
and  Native  troops  and  pjrisoners  at  Cawnpore. 


Years 
] recerded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  ; 

.Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Water-level 

Highest 

register 

ed  level ! 

of  select 

ed  well 

= 36  fe 

et. 

Rainfall  

0”-80 

0"-09 

(V'-15  I 

0"-6() 

0"-18 

0"-24 

0"-09 

0"*56 

3"-38 

9"-2-i 

7"-80 

6"--40 

Cholera  

.51 

111  : 

82 

75 

42 

39 

203 

287 

42-1 

G53 

834 

1,240 

441 

(6)  Agra. 

Crossing  over  to  the  Jumna,  w'e  select  as  an  illustrative  station  the  still  larger 
I city  of  Agra.  Here  also  the  cholera  statistics  of  troops  and  prisoners  have  been  collected 
over  a period  of  51  years  and  now'  furnish  a total  of  3,501  cases,  3,039  of  which  have 
occurred  during  the  rainy  season,  and  nearly  a third  during  the  month  of  August 
alone. 

The  months  in  wLich  cases  of  cholera  have  most  frequently  occurred  are  August 
and  May,  the  former  month  showing  cholera  on  39,  and  the  latter  on  28  occasions. 

The  aggregate  of  cases  occurring  in  May  is,  however,  9 times  lower  than  that  of 
August. 


TABI.E  LXI. 


The  average  Monthly  Water-level,  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity,  Tempjerature,  Atnio- 
splteric  Pressure,  and  the  total  Cholera  among  the  European  and  Native  troops 
and  prisoners  at  Agra. 
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The  relation  of  cholera  to  the  rainfall  (a  still  greater  quantity  of  which  falls 
between  June  and  September)  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  at  Cawnpore,  and  the  month 
of  maximum  relative  humidity  also  coincides  with  the  maximum  cholera  month. 
The  remarks  made  regarding  the  relation  to  temperature  in  the  two  last  stations  apply 
equally  here. 

(7)  Meerut. 

The  only  other  station  which  we  propose  to  select  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
is  that  of  Meerut,  a large  military  and  civil  station  situated  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Granges,  some  30  miles  from  either.  The  cholera  statistics  of  this  station  comprise 
a long  series  of  years  and  furnish  an  aggregate  of  2,596  cases  registered  among  troops 
and  prisoners,  a large  proportion  of  the  former  being  Europeans. 

TABLE  EXIT 


The  average  Monthly  Water-level,  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity,  Temperature,  Atmo- 
spheric  Pressure,  and  toUd  Cholera  among  the  European  and  Native  troops 
and  prisoners  at  Meerut. 


Years 

recorded. 

Ocr. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

t 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept,  j 

W ivter-level  [in  feet] 

6 

10' -4 

10' -8 

ll'-l 

ll'-4 

ll'-5 

ll'-O 

12-1 

12' -6 

12' -7 

12' -6 

ll'-6 

, 10'-7 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

20 

0"-22 

0"-2 

0"-21 

0"-72 

0"-84 

0"-,56 

0"-39 

0"-93 

3"-78 

9"-70 

6"-71 

■4"-01 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100] 

2 

47 

44 

52 

63 

46 

39 

28 

36 

48 

72 

72 

67 

Temperature  [‘’Fato.] 

4—5 

73°-6 

66°-5 

59°-3 

.56°-9 

63°-2 

73° -9 

86°-5 

89°-2 

92°-3 

86°-5 

84°-0 

82°-5 

Atmospheric  pressure 

2 

29-17 

29-34 

29-38 

•29-35 

29-31 

29-17 

29-07 

28-95 

29-33 

29-35 

28-91 

29 -01 

Cholera  

51 

66 

68 

36 

19 

16 

60 

132 

126 

161 

407 

1,055 

j 450 

The  water-level  registers  for  Meerut  are  very  complete,  and  have  been  conducted 
by  Dr.  W.  Moir  since  1871.  The  fluctuation  coincides  very  closely  with  the  rainfall. 
In  June  the  water  is  at  its  lowest ; it  rises  a little  after  the  heavy  rain  of  July  and 
August,  but  scarcely  varies  two  feet  during  the  whole  year.  It  is  at  its  highest  level 
towards  the  end  of  October.  The  data  of  relative  humidity  are  not  very  satisfactory, 
but  such  as  they  are,  they  show  that,  as  very  generally  elsewhere  in  the  non-endemic 
area,  the  greatest  humidity  coincides  with  the  maximum  cholera,  but  the  least  humidity 
not  with  the  minimum  cholera. 

The  temperature  is  highest  in  June,  a month  later  than  at  the  majority  of  the 
stations  of  this  area  hitherto  referred  to. 

The  cholera-history  of  this  station  shows  that  the  rainy  season — even  three  months 
of  it,  July  to  September — has  furnished  more  than  half  of  the  total  cholera;  1,055 
out  of  the  2,596  having  occurred  in  August  alone.  It  obtains  a larger  proportion  of 
its  total  rainfall  during  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  (January  to  May)  than  the 
stations  lower  down  in  the  non-endemic  area  of  the  Grangetic  plain.  In  other  respects 
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no  marked  deviation  is  observed.  Its  mean  annual  rainfall  is  the  same  as  that  for 
Cawnpore. 

The  minimum  temperature  coincides  generally  with  the  minimum  cholera,  but 
the  reverse  does  not  hold  good.  Here,  again,  the  month  of  minimum  pressure  corresponds 
with  the  maximum  of  cholera. 


— Water-level  nearest  the  surface. 


' -Water-level  farthest  from  the  surface. 
— 70  degrees  of  Humidity. 

— 50  degrees  of  Humidity. 

-30  degrees  of  Humidity. 


— Lowest  Rainfall. 


— Lowest  Cholera. 


— Lowest  Temperature. 

DiAGE.tJi  16. — The  average  monthly  Water-level,  Humidity,  Rainfall  and  Temperature, 
and  the  total  Cholera  at  Meerut. 

(b)  Selected  stations  in  Rajputana,  Bundelcund  and  the  Central  Provinces. 

(1)  Morar,  Jhansie,  Saugor. 

Before  pushing  up  any  further  towards  the  north-west  a few  words  may  be  said 
regarding  some  of  those  stations  included  in  our  list,  such  as  Jhansie  and  Morar,  occupying 
those  large  alluvial  tracts  (with  black  cotton-soil)  which  spread  out  from  Agra  towards 
Gwalior  and  southwards. 

Of  the  726  cases  of  cholera  which  have  occurred  among  the  troops  in  Morar 
during  the  17  years  of  which  records  exist,  438  have  occurred  during  annual  visitations 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  90‘2  per  cent,  of  the  total  during  the  rainy  season.  At 
Jhansie,  again,  of  the  166  cases  recorded  during  22  years,  99'4  per  cent,  occurred 
within  the  same  seasonal  period,  134  being  in  the  month  of  August.  The  Jhansie 
rainfall  returns  have  been  adopted  for  both  stations,  according  to  which  July  and  August 
are  the  rainiest  months,  12  inches  falling  in  the  former  and  9 in  the  latter. 

The  cholera-history  of  Saugor  also — 150  miles  to  the  south — is  practically  the 
same,  August  again  taking  the  foremost  place,  the  next  months  being  October  and 
September,  followed  by  May,  with  30  cases  against  88  in  August. 


Mean  monthly  Water-level  (in  feet) 
[6  j'earsj. 

[Humidity  = dotted  curve] 


Jlonthly  Rainfall  (in  inches)  [20 
years]. 


Total  Cholera  [51  years]  ... 


Monthly  Temperature  [4 — 5 years]  J 
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2/8  Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [part  i. 

(2)  JUBKULPORE. 

Proceeding  another  100  miles  or  so  southwards,  we  come  to  the  large  station  of 
Jubbulpore  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Here  the  month  of  August  loses  its  place,  for 
out  of  690  cases  of  the  disease  recorded  among  troops  and  prisoners  during  the  last 
21  years,  340  occurred  in  July.  By  inadvertence  the  cholera  returns  which  had  been 
furnished  regarding  the  general  population  with  the  water-level  registers  for  the  last  five 
years,  were  included  in  the  statistics  of  this  station  in  the  previous  tables,  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  accompanying  table  the  troops  and  prisoners  have  been  shown 
separate  from  the  general  population.  In  both  instances  it  is  July  that  occupies  the 
first  place  as  to  cholera-prevalence. 

TABLE  LXIII. 


A statement  of  the  average  Monthly  Water-level,  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity, 
Temperatare  and  the  total  Cholera  at  Jubbulpore. 


1 

i 

Years  re- 
corded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept,  i 

Water-level  [in  feet]  .. 

6 

4'T 

6'-5 

7'7 

7'-2 

8'-8 

10-0 

ll'-2 

12'-6 

8'-0 

2-1 

r 1 i 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

32-33 

l''-33 

O"-30 

O'' -19' 

0''-60 

0"-47 

0''-46 

0"-13 

0"-35 

7"-66 

18''- 14 

14''-12 

8"-63 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100] 

10 

63 

61 

50 

55 

40 

. 37 

55 

25 

62 

79 

79 

78 

Temperature  [°Fahr.] 

7 

73°'C 

60° -0 

’ 02°-0 

61°-7 

66°-2 

75°-l 

86°-4 

90°-0 

66°-7 

78°-5 

77°-8 

78°-5 

Atmospheric  pressure 

i ' 

2S-50 

2B-64 

28- 10 

28-62 

28-60 

28-62 

28-12 

28-32 

28-20 

28-20 

28-28 

28-33 

I Cholera— troops  and  pri- 
soners   

21 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

-M 

08 

107 

34 

8 

Cholera— general  population 

i ^ 

0 

233 

162 

5 

Total  

12 

1 

1 

9 

-16 

■^68" 

340 

196 

13 

In  looking  over  the  General  Table  (L),  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  that  is  readily 
evident  is  the  circumstance  that  this  station  gets  a heavier  mean  rainfall  in  July  than 
any  of  the  other  stations  in  the  group,  its  June  rainfall  also  being  heavy. 

In  this  station,  also,  one  of  the  two  months  of  maximum  relative  humidity 
corresponds  with  the  maximum  cholera  month ; beyond  this,  however,  no  close  con- 
nection can  be  traced.  The  month  of  maximum  cholera-prevalence  corresponds  with 
one  of  the  months  of  lowest  atmospheric  pressure,  as  it  was  seen  to  do  in  other  stations 
of  this  area,  and  the  maximum  pressure  agrees  generally  with  the  minimum  cholera 
months.  The  highest  monthly  mean  temperature,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the 
maximum  cholera  month,  the  average  temperature  of  July  being  12  degrees  lower  than 
the  maximum,  which  occurs  in  May.  The  water-level  register  at  this  station  has  been 
very  regularly  kept  up  by  Dr.  Rice  for  six  years,  the  monthly  mean  of  which  period  will 
be  found  in  the  above  table.  The  level  of  the  well  is  very  rapidly  affected  by  the  rain- 
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fall,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  fact  that  it  rises  nearly  4 feet  from  its  ]owest  leve;],  in 
June;  during  the  course  of  July  and  in  August  it  is  within  25  inches  of  the  surface, 
Hence  cholera  is  at  its  maximum  here  when  the  water  is  in  process  of  rising  from  its 
lowest  level. 

W hilst  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press,  Dr.  S.  C.  Townsend  very  kindly 
favoured  us  with  a proof-copy  of  his  report  on  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1876  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  and  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  reproducing  the 
monthly  returns  of  the  deaths  from  cholera  which  were  registered  in  the  District  of 
Jubbulpore  during  the  epidemic— from  September  1875  to  December  1876. 


— Water-level  nearest  tbe  surface. 


— Ditto  farthest  from  ditto. 

— 80  degrees  Humidity  (dotted  curve) 
—00 

— fO  ,. 

— -'0  „ 

= Lowest  Rainfall. 


= Least  Cholera. 


= Lowest  Temperature. 

Diagram  17. — The  average  monthly  Water-level.  Humidity,  Rainfall,  and  Temperature,  and  the 
total  monthly  Cholera  at  Jubbulpore. 

TABLE  LXIV. 

A Monthly  statement  of  the  Water-level,  Rainfall,  mea.n  Relative  Hiimidity  and  total 
Deaths  from  Cholera  among  the  General  Roptdation  of  the  District  of  Jubbulpore 
from  September  1875  to  December  1876. 


1875—1876. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Water-level  [in  feet]  ... 

1-7 

6'-9 

8"3 

9'1 

10'*0 

10'-9 

12'7 

14'*1 

16'7 

13-9 

2-0 

1-9 

4'*y 

"^6'7 

T'j 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

ll"-5 

0"-8 

F'-O 

3-2 

27"-2 

12'-7 

12-3 

Humidity  [Sat.  = 100]  . . . 

80 

67 

54 

59 

57 

48 

36 

22 

26  ' 

53 

84 

84 

83 

64 

54 

50 

Cholera  

7 

2 

2 

11 

48 

67 

532 

492 

116  j 

10 

Mean  monthly  Water-level  (in 
feet)  [6  years]. 


[fluraidity=  dotted  curve]  [10 
years] . 

Monthly  Rainfall  in  inches  [32-33 
years]. 


Total  Cholera,  troops  and  pri- 
soners [21  years]  and  general 
population  [.5  years]. 


Monthly  Temperature  [7  years]. 
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Here  also  it  will  be  seen  that  July  is  the  month  of  maximum  cholera,  August  coming 
next  to  it.  The  monthly  water-level,  rainfall  and  relative  humidity  are  also  given  for  the 
same  period. 


Monthly  Water-level  (in  feet)  [l(i 
months]. 


Humidity  [dotted  curve]. 
Monthly  Rainfall  [16  months]. 


Total  Cholera  [16  months]. 


Diagram  IS. — The  monthly  Water-level,  Humidity,  Rainfall  and  deaths  from  Cholera,  from  September  1875  to 
December  1876,  at  Jubbulpore. 


It  will  be  seen  in  this  illustrative  chart,  also,  that  the  months  of  maximum  humidity 
correspond  with  the  maximum  of  cholera  ; but  it  will  also  be  noted  that  cases  occurred 
when  the  humidity  was  at  its  minimum. 

(3)  Raipore. 

Water-level  returns  have  been  received  from  other  stations  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
but  the  cholera  statistics  regarding  troops  and  prisoners  are  of  too  limited  a character  to 
enable  any  deductions  to  be  made  from  them  as  yet.  The  jail  at  the  station  of  Raipore, 
however,  towards  the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  has  during  a period  of  22  years 
furnished  a total  of  285  cases,  and  these  will  be  found  classified  in  the  general  tables 
according  to  months  and  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  here  also  August  holds 
the  second  place  only  as  to  cholera-prevalence,  whereas  July  again  holds  the  first.  Raipore, 
however,  has  a larger  proportion  of  “ spring  ” cases  of  cholera  (January  to  May)  than 
Jubbulpore. 

(4)  Nagpore. 

Nagpore,  the  chief  town  of  the  Central  Provinces,  situated  “ on  the  margin  of  a broad 
plain  of  cotton  soil,”  has  not  been  included  in  our  general  tables,  as  no  water-level 
observations  have  been  taken  there,  and  the  data  regarding  cholera  among  official 
communities  ai-e  very  limited,  the  jail  statistics  alone  being  available.  These  have  been 
collected  during  21  years,  and  an  aggregate  monthly  record  of  207  cases  of  cholera  has 
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been  accumulated.  July  holds  the  highest  position  as  to  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  this 
station  also,  74  of  the  total  cases  having  occurred  then  ; but  it  should  be  noted  that  68 
of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  July  of  one  year,  viz..,  1865.  The  next  highest  month  of 
cholera-prevalence  is  March,  furnishing  57,  48  of  which  are  due  to  two  annual  visitations 
during  the  21  years,  24  cases  in  1856,  and  24  in  1864.  The  jail  has  been  visited  by 
cholera  six  times  during  July,  five  times  during  March  and  August.  No  cases  have 
occurred  in  December  and  January,  and  only  one  each  in  February  and  November. 

The  foregoing  data,  however,  are  far  too  limited  to  enable  a correct  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  district — a district  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  study  of  the  question  of  the  causation  of  climatic  diseases, 
seeing  that  it  occupies  a somewhat  peculiar  position  as  to  monsoon  influences.  Mr. 
Blanford  describing  the  rainfall  of  these  parts  writes  : “ All  through  the  Mahratta  Country, 
as  far  as  Nagpore,  the  annual  distribution  of  rain  is  the  same  as  at  Bombay,  i.e.,  practically 
restricted  to  the  season  of  the  summer  monsoon.  But  from  Nagpore  eastwards  spring 
storms  are  not  infrequent,  and  an  appreciable  amount  of  rain  falls  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year.’’* 

With  the  object  of  still  further  illustrating  the  cholera  of  the  Central  Provinces 
according  to  seasons,  we  again  avail  ourselves  of  the  proof-copy  of  Dr.  Townsend’s  report 
regarding  the  epidemic  of  1875-76,  and  incorporate  the  data  regarding  the  cholera 
mortality  of  Nagpore  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  regarding  Jubbulpore.  The 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  district  during  the  epidemic  according  to  months  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table,  as  also  the  monthly  distribution  of  the  disease  as  it  has 
occurred  in  the  Nagpore  Jail  during  the  last  21  years. 

TABLE  LXV. 

The  monthly  prevalence  of  Cholera  at  the  Nagpore  .Tail  during  21  years,  and  the 
Deaths  from  Cholera  which  occurred  in  the  District  during  the  Epidemic  of 
1875-76,  together  with  the  average  monthly  Rainfall,  Humidity,  Temperature, 
and  Pressure. 


Years 

recorded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

.Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept.  1 

Mean  raintall  [in  inches] .. . 

27 

2''-55 

0-'-55  ! 

0"-ll 

0"-5S 

0"-61 

0''-S9 

0"-36 

0"-61 

9"-21 

11"-S1 

9"-ll 

8”-33 

Mean  humidity  

7 

oi 

16 

49 

44 

39 

49 

21 

23 

56 

76 

74 

74 

Mean  temperature  [°  Fahr.] 

6—7 

7G=-9 

70°-9 

GS°-5 

73=' S 

Sl°-9  , 

S8=-l 

93° -3  1 

85° -9 

7S°-7 

7S°-7 

78°-9 

Mean  pressure  

' 1 

2S-S0 

2S-01  ' 

2S-97 

2S-91 

2S-90 

28 -SI 

28-71 

28-62  1 

28-o3 

28-54 

28-60 

28-65 

Total  cholera,  prisoners  ... 

21  i 

11 

1 

T 

67 

22 

16 

5 

74 

13 

4 

Ditto,  general  population 

1-2 

67 

456 

30 

1 ■ 

> 

69 

1,642 

543 

Total  cholera 

1 

...  1 

7i  1 

457 

1 57 

24 

IS 

6 

113 

1,655 

517 

* Meteorologist' s Vade  Mectun,  p.  216. 
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According  to  these  combined  cholera  statistics  August  again  maintains  its  position,  a 
sudden  rise  in  prevalence  of  the  disease  being  observed,  followed  by  a more  gradual  fall. 
The  month  of  maximum  rainfall  immediately  precedes  the  maximum  cholera  month,  as 
also  does  the  maximum  humidity.  The  monthly  maximum  temperature,  however,  precedes 
the  maximum  cholera  by  3 months,  and  exceeds  the  mean  temperature  of  August  by 
nearly  15  degrees.  The  maximum  cholera  corresponds  nearly  with  the  minimum  pressure 
and  the  maximum  pressure  very  nearly  with  the  minimum  cholera. 


Cc)  Selected  Stations  in  the  Punjab. 

(1)  Mean  Meer  and  Lahore. 

We  have  selected  three  stations  in  the  Punjab,  or  rather  two — Lahore  and  Mean 
Meer  having  been  brought  together.  Mean  Meer  is  the  military  station  of  Lahore,  about 
6 miles  to  the  south-west  of  it  and  on  higher  ground.  The  cholera  returns  for  the  former 
extend  over  25  years,  and  for  the  latter  over  31,  and  furnish  a total  of  2,638. 


TABLE  LXVI. 


The  averaye  Monthly  Rainfall,  Relative  Humidity , Temperature  and  Pressure  at 
Lahore,  together  ivith  the  total  Cholera  registered  among  the  Europtean  and 
Native  Troops  and  Prisoners  at  Lahore  and  Mean  Meer. 


Tears 

recorded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

A])ril. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Water-level 

Highes 

t regist 

ered  le 

vel  of  s 

elected 

well  (at 

Mean 

Meer) 

= 36  fe 

et. 

Rainfall  [in  inches] 

10 

0"-6 

0"-60 

0"-50 

0"-91 

0"-91 

0"-27 

0"-92 

l"-20 

6" -29 

3'-89 

2" -6 

Humidity  [Sac.  = 100] 

6 

36 

39 

50 

67 

62 

46 

33 

24 

32 

49 

53 

63 

Temperature  [°jFahr.] 

8—10 

76^-7 

64°-9 

65°-3 

53° -4 

59°-5 

69°-0 

81°-2 

S8°-7 

93° -0 

SS°-3 

S7°-4 

S3°-5 

Atmospheric  pressure 

2-3 

29-11 

29-33 

29-34 

29-28 

29-26 

29-11 

29-03 

28-90 

2S-72 

28-74 

28-83 

28-93 

Cholera,  Lahore  

31 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

T 

15 

3 

12 

24 

491 

235 

„ Mean  Meer 

25 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

13 

14 

76 

1,489 

238 

Total  cholera 

12 

3 

3 

4 

17 

16 

26 

100 

1,980 

473 

It  will  be  observed  that  August  again  stands  prominently  forward  as  the  month 
pre-eminently  adapted  for  cholera  in  these  provinces,  nearly  2,000  of  the  2,600  odd  cases 
having  occurred  in  this  month,  the  maximum  both  in  Lahore  and  Mean  Meer  taking 
place  in  the  same  month. 

The  proportion  of  rainfcdl  from  .January  to  May  continues  to  augment  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  frontier.  At  Meerut  it  was  seen  to  be  12-2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  here 
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it  is  18'9.  The  proportion  of  cholera,  however,  during  these  months  does  not  appear  to 
augment  at  the  same  rate. 

The  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  Lahore  is  all  the  year  round 
very  low,  and  here  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  humidity  but  one,  and  not  the 
highest,  that  corresponds  with  the  maximum  cholera  months.  The  highest  humidity, 
so  far  as  our  data  go,  appears  to  correspond  with  one  of  the  months  of  minimum 
cholera. 

The  month  of  lowest  mean  pressure  here  also  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the 
month  of  maximum  cholera,  and  the  high  pressure  months  with  the  months  of 
minimum  cholera.  As  at  Meerut,  the  temperature  of  June  is  higher  than  that  of 
]\Iay,  and  is  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  maximum  cholera  by 
5°-6. 

(2)  Peshawur. 

We  select  one  more  station,  that  of  Peshawur,  in  the  trans-Indus  territory  of 
the  Punjab.  It  is  a large  frontier  military  station  situated  in  a valley,  about  50 
miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  traversed  by  three  tributaries  of  the  Indus. 

TABLE  LXVII. 


The  average  Monthly  Rainfall  and  the  total  Cholera  registered  among  European  and, 
Native  Troops  and  Prisoners  at  Peshawur. 


Years 

recorded. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.  Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Water-level  

Ilighes 

t regist  ered  lev 

el  of  sel 

ected  w 

ell  = 81 

feet. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]  ... 

7 

0"-3 

0"-3 

0"-5 

l"-3  , l'"2 

, i"-o 

l''-25 

0"-(5 

0''-2 

i"-r 

2"-e 

r-1 

Cholera 

2S 

343 

20 

3 

1 

5 

205 

104 

131 

25 

577 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  very  satisfactory  meteoro- 
logical data  regarding  this  station,  so  that  the  table  merely  gives  the  mean  monthly 
rainfall,  and  the  monthly  cholera — the  figures  representing  the  latter  extending  over 
a period  of  28  years.  The  total  rainfall  of  the  year  is  not  quite  13  inches,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  total  falls  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year.  The  cholera  statistics 
also  indicate  that  the  disease  is  not  distributed  over  the  annual  period  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  non-endemic  area  generally,  for  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cholera 
at  Peshawmr  has  occurred  at  other  than  the  ordinary  rainy  season  of  the  great  part 
of  the  North-West  and  Lower  Provinces,  viz.,  June  to  September. 
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IV.— GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A COMPARISON  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  CHARACTERISING  THE  VARIOUS 
SEASONS  OF  CHOLERA-PREVALENCE  IN  THE  ENDEMIC  AND  NON-ENDEMIC  AREAS. 

Having  previously  considered  the  physical  features  of  the  various  seasons  of  cholera- 
prevalence  in  those  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic 
and  in  those  in  which  its  occurrence  is  occasional  only,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  any  community  of  conditions  characterises  the  seasons  throughout  both  areas, 
how  far  prevalence  appears  to  be  favoured  or  repressed  by  definite  conditions  inde- 
pendent of  mere  geographical  position  of  locality. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  presented  by  two  typical  stations, 
Calcutta  and  Lahore,  which  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  extreme  examples  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  endemic  and  non-endemic  areas,  both  in  regard  to  physical 
features  and  cholera-prevalence. 


TABLE  LXVIII. 

Showing  the  Physical  conditions  associated  with  various  degrees  of  Gholera- 
jjrevalence  in  Calcutta  and  Lahore. 


i 

ENDEMIC  AREA  (CALCUTTA). 

1 Physical  Conditions. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Atmospheric  pressure... 

30 -Ol 

29  ■94 

29-85 

29-75 

29-66 

29-55 

29-54 

29-60 

29-68 

29-83 

29-98 

30-03 

Temperature  

67-7 

73-0 

80-5 

84-7 

86-2 

84-9 

83-5 

83-1 

83-3 

81-5 

74-9 

68-1 

Humidity  

68 

68 

67 

73 

75 

83 

87 

88 

87 

80 

71 

68 

Rainfall  (inches) 

0-44 

0-83 

1-28 

2-49 

5-46 

12-13 

12-64 

13-71 

10-17 

5-61 

0-66 

0-24 

Water-level  (feet) 

Average  lowest, 

May,  14' -6.  A 

verage 

highest,  September,  8' ’2. 

Percentage  of  total 

1 

cholera  * 

3-13 

! 7-04 

1 

18-68 

1 17-52 

I 11-98 

8-81 

j 8-01 

j 3-97 

4-90 

6-80 

4-03 

NON-ENDEMIC  AREA  (LAHORE). 

Atmospheric  pressure... 

2!) -28 

29-26 

29-11 

29-03 

28-90 

28-72 

28-74 

28-83 

28-93 

29-11 

29-33 

29-34 

Temperature  ... 

53-4 

59-5 

69-0 

81-2 

88-7 

93-0 

88-3 

87-4 

83-5 

76-7 

64-9 

55-3 

Humidity  

57 

52 

46 

33 

24 

32 

49 

53 

53 

35 

39 

50 

Rainfall  (inches) 

0-.50 

0-91 

0-91 

0-27 

0-92 

1-20 

6-29 

3-89 

2-54 

0-6 

0-0 

0-50 

Water-level  (feet) 

Lowest  37'' 

■0. 

Highest  3f 

)'-0. 

Percentage  of  total 

cholera  * 

0-07  1 

0-00  1 

0-15 

0-65  j 

0-60 

3-80 

75-22  j 

17-97 

0-45 

0-03 

0-03 

European  and  Native  troops  and  prisoners. 
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ENDEMIC  AREA 
(CALCUTTA ) 


NON-ENDEMIC  AREA. 
(LAHORE.) 


Atmospheric  pressure 


Temperature  °F. 


August-Rainfall  = 13"'71 


Atmospheric  pressure. 


Temperature  ?F. 


Jnly-Rainfall  = 6"'29. 


Augnst-Cholera  = 7.5'2 
per  cent,  of  total. 


Diagk.'Viis  19  and  20. — Illustrative  of  the  mean  monthly  Physical  Conditions  and  the  prevalence  of  Cholera 
in  the  Endemic  and  Non-Endemic  areas — Calcutta  and  Lahore.  (The  Calcutta  Cholera-curve  has 
been  cut  a space  too  high  throughout  in  the  diagram.) 


Taking  these  stations  as  affording  indices  of  the  general  characters  of  the  areas 
in  which  they  lie,  we  find  certain  marked  apparent  contrasts  between  them  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  coincident  with  maximum  and  minimum  prevalence.  iMaximum 
prevalence  in  Calcutta  occurs  coincidently  with  relatively  high  atmospheric  pressure 
and  with  low  humidity  and  rainfall  : whilst  in  Lahore  it  is  associated  wdth  precisely 
the  opposite  conditions. 

The  data  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  afford  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
atmospheric  pressure  exerts  per  se  any  appreciable  influence  on  prevalence ; and  the 
contrasts  presented  by  the  endemic  and  non-endemic  areas  in  this  respect  must  be 
regarded  as  entirely  subordinate  to  those  of  relative  humidity  and  rainfall. 

With  reference  to  atmospheric  temperature  in  place  of  contrast  there  is  agree- 
ment, and  it  is  corroborative  of  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  an  influence  of 
temperature  on  cholera-prevalence  to  find,  that  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  various  seasons  there  is 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  difference  of  prevalence  occurring  in  them.*  In 

* It  will  be  observed  that  no  special  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  question  of  range  of  temperature,  as 
a characteristic  of  the  various  seasons.  This  is  not  the  result  of  an  omission,  but  as  the  only  thing  that 

‘ ^0 
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Calcutta  the  range  of  temperature  between  the  coldest  and  warmest  month  is  18°‘5, 
in  Lahore  it  is  or,  stated  in  reference  to  prevalence,  in  Calcutta  the  difference 

between  the  temperature  of  the  month  of  maximum  cholera  and  the  coldest  month 
is  13°-8,  while  in  Lahore  it  is  34°-0.  In  Calcutta  there  is  a considerable  reduction 
of  prevalence  in  the  coldest  month  as  compared  with  that  of  the  maximum  prevalence 
— the  percentages  of  total  cholera  being  3’13  and  18'68;  but  this  is  reduced  to 

insignificance  as  compared  with  that  exhibited  in  Ijahore,  where  the  respective 
percentages  are  0-07  and  75'22. 

In  reference  to  humidity  we  find  apparent  contrasts  very  sharply  defined,  more 
sharply  even  than  those  exhibited  by  the  conditions  of  rainfall.  It  is  questionable 

how  much  this  difference  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  subordinate  concomitant 
of  that  in  regard  to  rainfall  ; but  in  so  far  as  atmospheric  humidity  itself  can  be 
supposed  to  exert  any  influence  on  prevalence  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  contrast  lies  not  so  much  in  absolute  conditions  of  humidity  as  in  relative 

local  conditions.  The  fact  is  that  the  conditions  of  atmospheric  humidity  of  the  two 

localities  come  to  approximate  most  closely  at  different  seasons — the  approximation 
occurring  when  the  humidity  of  Calcutta  is  at  its  lowest  and  that  of  Lahore  at  its 
highest.  Putting  January  and  February  aside  as  months  in  which  conditions  of 

temperature  exert  a disturbing  influence  on  prevalence,  we  find  that  the  conditions 

of  humidity  in  Lahore,  most  closely  approaching  in  degree  those  present  in  Calcutta 
during  March  and  April,  are  those  of  August  and  September.  The  contrast  presented 
by  the  two  localities,  then,  in  reference  to  conditions  of  atmospheric  humidity  and 
cholera-prevalence  is  one  in  regard  to  relative  local  conditions  only,  the  absolute 
humidity  of  the  localities  during  their  seasons  of  maximum  prevalence  is  comparatively 
similar.  The  same  final  result  may  be  obtained  by  addition  in  one  case  and  by 

subtraction  in  another,  according  as  the  basis  of  calculation  is  greater  or  less. 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  next  point  also — the  contrast 

between  the  conditions  of  rainfall  associated  with  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  two 
localities. 

In  considering  the  physical  conditions  of  Calcutta  we  found  reason  to  regard  the 
influence  of  rainfall  as  a mediate  one,  acting  through  the  agency  of  its  direct  effects 
on  the  soil.  In  Calcutta,  no  doubt,  the  influence  of  rainfall  appears  to  be  mainly 
exerted  through  its  effects  on  soil-ventilation,  and  here  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  existence  of  an  apparent  contrast  between  the  conditions  coincident  with 
maximum  prevalence  in  the  two  localities.  In  so  far  as  rainfall  acts  in  obstructing 
soil-ventilation  there  is  certainly  a manifest  contrast  between  the  conditions  coincident 
with  maximum  prevalence  in  Calcutta  and  Lahore.  The  rainfall  in  the  two  localities 
is,  however,  so  very  dissimilar,  that  even  were  their  soils  precisely  identical  in 

could  be  said  regarding  it  is,  that  mere  range  of  temperature  exerts  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  prevalence 
of  cholera,  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  occupy  space  in  giving  detailed  data  leading  to  no  further 
conclusion. 
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nature,  similarity  in  their  effects  could  not  be  looked  for.  The  effects  on  soil- 
ventilation  produced  by  a fall  of  3"'89,  which  is  the  average  amount  for  August  in 
Lahore,  must  patently  be  very  different  from  those  of  the  contemporaneous  fall  of 
13"- 71  in  Calcutta. 

Direct  observations  are  still  wanting  on  the  effect  of  the  rainfall  in  the 
stations  of  Upper  India  on  conditions  of  soil-ventilation;  but  the  data  furnished  by 
the  present  example  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  idle  to  found  conclusions  on 
comparisons  of  local  relative  conditions,  and  that  it  is  the  absolute  conditions) 
coincident  with  various  seasons  of  cholera-prevalence,  which  must  be  compared  with 
one  another.  The  rainfoll  and  soil  of  one  place  may  be  such  that  maximum  rainfall 
effectually  interferes  with  soil-ventilation,  whilst  in  another  they  are  so  different  that 
little  or  no  effect  is  produced. 

Rainfall,  however,  may  influence  the  local  prevalence  of  cholera  by  means  of  its 
influence  on  the  soil  in  various  ways.  It  does  not  only  act  on  the  ventilation  of 
the  soil,  it  also  acts  on  its  conditions  of  moisture,  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  doing 
so  that  it  affects  the  ventilation.  If  the  development  of  the  cause  of  cholera  in  a 
locality  be  dependent  on  local  conditions  of  soil,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
is  the  case,  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  one  of  these  conditions  is  a certain  degree 
of  moisture.  Glranted  this,  and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  assuming  that  given 
localities  may  fail  to  produce  cholera  either  on  account  of  the  soil  being  too  damp 
or  too  dry,  and  that  the  conditions  ensuring  development  might  be  provided  in  one 
case  by  diminishing,  in  the  other  by  increasing,  the  amount  of  moisture  present. 
Looked  at  under  this  light,  the  apparently  contrasted  conditions  of  rainfall  coincident 
with  maximum  prevalence  of  cholera,  in  stations  such  as  Calcutta  and  Lahore, 
practically  disappear.  As  in  the  case  of  the  humidity,  the  contrast  is  one  between 
local  relative  conditions  only,  not  between  the  final  result  of  the  action  of  these 
conditions,  or  even  between  the  absolute  conditions  themselves. 

In  regard  to  water-level  little  need  be  said,  as  it  has  been  already  indicated  that, 
in  this  country,  data  of  rainfall  are  more  generally  applicable  as  indices  of  conditions 
of  local  soil-moisture  than  fluctuations  in  water-level  can  be. 

Calcutta  and  Lahore  have  been  selected  as  typical  examples  of  localities  in  the 
endemic  and  non-endemic  areas,  regarding  which  we  have  relatively  satisfactory  data 
for  comparison.  The  remarks  made  regarding  them  are,  however,  genei’ally  applicable 
to  the  other  stations  within  these  areas.  Calcutta  and  Lahore  are  no  doubt  extreme 
examples  of  the  characteristics  of  these  areas,  both  in  regard  to  seasonal  distribution 
of  cholera-prevalence  and  to  the  coincident  physical  phenomena,  and  the  phenomena 
of  every  locality  must  be  scrutinized  in  detail  for  themselves.  Lahore  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  its  rainfall,  and  many  other  stations  within  the 
non-endemic  area  may  be  pointed  out  where  the  season  of  maximum  cholera  is 
coincident  with  considerable  rainfall.  The  evidence  of  the  influence  of  soil-ventilation 
on  prevalence  is  certainly  not  so  manifest  in  these  cases  in  regard  to  Calcutta. 
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Before  any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at,  however,  on  this  point,  data  derived  from 
direct  observation  regarding  the  actual  influence  exerted  on  the  soil-ventilation  must 
be  acquired,  and  in  the  meantime  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  no 
evidence  to  show  what  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  moisture  to  the  soil  without  coincident 
obstruction  to  soil-ventilation  might  be.  We  do  know  how  much  cholera  arises  under 
existing  circumstances  ; we  can  form  no  conception  as  to  what  the  amount  might  be 
under  the  hypothetical  ones. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THK  PHENOMENA  OF  SEASONAL  FLUCTUATION  IN  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  CHOLERA  CONSIDERED 
IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  THEORIES  REGARDING  THE  ESSENTIAL  CAUSE  OF  THE 
DISEASE. 


(aj  As  observed  in  Calcutta. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  report  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  local  physical  conditions  coinciding  with  the  various  degrees  of 
cholera-prevalence  in  Calcutta  at  different  _ times  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  next  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  various 
current  theories  relative  to  the  essential  causation  of  the  disease. 

The  most  important  theories  are  the  following : 

1st. — That  which  regards  cholera  as  essentially  caused  by  direct  contagion, — by 
the  direct  transfer  of  a poison,  manufactured  within  the  human  organism,  from  one 
person  to  another.  According  to  it,  any  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
must  be  dependent  on  corresponding  fluctuations,  either  in  opportunity  of  transfer, 
or  in  the  susceptibility  of  human  beings  to  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

2nd. — The  so-called  “ water  theory.”  In  this,  also,  the  human  organism  is 
regarded  as  the  factory  in  which  a specific  poison  is  produced.  By  one  set  of  the 
supporters  of  the  theory,  water  is  regarded  merely  as  one  means — -although  by  far 
the  most  important  and  influential  means — by  which  the  poison  is  diffused, — is 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  By  other  authorities,  however,  water  is 
not  regarded  as  a mere  vehicle,  but  as  the  medium  in  which  the  material  produced 
•within  the  human  organism  attains  its  maximum  of  virulence.  According  to  this 
theory,  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  must  essentially  depend  on 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  conditions  determining,  or  facilitating,  the  transfer 
of  materials  produced  within  the  human  organism  to  the  wafer,  and  specially  to  the 
drinking  water. 

3rd. — The  theory  which,  while  regarding  the  drinking  water  of  a locality  as 
essentially  determining  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  it,  does  not  regard  its  influence 
as  necessarily  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  any  specific  material  manufactured 
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within  the  bodies  of  those  suffering  from  the  disease.  It  holds  that  the  drinking 
water  determines  prevalence,  both  by  its  effect  on  personal  snsceptibility,  and  by 
being  the  essential  medium  in  which  the  specific  poison  is  developed.  In  any  case, 
the  quality  of  the  drinking  water  of  a locality  is  regarded  as  the  essential  determinant 
of  the  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  it  at  different  periods.  Any 
fluctuations  of  prevalence  in  localities  in  which  cholera  is  endemic  are  regarded  as 
depending  on  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  increase  and 
decrease  in  prevalence  being  due  to  increase  and  decrease  in  the  impurity  of  the 
water. 

4f/o — The  theory  which  regards  the  soil  as  the  essential  site  of  the  processes 
resulting  in  the  production  of  the  material  inducing  cholera.  The  majority  of  the 
adherents  of  this  theory  regard  the  air  as  the  vehicle,  by  means  of  which  the 
material  produced  in  the  soil  is  conveyed  to  human  beings,  so  as  to  cause  the  disease 
in  them ; but  it  is  obvious,  that  questions  of  vehicle  are  really  subordinate  here,  and 
that  materials  manufactured  in  the  soil  may  reach  the  human  subject  by  more  than 
one  path.  According  to  this  view,  fluctuations  in  prevalence  of  cholera  are  dependent 
on  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which  may  act  either 
on  the  manufacture  or  the  diffusion  of  the  specific  materials. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  how  far  each  of  these  theories  is  capable  of  accounting 
for  the  phenomena  of  seasonal  fluctuations  exhibited  by  the  i^revalence  of  cholera  in 
Calcutta. 

IsC — The  theory  of  direct  contagion.  It  may  be  deemed  superfluous,  at  the 
present  day,  to  enter  into  the  serious  consideration  of  this  doctrine,  still  as  it  is  yet 
advocated  by  some  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  bearing  of  our  data  upon  it.  The  normal  course  followed  by  the  fluctuations  in 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  is  not  merely  inexplicable  by  this  theory,  but 
is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  If  prevalence  were  dependent  on  direct  contagion,  the 
maximum  prevalence  should  occur  at  those  times  of  year  when  the  population  is 
most  liable  to  close  association.  As  a fact,  the  maximum  prevalence  in  Calcutta 
occurs  during  a period  when  there  is  less  crowding  together,  or  close  association 
of  the  population,  than  in  either  of  the  periods  immediately  preceding  and  following 
it.  The  native  popnlation  is  more  crowded  together  during  the  height  of  the  cold 
weather  and  of  the  rains  than  at  any  other  time  of  year ; for  it  is  then  that  the 
people  are  obliged — by  the  temperature  in  the  one  case,  by  the  rainfall  in  the  other 
— to  pass  the  nights  packed  together  in  their  houses,  instead  of  spending  them 
largely  in  the  open  air.  According  to  this  theory,  the  prevalence  of  cholera  ought 
to  attain  its  maximum  in  December  and  January,  and  in  July  and  August  ; but,  in 
place  of  this  being  the  case,  these  are  precisely  the  periods  during  which  prevalence 
of  the  disease  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

'Ind. — The  water-theory,”  as  ordinarily  understood.  This  theory,  also,  fails 

to  explain  the  phenomena  of  seasonal  fluctuation  in  prevalence,  or  to  gain  any 
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support,  from  them.  According  to  it,  maximum  prevalence  ought  to  occur  at  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  meteorological  conditions  are  of  a nature  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  entrance  into  the  drinking  water  of  materials  derived  from  the  bodies 
of  those  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  specially  of  the  materials  of  the  intestinal 
excretions.  The  period  during  which  most  material  is  washed  into  the  tanks  and 
other  bodies  of  water,  which,  until  quite  recently,  constituted  the  universal  sources 
of  drinking  water  in  Calcutta,  is,  that  of  those  months  in  which  the  rainfall  is 
greatest  and  characterised  by  the  greatest  heaviness  of  individual  falls.  These  months 
are  June,  July,  August  and  September;  hut  the  first  of  these  is  a month  of  low 
medium,  while  the  three  others  are  months  of  minimum  prevalence.  With  reference 
to  the  latter  three  months,  it  may  be  argued,  that  although  the  inwash  of  materials 
is  then  great,  the  inwash  of  the  specific  material  producing  cholera  is  not  so,  as 
it  has  been  in  great  part  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  previous  rainfall, 
and  that  the  influence  of  what  still  remains  to  be  introduced  is  neutralised  by  the 
coincident  dilution  of  the  sources  of  drinking  water. 

This  argument  is,  however,  quite  inapplicable  to  the  phenomena  of  June.  At 
this  time  there  has  been  no  sufficient  previous  rainfall  to  remove  the  specific  material 
from  the  soil  surface,  or  to  dilute  the  water  supply ; and  yet  the  abundant  and 
violent  rainfall  of  June  is  accompanied  by.  a great  decrease  in  prevalence.  Equally 
inexplicable  on  this  theory  are  the  phenomena  presented  by  May  and  November.  In 
May  the  amount  of  specific  material  ready  for  introduction  must  be  at  a maximum, 
for  the  preceding  months  are  those  in  which  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease — 
the  number  of  assumed  factories  of  the  poison — far  exceeds  that  present  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  In  May,  too,  both  the  total  rainfall  and  the  heaviness  of  individual 
falls  are,  on  an  average,  higher  than  in  April ; and  yet  at  this  very  time,  when 
everything,  according  to  the  theory,  provides  for  excessive  increase  in  prevalence, 
there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a marked  decrease.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  decrease 
where  the  theory  requires  increase,  and  the  phenomena  of  November  furnish  an 
example  of  an  exactly  opposite  nature — furnish  an  instance  of  meteorological  conditions 
which,  according  to  the  water  theory,  ought  to  ensure  decrease,  but  which,  in  fact, 
coincide  with  marked  increase.  When  we  compare  the  rainfall  of  November  with 
that  of  October,  we  find  that,  in  so  far  as  provision  of  means  securing  inwash  of 
materials  is  concerned,  the  latter  month  occupies  a much  higher  place  than  the 
former ; and  yet  the  virtually  rainless  November  shows  a great  increase  in  prevalence 
when  compared  with  October. 

3rd. — Tbe  theory  which  regards  the  degree  of  impurity  of  the  drinking  water  as 
the  essential  determinant  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
periodic  fluctuations  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  a locality  in  which  the  disease  is 
endemic  are  dependent  on  corresponding  variations  in  the  degree  of  impurity  of  the 
water-supply.  In  so  far  as  the  general  physical  conditions  of  locality  are  concerned, 
the  degree  of  impurity  of  the  water  must  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  entrance 
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of  extraneous  impurities  is  facilitated,  and  on  inHuences  determining  tlie  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  impurities  to  the  mass  of  water  containing  them.  The  conditions 
favouring  the  entrance  of  foreign  matters  in  general  into  the  sources  of  water-supply 
are  precisely  those  described  previously  as  favouring  the  entrance  of  specific  materials ; 
and  the  conditions  favouring  concentrations  of  impurity  are  those  under  which  the 
general  mass  of  water  is  reduced  to  least  bulk.  Consequently,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  maximum  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  ought  to  occur  during  the 
hot  and  dry  season,  when  concentration  attains  a maximum,  and  dining  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  when  there  is  great  inwash  of  extraneous  impurities, 
without  an  increase  in  the  mass  of  the  water,  calculated  to  do  more  than  neutralise 
this  addition. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  cholera-prevalence  of  the  hot  and  dry  months,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  afford  strong  confirmatory  evidence  to  the  theory ; for  the  season 
of  maximum  prevalence  occm’s  then,  coincidently  with  the  season  of  lowest  water-level. 
When,  however,  the  phenomena  of  individual  months  of  the  hot  and  dry  season  are 
examined,  the  results  are  not  so  favourable  to  it.  In  May  the  water-level  reaches  its 
lowest,  the  conditions  affecting  evaporation  being,  apparently,  more  than  sufficient  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  slight  excess  in  the  rainfall  over  that  of  April.  In  May, 
then,  the  sources  of  water-supply  are  reduced  to  their  smallest  bulk,  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  impurities  in  them  reaches  a maximum  ; and  consequently,  according 
to  the  theory,  the  cholera-prevalence  of  the  hot  and  dry  season  ought  to  come  to  a 
climax  then.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  prevalence  in  May  is  much  less  than  in 
either  of  the  preceding  months. 

The  phenomena  of  June  do  not  show  any  close  agreement  with  the  requirements 
of  the  theory.  At  this  time,  according  to  the  theory,  cholera-prevalence  ought  to 
continue  at  a maximum ; for,  although  the  mass  of  water  in  the  sources  of  water- 
supply  undergoes  considerable  increase,  the  conditions  of  rainfall  are  such  as  to  ensure 
great  inwash  of  materials  from  the  soil,  which  has  not  been  purified  by  any  great 
previous  rainfall.  June  is,  however,  a month  of  low  medium — not  of  maximum  pre- 
valence. November,  also,  presents  great  difficulties  to  the  acceptation  of  any  such 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  periodic  fluctuations  in  prevalence.  In  November 
conditions  facilitating  inwash  of  extraneous  materials  are  at  a minimum,  and  the 
mass  of  water  is  greater  than  in  either  June  or  July.  The  prevalence  in  November 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  lower  than  that  in  June  and  July;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  much  higher  than  in  these  months. 

4t/u — The  “ Soil-theory.”  The  theories  which  have  been  considered  hitherto  assume 
that  the  nature  of  the  specific  cause  of  cholera,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  conditions 
determining  the  production  of  the  specific  cause,  are  already  definitely  ascertained. 
The  soil-theory,  however,  does  not  go  so  far ; and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
bearing  of  our  data  upon  it  is  proportionately  enhanced  f hereby.  All  that  it  definitely 
affirms  is,  that  the  specific  cause  of  cholera  is  developed  in  the  layer  of  soil  lying 
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above  the  water-level  or  first  impermeable  stratum  in  a locality;  and  that,  therefore 
the  development  must  depend  on  certain  conditions  of  that  layer.  These  conditions 
are,  admittedly,  quite  undetermined,  but  must  be  supposed  to  be  constantly  existent,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  within  the  areas  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic.  According  to 
it,  fluctuations  occur  either  in  conditions  affecting  the  development  of  the  poison  in  the 
soil,  or  in  conditions  determining  its  diffusion  from  the  soil. 

So  long  as  the  conditions  supposed  to  secure  development  of  the  poison  are  not 
distinctly  defined,  it  is  evident  that  an  endemic  locality  affords  little  field  for  testing 
the  theory  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  prevalence  of  the  disease  to  influences  calculafed 
to  favour  its  production.  Attention  must,  therefore,  be  mainly  directed  to  prevalence 
regarded  as  dependent  on  diffusion ; but  even  regarding  questions  of  production, 
there  are  certain  phenomena  of  prevalence,  which  admit  of  comparison  with  the  theorv. 
In  any  locality,  like  Calcutta,  where  the  layer  of  soil  above  the  water-level  is  always 
of  comparatively  little  depth,  and  of  tolerably  uniform  structure  throughout,  the  theory 
may  be  supposed  to  assume,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  the  specific 
material  developed  ought  to  increase  with  the  mass  of  generating  stratum.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  prevalence  ought  to  coincide  with  the 
maximum  and  minimum  depression  of  the  water-level,  which  is  very  much  what  we 
have  previously  ascertained  to  occur  in  reality. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  cholera-prevalence  as  an  expression  of  the  degree  of 
diffusion  of  the  poison,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  main  channels 
by  which  materials  developed  in  the  soil  may  reach  human  beings  in  any  locality. 
These  are  the  water  and  the  air  occupying  the  interspaces  between  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  soil.  If  the  water  of  the  soil  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  diffusion 
of  the  poison,  the  phenomena  of  prevalence  in  Calcutta  present  the  same  difficulties 
to  this  theory  as  they  do  to  those  previously  considered.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  if 
the  air  be  regarded  as  the  channel  traversed  by  the  poison  in  passing  from  the  soil 
to  the  subjects  of  the  disease.  On  this  hypothesis,  maximum  and  minimum  of  pre- 
valence ought  to  coincide  with  maximum  and  minimum  of  soil-ventilation.  According 
to  our  data,  the  maximum  of  soil-ventilation  occurs  during  March  and  April,  coin- 
cidently  with  the  maximum  of  prevalence ; and  minimum  soil-ventilation  occurs  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  period  of  minimum  prevalence.  So  far,  however,  as  diffusion 
alone  is  regarded  as  determining  prevalence,  the  phenomena  of  prevalence  in  Calcutta 
do  not  coincide  accurately  with  the  requirements  of  the  theory.  The  depression  of 
prevalence  in  December  and  January,  and  again  in  May,  remains  inexplicable ; and  all 
that  can  be  positively  affirmed  is,  that  the  difficulties  opposed  by  the  phenomena  of 
periodic  fluctuation  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  to  the  soil-theory,  are 
less  than  those  encountered  by  any  of  the  other  current  doctrines  regarding  the 
essential  cause  of  the  disease. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  previous  pages  no  special  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  great  and  persistent  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Calcutta  during 
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the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  done  designedly,  in  order  to  avoid  complications, 
incident  on  the  discussion  of  two  different  questions  simultaneously.  The  present 
report  deals  with  phenomena,  which  are  common  both  to  the  period  previous  to,  and 
to  that  following,  the  diminution.  To  have  attempted  to  combine  the  discussion  of 
the  cause  of  the  diminution  in  absolute  prevalence  with  one  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  variations  in  relative  prevalence  characterising  different  periods  of  the  year,  could 
only  have  led  to  confusion  and  obscurity. 

(b)  As  observed  in  the  localities  in  the  Endemic  area  other  than  Calcutta. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  relation  which  various 
physical  conditions  bear  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  other  districts  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  in  which  the  disease  may  be  said  to  be  endemic.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that  in  the  stations  which  have  been  selected  to  represent  the  principal 
districts  in  the  endemic  area  taken  as’  a group,  the  seasonal  manifestation  of  the 
disease  presents  a striking  resemblance  to  that  in  Calcutta — 82  per  cent,  of  the  total 
annual  cholera  taking  place  during  the  eight  drier  months  of  the  year  in  Calcutta, 
and  71-2  in  the  stations  taken  as  a group,  the  maximum  cholera  in  both  occurring 
during  the  comparatively  dry  months  of  March  and  April.  \_Vide  Table  LIV.] 

As,  however,  the  figures  available  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  the 
individual  stations  of  this  group  are  so  small  compared  with  the  statistics  in  Calcutta, 
which  embrace  the  general  population,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  monthly 
proportions  should  accurately  agree.  Nothwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the  difference 
in  the  surroundings  of  the  classes  of  the  population  compared,  even  the  monthly 
statistics,  especially  when  weeded  of  manifestly  casual  occurrences,  present  a marked 
general  similarity.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  data 
regarding  Calcutta  apply  generally  to  this  group  of  stations  also. 

(c)  As  observed,  in  the  Non-Endemic  Area. 

Seeing,  however,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  in  which  cholera 
manifests  itself  at  irregular  intervals  only,  it  displays  a preference  for  other  than  the 
dry  months  of  the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  the  foregoing  remarks 
concerning  the  more  prominent  doctrines  regarding  the  causation  of  the  disease  still 
retain  their  applicability. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  direct  contagion,  it  was  observed  that  the  fact 
that  cholera-prevalence  in  the  endemic  area  was  at  a minimum  when,  for  climatic 
reasons,  the  people  (during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons)  were  most  crowded  together, 
tended  to  negative  the  view  that  personal  contact  exercised  any  important  element 
in  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

In  the  Upper  Provinces,  notwithstanding  the  still  closer  relation  which  must 
exist  between  individuals  owing  to  the  greater  severity  of  the  cold,  cholera  falls  to  its 
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minimum  degree  of  prevalence  at  the  period  of  minimum  temperature,  and  a sudden 
diminution  from  the  maximum  prevalence  of  cholera  takes  place  contemporaneously 
with  the  setting  in  of  the  colder  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  close  association  of 
individuals  must  also  be  favoured  by  the  crowding  incident  on  the  conditions  of  the 
rainy  months  of  the  year  when  cholera  is  most  apt  to  occur.  As,  however,  the  heavier 
and  more  continuous  rainfall  of  Lower  Bengal,  with  the  correspondent  increased  crowding 
together  of  the  people,  is  contemporaneous  with  a marked  diminution  of  the  disease, 
the  general  weight  of  evidence  remains  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  direct  contagion. 

(2)  Assuming  the  water-level  registers  to  give  a fair  general  indication  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  w’ater  used  for  domestic  purposes  in  the  different  stations  where  observations  were 
conducted,  the  theory  of  the  spread  of  the  disease  through  the  medium  of  drinking-water 
gains  greater  support  in  the  non-endemic  area  than  in  Lower  Bengal.  A glimpse  at 
the  diagrams  representing  the  variation  in  the  water-level  of  different  localities  in  this 
area  will  show  that  the  disease  undoubtedly  attains  its  maximum  shortly  after  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  wells  begins  to  rise ; hence,  it  might  be  inferred,  when 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  choleraic  material  dispersed  over  the  soil  to  find 
its  way  by  percolation  into  the  wells,  and  when  the  water,  being  low,  favours  the 
swallowing  of  the  materies  morhi  in  a concentrated  form.  To  this,  however,  it  must 
be  added  that  a considerable  jrroportion  of  the  cholera  of  a station  occurs  before  the 

water-level  in  the  wells  is  affected,  especially  in  some  stations  where  the  wells 

are  very  deep,  and  where  the  total  annual  fluctuation  does  not  exceed  a few  inches. 

In  such  cases  it  must  be  assumed,  either  that  the  cause  of  cholera  was  present  in 

the  water  before  the  percolated  impurities  could  reach  the  well,  or  that  the  earlier 
cholera  of  the  season  was  derived  from  some  other  source  than  that  furnishing  the  later 
cases.  With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  “ spring  ” cholera,  again,  it  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  the  percolation  of  choleraic  impurities  into  the  wells  ; for  the  ground 
appears  to  absorb  all  the  rain  that  falls  at  this  time,  and  in  scarcely  any  of  the 
selected  stations  in  the  non-endemic  area  is  it  observable  that  the  level  of  the  well- 
water  is  materially  affected  by  this  season’s  rainfall. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  maintained  that  while  all  cases  of  cholera  are  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  effects  of  the  percolation  of  choleraic  impurities  into  sources  of  drinking 
Wider,  those  jffrenomena  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  are  ascribable  to 
the  effects  of  the  direct  introduction  of  the  materials  into  the  water,  or  other  ingesta. 
But  before  this  can  be  accepted  as  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  facilities  of  introduction  at  different  seasons  and  in  different  years 
vary  proportionately  to  the  coincident  prevalence  of  cholera.  Llntil  this  has  been  done, 
the  theory  seems  to  assume,  that  every  year  in  which  cholera  is  generally  epidemic, 
is  at  the  same  time  a year  in  which  there  is  an  epidemic  tendency  to  the  direct 
introduction  of  choleraic  materials  into  sources  of  water  supply. 

The  streams  and  rivers  must,  however,  receive  a considerable  amount  of  surface 
impurities  by  every  fall  of  rain ; and  if  it  were  true,  as  some  advocates  of  the,  d \^ater- 
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theory  ” maintain,  that  an  intinitesimal  quantity  of  a choleraic  discharge  finding  its 
way  into  a river  can  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  capable  of  infecting  the  popula- 
tion of  an  entire  city,  a rapid  and  general  diffusion  of  cholera  would  be  readily 
accounted  for.  If  this  were  actually  the  case,  however,  it  should  follow  that  the  progress 
of  cholera  along  the  water-courses  and  in  the  direction  of  the  current  would  be  evident 
to  all.  In  that  case,  any  outbreak  of  cholera  which  might  occur  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  towards  the  north-west  of  the  area  under  consideration,  ought  to  be  trace- 
able week  by  week  along  the  line  of  the  streams  and  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ganges 
in  the  North-West  Provinces,  Oudh,  Behar,  and  so  on,  in  a direction  towards  the  sea ; 
but  experience  shows  that,  so  far  as  the  disease  can  be  tracked  in  any  definite  direction — 
that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  circumstance  that  the  months  of  maximum  cholera-prevalence 
present  a certain  ill-defined,  progressive  arrangement  along  the  stations  in  the  Gangetic 
plain,  can  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  “ direction taken  by  the  disease — this  direction 
is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  followed  by  the  numerous  streams  and  rivers  ; cholera 
attains  its  maximum  in  March  and  April  towards  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  but  not 
till  August  at  its  sources. 

(3)  In  so  far  as  the  endemic  area  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
soil-theory  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  seasonal  prevalence  of 
cholera  than  any  of  the  other  theories  previously  considered.  In  regard  to  UY>per 
India  the  evidence  is  as  lyet  defective,  and  detailed  data  are  wanting  on  many  points. 
There  are,  however,  certain  important  facts  pointing  very  distinctly  to  the  importance 
of  local  soil-conditions  in  relation  to  cholera-prevalence  in  this  area  also. 

It  was  remarked,  in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  paper,  that  the  nearer  the 
soil  of  a district  in  India  approaches  in  character  that  constituting  the  lower  yjortion 
of  the  Gangetic  plains,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  cholera  will  be  found  as  an 
endemic  disease  in  it.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  seasonal  manifestation  of  cholera 
changes  gradually  as  we  proceed  up  the  river,  the  disease  manifesting  a tendency 
to  be  deferred  later  and  later  in  the  year  the  farther  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  are 
followed  towards  their  sources,  and  the  drier  the  climate  and  the  soil  become,  so  that 
in  the  upper  part  of  India  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  maximum  prevalence  of 
the  disease  occurs  just  at  those  periods  when  the  soil-conditions  most  closely  approach 
those  in  Calcutta  when  in  its  driest  state,  viz.,  during  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
rains,  at  which  period  alone  the  soil-conditions  of  the  former  are  approximate  to  those 
in  Lower  Bengal  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  After  bestowing  the  most 
careful  consideration  on  this  matter,  and  after  endeavouring  to  examine  it  in  all  its 
phases,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  which  regards  conditions  of 
the  soil  as  essentially  determining  the  production  of  the  cause  of  cholera  in  a 
locality,  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  its  seasonal  prevalence 
as  manifested  throughout  the  Bengal  presidency  than  any  of  the  other  doctrines 
appear  to  be. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  manifesting  a marked  partiality  for  a soil  of  the  character  of  the  Gangetic 
alluvium,  cholera  is  by  no  means  singular,  for  it  is  a well-established  fact  that  malarious 
fevers  and  kindred  diseases  flourish  with  most  vigour  about  the  deltas  of  large  rivers 
all  over  the  world. 

The  connection  between  soil  and  malaria,  as  a connection  implying  cause  and 
effect,  is  not  seriously  questioned,  and  the  apparently  capricious  manner  in  which  some 
districts  evolve  it  and  others  do  not,  is  a well-recognised  fact : swampy  and  arid  soils 
alike  being  capable  of  producing  the  miasm  during  certain  seasons. 

In  this  malaria  presents  a considerable  resemblance  to  cholera,  for,  although  both 
affections  manifest  a marked  tendency  to  become  endemic  in  alluvial  districts,  there 
exist,  nevertheless,  very  numerous  localities,  even  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates, 
where  both  affections  are  unknown,  such  for  example  as  the  extensive  swampy  districts 
in  South  Australia.  That  cholera  also  is  unknown  there  is  commonly  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  that  India  is  too  far  removed  to  allow  of  the  transport  of  infectious 
material,  but  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  explain  the  absence  of  malaria  on  such 
grounds. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that  the  causes  productive  of 
malarious  fevers  and  cholera  are  identical,  or  that  localities  providing  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  one  must,  therefore,  provide  those  for  the  other  also. 

There  are  malarious  localities  of  the  most  pronounced  type  where  cholera  has 
never  flourished,  notwithstanding  that  cases  of  the  affection  have  been  brought  there, 
and  fatal  cases  too.  Of  these,  probably  no  better  example  could  be  cited  than  the 
large  convict  settlement  at  the  Andaman  Islands,  where  cholera  has  never  thriven, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  within  3 days  of  India  and  24  to  36  hours  of  Burma, 
and  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  steamers  have  constantly  passed  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  settlement.  A steamer  laden  with  convicts  proceeds  to  Port  Blair 
(the  only  port  in  the  islands)  from  Calcutta  every  four  weeks,  and  cholera  cases  have 
on  some  occasions  been  imported  and  have  died  after  landing ; but  it  is  only 
on  rare  occasions  that  cases  of  cholera  have  been  registered  as  occurring  in  any  part 
of  the  settlement. 

Dr.  Rean,  the  late  Principal  Medical  Ofiflcer  to  the  Settlement,  however,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1870  (quoted  by  Dr.  C.  Macnamara,  0^.  cit.,  page  336),  describes  cases 
of  the  following  character  : — 

“ The  patients  were  generally  admitted  from  some  feverish  locality,  or  had  been 
employed  on  works  of  an  unhealthy  character.  They  were  taken  ill  somewhat  suddenly, 
the  most  urgent  symptoms  being  frequent  purging  and  vomiting  with  great  prostration. 
The  alvine  evacuations  bear  a resemblance  to  curds  mixed  with  bloody  serum,  and  the 
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vomited  matters  were  a light-coloured  watery  fluid ; the  countenance  pinched,  voice 
hoarse  and  husky,  tongue  pale,  and  breath  cold,  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
puckered,  pulse  not  perceptible,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  cold  and  clammy.  The 
patients  suffered  from  cramps  of  the  stomach  and  extremities,  and  had  great  thirst  ; 
respiration  was  much  restrained,  causing  extreme  anxiety  and  a presentiment  of  approach- 
ing death ; in  most  cases  the  urinary  secretion  was  suspended.  The  only  diagnostic 
sign  to  distinguish  the  disease  from  cholera  was  the  character  of  the  stools,  and  they 
sometimes  approached  the  conjee-like  character  of  choleraic  evacuations.’' 

During  a visit  to  the  Andamans  in  1872  one  of  us  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
a case  of  this  kind.  In  this  instance  the  rice  or  conjee-water  character  of  the  evacua- 
tions was  very  evident,  together  with  every  other  characteristic  symptom  of  cholera, 
including  suppression  of  urine.  Dr.  King,  the  Surgeon-iNIajor  in  charge  of  the  hospital, 
had  witnessed  several  such  cases,  hut  had  hesitated  to  retixm  them,  wfliether  fatal  or 
otherwise,  as  cholera,  because  there  was  no  general  diffusion  of  the  disease  among  the 
convicts. 

The  importance  of  well-authenticated  records  of  cases  of  this  character  can  scarcely 
be  overrated  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of  cholera.  Questions  of  possible  contagion 
or  of  water-contamination  by  a specific  material  can  hardly  be  seriously  entertained 
here;  there  can  be  no  casual  importation  of  cases  among  an  isolated  community  of  this 
character,  as  the  recent  history  of  every  person  landed  is  accurately  known.  Somewhat 
similar  cases  habitually  occur  in  every  city  in  India,  as  well  as  every  summer  in  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  These,  however,  excite  no  special  comment  unless  an 
epidemic  breaks  out  in  any  part  of  the  country  ; on  this  the  previously  ignored  cases 
are  carefully  collated  and  described  as  the  starting  points  of  the  pestilence : it  is  not 
the  custom  to  look  upon  such  cases  then  as  due  to  a localised  generation  of  the 
disease. 

That,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  may  appear  difficult 
or  impossible  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  distribution  of  cholera  by  coincident 
conditions  of  the  soil  must  be  at  once  allowed.  But  at  the  same  time,  when  we  come 
to  inquire  into  the  point,  we  find  that  just  as  many  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
reference  to  malarial  affections.*  Whilst  generally  associated  with  moisture  of  air  and 
soil,  they  also  occur  in  certain  localities  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  quite 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  conditions  for  their  production.  In  some  of  these  cases, 

* “ Malaria  sometimes  breaks  loose  from  its  endemic  haunts  and  shows  itself  in  places  where  it  has  seldom  or 
never  before  appeared.  It  thus  loses  its  endemic  character  and  sweeps  over  considerable  regions  of  country  as  an 
epidemic  or  over  vast  sections  of  the  globe  as  a pandemic.  ...  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  before,  it 
does  not  seem  probable  that  currents  of  air  are  capable  of  carrying  the  poison  which  is  generated  in  the  breeding 
places  of  epidemic  to  a distance  of  any  considerable  number  of  miles.  We  believe  rather  that  malarial  poison  is. 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  generated  on  the  spot.  . . . It  is  a still  more  difficult  matter  to  account  for  those 
isolated  areas  of  malarial  poison  which  are  often  confined  to  a single  street,  or  to  one  side  of  a street,  or  even  to 
single  houses,  unless,  imleed,  supposing  them  to  arise  from  subterranean  swamps  and  collections  of  waters,  the 
exhalations  from  which  reach  the  surface  through  rifts  in  the  ground." — H.  Hertz  on  ‘-Malarial  Diseases  ” in 
Ziensseu's  Cyclopiedia  of  Medicine,  1875,  p.  578. 
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sucli  as  the  oases  in  the  Sahara,  the  unfitness  may  he  only  aj)parent,  and,  on  closer 
inquiry,  conditions  may  be  demonstrated  calculated  to  produce  the  result.  In  others, 
however,  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  afforded.  The  telluric  origin  of  the  cause 
producing  the  symptoms  of  malarial  poisoning  is  not,  however,  on  this  account  doubted; 
and  if  this  be  so  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the  telluric  origin  of  the 
cause  of  cholera  in  similar  exceptional  cases.* 

Not  only  do  we  observe  marked  parallelism  between  cholera  and  malaria  in  the 
capriciousness  manifested  by  the  apparently  very  opposite  conditions  of  soil  in  which 
the  diseases  are  sometimes  observed,  hut  also  in  the  manner  of  their  diffusion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  experience  that  removal  from  a locality  in  which  cholera  exists  is 
a remedy  against  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  and  the  Grovernment  of  this  country 
lias,  for  many  years  past,  acted  on  this  knowledge  with  regard  to  its  troops  and  prisoners 
with  the  greatest  benefit.  It  is  equally  a matter  of  experience  to  find  the  population 
of  one  part  of  a district  suffering  severely  from  fever,  whereas  others  are  practically 
exempt,  without  any  very  evident  difference  in  the  localities  being  observable ; and  just 
as  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  how  often  has  it  not  been  observed  that  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  a river  or  shifting  a ship  a few  hundred  yards  from  where  it  had 
been  at  anchor,  has  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  a regular  epidemic  of  malarious  affections  ? 
With  regard  to  both  affections  tracts  of  country  which  suffer  in  one  season  are  exempted 
in  the  next,  whilst  districts  formerly  exempted  are  in  their  turn  attacked:  at  the  same 
time,  the  two  diseases  manifest  a decided  predilection  to  attack  some  localities  at  all 
seasons. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  cholera  is  described  as  passing  over  large  tracts 
of  country,  either  with  the  wind  or  in  its  teeth,  according  to  the  particular  views 
entertained  by  the  writer,  leaving  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
some  pernicious  influence  had  passed  over  the  land.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  cholera, 
instead  of  spreading  itself  over  the  country  on  any  systematic,  geographical  plan,  often 
appears  simultaneously  in  districts  perhaps  a thousand  miles  apart  ? Does  it  not  seem 
more  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  disease  was  generated  at  or  near  the  place  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  same  manner  as  outbursts  of  malarious  fevers  ? 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  production  of  an  attack  of  cholera  than 
in  the  production  of  an  attack  of  ague ; in  some  respects,  indeed,  the  latter  is  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  two,  seeing  that  once  acquired  the  symptoms  may  recur 

* “ No  chemist  has  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  malaria.  We  assume  its  existence  from 
certain  observed  effects  on  the  organism  just  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  other  poisons  which  produce  certain  specific 
diseases.  Malaria  is  believed  to  be  the  product  of  organic  decomposition  in  soils,  whatever  may  be  their  mineral 
composition  ; water  is  indispensable  to  the  process,  and  a high  temperature,  although  not  absolutely  necessary! 
greatly  aids  it.  . . . It  is  often  found  in  sandy  soils  and  arid-looking  plains,  devoid  of  vegetation  ; but  in  all 

such  cases  the  soil  will  be  found  to  contain  a considerable  portion  of  organic  matter,  and  water  will  be  found  not 
far  from  the  surface,  either  in  the  shape  of  subterraneous  streams,  or  detained  by  a bed  of  clay  below  the  sand. 

. . . Malaria  is  also  generated  in  hard  rocks  such  as  granite  and  trap,  in  a disintegrating  state.  A notable 
example  is  the  island  of  Hongkong,  which  consists  entirely  of  weathered  and  decaying  granite.”— W.  C.  Maclean 
on  “ Malarial  Fevers”  in  Reynolds’  System  uf  Med  id  ue,<'2ad  Edit.,  Vol.  L,  p.  691. 
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at  long  periods  after  the  original  attack  and  without  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
influences  that  originally  produced  it.  It  is  true  that  although  malarious  fevers  are  not 
so  appallingly  fatal  as  cholera,  nevertheless  it  has  not  been  always  so.  During  periods 
when  cholera  was  either  unknown  in  Europe  or  a far  milder  form  alone  of  it  prevailed, 
malarial  fevers  almost  depopulated  whole  tracts  of  country — many  parts  of  England 
suffered  terribly,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  states  that  the  mortality  in  London  from  ague 
during  1558  was  so  great  that  the  living  could  not  bury  the  dead. 

We  would  not  for  a moment  have  it  supposed  that  we  consider  the  two  affections 
as  mere  gradations  of  the  same  disease;  all  that  we  desire  to  urge  is  that  cholera  lias 
as  good  a claim  as  malarial  diseases  to  a telluric  origin.  What  the  essential  cause 
may  be  remains  unknown  in  both  cases;  but  the  fact  that  the  production  of  malaria  is 
so  greatly  under  the  control  of  improvements  in  local  conditions  warrants  us  in  looking 
confidently  to  similar  results  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  cholera  also. 


Calcutta, 

December  1877. 
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TABLES  I TO  VII: 


A Summary  of  the  Registers  of  Ohseroations  on  Water-level,  dtc.,  taken 
in  the  Berigal  Presidency  during  1870-76. 

[The  Stations  are  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order.] 
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A Monthly  Statement  of  the  Water-level,  Rainfall,  and  Cholera- 
table  I.  1870. 


§ 

STATION. 

Klevation  above  Sea-level  [in  feet] 

Jahuakt. 

FanaijAaT. 

Mabch. 

Apbil. 

Mat. 

JUNB. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet].t 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  | 

Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  j 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Wnter-ievel  | 
[in  feet],  | 

BainfuU  [in  inches].  j 

Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water  level 
[in  feet]. 

Kainfall  [in  inches],  | 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  I in  inches].  | 

Cholera.  | 

1 Distance  of  Water-level 
1 [in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  j 

Cholera. 

1 

Afrra  (Civil) 

655 

2 

,,  (Military) 

64-6 

0 

0 

56-0 

? 

0 

66-6 

0-6 

0 

660 

0 

0 

66  7 

0 

0 

p 

? 

2 

3 

Allahabad  (Civil) 

30G 

4 

„ (Military)  ... 

49-8 

? 

6 

60-9 

? 

24 

61  3 

0 9 

3 

62-9 

07 

4 

62-6 

0 

6 

630 

4-4 

6 

5 

Amritsar 

756 

220 

0 

0 

22-3 

0 

0 

22-6 

1'6 

0 

22-5 

02 

0 

22-3 

0 

0 

230 

07 

0 

6 

Ar.inKfurh 

756 

7 

Bareilly 

668 

8-3 

? 

0 

8-2 

? 

0 

7-2 

? 

0 

68 

P 

0 

? 

p 

0 

H 

BarracUpore 

20 

69 

0-5 

?, 

8-1 

■ ? 

0 

? 

1-4 

6 

9 

Ben.-ires  (Civil) 

267 

36  7 

0 

0 

36-6 

0-3 

0 

37-6 

0-3 

64 

38-2 

1-6 

213 

2S-4 

67 

34 

P 

4-8 

nnmer- 

ous. 

10 

„ (Milit.ary)  ... 

40-4 

40-9 

401 

41-0 

44-9 

447 

11 

Berhampore 

65 

7-4 

0 

0 

8-2 

P 

0 

99 

P 

P 

iro 

P 

P 

11-9 

18 

P 

12-8 

11-4 

1 

3 3 

Calcutta  (Alipore) 

16 

14  8 

4-0 

382 

!4’9 

0-9 

165 

14-6 

16-0 

1 118 

33 

„ (Fort  William) 

18 

100 

07 

171 

11-4 

0 

259 

12'6 

03 

267 

12-9 

13-4 

13-9 

34 

Cawnpore 

15 

Chindwarra* 

14-9 

0 

0 

186 

0 

0 

22-6 

3-4 

0 

23'9 

13 

0 

24'9 

0 

0 

26-8 

12-9 

0 

IB 

Chyebassa 

37 

Delhi 

717 

31-4 

0 

0 

341 

0 

0 

36-3 

2-3 

0 

35-4 

C*S 

1 

35-9 

0 

0 

361 

6-2 

? 

IS 

Dinaporc 

180!’ 

22-3 

? 

? 

24-1 

0 

2 

26-1 

01 

0 

26-0 

07 

0 

26-4 

0-4 

6 

257 

10-3 

38 

10 

Dum-tium 

20 

90 

0-5 

0 

9-2 

60 

0 

20 

Ferozepore 

33T 

0 

0 

32-6 

0 

0 

32-2 

1-4 

0 

32-2 

0-3 

3 

32-0 

0-3 

0 

32-1 

1-4 

0 

21 

Fort  Attock 

31-6 

0-2 

0 

320 

0-4 

0 

32-8 

28 

0 

293 

01 

0 

29-6 

0 

0 

300 

2-0 

0 

22 

Fyzah.ad 

400? 

P 

1-1 

22 

28-0 

0-3 

3 

2S-1 

14-4 

1 

23 

Goorgaon 

16-9 

0 

0 

14-9 

0 

0 

137 

21 

0 

13-3 

0 

0 

11-6 

1-6 

0 

9-4 

3-3 

0 

24 

Goruekpore 

255 

... 

25 

Gujranwalla  ... 

24-0 

31 

0 

26 

Gu.jrat 

177 

2-2 

0 

27 

Hazuribagh 

2.010 

.„ 

28 

Hissar 

1067 

0 

0 

1967 

2-0 

0 

29 

Hoehiingabad 

1,020 

57-5 

0-5 

0 

58-3 

01 

0 

58-9 

0-3 

0 

69-3 

0 

0 

59  9 

P 

P 

Well  dry 

7-1 

0 

30 

Hnghii  (Chinsurah)  ... 

30 

8-8 

10 

? 

9-9 

0 

? 

10  9 

0 

p 

11  0 

2'9 

P 

12-1 

2-9 

P 

127 

41 

p 

31 

•lessore 

20 

12-1 

0-2 

? 

126 

0 

0 

130 

0-2 

0 

13-4 

60 

0 

13-6 

7-6 

0 

140 

16-3 

p 

32 

Jhansie* 

869 

12-8 

0 

0 

130 

07 

0 

131 

0 

0 

131 

0 

0 

131 

8-1 

0 

33 

Jheliim 

23-3 

? ‘ 

? 

260 

0-4 

0 

24'9 

1-6 

0 

23-6 

1-0 

0 

22-6 

0 

0 

217 

97 

0 

34 

.lubbulpore  (Civil) 

1,351 

6-6 

0-6 

0 

9-6 

0-2 

0 

120 

1-4 

0 

14  0 

0 

0 

18-9 

0 

1 

21-8 

141 

0 

35 

„ (Military) 

36 

.luUundur 

21-3 

0 

0 

21-3 

0 

1 

0 

21-4 

P 

p 

* Indicate  that  the  Water-level  returns  have  required  correction 
t Indicates  distance  of  Water-level  from  surface  of  ^ound 
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PREVALENCE-m  various  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1870. 

1870.  TABLE  I. 


JPLT. 

Acgdst, 

SEPrEMBBB. 

OciOBKIl. 

Novembeb. 

Decemekb. 

WATER-T,EVEL 
OUSERVATIONS  RECORDED 
DY 

n 

z 

Itistance  of  Water  level 
[in  feet]. 

a 

0 

Distance  of  Water-level  1 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  j 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Oiolcra.  1 

"3 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  j 

Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[ill  feet]. 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

at 

Cholera.  | 

... 

68-4 

? 

3 

68-9 

Oo 

0 

? 

? 

? 

Dr.  A.  Christison  ... 

1 

53-8 

? 

2 

52'9 

... 

52-7 

53-1 

? 

? 

53-3 

0 

0 

54-0 

? 

0 

Dr.s.  C.  11.  .1.  Godwin,  E.  While 

2 

... 

... 

62-0 

7-8 

0 

670 

93 

0 

56-8 

0 

0 

66-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Irving 

oO'G 

16-5 

2 

4.5-0 

16-8 

0 

4.-i-5 

.,r 

... 

44-3 

10*2 

40-6 

... 

47  2 

Dr.  .1.  C.  Bow 

28-1 

1-2 

0 

220 

4-1 

0 

21-7 

6-0 

0 

21-7 

0-4 

0 

21-6 

0 

0 

21-0 

0-5 

0 

Drs.  J.  Eerguson,  A.  Taylor  ... 

5 

... 

15  1 

? 

? 

fi-7 

3-1 

0 

12  5 

l-o 

0 

14-1 

0 

0 

16-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  R Jameson 

0 

... 

1 

... 

... 

i .. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  11.  C.  Guinness 

7 

150 

9-7 

1 

13-9 

j 9-9 

0 

7-4 

i 

0 

7-5 

2-5 

0 

7-9 

4-3 

0 

? 

? 

? 

Drs.  Menzies,  Verchere 

H 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

28-4 

G-7 

34 

29-0 

7-0 

14 

31-9 

0 

2 

34  0 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  Coekhiu-11  ... 

9 

43-3 

31-3 

8 

? 

... 

? 

37-0 

... 

37-1 

... 

... 

33-9 

Drs.  Perkins,  Fitzmauriee 

10 

Kurop 

ean  tr 

oops 

reniovjod  fro 

ra  St 

ition 

1 

... 

... 

1 

...  j 

... 

Dr.  E.  It.  O’lli-ien  ... 

U 

130 

10-9  1 

50 

100 

j 11-2 

40 

7-9 

9-0 

30 

10-5 

3-9 

37 

10-5 

1-6 

22 

12-0 

0 

32 

Dr.  S.  Lyueli 

li 

133 

1 

129 

6-7 

... 

... 

8-4 

8-8 

... 

9-9  1 

... 

1 ... 

Dr.  D.  H.  Daly  ... 

y.i 

... 

1 

... 

i ■■■ 

... 

40-5 

11-1 

0 

39-5 

4-7 

0 

38-7 

0 

0 

38-3 

0 

i 0 

Dr.  J.H.Loeh  ... 

1 1 

19-4 

10-1 

8-9 

1 4-4 

0 

7-9 

6-2 

1 

6-2 

6-7 

0 

8-0 

0 

0 

10-8 

0 

j f 

Mr.  A.  G.  Price  ... 

15 

•>•8 

V 

1 ? 

1-7 

li-0 

? 

0-0 

8-2 

? 

0-0 

3-7 

? 

0-0 

P 

12 

S.  .\.  M'lnoolc 

le 

34-4 

1 ? 

33-1 

11-0 

? 

32-7 

0-5 

? 

32-7 

0 

? 

33.9 

0 

? 

34-6 

0 

; ? 

Dr.  J.  V.  Fishbourue 

17 

14-10 

8-0 

i 3 

10-2 

10-9  1 

12 

7-4 

G-7 

2 

12-5 

9-4 

3 

15-7 

0 

0 

20-9 

0 

0 

Drs.  li.  T.  Wright,  Carmichael 

IS 

7-2 

10-0 

0 

4-0 

14-4  1 

0 

2-9 

9-6 

0 

3-1 

2-3 

1 

3-9 

1-0 

1 

4-9 

0 

0 

Ca|0.  A.  Walker  ... 

10 

32-1 

1-1 

0 

32-3 

8-3 

0 

32-0 

0-1 

0 

316 

? 

0 

31-0 

0 

0 

31-8 

1-1 

? 

Dr.  J.  Daris 

20 

•29-9 

0-5 

0 

29-5 

2-9  1 

0 

27-3 

0-; 

0 

28-0 

0 

0 

28-7 

0 

0 

29-9 

? 

i f 

Drs.  it.  Adams,  G.  Andrew  ... 

21 

2B-1 

29-7 

0 

24-6 

I4-I 

0 

24-6 

13-7 

0 

24-9 

3-2 

0 

... 

... 

? 

? 

Dr.  A.  li.  Searnau  ... 

22 

90 

6-6 

0 

12-0 

2-3 

0 

13-7 

1-6 

0 

13-8 

0 

0 

13-4 

0 

0 

13-6 

0-1 

0 

Dr.  R.  WiUmot 

Ti 

... 

... 

11-0 

8-3 

0 

8-2 

3-1 

0 

9-3 

0 

0 

16-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  C.  Preutis 

24 

23-9 

3-4 

0 

23-9 

7-8 

0 

23-7 

0 

0 

23-9 

0-6 

0 

24-0 

0 

0 

241 

0 

0 

Dr.  Ease 

25 

17-4 

4-8  j 

0 

17-4 

4-4 

0 

17-2 

2-0 

0 

17-6 

0 

0 

17-3 

0 

0 

17-4 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dlck.son  .. 

2U 

20-0 

9-4  1 

196 

4-5 

20-2 

50 

0-9 

0 

1-5 

6-5 

0 

0-9 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Dr.  W.  H.  Corbett  .. 

27 

ltK)-2 

2-5  j 

0 

106-4 

7-4 

0 

103-5 

0-2 

0 

103-7 

0 

0 

103-5 

0 

0 

? 

? 

? 

Dr.  J.  A.  Cooper  ... 

28 

58-7 

10-2 

0 

55-8  1 

t-  2 

0 

55-0  ! 

5-1 

0 

54-9 

2-9 

0 

55-0 

0-1 

0 

56-9 

0 

1 0 

Dr.  P.  Cullen 

29 

11-6 

6-3 

? 

3-7  i 

9-2 

? 

2-6  i 

10-2 

? 

4-0 

.2-7 

? 

6-3 

1-4 

? 

6-9 

0 

1 ? 

Drs.  T.  Best,  (1.  E.  Dobson  .. 

30 

11-3 

13-0 

0 

8-9 

17-0 

0 

8-3 

0 

0-5 

7-0 

0 

8-0 

0 

0 

10-5 

0 

i “ 

Dr.  D,  P.  Shipton... 

:u 

12-3 

1 

0 

11-0 

13-3 

0 

10-2  1 

8-3 

1 

10-6 

0-7 

0 

11-8 

0 

0 

11-9 

0 

Dr.  11.  W.  Spry  ... 

32 

22-7 

14-3 

0 

21-9 

15-6 

0 

21-9  : 

31 

0 

21-8 

0 

0 

22-2 

0 

0 

22-7 

0-9 

; 0 

Drs.  E.  Gardner,  J.  Clarke  ... 

33 

10-5 

.27-3 

0 

2-3 

21-1 

? 

2-7 

14-0 

0 

3-8 

5 3 

0 

4-2 

0 

0 

4-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Rice  ... 

34- 

12-2 

11-3 

... 

11-0 

... 

... 

? 

... 

? 

1 --• 

j ... 

Drs.  \V.  Eames,  A.  Duke 

35 

... 

... 

... 

1 

...  1 

... 

... 

1- 

1 

... 

1 ^ 

1 

1"' 

Dr.  J.  II.  Oliver 

■Jb 

owing  to  the  apparatus  having  been  read  in  the  inverse  way,  Sic. 
throughout. 
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Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [fart  i. 


A Monthly  Statement  of  the  Water-level,  Rainfall,  and  Cholera- 
table  I.  1870. 


STATION. 


1 

02 


37 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 
16 

47 

48 

49 


d1 


53 

54 
65 

56 

57 


61 

63 

64 

65 


Kherce 

Kurnal 

Lucknow  (Observatory; 

,,  (Central  prison) 
Ludienah 
Lullutpore 
Maldah 
Mean  Meer 
Meerut  (Civil) 

„ (Military) 
Midnaporet 
Monghyr 
Slotiharee 
Mozufferpore 
51undia 
Murshidabad 
Muttra* 

Nagode 

Nowgong 

Nowshera 

Tertabgurh 

Peehawur 

Baipur 

Rawulpindee 

Koorkee 

Saugor  (Civil) 

„ (Military)* 
Seonec,  No.  1 well 
„ „ 2 


I W 


369 

160 

739 

108 

160 


650? 


1,165 

950 

1,650 

883 

1,763 

2,030 


66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 


Seepree 

Sectapore 

Sialkote* 

Sirsa 

Subathoo 

Sylhet 

Umballa 


829 

5,000? 

902 


January. 

Febroabt. 

March 

April 

Mat. 

June, 

Distance  of  Water-level  I 
(in  feet).f 

Rainfall  (in  inches.) 

I Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet.) 

1 Rainfall  [in  inches].  | 

1 Cholera.  1 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet.] 

1 Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

1 Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches). 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera. 

30-6 

0-6 

0 

30-9 

0-2 

0 

30-8 

12-0 

0 

24-8 

0 

0 

24-9 

0-4 

0 

26-1 

3-5 

, 0 

25-0 

0-8 

0 

24-7 

0-8 

0 

26-1 

3-0 

15-8 

0-7 

0 

16-3 

C-2 

1 

17-2 

9-9 

0 

24-9 

0-4 

0 

24-9 

0-2 

1 

26-4 

7-4 

0 

28’5 

01 

0 

28-4 

0-1 

0 

28-4 

2-2 

0 

28-4 

0-1 

0 

28-5 

0-2 

0 

29-0 

4-5 

0 

12T 

00 

7 

160 

0 

2 

180 

0-2 

1 

20-0 

p-7 

35 

23-9 

0-8 

127 

23-2 

10-8 

'es 

37-0 

0 

0 

36-9 

0 

0 

36-9 

0-2 

0 

369 

0 

0 

36-8 

0 

0 

36-8 

1-3 

0 

10-6 

0 

0 

10-9 

0 

0 

10-9 

1-9 

"l. 

10-9 

0-6 

1 

11-0 

0-6 

"i 

11-0 

14-1 

0 

18-4 

0-9 

11 

21-0 

0 

10 

22-3 

0-6 

0 

22-9 

0-3 

0 

23-6 

2-3 

0 

20-9 

10-5 

0 

31-5 

0-7 

0 

32-4 

17 

0 

32-9 

1-2 

0 

33-3 

0-6 

0 

33-8 

0 

0 

34-9 

8-9 

0 

7-8 

0 

0 

8-6 

0 

? 

9-3 

0-4 

? 

11-0 

1-1 

? 

11-9 

2-9 

? 

12-8 

11-2 

? 

32-8 

0 

0 

32-8 

0 

0 

33-0 

2-6 

0 

33-0 

1-1 

0 

33-6 

0 

0 

33-0 

6-2 

0 

8-6 

? 

0 

10-0 

0-7 

0 

11-8 

1-2 

0 

13-6 

0 

0 

16-2 

4-7 

0 

22-9 

0-2 

? 

23 -q 

0 

0 

23-9 

3-6 

0 

380 

0-6 

0 

38-2 

0 

0 

38-4 

1-6 

0 

? 

? 

? 

23-6 

0-6 

0 

2 IT 

0-7 

1 

25-6 

6-4 

0 

81-7 

0-9 

0 

82-3 

0 

0 

16-8 

10 

0 

18-4 

0 

0 

20-6 

1-3 

0 

22-0 

0-7 

0 

24-2 

0-4 

27-4 

13-2 

0 

1060 

0 

0 

106-3 

0-6 

0 

106-4 

4-0 

0 

? 

? 

? 

31-8 

0 

0 

31-7 

2-0 

31-7 

2-0 

0 

31-8 

0-9 

0 

31-9 

0 

0 

32-2 

4-9 

0 

4-9 

0 

0 

6-4 

0 

0 

61 

1-2 

0 

7-8 

0-2 

0 

12-0 

0 

0 

17-6 

7-8 

0 

15-6 

16-6 

17-6 

18-0 

20-0 

21-5 

8-8 

1-3 

0 

11-3 

0 

0 

13-0 

1-6 

0 

16-0 

0-2 

0 

17-2 

0 

0 

17-9 

16-3 

7 

17-0 

1-3 

0 

20-6 

0 

0 

23-6 

1-6 

0 

26-9 

0-2 

0 

28-0 

0 

0 

29-5 

16-3 

7 

5-7 

0 

0 

5-7 

u-5 

0 

5-7 

2-7 

0 

29-8 

29-9 

? 

0 

30-0 

? 

0 

30-9 

? 

? 

30-4 

? 

0 

104-3 

0 

0 

102-9 

1-8 

0 

102-7 

0-6 

0 

102-7 

0-2 

0 

102-9 

4-9 

0 

8-4 

1-6 

0 

8-3 

40 

0 

8-2 

0-1 

0 

8-2 

? 

0 

8-3 

12-6 

0 

26-8 

0 

0 

26-8 

0-2 

26-4 

2-6 

0 

26-2 

0-8 

0 

26-1 

0 

26-1 

7-1 

0 

* Indicate  that  the  Water-level  returns  have  required  correction 
t Kainfall  in  the  district  during  previuos  year  between  20  and 
X Indicates  distance  of  Water-level  frcic  surface  of  grouud 
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PREVALENCE  ill  varioiis  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1870 — continued. 

1870.  TABLE  I. 


July. 

Atjsnsi. 

September. 

OcTOBEa. 

Noveiibbb. 

Decembeb. 

WATER-LEVEL 
OBSERVATIONS  RECORDED 
BY 

s 

2; 

Distance  of  W.ilcr-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inchcsl. 

I Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

I Cholera.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  | 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water4evel 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  | 

Cholera.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].  | 

Cholera.  | 

28-1 

13-6 

0 

26-8 

13-3 

0 

21-3 

8-3 

0 

21-0 

0-4 

0 

20-4 

0 

0 

20-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  W.  Galloway 

37 

25-2 

4-2 

0 

24-1 

4-8 

0 

241 

4-0 

0 

24-5 

0 

0 

23-9 

0 

0 

23-9 

0-8 

0 

Drs.  Lethbridge,  Metcalfe  ... 

38 

15-5 

157 

0 

11-0 

20*1 

1 

6-5 

17-1 

0 

7*6 

2-J4 

0 

8-8 

0 

0 

9-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  C.  Cameron 

39 

2i-3 

130 

0 

23-8 

20-8 

1 

19-2 

? 

0 

17-3 

4*0 

0 

17-4 

0 

0 

18-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  C.  Cameron  ... 

40 

28-S 

4*4 

0 

27'3 

7-5 

0 

25-2 

3-2 

0 

24-0 

0-1 

0 

24-1 

0 

0 

24-0 

0-8 

0 

Dr.  I nee 

41 

... 

... 

2-9 

P 

0 

3-4 

? 

0 

3-0 

? 

0 

37 

? 

? 

Dr.  P.  W.  Sanders  .. 

42 

14-9 

13-2 

14 

87 

11-6 

0 

4-3 

8-9 

1 

5-8 

7-1 

0 

57 

0 

2 

77 

0 

2 

Civil  Surgeon 

43 

36-8 

3-6 

0 

36-8 

7-9 

0 

36-8 

0-1 

0 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

36-7 

? 

? 

Drs.  Mantell,  Birch  . , 

44 

... 

12-8 

4-0 

0 

13-6 

0 

0 

13-3 

0 

0 

13-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

4.5 

io--i 

117 

0 

9-8 

6-9 

1 

90 

4-7 

0 

8-9 

0 

0 

9-0 

0 

0 

9-3 

0-3 

0 

Drs.  Fogo,  Clapp  ... 

-46 

10-0 

12-5 

3 

6-6 

14-0 

0 

3-9 

6-5 

0 

0-8 

5-5 

0 

? 

? 

? 

... 

Dr.  R.  G.  Mathew... 

47 

... 

36-9 

8-4 

p 

38-8 

0 

? 

•P 

? 

? 

Dr.  O’C.  Raye 

48 

... 

... 

4-6 

4-6 

0 

8-9 

11-2 

0 

6-2 

0 

0 

7-3 

1-2 

0 

Dr.  J.-Cullen 

49 

... 

12  8 

? 

? 

6-7 

14-4 

0 

6-0 

14-0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

11-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  B.  J.  Gayer  ... 

50 

33-0 

15-1 

0 

27-5 

13-6 

0 

26-6 

6-9 

28-3 

1-8 

0 

29-5 

0 

0 

31-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kidd  ... 

51 

97 

9-6 

? 

7-0 

10-0 

? 

6-0 

13-5 

? 

4-4 

4-5 

? 

4-6 

0 

? 

5-4 

0 

? 

Dr.  J.  White 

52 

33-1 

10-6 

0 

33-3 

7-8 

1 

33-6 

4-0 

0 

34-0 

0 

0 

33-9 

1-5 

0 

31-0 

P 

0 

Dr.  G.  Pain 

53 

15'2 

120 

0 

7-8 

300 

0 

0-4 

6-3 

0 

1-8 

13-3 

0 

2-4 

0 

0 

2-8 

0 

0 

Captain  E.  J.  V.  Holloway  ... 

51 

23-2 

47 

0 

21-9 

7-5 

0 

20-9 

4-0 

0 

20 

? 

? 

20-3 

22-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  E.  Fannin  ... 

55 

367 

? 

? 

36-9 

■ 8-3 

0 

36-8 

0 

0 

36-8 

0 i 

0 

37-0 

0 

0 

37-3 

2 

0 

Dr.  G.  Grifiith 

06 

21-2 

27-0 

0 

227 

137 

0 

20-9 

8'S 

0 

2ir0 

0-6 

19-3 

0 

0 

21-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Hart 

57 

82-6 

0 

0 

83-0 

3-2 

0 

83-3 

0-6 

0 

83-6 

0 1 

0 

83-8 

0 

0 

83-9 

0 

0 

? 

58 

10-4 

18-2 

0 

6-2 

13-8 

0 

4'8 

11-0 

9-7 

2-5  1 

0 

11-9 

3-6 

0 

14-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  D.  W.  Trimnell 

59 

106-4 

? 

0 

106-3 

0 

0 

106-4 

0-8 

0 

Drs.  Jameson,  Fitzgerald 

60 

320 

14-6 

0 

31-6 

12-5 

0 

31-0 

6-3 

30-6 

0-7 

0 

30-4 

0 

0 

30-2 

0 

0 

Dr.  A.  Eteson 

61 

27 

200 

0 

2-9 

12-3 

0 

2'9 

7-9 

0 

3-1 

3-1 

i 0 

33 

0 

0 

3-6 

0 

0 

Dr.  AV.  Williamson 

62 

20-8 

11-9 

... 

9 6 

70 

8 

9-8 

Dr.  G.  F.  Trimnell 

63 

1-9 

23'3 

0 

1-9 

6-2 

0 

1-9 

5-4 

0 

4-5 

4-0 

i 0 

4-6 

17 

0 

8-5 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Barter 

64 

n-2 

23-3 

0 

7-5 

6-2 

0 

7-6 

6-4 

0 

100 

4-0 

0 

100 

1-7 

9 

13-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Barter 

65 

67 

6-1 

... 

67 

7-8 

0 

6-7 

3-0 

0 

5-7 

3-2 

0 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

Drs.  J.  Supple,  G.  Corry 

66 

307 

? 

0 

307 

? 

0 

28-1 

? 

0 

28-4 

? 

0 

27-1 

? 

0 

27-8 

? 

0 

Capt.  Beadon,  Dr.  Townsend... 

67 

... 

40-0 

? 

0 

40-1 

? 

0 

40-2 

0 

0 

40-3 

? 

0 

Drs.  Malcolm,  Brown 

68 

102'8 

0 

0 

102-8 

2-2 

0 

102-5 

1-1 

0 

102-7 

0 

0 

102-8 

0 

0 

102-3 

0-2 

0 

Mr.  T.  Nulty,  Mr.  J.  Rehill  ... 

69 

7-3 

87 

0 

7-0 

11-3 

0 

6-9 

7-8 

0 

7-6 

0-6 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

7-9 

? 

0 

Dr.  Roe,  Ensign  G.  Griffiths... 

70 

... 

2-4 

8-0 

0 

3-1 

0-1 

4-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  Deacon 

71 

26'2 

4'6 

0 

26-3 

77 

0 

26-3 

4-2 

0 

26-2 

0 4 

0 

26-0 

0 

0 

26-0 

1-6 

0 

Drs.  Macnamara,  Macmullen 

72 

owiiiff  to  the  .ipparatus  having  been  read  in  the  iuveree  way,  &c. 

30  inches  below  the  average  amount. 

throughout. 
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Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena. 


[part  1. 


A 


Monthly  Statement  of 


Water-level,  Eainfall,  and  Cholera- 


table  II. 


1871 


STATION. 


1 

Agra  (Civil) 

2 

,,  (Military) 

3 

Akolah 

4 

Allahabad  (Civil) 

6 

„ (Military) 

6 

Amritsar 

7 

Azimgurh 

8 

Heerbhoom 

9 

Eenarcs  (Civil) 

10 

„ (Military) 

11 

Burdwan 

IS 

Burisul 

13 

Calcutta  (Alipnrc) 

14 

„ (Fort  William; 

15 

Cawnjiore 

16 

Chii'dw.ar.ah 

17 

Chittagong 

IS 

Comillalr 

19 

Delhi 

20 

Dcoghur 

21 

Dinapore 

22 

Dinagcpore 

23 

Diim-Dum 

24 

Ferozcporc 

26 

Fort  Attock 

26 

Fyzabad 

27 

Goal  para 

28 

Goorgaon 

29 

Goruckpore 

SO 

Gujranwalla 

81 

Gujrat 

32 

Hissar 

33 

Hoshungahud 

34 

Howrah 

36 

Hugli  (Chiusurah) 

36 

Jhansie* 

37 

Jhelum 

38 

Jubhulpore  (Civil) 

39 

„ (Military) 

Elevation  above  Sea-level  [ in 
I'eet]. 

Januauy. 

FEBUHAa  Y. 

1 March. 

ApRin. 

May. 

June. 

Distance  of  Water-level  . 
[in  feet].  ! 

Raiafall  [in  incliesl. 

I Cholera  cases.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

1 1 

1 Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  eases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  , 
[in  feet].  j 

-a 

.2 

c 

*i 

Cholera  cases.  I 



Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  cases.  I 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

1 Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

i 

6 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

1 

o 

655 

66-6 

IS 

0 

66-7 

0-2 

! 0 

66-4 

0 

0 

66  0 

1 

0-4 

J 

6.5-9 

2-4 

J 

65-9 

6-3 

8 

54-0 

640 

541 

64-2 

64-2 

... 

64-0 

... 

923 

290 

0 

0 

29-7 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

30  6 

0 

0 

31-3 

0 

0 

31-9 

? 

24 

30G 

67-4 

0-J 

1 

67'9 

0-2 

68-4 

0 

3 

69-0 

0 

10 

69-5 

0-7 

14 

60-0 

15-4 

8 

... 

47-9 

... 

487 

49'0 

... 

50-2 

... 

61-2 

... 

... 

61-1 

... 

... 

750 

21-5 

0 

0 

21-7 

2'! 

1 

207 

0 

0 

20-9 

03 

0 

20-8 

IS 

0 

? 

5-7 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0-6 

16-6 

0 

0 

17-3 

0-2 

16 

17-7 

2-0 

39 

17-7 

13 

90 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

18-8 

? 

0 

200 

0-7 

0 

dry 

3-6 

0 

267 

35-0 

0 

(1 

36-0 

0 

0 

369 

fl-4 

15 

38  6 

1-2 

446 

39-6 

0-8 

298 

41-1 

97 

96 

... 

38-6 

39'0 

40-1 

... 

40-6 

... 

... 

42-6 

... 

43-7 

... 

102 

... 

... 

... 

13-3 

4-0 

7 

13-8 

8-0 

4 

... 

7-0 

? 

0 

87 

? 

0 

8-C 

? 

0 

9-0 

P 

0 

9-2 

? 

0 

0-0 

? 

0 

16 

13-5 

0 

63 

13  9 

07 

96 

13-9 

5-4 

65 

14-0 

67 

85 

13-9 

100 

29 

9-9 

25-3 

23 

18 

10-9 

11  7 

120 

... 

111 

... 

12-3 

... 

11-0 

... 

... 

... 

38T 

0 

0 

37-9 

0 

0 

377 

0 

0 

387 

0 

2 

39  4 

IT 

? 

39-9 

8-2 

20 

16-5 

1-3 

0 

190 

ro 

0 

23-4 

0 

0 

2.5-9 

0 

0 

27'9 

0-8 

0 

29-C 

14-1 

0 

90 

17-2 

? 

0 

18-0 

? 

0 

18-0 

37 

0 

19-2 

1-6 

1 

19-8 

6-0 

0 

6-2 

35-0 

0 

717 

6-0 

0 

0 

6-8 

0 

0 

CO 

23 

0 

6-6 

4-8 

0 

6-6 

18-6 

4 

2-7 

22-8 

18 

Appa 

ratus 

bro 

ken 

28-3 

0 

0 

28 '3 

0 

0 

28-6 

0-2 

0 

28-8 

3-5 

28-9 

6-0 

0 

180 

22-9 

0 

0 

24  1 

0 

0 

2.5-0 

0-2 

0 

25-6 

1-2 

0 

26-0 

2-7 

3 

23-8 

12-0 

1 

... 

•.01 

? 

15 

10-9 

1-0 

13 

111 

31 

14 

11 '9 

21 

33 

12-8 

12-5 

61 

12-8 

12-3 

s 

20 

6 6 

0 

0 

6-2 

I'O 

0 

6-5 

6-4 

0 

6T 

3'8 

0 

6-1 

8-4 

0 

3-8 

14-0 

1 

... 

.32-3 

0 

0 

320 

2- 

0 

32-8 

0 

0 

327 

07 

0 

32-8 

0-8 

0 

33-0 

6-1 

0 

30-4 

0 

0 

30-9 

4-3 

0 

29-9 

0-2 

0 

297 

07 

0 

29-6 

0-1 

0 

28-9 

2-9 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

New 

well 

18-0 

10-8 

0 

386 

... 

... 

22-0 

210 

3 

16-9 

16-6 

8 

12-2 

0-4 

0 

11-9 

0-4 

0 

12T  1 

0 

0 

11-3 

0-2 

0 

10-8 

1-2 

0 

10-0 

1-8 

0 

266 

10-9 

0-2 

0 

11-4 

0-4 

0 

11-9  1 

OT 

0 

12-6 

OT 

0 

1.3-3 

6-7 

0 

13-9 

7-4 

0 

... 

24-2 

0 

0 

24'4 

1-2 

0 

24 '5 

0 

0 

247 

0 

0 

24-9 

0 

0-8 

24-9 

37 

0 

17-2 

0 

0 

17'3 

2-6 

0 

17'6 

0 

0 

17-6 

0 

1 

17-8 

0-6 

0 

17-4 

11 

0 

... 

97 -9 

0 

0 

987 

1-2 

0 

980 

0 

0 

98- 1 

0 

0 

98-3 

0-8 

0 

98-7 

4-0 

0 

1,080 

67-9 

1'6 

0 

68'6 

0 

0 

697 

0 

0 

dry 

0 

0 

dry 

0-9 

0 

dry 

1T2 

0 

18 

5-6 

0 

3 

6-3 

0-4 

1 

6-4 

6-0 

8 

6-4 

2'3 

12 

6-7 

10-0 

10 

4-4 

23-4 

7 

30 

S-2 

0-6 

6 

91 

? 

6 

9-9 

31 

17 

100 

4-0 

9 

10-6 

9-6 

4 

7-9 

16-9 

3 

359 

120 

2 1 

0 

132 

0-6 

0 

13-2 

0 

0 

13-2 

0-2 

0 

13-3 

2-9 

0 

137 

7-9 

0 

... 

23-0 

0 

0 

23  2 

6-3| 

0 

22-1 

OT 

0 

220 

OT 

0 

21-6 

0-2 

0 

20-9 

2-6 

0 

1,351 

4-9 

0 

0 

6-9 

0 

0 

6-9 

0 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

9-6 

7-1 

0 

9-6 

7-1 

0 

... 

7-9 

■■■ 

8-2 

8-6 

8-6 

8-6 

... 

... 

Indicate  that  tlic  Water-ievel  returns  have  required  correction  owing  to  the 
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PREVALENCE  in  vaHous  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1871. 


1871.  TABLE  II. 


July. 

1 Aygost. 

1 Septemdeb. 

1 OCTOBEE 

llOVKMBEE. 

Dbcembbb. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in.  feet]. 

1 Rainfall  [In  inches],  1 

i 

V 

Uistiince  of  Water-level ; 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  cases. 

— — 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

A 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

! 

Cholera  cases. 

; Distance  of  Water-level 
I [in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
1 in  feet]. 

llainfall  [in  inches]. 

1 Cholera  cases. 

WATER-LEVEL 
observations  RE- 
CORDED BY 

a 

66'2 

8-9 

2 

? 

10-4 

1 

? 

4-4 

0 

677 

0 

0 

68-6 

0 

3 

68-4 

07 

0 

Drs.  Christison,  Pilcher 

1 

637 

... 

62-9 

... 

63-3 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  C.  H.  Y.  (Joiiwin  ... 

t 

31-9 

? 

4 

323 

21 

0 

32-4 

4-9 

0 

33-6 

0 

0 

35-9 

2-0 

0 

36-3 

0 

0 

Drs.  A.  Porter,  J.  Pitts... 

6 

68-5 

251 

2 

55-8 

7'3 

0 

54-2 

11-2 

0 

52-9 

0 

0 

530 

0 

0 

63-6 

0 

1 

Dr.  J.  Irving-  ... 

4 

45-8 

4V3 

... 

... 

40-4 

... 

... 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bow 

5 

? 

61 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0'4 

0 

P 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

Dr.  A.  Taylor 

6 

17-3 

7-8 

18 

14-8 

47 

3 

140 

90 

4 

? 

? 

17 

? 

? 

40 

? 

? 

9 

Drs.  E.  Jameson,  A. 
Wood, 

7 

14-9 

8-3 

15 

8 4 

17-3 

13 

? 

? 

? 

... 

... 

... 

? 

8 

360 

12-9 

35 

28  4 

11-2 

154 

23-9 

107 

38 

25-5 

0 

0 

27-3 

0 

0 

29-6 

0 

3 

Drs.  Cockburn,  Hooper 

9 

39-9 

360 

33'8 

1 - 

P 

... 

Drs.  Perkins,  Donnell... 

19 

9-9 

13-5 

3 

4-9 

167 

4 

3-0 

11-9 

1 

4-0 

6-4 

0 

6'0 

0 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  Elliot 

1 

00 

? 

0 

0-0 

? 

0 

4-0 

? 

0 

20 

? 

0 

3-9 

? 

0 

0-9 

? 

0 

? Civil  Surgeon  ... 

lii 

69 

15-9 

25 

6-0 

121 

41 

5'9 

99 

70 

77 

7-0 

86 

10-3 

n 

128 

12-2 

0 

109 

Dr.  Lynch 

13 

4-9 

4-9 

... 

47 

... 

... 

Drs.  Daly,  R.  T.  Lyons... 

14 

336 

15'S 

: ^ 

3;-3 

7-5 

0 

,36-8 

ol 

0 

36-5 

0 

0 

307 

0 

0 

.37-1 

1-6 

0 

Civil  Surgeon 

15 

19-8 

8-5 

0 

6-9 

2’8 

0 

6-2 

7-3 

0 

.1-5 

0 

0 

11-2 

0-5 

0 

16-4 

0-8 

0 

Dr.  A.  G.  Price 

Iti 

27 

16-5 

0 

5-2 

167 

0 

45 

77 

0 

6-9 

8-4 

0 

96 

0 

0 

12-1 

0 

28 

Dr.  Meadows 

17 

1-8 

140 

0 

20 

17'0 

0 

2-5 

18-0 

0 

21 

6-5 

0 

3-5 

0 

0 

? 

? 

? 

Dr.  Stock 

18 

27-9 

5'4 

0 

26-2 

7-2 

0 

25-6 

0-4 

0 

... 

... 

Drs.  Candy,  Hanrahan  .. 

19 

270 

13-6 

0 

21  0 

160 

0 

17-5 

6 7 

0 

19-0, 

0-3 

0 

21-0 

0 

0 

230 

01 

0 

Civil  Surgeon 

20 

141 

10-9 

0 

77 

13-4 

3 

7-0 

18-3 

0 

40 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  J.  C.  Carmichael 

21 

10-0 

15'S 

22 

9-6 

127 

26 

7-9 

6-2 

25 

6-9 

0-2 

15 

8-9 

0 

49 

10-0 

0-1 

71 

? 

22 

2 1 

12-0 

0 

21 

6'5 

0 

r.3 

97 

0 

... 

... 

... 

Captain  Walker 

23 

? 

... 

Dr.  J.  Davis 

24 

27-3 

3-4 

0 

27-4 

0-3 

0 

27-S 

O'o 

0 

... 

... 

Drs.  G.  Andrew.E.White. 

25 

17'4  1 

247 

0 

16-5 

16  9 

0 

IS'9 

196 

1 

71 

? 

? 

7'9 

0 

0 

9-0 

0-5 

0 

? 

26 

9-0 

142 

35 

5'2 

127 

6 

30 

107 

0 

61 

0-3 

0 

11-9 

1-3 

3 

15-4 

0 

1 

Dr.  Briscoe 

27 

9-5 

81 

0 

... 

... 

Dr.  K.  Wilmot 

28 

121 

20- 3 

0 

9 7 

210 

0 

29 

190 

0 

2-,3 

0 

0 

6-4 

0 

0 

9-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  C.  PrcMitis 

29 

24-9 

3-3 

0 

249 

17 

0 

25  0 

0-6 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 1 

0 

25-0 

07 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bose 

30 

? 

4.5 

0 

161 

0 

0 

15-8 

0 

0 

14-4 

0 

0 

US 

0 1 

0 

14-4 

0-4 

0 

Drs.  Dickson,  Quinneil 

31 

98-8 

2-2 

0 

99-0 

0 

0 

99-3 

1-6 

0 

99-3 

0 

0 

100-4 

0 1 

0 

100-4 

I'O 

0 

Dr.  J.  Cooper 

32 

620 

15'4 

0 

611 

12-8 

0 

46-5 

22-0 

0 

46-9 

0 

0 

60-3 

0-2  1 

0 

53-6 

0 

0 

Dr.  P.  Cullen 

33 

1-8 

17-0 

7 

3-9 

12-6 

12 

6-3 

11-4 

17 

2-4 

6-4 

47 

1-0 

0 1 

67 

1-4 

0 

121 

Dr.  R.  Bird 

34 

2-5 

137  ! 

6 

1-3 

19-2 

4 

17 

77 

36 

43  1 

46 

650 

4-3 

2 

6-2 

0 

63 

Dr.  R.  F.  Thompson  ... 

35 

12-5 

13-2 

0 

9-4 

16-9 

0 

8’4 

7-4 

1 

10-3  1 

0 

0 

10-5 

... 

... 

Dr.  II.  W.  Spry 

36 

21  0 

43 

0 

240 

6-0 

0 

21-2 

1-3 

0 

21-9 

0 

0 

22-1 

1 

... 

Drs.  Gardner,  Martin  ... 

37 

10-6 

? 

0 

4-4 

? 

0 

2-2 

131 

0 

3-5 

0 

0 

49 

'o  i 

0 

7-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Rice 

7-5 

0 

20 

? 

0 0 

... 

0 

... 

... 

...] 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  G.  Corry 

39 

re^ieterinp:  apparatae  haviiig  been  read  in  the  inverse  way, 
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Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [part  i. 


A Monthly  Statement  of  Water-level,  Rainfall,  and  Cholera- 


table  II.  1871. 


Number.  |j 

STATION. 

Klcvation  above  Sea-level  fin 
feet]. 

Jakuaet. 

Pebkuabt. 

March. 

April. 

Mat. 

June. 

Distaucc  of  Water-level  | 
[infect]. 

Rainfall  [ in  inehes  ]. 

1 Cholera  cases.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[ in  feet  ]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches  ]. 

1 Cholera  cases. 

liistimeeof  Water-level 
[ in  feet  ]. 

c 

3 

p 

Cholera  eases. 

|5 

Rainfall  [ in  inches  J.  i 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

1 

1 Cholera  cases,  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[infeetj. 

Rainfall  [ in  inches]. 

1 

2 

40 

Kharee 

21-3 

0-6 

0 

217 

IT 

0 

21-9 

0 

I 

0 

.,9.3 

0-2 

0 

22-7 

5-7 

j 

0 

dry 

9-8 

0 

41 

Kishnaghur 

... 

... 

... 

3-6 

8-0 

0 

2-7 

12-0  j 

0 

42 

Kumal 

... 

240 

0 

0 

23-9 

4-3 

0 

230 

0 

0 

24-0 

0-2 

1 

24-8 

1-2 

0 

2.5-6 

7-4  1 

0 

43 

Lucknow  (Obsty.) 

369 

10-5 

1-4 

0 

ll'O 

1-1 

0 

U 4 

0 

0 

11-9 

0 

1 

12-4 

.31 

0 

12-9 

11-5 

2 

4-1 

„ (Prison) 

18T 

1-0 

18-4 

1-7 

18-8 

0 

... 

20-0 

0 

?0-9 

1-7 

20-9 

15-7 

45 

Lndianah 

900 

24-0 

0 

24-0 

3-2 

0 

23-9 

0 

1 

24-1 

0-2 

0 

24-1 

0-6 

0 

23-5 

8-6 

0 

4G 

LiiUutpore 

4-3 

? 

0 

0 

4-3 

? 

0 

4-1 

? 

0 

5-1 

? 

0 

6-9 

13-7  ! 

0 

47 

Maldah 

160 

12-6 

0 

8 

11-7 

0-1 

8 

16-3 

1-5 

7 

20-0 

1-7 

1 

20-3 

4-6 

4 

21  0 

e-el 

0 

48 

Maudla 

... 

320 

b-2 

0 

321 

0-5 

0 

32-7 

0 

0 

35-3 

0-1 

0 

3o-6 

1-3 

0 

36-0 

12-1 

0 

49 

Meean  Meer 

36-7 

0 

0 

36-6 

0-2 

0 

366 

0 

0 

30-6 

0-^ 

0 

36-.5 

2'9 

0 

36-5 

1-9 

0 

50 

Meerut  (Civil) 

739 

13-6 

0-8 

0 

13-6 

2-2 

1 

13-5 

0 

0 

13-9 

10 

0 

14-2 

3-7  j 

0 

14-2 

6-8 

? 

61 

„ (Military) 

9-4 

- ^ 

9-1 

... 

9-5 

9-8 

.. 

10-0 

... 

10-0 

... 

52 

Midnapore 

lOS 

... 

... 

... 

8-3 

8 9 

1 

53 

Monghyr 

160 

41-0 

0 i 

0 

12-0 

0-2 

0 

42-7 

? 

? 

dry 

1-2 

0 

dry 

2-0  1 

14 

52-0 

10-3 

28 

54 

Motiharce 

8-0 

? 1 

5 

? 

? 

? 

10-2 

? 

1 

11-0 

1-5 

0 

10-2  j 

7-0  1 

3 

6-9 

6-4 

0 

55 

.Mozuflerpore 

14-0 

? 

2 

16-9 

0-6 

4 

18-1 

0 

0 

20-9 

0-8 

10 

22-7  1 

•3-4 

11 

21-7 

9-6 

40 

66 

Murshidabad 

... 

6-1 

0 

0 

6-9 

0-2 

0 

7-7 

1-3 

0 

5-7 

0-1 

0 

9-7  1 

i 0 

9-0 

130 

0 

57 

Muttra* 

... 

33-9 

0 

0 

33-9 

0-7 

0 

340 

0 

0 

34-2  1 

0'5 

0 

34-3  1 

0-4 

0 

33-7 

f ! 

0 

58 

Mymeusiug 

... 

... 

71 

0 

7-5 

0 

0 

8-7  1 

? 

0 

12-7 

? 

0 

6-4 

0 

59 

Nagode 

6-2 

0 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

9-6 

0 

0 

11-5 

0 

0 

13-5  i 

2-0 

0 

15  2 

8-3 

0 

60 

Nowgoug 

23-0 

0-7 

0 

23-3  i 

0-4j 

0 

21-6 

0-6 

0 

21-4 

2-1 

0 

24-9 

11-4 

0 

61 

Nowshera 

37'6 

0 

0 

37-8 

6-9 

0 

37-9 

0 

0 

? 

? 

? 

f i 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

62 

Oomraotee 

i 

1,206 

23'9 

0 

0 

24-6 

0 

0 

25-1 

0 

0 

•26 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

28-3  j 

0 

! 0 

63 

Patna 

179 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7-0 

s 

r 

64 

P.artabgurU 

... 

... 

... 

.New 

well 

. 20-0 

0 

0 

21-0 

0-8 

0 

22-4  1 

6 9 

0 

65 

Puroeah 

125 

1-9 

0 

0 

2-4 

0-3 

4 

3-0 

0-4 

0 

34 

3-4 

1 

3-8 

3T 

0 

4-0 

14-2 

0 

66 

Raipur 

960 

16'6 

0 

0 

18-3 

0 

0 

19-9 

0-2 

0 

22-3  ■ 

01 

0 

21-9 

1-3 

0 

2.5-6 

13-5 

0 

67 

Rajshahi 

7-9 

? 

0 

9-3 

0-1 

0 

10-3 

0-9 

0 

12-9 

0-3 

0 

1,5-1 

6-6 

0 

13-5 

15-2 

0 

68 

Ranchi 

13-8  j 

? 

? 

14-4 

0 

1 

U-7 

2-1 

4 

15-8 

0-3 

7 

16-9 

.3-4 

1 

6-9 

16-6 

7 

69 

Rawalpindi 

1,6.30 

lOG-4 

0 

0 

106-0 

6-4 

105-9 

? 

? 

... 

1 ... 

70 

Roorkee 

8S6 

30-0 

1-0 

0 

29-9 

3-1 

0 

29-7 

0 

0 

29-7 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

71 

Suugor  (Civil) 

1,76S 

6-5 

1-2 

0 

7-3 

0-4 

0 

9-0 

0 

0 

11-7 

0 

0 

14-7 

llT 

0 

15-1 

11-6 

0 

72 

„ (Military) 

10-4 

... 

12-2 

15-3 

... 

17-0 

1 

150 

i... 

1 ... 

18-5 

7.3 

Sconce.  No.  1 Well 

... 

110 

0 

0 

13-7 

0-4 

0 

16-0 

i 0 

0 

lS-3 

0 

17-0 

1-4 

0 

17-2 

1 15-6 

0 

71 

..  » 2 „ 

2,030 

17-3 

... 

19-9 

... 

22-0 

! - 

2-5-6 

28-2 

1 

... 

31-2 

1 - 

76 

Seetapore 

... 

27-4 

7 

0 

27-2 

0 

0 

27- 1 

0 

0 

27-2 

0 

27-S 

8-6 

0 

27-9 

? 

0 

76 

Shajehanpore 

... 

20'9 

0 

0 

20-9 

? 

0 

21-2 

? 

0 

21-9 

i ? 

0 

22-4 

5-6 

0 

22-9 

10-5 

0 

77 

Sialkote* 

829 

40-2 

2-9 

0 

40-2 

0-1 

0 

40-2 

0-1 

0 

40-4 

j 0 

40-3 

0-3 

0 

40-2 

7-1 

0 

78 

Sirsa 

102-4 

0 

0 

102-6 

1-2 

0 

102-6 

0 

0 

102-5 

0 

0 

102-6 

1-1 

0 

102-5 

3-6 

0 

79 

Sylhot 

... 

4-8 

0 

0 

6-4 

1-3 

0 

5-3 

2-6 

0 

1-9 

17-1 

0 

24 

20-3 

9 

1-9 

16-3 

0 

SO 

Uinba’da 

25-7 

P 

? 

21-9 

1-S 

25-6 

0 

0 

25-4 

j 0-2 

0 

21-9 

■2-4 

0 

25-0 

11-6 

1 \ 

* ludicate  that  tlie  Water-level  returns  have  required  correction  owing  to  the 
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PREVALENCE  hi  various  StaUons  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1S7 1 — (continued). 


1871.  TABLE  II. 


JrLT. 

Atjarsi. 

1 

Septbmber 

OCTOBEK. 

Notejibbr. 

December. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  iuclieB]. 

Cholera  cases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

! 

f i 
1 

1 Cholera  caseB. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet]. 

Rainfall  [in  inches].' 

1 Cholera  caseR. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
[in  feet] . 

1 Rainfall  [in  inches].  1 

Cholera  cases. 

c3 

if 

s'”" 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feel.].  | 

Rainfall  [in  inches]. 

Cholera  eases.  j 

W.4TER.DEVEL 
OBSERVATIONS  RE- 
CORDED BY 

27-4 

290 

0 

25-8 

n-5 

0 

22-8 

11-3 

0 

22  6 

0 

0 

23-9 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Hart 

40 

Full 

11-9 

0 

O'O 

10-3 

0 

00 

4-7 

0 

0-0 

3-0 

0 

... 

... 

? 

41 

25-6 

6-1 

0 

25-9 

2-9 

0 

21-2 

0-3 

0 

24-7 

0 

24-4 

0 

0 

23-8 

O'H 

0 

Drs.  Metcalfe,  Calthrop 

42 

10-9 

20-9 

0 

81 

6-3 

0 

6-7 

24-1 

0 

6-9 

0 

4 

8-3 

0 

420 

9-3 

2-1 

373 

Dr.  J.  Cameron 

43 

19'9 

18-3 

151 

14-2 

... 

... 

WeU  dc 

stroye 

d by 

heavy 

rain 

... 

Dr.  C.  Cameron 

21-9 

0 

0 

21-4 

2-0 

0 

21-1 

0-7 

0 

20-9 

0 

0 

20-9 

0 

0 

20-7 

0-7 

0 

Dr.  J.  Ince 

45 

? 

12-3 

0 

4-2 

13-4 

0 

4-2 

6'2 

0 

.3-7 

0 

0 

3-0 

0 

0 

4'9 

0-3 

0 

Dr.  F.  W.  .Saunders 

46 

11-4 

14-9 

56 

7-2 

6-1 

17 

1-5 

20-2 

11 

1-7 

4-6 

85 

4' 4 

0 

282 

8-4 

0 

170 

Dr.  Chaiteiyee 

47 

34-9 

25-0 

0 

26-3 

2-3 

0 

28-8 

8-2 

0 

28-6 

0 

0 

30-8 

0 

0 

31-6 

1-4 

0 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kidd 

4S 

36-6 

4-6 

0 

36-0 

0 

0 

36-5 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

Drs.  Poole,  A.  Deane  ... 

49 

13-8 

9-7 

? 

12-6 

6-8 

0 

11-9 

I'l 

0 

12-2 

0 

0 

1-2-5 

0 

0 

12'8 

1-6  1 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

60 

90 

8-0 

... 

7-0 

7-6 

...  1 

Drs.  Clapp,  A.  Lewis  ... 

51 

6-6 

12-6 

2 

30 

12-4 

0 

0-4 

12-1 

0 

3-1 

3-6 

0 

3-7 

0 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

? Civil  Surgeon 

62 

60-R 

18-8 

4 

46-0 

12-0 

23 

41-9 

13-8 

3 

40-6 

0 

6 

400 

0 

13 

•40-2 

0 

2 

Dr.  Mathew 

53 

6-6 

1-2-4 

0 

6-1 

? 

? 

6-6 

25-6 

1 

1-9 

20 

7 

4-0 

0 

0 

4-6 

0 

0 

? 

54 

10-8 

19-4 

0 

10-8 

7-3 

2 

3-3 

36  2 

2 

5-7 

0-3 

2 

9-0 

0-4 

0 

... 

... 

? 

55 

6-9 

14-5 

0 

3-5 

1214 

0-9 

? 

? 

1-1 

1-8 

0 

2 9 

... 

•4-6 

0 

1 

? 

56 

32-6 

8-8 

0 

336 

6-7 

0 

34-6 

2-6 

0 

... 

... 

... 

Drs.  G.  Pain,  C.  Smith.. 

67 

59 

? 

0 

6-2 

9 

0 

5-6 

? 

0 

30 

? ■ 

0 

50 

? 

0 

6-0 

? 

0 

? 

68 

130 

25-fi 

0 

10 

13-0 

0 

00 

18-2 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Captain  F.  B.  Boone  ... 

59 

24-0 

131 

0 

21-7 

18-3 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Drs.  Ffolliott,  Macna- 
mara. 

60 

39-0 

0-3 

0 

38-9 

0-5 

0 

38-9 

2-0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Drs.  Griffith,  Strachan 

61 

24-7 

7-4 

0 

21-6 

1-5 

0 

18-6 

7.7 

0 

21  3 

0 

0 

19-9 

0-7 

0 

23-0 

0-3 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

62 

4-4 

? 

? 

0-3 

? 

? 

02 

? 

2 

? 

? 

? 

... 

... 

? Civil  Surgeon 

63 

21-5 

30-0 

0 

19-0 

6-8 

0 

18-9 

IS'6 

0 

16-1 

0 

0 

? 

0 

2 

... 

Dr.  Hart 

64 

3-1 

17-5 

0 

0-8 

19-2 

0 

f.-O 

18'5 

2 

0-8 

0-2 

11 

2'6 

0 

5 

3-7 

0 

43 

Dr.  Picachy 

65 

10-3 

16-4 

0 

6-2 

3 3 

0 

7-1 

12-7 

0 

10-4 

0 

0 

16-2 

0 

0 

18'8 

0 

0 

Dr.  D.  W.  Trimnell 

66 

6-6 

22-2 

0 

2-6 

15-7 

0 

20 

10-4 

0 

,2'8 

1-6 

0 

5-0 

0 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  Hoskins 

67 

6-6 

11-8 

43 

4-6 

14-2 

33 

4-0 

13-3 

11 

7-2 

0-3 

6 

8-7 

0 

3 

13-2 

0 

3 

Dr.  Wood 

68 

... 

... 

... 

! ... 

Dr.  R.  E.  Fitzgerald  ... 

69 

Dr.  A.  Eteson 

70 

10 

241 

0 

1-3 

15-0 

0 

1-8 

11-3 

0 

2-9 

0 

0 

3-9 

0 

0 

■4-7 

0-5 

0 

Drs.  Williamson,  Cow.an 

71 

14-7 

9-5 

8-9 

S-4 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  G.  F.  Trimnell 

72 

2-8 

11-8 

0 

2-7 

6-6 

0 

1-9 

7-3 

0 

3-5 

0 

0 

8-2 

1-5 

0 

13-5 

1-1 

0 

Dr.  J.  Barter 

73 

160 

6-9 

6-3 

7'6 

12-9 

... 

20-0 

74 

27-7 

? 

0 

27-0 

10-0 

0 

27-0 

9-5 

0 

... 

... 

... 

Drs.  E.  Townsend, 
A.  Hall. 

75 

21-5 

29-7 

0 

18-6 

11-1 

0 

17-8 

8-2 

0 

17-4 

0 

0 

17-5 

... 

... 

Drs.  Harris,  Kelsall  ... 

76 

40-1 

8-9 

0 

40-1 

2-0 

0 

■40-0 

2'7 

0 

400 

0 

0 

... 

Di'=.  Cherry,  Wood 

77 

102-4 

0-9 

0 

102-5 

0-5 

0 

1027 

(1-8 

0 

102-7 

0 

(1 

102-8 

0 

0 

102-5 

0 

0 

Mr.  J.  Rehill 

78 

1-9 

21-4 

0 

1-9 

1 24-0 

0 

1-4 

18'5 

0 

20 

18-4 

0 

3-1 

0 

0 

4-2 

0 

0 

? 

79 

25-0 

15-6 

0 

24-9 

; 9-0 

i 0 

24-9 

1-8 

24-9 

0 

i - 

... 

... 

l... 

1 Drs.  R.  Berkeley,  Scott... 

80 

registering  apparatus  l)aving  been  read  in  the  inverse  way,  &c. 
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Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [part 


A Monilihj  Statement  of  the  Water-level,  Hainfall,  and  Cholera- 


table  III.  1872. 


.Tanuaby. 

FliBROAUY. 

March. 

Apsii,. 

M.rY. 

Jdxk. 

STATION. 

Elev,rtion  above  sca-Ievel  [in  fe 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
feci). 

liainfall  (in  inches). 

2 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in  I 
feet). 

Jlainfall  (in  inches). 

I Choieia  cases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
1 feet). 

j Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

s'" 

j 

.s 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in  | 
feet).  1 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases.  j 

Distiinco  of  Water-level  (in 
feel). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  eases.  | 

j 

Apra 

555 

69-9 

.g 

0 

60-0 

.1 

2 

68-9 

0 

0 

68-6 

0 

3 

63-0 

1-8 

6 

67-9 

1-0 

29 

2 

A kola 

923 

37-] 

0 

0 

37-G 

0 

0 

38T 

0 

0 

38-9 

1-7 

0 

39-2 

0 

0 

4<f3 

0 

0 

3 

Alinhab.ad 

30ti 

52-8 

21 

0 

53-0 

02 

6 

63'U 

0 

1 

54-2 

0 

8 

55-0 

0-3 

6 

56-8 

2-7 

4 

■1 

Amritsar 

756 

22-6 

■6 

0 

21-S 

•7 

0 

21-0 

1-0 

0 

20-9 

-4 

0 

20-8 

•6 

0 

20  9 

1-4 

0 

5 

Benares 

267 

30-8 

1 6 

0 

31-5 

0-4 

0 

32-5 

0 

0 

34-3 

0 

596 

38-6 

-3 

189 

37-9 

5O 

404 

6 

Buidwan 

102 

... 

... 

13-3 

5-8 

7 

13-8 

10-3 

4 

7 

Calcutta  (Aliporc) 

16 

13-3 

0-2 

80 

13-9 

2-S 

S'l 

u-1 

0-2 

14-5 

1-8 

70 

14-7 

1-9 

66 

14-S 

9-4 

6.5 

S 

Cawiiporc  * 

36-4 

•5 

0 

36-3 

0 

h 

.36-8 

1 0 

*' 

3S-0 

0-2 

3 

39-5 

-5 

178 

•10-9 

2-5 

44 

9 

Chindwara 

20-9 

0 

(1 

2i-2 

0 

0 

26-.1 

0-7 

28- 4 

0-6 

0 

29-6 

-1 

0 

307 

9-2 

0 

10 

Chittagonp 

90 

17-0 

■f 

0 

16-8 

1*1 

0 

18-2 

0 

19-6 

5-1 

lS-0 

4- 9 

0 

16-5 

10-8 

0 

It 

Deoghur 

... 

24  3 

0 

0 

2.5--4 

2-3 

0 

26-2 

0-1 

0 

26-9 

0-3 

0 

28-5 

1-3 

0 

28-9 

2-9 

0 

12 

Uinajpore 

lOS 

■9 

0 

11-1 

•3 

0 

ir-i 

■1 

0 

ITS 

0 

0 

12-8 

4-0 

0 

130 

14  0 

0 

13 

Fizabad 

10-7 

•1 

0 

11-3 

■5 

0 

12-0 

0 

0 

12-8 

-3 

15 

13-7 

? 

2 

14-9 

4-4 

1 

14 

Goruckpore 

255 

lO'O 

2-0 

0 

10-9 

•5 

0 

11-5 

-3 

0 

12  3 

4 

0 

13-0 

2-5 

3 

13-8 

4-3 

4 

15 

Giijrauwalla 

25-0 

2-6 

0 

25-0 

1-5 

0 

ai-0 

2-5 

0 

25-0 

-3 

0 

25-0 

-3 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

16 

C.njvat 

M'5 

0 

0 

M-3 

li 

0 

14-6 

3-9 

0 

14-7 

6-0 

0 

15-1 

4-7 

0 

15-6 

5-4 

0 

17 

Ilissar 

Appar 

atus 

der  re 

pair 

92-9 

0-5 

0 

93-2 

1-2 

0 

93-4 

2-7 

0 

18 

Hoshuugabad 

1,030 

55'5 

0 

0 

56'6 

2 

57-3 

-1 

0 

58-1 

-1 

0 

59-1 

-1 

0 

19 

.lubbulpore 

1,351 

7-8 

•2-7 

0 

...  1 

7'7 

-6 

0 

8-5 

-6 

0 

9-5 

0 

0 

10-5 

5-4 

0 

20 

Kberee 

25-9 

1-2 

0 

? 

1-1 

0 

? 

? 

■ ? 

? 

? 

? 

28-2 

-4 

0 

28-8 

3-0 

0 

21 

Kurnal 

Lucknow  (Obser- 

23-1 

29 

0 

23-i 

•1 

23-5 

•6 

u 

23^ 

0 

1 

23-9 

-4 

26-4 

Cl 

0 

vatory) 

360 

9-8 

1-6 

0 

10-u 

6 

lO'S 

0 

11-1 

-5 

0 

12-5 

-6 

2) 

1ST 

17 

22 

23 

Lucknow  (prison) 

... 

10-2 

lOii 

12-5 

15-3 

26-9 

21-2 

0 

24 

Ludiana 

900 

21-7 

1-9 

0 

21-6 

■2 

0 

22-1 

-4 

0 

23-1 

1-3 

2 

22-0 

■s 

0 

2-2-0 

4-2 

0 

25 

Lullutpore 

... 

S'l 

■3 

0 

7’4 

0 

0 

6'4 

0 

0 

7-9 

-2 

0 

9-9 

•1 

0 

11-5 

1-2 

0 

26 

llandla 

32  9 

0 

0 

33-4 

0 

0 

34'7 

-1 

0 

35-1 

•1 

0 

36-3 

0 

0 

36-8 

11-6 

0 

27 

Meerut 

739 

12-3 

■3 

0 

12- 1 

■-1 

0 

121 

0 

0 

12-6 

-4 

0 

13-0 

-2 

0 

13-4 

3-1 

... 

2S 

Moorshedabad  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

29 

Mymensing 

... 

70 

0 

0 

7-9 

•8 

0 

8-8 

0 

0 

10-1 

4-8 

0 

9.6 

6-0 

0 

lG-6 

0 

30 

Oomraolec 

1,206 

26-0 

0 

0 

27-1 

0 

0 

28-S 

•1 

0 

30-S 

1-6 

0 

319 

0 

0 

34-6 

60 

? 

31 

Pcrtabgurh 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

(, 

32 

Raipur 

960 

20  8 

0 

0 

22-9 

0 

0 

250 

-1 

0 

27-5 

1-5 

0 

29-8 

0 

0 

31-3 

11-8 

0 

33 

tlajshahye 

... 

7-7 

0 

0 

8-6 

2-3 

0 

9-9 

0 

0 

11-6 

1-0 

0 

14-0 

2-7 

2 

14'9 

67 

0 

34 

Saugor 

1,766 

6-5 

■1 

0 

6-4 

■1 

0 

8-6 

-1 

0 

12-0 

1-3 

0 

161 

0 

0 

20-3 

3-4 

0 

3--. 

Sconce  (No.  1 well) 

2,630 

15  0 

0 

0 

16-7 

0 

0 

18-2 

-2 

0 

19-7 

0 

0 

20-8 

-4 

0 

19-2 

15  5 

0 

36 

„ iNo.2  „ ) 

... 

21-6 

23-9 

26-4 

32-9 

37-8 

42-9 

... 

37 

Sirsa 

... 

102-5 

1-2 

0 

102  6 

0 

0 

102-3 

-1 

0 

102-6 

-1 

102-8 

■3 

0 

102-6 

-2 

0 

* Indicate  that  the  watei'-le^e!  returns  have  required  correction 
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PREVALENCE  In  vorious  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1872, 

1872.  TABLE  III. 


Jdlt. 

August. 

Skpiembee. 

OCTOBFR. 

"Novembee. 

Decembcb. 

WATER-LEVEL 
OBSERVATIONS 
RECORDED  BY 

P 

2 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
feetD 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

I 

g 

!s 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  eases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in 
feel). 

Eainfnll  in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in  | 
feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  (in, 
feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

68-0 

5*0 

83 

68-3 

8-5 

71 

68-9 

4-6 

5 

68-9 

0 

1 

68-6 

0 

0 

68-5 

0 

0 

Dr.  A.  Christison 

1 

37-2 

13-3 

0 

32-9 

3-« 

0 

... 

16-1 

7-1 

0 

19-0 

0 

0 

23-n 

-1 

0 

Dr.  A.  Porter 

2 

56-4 

iri 

12 

55*0 

25-9 

43 

52-1 

5-3 

10 

61-6 

0 

0 

52-8 

0 

0 

53-9 

? 

0 

Dr.  J.  Jones 

3 

20-9 

7-0 

0 

20-3 

8-S 

0 

20-2 

4-4 

0 

20-7 

0 

0 

17-2 

0 

0 

17-2 

0 

0 

Dr.  P.  M.  iilackenzie  ... 

4 

35-0 

11-9 

188 

33-4 

9-6 

176 

28-3 

4-0 

151 

30-0 

0 

74 

34-7 

0 

38 

38-0 

0 

21 

Drs.  Cockburn,  Hooper 

5 

9-9 

8-4 

3 

4-9 

17-7 

4 

3-5 

119 

3 

4-0 

6-1 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Dr.  Elliot 

6 

u-0 

5-5 

71 

12-5 

11 5 

79 

10-6 

8-4 

61 

10-8 

8-9 

86 

11-7 

0-2 

181 

13-0 

•06 

248 

Dr.  S Lynch 

7 

40-0 

4-S 

11 

38-9 

12-7  7 

36-3 

1-2 

0 

36-1 

0 

2 

36-7 

0 

0 

36-S 

0 

0 

Ors.  Condon,  Cleghorn 

8 

29'1 

11-4 

0 

16-8 

10-9 

0 

3-9 

10-3 

0 

6-4 

0-6 

0 

8-5 

0-8 

0 

12-6 

0-5 

0 

Dr.  A.  G.  Price 

9 

4-1 

30-8 

0 

6-0 

15-9 

0 

6-0 

14-9 

0 

8-7 

4-7 

0 

9-8 

0 

0 

12-2 

•7 

0 

Dr.  Meadows 

to 

7-6 

28-5 

9-2 

0 

28-0 

7-1 

0 

27-5 

10-3 

0 

26-7 

0 

0 

26-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  S.  N.  Sing 

11 

U'9 

17-6 

0 

8-4 

16-7 

0 

6-4 

10-9 

0 

6-9 

10-6 

0 

7-S 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dr.  Webber 

12 

... 

... 

... 

12-3 

8-6 

47 

12-5 

0 

6-2 

12-9 

0 

5 

13-7 

0 

0 

Civil  Surgeon 

13 

12-7 

23'2 

0 

8-4 

16-1 

0 

3-0 

15-0 

0 

6-3 

0 

0 

7-9 

0 

2 

9-4 

0 

0 

Dr.  Prentis 

14 

25-0 

6-5 

0 

25-0 

7-6 

126 

25-0 

4-5 

71 

24-8 

0 

2 

24-9 

0 

0 

24-9 

-2 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bose 

1.5 

14-4 

8-3 

0 

•P 

6-9 

80 

? 

1-9 

0 

P 

1-6 

0 

19-6 

0 

0 

? 

-4 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Quinnell 

16 

93-4 

12-2 

0 

93-1 

9-3 

2 

93-0 

1 

0 

93-0 

0 

93-0 

0 

0 

92-6 

1-3 

0 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper 

17 

12-6 

0 

65-9 

14- i 

69 

50-9 

7.7 

0 

51-9 

1-5 

0 

53-0 

0 

0 

55-4 

•2 

0 

Dr.  P.  Cullen 

18 

60 

28-6 

35 

1-0 

21-9 

10 

2-2 

5-7 

0 

2-5 

1-4 

0 

4-4 

0 

0 

6-0 

•4 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Rice 

19 

27  7 

7-0 

0 

26-9 

16-4 

0 

23-5 

10-6 

1 

22-2 

0 

0 

23-4 

0 

0 

24-7 

0 

0 

Civil  Snrgeon 

20 

22-4 

8-8 

2-1 

22-6 

1-7 

40 

22-6 

2-0 

0 

22-8 

0 

0 

22-9 

0 

0 

22-6 

•6 

0 

Dr.  A.  Calthrop 

21 

12  s 

9-8 

29 

110 

22-7 

56 

9-2 

3-2 

20 

10-0 

0 

16 

10-9 

0 

30 

11-7 

0 

J8 

Dr.  E.  Bouavia 

22 

19-9 

16-0 

... 

26 

13-2 

26 

14-5 

0 

16 

16-2 

16-4 

Dr.  Cameron 

23 

21-B 

14-6 

0 

20- 1 

10-3 

295 

20-2 

4-0 

27 

20-6 

20-8 

0 

0 

20-6 

•6 

0 

Dr.  J.  Inee 

24- 

9-9 

6-3 

0 

8-0 

11-1 

0 

7-0 

4-3 

0 

5-5 

0 

0 

6-9 

0 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  M.  Saunders 

25 

32-5 

18-1 

i) 

27-7 

17-3 

0 

35-1 

9-1 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

-28-8 

0 

0 

30-4 

1-7 

0 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kidd 

26 

I3'l 

8-6 

0 

12-3 

8-7 

SO 

12-9 

4-4 

12-1 

0 

22 

12-2 

0 

0 

12-2 

2-2 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

2; 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2-0 

6-9 

0 

3-8 

0 

0 

7-4 

0 

0 

Dr.  Coates 

28 

3-2 

15-5 

.0 

2-8 

16-6 

0 

3-0 

22-3 

0 

3-3 

3-8 

0 

4-9 

0 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  Coweu 

29 

27-9 

13-8 

0 

19-8 

3-7 

0 

19-0 

7-9 

0 

18-9 

1-2 

0 

21-2 

0 

0 

22-3 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

30 

... 

14-3 

0 

12-0 

... 

... 

3-8 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

? 

31 

3-9 

17-5 

0 

4-9 

12-4 

0 

6-4 

7-0 

0 

6-8 

3-1 

0 

13-6 

0 

0 

16-0 

•1 

0 

Dr.  D.  W.  Trimnell 

32 

11 -o 

10-3 

0 

10-5 

4-9 

0 

? 

15-4 

0 

? 

lU-4 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

7-0 

0 

0 

Civil  Surgeon 

33 

7-7  1 

20-1 

0 

1-2 

13-0 

? 

3-1 

0 

0 

4-1 

0 

0 

4-8 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  Williamson 

34 

8'5 

14-4 

0 

1-2 

16-1 

0 

1-2  1 

8-2 

0 

2-5 

•9 

0 

7-6 

0 

0 

10-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Barter 

-35 

390 

,, 

,, 

15-0 

„ 

„ 

6-6  j 

„ 

6-4 

„ 

„ 

13-8 

„ 

20-0 

„ 

„ 

Ditto 

30 

102-4 

8-8 

0 

102-3 

3-4 

0 

102-5 

2-0 

0 

102-5 

0 

0 

102-7 

0 j 

0 

102-6 

14 

0 

Dr.  J.  Hehill 

37 

owing  to  the  apparatus  having  been  rend  in  the  inverse  way,  &c. 
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Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [part  i. 


A Monthli/  Statement  of  the  "^"ater-leyel,  Ra.:nfall,  and  Cholera- 


table  IV.  1873. 


ST.VTIOX. 

Elevation  above  sea  level  (in  j 
feet.)  1 

jANUiRY. 

Febeoart. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

JurfE. 

Distance  of  Water-level  i 
(in  feet.) 

? 

1 Cholera  eases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet.) 

Raiufall  (in  inches.) 

Cholera  eases.  | 

Di.stnnce  of  Water-level 
(in  feet.) 

Rainfall  (in  inches.) 

1 Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet.) 

1 Rainfall  (in  inches.) 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  1 
(infect)  1 

Rainfall  (in  inches.) 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet.) 

QQ 

.2 

’3 

1 Cholera  eases.  | 

1 

Akola 

923 

25-8 

0 

0 

27-7 

-3 

0 

28-9 

0-1 

0 

29-9 

0 

0 

31-0 

-2 

0 

31-5 

5-0 

0 

2 

Allahabad 

306 

51-8 

0-1 

0 

55-4 

0-5 

3 

56-0 

0-5 

2 

56-9 

0 

11 

57-9 

0 

16 

579 

0 

5 

3 

Amritsar 

756 

13-0 

0-1 

0 

12-3 

0 

0 

12‘6 

0-2 

0 

12-7 

0 

0 

130 

1-4 

0 

13-1 

0 

0 

4 

Arrah 

191 

13- 1 

■3 

2 

14-d 

0 

1 

15-3 

1-2 

1 

160 

0 

0 

16-8 

-7 

14 

17-4 

1-9 

127 

6 

Benaies 

262 

390 

0 

9 

400 

0 

33 

41-1 

0-2 

46 

42-1 

0 

257 

6 

Burdwau 

102 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7 

Calcutta  (Aliporc) 

16 

13-9 

0 

133 

14-5 

0 

189 

14-7 

1-1 

221 

14-9 

1-8 

163 

150 

3-7 

1.53 

15-0 

4-3 

99 

8 

Cawnpore* 

36-9 

0 

0 

36-9 

0 

0 

36-9 

1-2 

0 

37-9 

0 

39-2 

1-1 

0 

40-9 

0 

0 

9 

ChindwiU-a 

170 

0 

0 

20-6 

•7 

0 

230 

-4 

0 

26-1 

c 

0 

23-3 

1-1 

0 

28-6 

7-6 

0 

10 

Chittagong 

90 

14-6 

■3 

3 

16-S 

0 

0 

19-0 

5-1 

0 

11-U 

5-2 

3 

3-7 

21-1 

0 

11 

Commillah 

3-3 

0 

11 

4-0 

•5 

0 

4-4 

5 

6-6 

5-5 

28 

4-2 

8-3 

23 

4-8 

17-5 

0 

12 

Diuajporo 

10-6 

0 

129 

11-5 

-5 

58 

12-0 

-2 

.56 

1-2-1 

-6 

207 

14-5 

-3 

56 

13-6 

18-2 

0 

13 

Fy^abad* 

14'6 

0 

0 

16-4 

0 

6 

16-0 

-9 

0 

16-7 

0 

0 

17-5 

0 

0 

18-3 

1-1 

0 

14, 

Goruckpore 

255 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15 

Gujranwalla 

25-0 

•1 

0 

25-0 

-1 

0 

250 

-8 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

2-3 

0 

25-0 

•1 

0 

16 

Gujrat 

19'9 

1-0 

0 

20-5 

0 

0 

21-3 

•6 

0 

22-4 

0 

0 

22-6 

1-4 

0 

2-2-9 

-1 

0 

17 

Hissar 

91-3 

0 

0 

91-7 

0 

0 

90-7 

0 

0 

92-4 

0 

0 

9-2-0 

1 8 

0 

93-0 

0 

0 

18 

Hughli  (Chinsura) 

30 

10-3 

0 

12 

11-4 

0 

21 

12-2 

•9 

15 

12-6 

23 

22 

12-8 

4-5 

... 

9-6? 

4-4 

19 

Hoshungabad  ... 

1,020 

56-5 

•6 

0 

57-10 

0 

0 

590 

0 

0 

Well 

dry. 

... 

20 

Jnbbulpore 

1,351 

6-0 

0 

0 

7-2 

-4 

0 

80 

2-4 

0 

8-7 

0 

0 

,9-6 

-7 

0 

10-6 

3 

0 

21 

Kurnal 

22-7 

•6 

0 

22-4 

0 

0 

22-3 

0 

0 

229 

0 

0 

24-5 

3-8 

3 

24-8 

•1 

1 

22 

Lucknow  (obser- 
vatory) 

369 

12-0 

•2 

I 

12-1 

•3 

0 

12-9 

1-1 

0 

13-2 

0 

0 

13-8 

-9 

1 

14-5 

-5 

0 

23 

Lucknow  (prison) 

17-9 

19-9 

21-1 

... 

... 

22-0 

0 

0 

22  9 

23-5 

... 

... 

24 

Ludianah 

900 

207 

0 

0 

22-9 

0 

0 

23-5 

-8 

0 

262 

0 

0 

234 

2-3 

0 

23-8 

-6 

0 

25 

Lullutpore 

810 

•6 

0 

S-11 

0 

0 

10-2 

0 

0 

10-11 

0 

11-8 

0 

0 

12-5 

-9 

0 

26 

Waldah 

160 

15-0 

•4 

20 

16-5 

0 

102 

19-2 

-2 

324 

20-9 

1-1 

1 824 

22-6 

0 

202 

23-6 

4-3 

60 

27 

Mandla 

31'8 

0 

0 

32-5 

-1 

0 

336 

-7 

0 

34-8 

0 

0 

35-3 

1-3 

0 

35-4 

6-3 

0 

Meerut 

739 

12-5 

•4 

0 

12-6 

0 

0 

12-8 

-9 

0 

13-0 

0 

0 

13  7 

1-3 

0 

14-0 

-2 

0 

29 

Midnapore 

108 

67 

1-1 

110 

7*3 

0 

3 

9-8 

-7 

5 

12-5 

1-9 

12 

11-3 

9-2 

27 

10-8 

7-1 

1 

30 

MozuO'erpore 

16-2 

2-2 

0 

18-9 

0 

0 

18-3 

2-2 

0 

18-2 

-G 

4 

19'9 

0 

0 

19-9 

4-0 

12 

31 

Mymensing 

... 

6-9 

•1 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

85 

... 

Well 

dry. 

... 

... 

32 

Oomraotee 

1,206 

23-2 

■1 

0 

23-8 

-7 

0 

245 

0 

0 

26-0 

0 

0 

27-2 

1-3 

0 

27-0 

6-9 

0 

33 

Pcrtabgurh 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

31 

Purneah 

125 

4-1 

■2 

0 

4-6 

0 

0 

4-9 

-8 

6-J 

5-3 

2-5 

617  ' 

5-8 

•4 

69 

6-3 

7-3 

6 

35 

Raipur 

900 

17-5 

0 

0 

19-3 

0 

0 

21-0 

1-4 

0 

23-1 

0 

0 

26-1 

1-9 

0 

24-9 

5-3 

0 

36 

Rajshahye 

7-9 

•4 

15 

93 

•1 

15 

10-9 

1-4 

64 

12-3 

1-0 

103 

14-8 

-2 

68 

17-0 

G-9 

19 

37 

Ranchi 

... 

12-9 

0 

0 

15-0 

0 

1 

15-9 

2-5 

5 

17-6 

-5 

3 

18-9 

1-2 

16 

196 

2-2 

22 

Saugor 

1,766 

57 

1-0 

0 

6-2 

0 

0 

7-10 

-1 

0 

11-8 

0 

0 

16-6 

•2 

0 

21-9 

1-1 

0 

39 

Seonee  (No.l  well) 

2,030 

12-6 

0 

0 

14-5 

•9 

0 

16-1 

1-1 

0 

17  9 

■6 

0 

18-3 

1-2 

0 

18-9 

2-7 

... 

40 

(No.  2 „) 

26-0 

... 

31-5 

... 

... 

36-6 

... 

... 

■40-1 

... 

40-3 

... 

40-0 

0 

41 

Sirsa 

... 

102-4 

0 

102-1 

0 

101-9 

0 

0 

101-9 

0 

0 

162-2 

0 

0 

102-5 

1-3 

0 

’ Indicate  tbat  the  water-level  returns  have  required  correction 
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PREVALENCE  in  vai'ious  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1873. 

1873.  TABLE  IV- 


JOLY. 

OctobEe. 

November. 

December. 

WATEU-LEVF.l. 
OliSEUVATlONS 
RECORDED  RY 

I 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

1 

1 

1 

J 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

1 

1 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(infect). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

1 

1 

1 

■S 

1 

! 

i 

I 

i 

311 

5-7 

0 

32-1 

7-5 

0 

2S-0 

4-G 

0 

28-8 

0 

0 

31-3 

•5 

0 

32-4 

0 

0 

Di-s.  Laing,  Porter 

1 

68-3 

16-4 

0 

65-7 

7-2 

23 

540 

7-9 

19 

.52-9 

0 

0 

63-9 

0 

0 

54-9 

0 

0 

Drs.  J.  Irving,  J.  Jones 

2 

13-2 

38 

0 

121 

7-9 

0 

12-2 

4-6 

C 

12-1 

0-5 

0 

12-2 

0 

0 

12-4 

0 

0-8 

Dr.  F.  M.  Mackenzie  ... 

3 

17-3 

197 

7-3 

10-9 

49 

9-2 

3 0 

6 

I'M 

... 

13-1 

'1 

0 

Dr.  J.  H.  Thornton  ... 

4 

... 

Civil  burgeon 

5 

... 

... 

... 

4-4 

... 

... 

5- 

... 

? 

6 0 

? 

? 

7-2 

? 

? 

8-3 

? 

? 

Dr.  J.  G.  French 

6 

145 

14-7 

59 

11-6 

10-2 

31 

10  1 

6-8 

26 

11-9 

2-4 

24 

13-0 

0-1 

28 

14-0 

-8 

29 

Dr.  S.  Lynch 

7 

? 

12'9 

0 

? 

12-0 

2 

? 

4-6 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  H.  Condon 

8 

26-G 

6-4 

0 

26-3 

3-9 

21-9 

11-1 

0 

uni 

0 

0 

15-7 

•2 

0 

21-0 

■4 

0 

Dr.  A.  G.  Price 

9 

b-5 

19-3 

0 

2-2 

18-9 

0 

5-9 

11-1 

0 

40 

4-7 

2 

... 

... 

... 

13-9 

-7 

6 

Dr.  Mead.->ws 

10 

I'S 

8-7 

0 

12 

25-6 

0 

2-7 

4-6 

0 

2-9 

-7 

1 

... 

... 

... 

2-7 

•7 

50 

Dr.  W.  Cowan 

11 

13'4 

8-2 

2 

12-6 

12-6 

0 

12-3 

2-0 

0 

12-7 

0 

1 

... 

... 

... 

14-0 

-3 

6 

Civil  Surgeon 

12 

:io-9 

12-8 

0 

? 

22-0 

0 

? 

4 7 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

Dr.  Cameron 

13 

12-4 

0 

0 

16-0 

0 

0 

15-4 

0 

0 

Dr.  Prentis 

14 

24-9 

3-7 

0 

24-5 

10-5 

0 

24-4 

5-4 

0 

24'2 

7 

0 

24-0 

0 

0 

24-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bose 

15 

23-4 

30 

0 

22-9 

15-1 

0 

22-2 

-5 

0 

22-8 

0 

0 

22-9 

0 

0 

23  4 

-1 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Quinnell 

16 

92-1 

61 

0 

91-6 

2-3 

0 

91-6 

1-3 

0 

91-4 

-8 

0 

91-4 

0 

0 

91-4 

-2 

0 

Dr.  J.  H.  Cooper 

17 

77 

15-3 

... 

4-0 

6-7 

G5 

3-3 

37 

80 

4-9 

-6 

71 

6-6 

113 

7-8 

-7 

117 

Dr.  Thompson 

18 

... 

Dr.  P.  Cullen 

19 

7-4 

16-8 

0 

23 

1-1-9 

1 

1-6 

14-2 

4 

3-7 

0 

2 

5-0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Rice 

20 

24-8 

17-2 

0 

23-9 

5-7 

0 

240 

4-8 

0 

22-4 

0 

0 

-22-8 

0 

0 

22-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  H.  Cookson 

21 

15-2 

13-4 

3 

120 

86 

5 

11-6 

11-0 

14 

11-0 

■0 

33 

12-2 

0 

56 

13-0 

0 

6 

Dr.  E.  Bonavia 

22 

22-9 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

21-5 

... 

... 

216 

... 

33 

21-1 

... 

... 

21-9 

... 

Dr.  Cameron 

23 

23-9 

8-2 

0 

231 

5-4 

0 

22-7 

2-9 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  It.  Rouse 

24 

U'4 

217 

0 

8-3 

191 

0 

31 

177 

0 

2-7 

0 

0 

4-7 

0 

0 

7-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  F.  W.  S.aunders  . . 

25 

230 

70 

3 

16  2 

7-7 

7 

14-3 

4-8 

2 

20-5 

2 

23 

Dr.  Chatterjee 

26 

336 

19-7 

0 

28  9 

12-4 

0 

28-0 

8-1 

0 

30-4 

0 

0 

31-3 

0 

0 

32-S 

1-5 

0 

Dr.  II.  A.  Kidd 

27 

13-8 

11-3 

0 

12-9 

6-2 

0 

12-3 

7-8 

3 

li-8 

-9 

0 

11*9 

0 

0 

12-3 

■5 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

28 

9 7 

13'9 

g 

20- 1 

11-5 

5 

... 

Civil  Surgeon 

30 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Civil  Surgeon 

31 

25-1 

7-6 

0 

23-1 

11  2 

0 

189 

8-9 

0 

2O-0 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

32 

150 

10-8 

0 

131 

11-6 

{) 

12-5 

■ 6-6 

0 

12'9 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

13-0 

0 

0 

? 

33 

60 

10-9 

1 

59 

10-6 

0 

4-9 

6-7 

0 

49 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

5-5 

■3 

0 

Dr.  J.  Picaehy 

34 

22-6 

12-4 

0 

6-3 

11-6 

0 

4-9 

8-1 

0 

117 

0 

0 

17-4 

0 

0 

20-0 

•1 

0 

Dr.  D.  W.  Trimnell 

35 

16-3 

6-7 

3 

12'» 

11-2 

... 

10-1 

3-1 

1 

9-8 

-3 

0 

... 

... 

... 

13-3 

0 

114 

Civil  Surgeon 

36 

... 

17-5 

95 

3-3 

12-9 

124 

3-2 

12-2 

3G 

6-8 

-6 

0 

... 

... 

13-9 

0 

1 

Dr.  E.  J.  Hoskins 

37 

23-3 

9-8 

0 

2-7 

110 

0 

-9 

17-7 

0 

3-1 

0 

0 

5-2 

0 

0 

5-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  A.  P.  Kenton 

38 

18-9 

11-6 

0 

13-4 

7-8 

0 

3-9 

14-4 

0 

4-0 

0 

c 

8-0 

0 

0 

12-4 

1*0 

0 

Dr.  Barter 

39 

37-4 

... 

... 

32-9 

... 

... 

14-0 

... 

... 

12-9 

... 

... 

17-0 

... 

... 

23-0 

„ ,, 

40 

102-4 

2-« 

0 

102-3 

1-3 

0 

102-7 

1-2 

0 

102-8 

-6 

0 

102-8 

0 

0 

102-5 

■2 

1 0 

Dr.  J.  Rehill 

41 

owing  to  the  apparatus  liaviiig  been  read  in  the  inverse  way,  &c. 


Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena, 
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3H 


A Monthly  Statement  of  the  Wateu-level,  Rainfall,  and  Cholera- 
tab  lb  V.  1874. 


1 

Januabt. 

Febecaby. 

Mabch. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

s 

a 

5^ 

STATION. 

Elevation  above  aea' 
(in  feet). 

Di.«tanee  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Kaiiifall  (in  inehes). 

"o 

.c 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

1 Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water.level 
j (in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

j Cholera  caaeB. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inehes). 

[ Cholera  cases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cnees.  | 

1 

Akola 

923 

3S-6 

0 

0 

33-a 

0 

0 

33-9 

0 

0 

33-7 

0 

0 

32-4 

0 

0 

33-3 

12-4 

0 

2 

Allahabad 

306 

55-6 

0 

0 

66-0 

0 

2 

0-6 

67-1 

0 

2 

58-3 

0 

1 

58-8 

6-6 

0 

3 

Amritsar 

756 

12-3 

0 

0 

12-2 

0 

0 

12-3 

0 

0 

12-6 

0 

0 

12-8 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

4 

Eurdwan 

102 

9-2 

? 

? 

9 1 

? 

? 

lO'O 

P 

? 

108 

? 

? 

11-9 

? 

? 

12  8 

P 

p 

5 

CiUcutta  (Aliporej 

16 

14-8 

•9 

69 

14-9 

3-7 

182 

15  0 

1-9 

193 

150 

1-2 

250 

16-2 

1-1 

217 

16-2 

6-8 

86 

6 

Camipore 

? 

0 

0 

38-4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

39-4 

0 

0 

38-7 

5-3 

0 

7 

Chindwara 

24-5 

0 

0 

26-4 

■6 

0 

27-5 

•4 

0 

29-5 

0-4 

0 

31-9 

-5 

0 

31-8 

14-6 

0 

8 

Fyzabad 

22-4 

0 

0 

23-0 

0-8 

0 

23-1 

0 

0 

23-2 

0 

0 

Dry 

0-3 

0 

Dry 

20-7 

0 

9 

Goruckpore 

265 

15-9 

0 

0 

16-4 

10 

0 

16-8 

0-1 

0 

17-1 

0 

0 

16-8 

0 

0 

16-0 

11-3 

0 

10 

Oujranwalla 

24-6 

1-8 

0 

24-7 

1-6 

0 

24-8 

2-4 

0 

24'9 

o-i 

0 

25-0 

0-7 

0 

25-0 

2-7 

0 

il 

Gajrat 

23-4 

3 

0 

22-9 

1-7 

0 

230 

2-1 

0 

23-0 

1-3 

0 

22-8 

0 

0 

22-9 

2-9 

0 

12 

Hissar 

91-6 

0 

0 

91-6 

0 

0 

91-7 

3-9 

0 

91-7 

0 

0 

91-8 

0 

0 

91-8 

1-3 

0 

13 

Jubbuipore 

1,361 

6-8 

•3 

b 

7-6 

•1 

0 

8-C 

0 

0 

10-0 

0 

0 

10-6 

-9 

0 

10-9 

18-6 

0 

14 

Kurna) 

s 

0 

0 

22'2 

0-4 

0 

22-7 

1-2 

0 

22-8 

0 

0 

22-7 

0-6 

0 

22-6 

6-6 

0 

15 

Lucknowtobserva- 

torj). 

360 

13-6 

0 

0 

13-9 

0-2 

1 

14-4 

0-1 

1 

14-8 

0 

16-4 

0 

1 

16-2 

12-1 

16 

Lucknow  Iprisoni 

... 

22-1 

... 

... 

21-6 

1 

21-9 

22-4 

... 

23-0 

... 

... 

23-7 

... 

17 

Luilutpore 

... 

9-2 

•1 

0 

10-9 

0 

0 

12-8 

0 

0 

13-3 

0 

0 

14-6 

-4 

0 

16-0 

6 

0 

18 

Maadia 

... 

330 

•7 

0 

33-7 

•8 

0 

34-0 

0 

0 

34-9 

0 

0 

36-8 

2-2 

0 

36-7  : 

23-6 

0 

19 

Meerut 

736 

120 

•2 

0 

11-9 

•1 

0 

14-4 

0 

0 

12-4 

0 

0 

16-4 

0 

0 

181 

-8 

20 

Oonoraotee 

1,208 

24-9 

0 

0 

25-9 

0 

0 

I 

26-9 

0 

0 

27-9 

•6 

0 

29-1 

-9 

0 

28-9 

9-6 

0 

21 

Pertabgurh 

138 

0 

0 

13-8 

0 

0 

13-9 

0 

0 

14-1 

0 

0 

14-4 

0 

0 

14-8 

3-9 

0 

22 

Itaipur 

960 

22-1 

1-4 

0 

24-0 

0-4 

0 

26-3 

0-4 

0 

29-1 

0 

0 

31-5 

-9 

0 

32-9 

20-3 

0 

23 

Saugor 

1,766 

6'9 

1-0 

0 

6-4 

0 

0 

8-1 

0 

0 

11-2 

0 

0 

16-0 

1-3 

0 

17-2 

16-6 

0 

21 

Seonce  (No.  1 rrell) 

2,030 

14-9 

•2 

0 

18'4 

0 

0 

19-2 

0 

0 

... 

0 

0 

-6 

0 

19-1 

11-9 

0 

25 

Ditto  ( „ 2 do.) 

26-6 

... 

30-9 

... 

... 

33-4 

... 

... 

38-4 

... 

... 

41-6 

... 

39-8 

... 

28 

Sirsa 

102-7 

0-8 

0 

102-3  j 

0 j 

0 

102-0 

2-7 

0 

102-3 

0 

0 

101-9 

0 

0 

101-9 

0-5 

0 
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PREVALENCE  hi  vurious  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1874. 

1874.  TABLE  V. 


JutT. 

Aogosi. 

SUPTEMBEK. 

OCTOBEB. 

Novembeh. 

December. 

WATEH-LEVED 
OllSEItVATluXS 
RECORDED  RY 

a 

5; 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Hainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  eases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

! 

llaiufall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

, 1 

Kaint'all  (in  inches).  I 

Cholera  cases.  j 

Distance  of  Water-level  I 
(in  feet). 

Hainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

% 

Cholera  cases.  j 

32'0 

10-7 

0 

29-2 

5-7 

0 

29-5 

6-8 

0 

29-3 

0-2 

0 

31-9 

0-6 

0 

330 

0 

0 

Drs.  .4.  Porter,  Lain?  ... 

1 

SS'2 

12'9 

0 

65-4 

8-9 

0 

57-1 

8-5 

0 

64-9 

0-2 

0 

53-5 

0 

0 

53-3 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Irving 

3 

12-8 

0 

0 

12-6 

0 

0 

12-8 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

13-0 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

Di-5,  Mackenzie,  Whitvrell 

3 

71 

67 

? 

? 

6-5 

? 

? 

69 

? 

? 

60 

? 

? 

5-8 

? 

? 

Dr,  J.  G.  French 

4 

? 

8-8 

4 

? 

101 

39 

? 

12-6 

24 

8-6 

4-5 

29 

10-0 

0-1 

67 

13-2 

0 

131 

Dr.  S.  Lynch 

5 

40-i 

0-7 

0 

41-3 

4-7 

0 

43-5 

4-5 

0 

42-6 

0 

0 

41-9 

0 

0 

41-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  H.  Condon 

6 

27-9 

17-2 

« 

12-9 

6-4 

0 

5-0 

7-4 

0 

6-3 

0-1 

0 

10-0 

0 

0 

12-7 

-1 

0 

Dr.  A.  G.  Price 

7 

20-9 

17-9 

0 

20-2 

7-7  j 

0 

19-2 

8-6 

0 

18-8 

0 

2 

18-1 

0 

1 

is-1 

0 

0 

Civil  Surgeon 

8 

16-1 

23-3 

0 

13-6 

11  8 

4 

8-0 

S-9 

6S 

7-9 

3-3 

72 

9-0 

0 

34 

10-3 

0 

0 

Dr.  Prentis 

9 

21'9 

4-3 

1 

0 

21-9 

4-3 

0 

24.-0 

3-5 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bose 

10 

22-8 

1 

3-3 

0 

22-C 

21 

0 

22-0 

4-1 

0 

21-7 

0 

0 

2-2-2 

0 

0 

22-8 

0 

0 

Drs.  Quinnell,  Fergusson 

11 

91-8 

4-1  1 

I 

0 

91-9 

1-4 

0 

91-9 

-6 

0 

91-8 

0 

0 

91-9 

0 

0 

91-9 

6 

■ 0 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper 

12 

2'0 

25'3 

0 

2-0 

36-0 

0 

3-0 

4-3 

0 

5-5 

-2 

0 

7-0 

0 

0 

7-9 

-1 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Riee 

13 

22'8  1 

127 

0 

22-9 

1-9 

0 

23-9 

2-8 

0 

22- S 

0 

0 

22-9 

0 

0 

23-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  H.  Cookson 

14 

15-3 

12-8 

0 

11-8 

17-6 

1 

9-0 

7-4 

0 

10-2 

1 

0-3 

1 

11-6 

0 

12-4 

0 

1 

Dr.  E.  Bonavia 

15 

23-3 

... 

22-0 

18-4 

... 

0 

1 

16-0  1 

... 

1 

16-2 

0-9 

0 

Dr.  Cameron 

16 

12-2 

19-2 

0 

9-4 

16-6 

0 

8-8 

1-4 

0 

2-7 

0 

1 

4-6 

0 

0 

6-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  F.  M.  Saunders 

17 

31-0 

13-8 

0 

26-0 

18-3 

0 

23-2 

7-1 

0 

24-9 

1 

0 

27  7 

0 

0 

30-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kidd 

19 

12-1 

13 

0 

10-9 

7 

0 

9-2 

4 

0 

9-5 

0 

0 

9-7 

0 

0 

10-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

19 

27-0 

11-0 

0 

23-9  1 

6-6 

0 

23-7 

1 

1 

0 

23-9 

-7 

0 

24-1 

0 

0 

24-7 

-1 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

20 

11-0 

8-2 

0 

13-8 

7-8 

0 

1 

12-7 

4*7 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

...  j 

0 

13-2 

0 

0 

? 

21 

9-2 

24-1 

0 

3-6 

20  1 

0 

6-9 

8-9 

0 

S-6  1 

0-9 

0 

10-0 

0 

0 

15-6 

0 

0 

Dr,  T.  AAL  Trimnell 

22 

1-9 

23-7 

0 

1-9 

i 

21-4 

0 

2-2 

5-6 

0 

3-6 

0 

0 

4-6 

0 

0 

5-8 

0 

0 

Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Renton  ... 

23 

4-0 

18-6 

0 

2-0 

16-2 

1 ^ 

2*0 

1 13-3 

0 

4-0 

0 

0 

6-6 

0 

0 

9-10 

•1 

0 

Dr.  J.  Barter 

24 

230 

130 

5*9 

j 

10-0 

15-3 

... 

19-8 

... 

Ditto 

25 

101-7 

2-9 

0 

101-5 

3-5 

! ^ 

101*3 

1-3 

1 

101-0 

0 

100-7 

0 

0 

100-4 

0 

0 

Dr.  liehill 

26 

3i6  Cholera  in  Relation  to  Certain  Physical  Phenomena.  [part  i. 


A Monthly  Statement  of  the  Water-level,  Rainfall,  and  Cholera- 
table  VI.  1875. 


Elevation  above  .sea-level 
(in  feet). 

Januaby. 

Febeuaht. 

Maech 

Apeil. 

May. 

JnjfE. 

» 

n 

a 

STATION. 

Distance  of  Water-level  I 
(infect). 

Rainfall  (in  inches;. 

I Cholera  cases.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(In  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases.  | 

Distance  of  vVater-level  | 
(in  feet). 

1 

(S 

Cholera  cuses.  | 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

1 Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water  level 
(in  feet) 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

1 Cholera  cases.  1 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet).  | 

o 

ta 

1 

Akola 

923 

35-0 

0 

0 

3.1-9 

0 

0 

33-9 

0 

0 

34-1 

0 

0 

34-9 

•3 

0 

34-9 

7-6 

0 

2 

Allahabad 

306 

64-3 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

65-6 

0 

6 

56-3 

0 

13 

67-1 

0 

11 

57-9 

? 

? 

3 

Amritaar 

756 

12-9 

0 

0 

12-9 

1-0 

0 

12-9 

■1 

0 

12-9 

•1 

0 

12-8 

1-1 

0 

12-8 

•9 

e 

4 

Arrah 

191 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

Bhandara 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6 

Burdwan 

102 

0-8 

? 

? 

7'3 

? 

? 

8-3 

? 

? 

8-9 

? 

? 

8-2 

? 

? 

7-9 

? 

? 

7 

Calcutta  (Alipore) 

16 

13-3 

1-2 

130 

14-0 

0 

73 

14-4 

0 

268 

14-6 

4-1 

268 

11-6- 

6-2 

IID 

14-5 

11-8 

66 

8 

Cawnpore  ... 

... 

42-0 

0^ 

0 

42-0 

1-0 

0 

41-7 

0 

1 

40-3 

0 

41 

38-9 

0 

25 

37-7 

•5 

12 

9 

Chanda 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10 

Chindwara 

18-2 

•1 

0 

21-8 

7 

0 

24-2 

0 

0 

26-6 

■3 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11 

Commillah 

... 

1-5 

4-4 

0 

1-9 

0 

0 

2-3 

6 

0 

1-8 

1-9 

0 

2-3 

6-9 

0 

... 

25-3 

0 

12 

Fjzabad 

18-5 

0 

0 

18-9 

•4 

0 

19-2 

0 

14 

19-9 

0 

108 

20-4 

0 

8 

... 

15-4 

3 

13 

Goruckpore 

255 

10-9 

0 

0 

11-6 

•2 

0 

12-2 

0 

0 

13-0 

0 

11 

13-9 

17 

2 

14-8 

6-9 

0 

14 

Gujranwalla 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

25-0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

25-0 

15 

Gujrat 

... 

230 

•2 

0 

23-3 

1-4 

0 

23-2 

•2 

0 

21-0 

0 

0 

24-3 

•8 

0 

24-7 

0 

16 

Hiesar 

... 

91-9 

•1 

0 

91-9 

1-9 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

Jubbulpore 

1,361 

8'9 

•2 

0 

9-9 

0 

0 

10-8 

0 

0 

12-5 

•1 

0 

13-9 

0 

2 

15-9 

•4 

0 

18 

Kurnal 

23-9 

0 

0 

23-9 

21 

0 

23/1 

0 

0 

... 

0 

... 

... 

0 

0 

19 

Lucknow  (obser- 
vatory) . 

369 

12-9 

•1 

0 

13- 1 

•4 

2 

13 -o 

0 

13-9 

0 

315 

14-8 

0 

74 

157 

•6 

20 

Lucknow  (prison) 

18-4 

•1 

0 

19-1 

•4 

2 

19-9 

0 

1 

20-8 

0 

345 

21-8 

0 

74 

22-0 

•6 

1 

21 

Lullutpore 

... 

6-1 

0 

0 

6-5 

■6 

0 

6-9 

0 

0 

7-7 

1 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

21 

Maldah 

160 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

22 

llandla 

30-6 

•9 

0 

30-9 

•1 

0 

31-3 

0 

0 

31-9 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

23 

Meerut 

739 

10-4 

0 

0 

10-6 

7 

0 

10-6 

0 

0 

11-2 

0 

0 

12-0 

1-5 

0 

11-0 

■2 

0 

24 

Oomraotee 

1,206 

25-3 

0 

0 

26-6 

•8 

0 

27'6 

0 

0 

29-2 

0 

0 

31-0 

0 

0 

32'-; 

6-5 

0 

26 

Pertabgurh 

... 

137 

0 

0 

13-9 

11 

0 

14-2 

0 

0 

14-5 

0 

0 

11-8 

0 

0 

15-0 

6-7 

0 

26 

Purneah 

126 

... 

14-0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

27 

Raipur 

900 

17-1 

1-2 

0 

180 

0 

0 

19-9 

0 

0 

22-2 

•1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

28 

Ranchi 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

29 

Saugor 

6-5 

0 

0 

8-0 

0 

0 

10-6 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

30 

Sconce  (No.  Swell) 

2,030 

22-5 

.7 

0 

25- 1 

•3 

0 

16-3 

0 

0 

19-7 

•1 

0 

... 

... 

... 

- 

... 

31 

Ditto  ( „ 1 do.) 

127 

7 

0 

14-4 

•3 

0 

27-1 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

22 

Sirsa 

100- 1 

0 

0 

99-9 

■9 

0 

lOO'O 

0 

0 

104-0 

0 

0 

100-6 

0 

1 

0 

100-8 

■5 

0 
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PREVALENCE  in  vcmous  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1875. 

1875.  TABLE  VI. 


J ULT. 

August. 

Septembek. 

OCTOBEB. 

1 Noveubeb. 

Decembbb. 

WATKR-LEVED 
OBSEHVATIOA'S 
RECORDED  RY 

n 

z 

$ 

II 

5 

Rainfall  (in  indies). 

Cholera  cases  1 

Distance  of  'VVatcr-lcvcl 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  lin  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  1 
(infect).  . j 

Rainfall  (iu  incl'.es). 

i 

1 

' i 

i 

u 

Distance  of  Water.levcl 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches).  j 

i 

u , 

Distance  of  Water-level  1 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  tin  inches). 

Cholera  eases. 

Distance  of  IV'ater-ievel 
(in  feet). 

1 liainfali  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases.  | 

... 

... 

... 

22-9 

1-3 

0 

25-5 

0 

0 

28-9 

01 

Dr.  J.  A.  Laing 

1 

65-6 

26-3 

0 

GO-0 

' 12-6 

0 

62-1 

7-7 

0 

51-4 

p 

? 

51-0 

0 

0 

52-4 

0 

! ® 

Dr.  H.  S.  Smith  ... 

2 

12-8 

10-4 

97 

... 

... 

Dr.  H.  Whitwell  ..; 

3 

... 

... 

... 

12-3 

12-1 

61 

11-5 

3-8 

11 

11-1 

0 

0 

12-8 

0 

0 

... 

0 

0 

? 

4 

... 

3-6 

9-4 

0 

6-9 

1-8 

1 

8-0 

0 

0 

9-5 

0 

1 

Dr.  W.  Aylen 

6 

6-9 

? 

? 

5-9 

? 

? 

4-2 

? 

? 

4-9 

? 

6 0 

? 

? 

7-1 

? 

? 

Dr.  C.  H.  Souhert 

6 

12-3 

13-9 

32 

10-0 

12-6 

35 

87 

7-4 

65 

10-3 

3-4 

160 

13-0 

0 

358 

13-3 

72 

Dr.  S.  Lynch 

7 

37-0 

6-7 

14 

9-1 

6 

39-S 

7-6 

3 

40  9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Drs.  Condon,  Saunders... 

8 

... 

7-0 

7-9 

0 

9-4 

4-2 

0 

9-9 

0 

0 

10-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  51.  Ci-ag-gs 

9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  A.  G.  Price 

10 

0-6 

21-6 

0 

0 

t 21-1 

0 

■4 

56 

0 

1-8 

0-4 

0 

2-8 

0 

6 

3-6 

0 

21 

11 

21 '3 

9-7 

46 

20-1 

21-7 

43 

20-6 

■4 

6 

- 

... 

20-0 

0 

48 

20-6 

0 

21 

12 

14(> 

8-2 

0 

13-8 

I0-9 

0 

11-9 

3-3 

0 

12-4 

0 

0 

12-5 

0 

0 

12-5 

0 

0 

Dr.  P.  Prentis 

13 

250 

21-2 

0 

23-2  i 

15-2 

0 

23  9 

3-1 

0 

2.3-9 

1-9 

0 

24-1 

6 

0 

24-2 

•6 

0 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bose 

14 

24-9 

7-4 

0 

23-4  i 

12-0 

0 

20-2 

70 

0 

18-0 

0 

0 

17-9 

0 

0 

17-9 

1*2 

0 

Dr.  J.  Fergugson 

15 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1*2 

... 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cooper 

16 

14-9 

25-1 

0 

25 

8-3 

0 

1-7 

11-5 

0 

4-3 

•8 

2 

6-9 

0 

0 

8-3 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  R.  Rice 

17 

23-6 

2-9 

0 

23-8 

7.7 

0 

23  9 

9-3 

0 

23-8 

0 

0 

23-8 

0 

0 

23-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  Cookson 

18 

16-1 

7'5 

6 

14-3 

19-4 

78 

11-6 

13-9 

401 

10-8 

0 

40 

... 

0 

7 

Dr.  Bonavia 

19 

22-6 

7-5 

6 

22-2 

19-4 

78 

20-9 

13-9 

401 

18-0  1 

0 

40 

17-7 

? 

7 

18-0 

0 

? 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Dr.  F.  M.  Saunders 

21 

... 

10-6 

16-1 

52 

4-6 

8-2 

15 

6-3 

0 

7 

11-0 

0 

133 

14-8 

0 

21 

21 

... 

... 

... 

...  1 

Dr.  H.  A.  Kidd 

22 

11-5 

6-8 

0 

9-9 

9-1 

6 

8-4 

15  9 

108 

5-9  j 

-1 

8 

7-0 

0 

2 

7-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  Moir 

23 

27-3 

10-6 

40 

22-8 

8-1 

12 

19-2 

5-4 

5 

18-5 

3-1 

0 

21-5 

0 

0 

23-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

24 

15-0 

6-4  ! 

0 

14-6  j 

17-1 

0 

13-4 

10-4 

40 

13-3  j 

0 

2 

13-9  i 

0 

0 

14-1 

0 

0 

? 

25 

... 

... 

4-8 

14-9 

0 

3-7 

5-0 

0 

3-8 

0 

0 

4-6  1 

0 

0 

5-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  Picachy 

26 

1-6 

17-9 

8 

1-6 

10-6 

41 

4-0 

8-4 

0 

7-0 

27 

0 

11-3 

0 

14-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  T.  W.  Trimnell 

27 

... 

... 

8 7 

2 

1 

1-0 

1 

-... 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

28 

... 

... 

Dr.  E.  Fawcett 

29 

... 

...  j 

... 

... 

Dr.  B.  Evers 

30 

...  j 

... 

... 

Ditto 

31 

100-6 

5-7 

0 

100-6  1 

2-5 

0 

101-1 

i 

9-5 

0 

101-1 

•7 

0 

101-0 

0 

0 

100-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Rehill 

32 

22* 
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A Monthly  Statement  of  the  Water-level,  Eaineall,  and  Cholera- 
table  VII.  1876. 


1 

Jancart. 

Februabv. 

March. 

Apbil. 

May. 

June. 

I Number. 

STATION. 

Elevation  above  eea 
i (in  feet). 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(infect). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level, 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches) 

Distance  of  Water-level  I 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  1 
(in  feet). 

.s 

‘S 

Cholera  cases. 

Distance  of  Water-level  | 
(in  feet). 

Rainfall  (in  inches). 

1 Cholera  cases. 

1 

Akola 

923 

30-O 

0 

0 

32-1 

0 

0 

33-1 

0 

0 

34-5 

0 

0 

33-0 

0 

0 

34-0 

2-2 

2 

Allahabad 

30G 

63--1 

0 

0 

54-3 

0 

0 

65-0 

0 

3 

56-2 

0 

10 

56-5 

0 

18 

5S-3 

3-0 

1 g 

3 

Arrah 

191 

13-9 

•2 

0 

14-6 

0 

0 

15-1 

-7 

0 

15-9 

0 

63 

16-7 

1-5 

827 

17-0 

8-2 

358 

Bhandara 

10'9 

0 

0 

12-1 

0 

0 

13-2 

-4 

0 

14-0 

0 

0 

18-0 

-4 

0 

19-3 

6-2 

0 

6 

Calcutta  (Alipore) 

16 

14-0 

0 

19 

14-6 

2-9 

2-16 

14- S 

4-3 

.343 

15-2 

•2 

268 

16-1 

2-9 

108 

16-9 

9-3 

120 

6 

Chanda 

... 

11-8 

0 

0 

12-9 

0 

0 

13-9 

-3 

0 

16-1 

0 

0 

16-6 

-6 

0 

17-2 

1-2 

5 

7 

Commillah 

... 

60 

0 

10 

6-6 

-7 

17 

5-c’ 

2-1 

74 

4-3 

4-9 

63 

4-9 

10-7 

0 

2-9 

16-8 

1 

8 

Fyzabad 

... 

20-9 

0 

0 

21-0 

0 

3 

21-2 

0 

3 

21-6 

0 

42 

22-1 

0 

90 

22-7 

0 

38 

9 

Goruekpore 

255 

12-7 

•7 

0 

13-0 

0 

0 

15  4 

-2 

0 

14-1 

1-3 

0 

14-7 

-8 

0 

15-1 

0-4 

1 

10 

Gujcat 

17-9 

■6 

0 

17-9 

1-4 

0 

17-9 

3-3 

0 

19-3 

2-8 

0 

20-0 

2-0 

0 

20-2 

-7 

0 

11 

Gnjranwalla  ...  | 

24-3 

•2 

0 

... 

24-4 

2-2 

0 

24-5 

1-5 

0 

24-7 

1-3 

0 

24-9 

0-4 

0 

12 

Jubbulpore 

1.351 

9-1 

0 

0 

10-0 

0 

0 

10-9 

0 

0 

12-7 

0 

0 

14-1 

1-0 

0 

16-7 

3-2 

0 

13 

Kurnal 

.... 

23-6 

0 

0 

23-7 

0 

0 

23-7 

17 

0 

23-5 

-7 

0 

23-6 

1-3 

0 

23-6 

5-5 

0 

14 

Lucknow  (obser- 
vatory). 

369 

12-9 

•1 

0 

13-2 

0 

0 

13-9 

-7 

0 

14-4 

0 

6 

14-9 

0 

15-4 

3-6 

137 

15 

Lucknow  (prison) 

... 

18-6 

0 

0 

18-8 

0 

0 

19-3 

0 

0 

-20-5 

0 

0 

21-3 

0 

2 

22-6 

0 

6 

18 

Haidah 

160 

17-0 

0 

10 

19-5 

0 

3 

21-8 

0 

20 

23-8 

2-6 

63 

24-0 

3-0 

40 

... 

11-6 

6 

17 

Meerut 

739 

8'9 

0 

0 

8-6 

0 

0 

8-9 

1-5 

0 

9-7 

1-8 

0 

10-2 

-1 

0 

10-9 

-J 

0 

18 

Ooraraotee 

1,206 

26'0 

0 

0 

26-0 

0 

0 

26-8 

0 

0 

28-0 

0 

0 

29-S 

0-4 

0 

30-9 

4-2 

0 

IS 

Perlabgurh 

14-6 

0 

0 

14-9 

0 

0 

15-1 

0 

0 

15-5 

0 

0 

15-7 

0 

0 

1 

16-0 

1-2 

0 

20 

Pumeah 

126 

6-6 

•1 

0 

■ 6-0 

0 

0 

6-7 

0 

0 

6-9 

•7 

0 

7-2 

4-4 

2 

7-4 

16-5 

0 

21 

Raipur 

900 

16-9 

0 

0 

18-8 

0 

0 

19-0 

1-0 

0 

27-5 

0 

0 

35-7 

•6 

0 

36-2 

6-1 

0 

22 

Rauchee 

... 

0 

0 

16-2 

0 

0 

16-8 

-2 

5 

17-5 

0 

2 

18-4 

•9 

29 

17-4 

8-5 

19 

23 

Sirsa 

... 

100-9 

0 

0 

101-2 

0 

0 

101-3 

0-6 

0 

101-3 

0-2 

0 

101-6 

0-9 

0 

101-5 

1-1 

0 
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PREVALENCE  in  varlous  Stations  in  Bengal  for  the  year  1876. 

1876.  TABLE  VII. 


July. 

August. 

Sbptembbe. 

Qctobee. 

NovembEb. 

Deceubee. 

1 

7: 

■3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

0 

1 

1 

i 

i 

g 

% 

1 

m 

1 

1 

» 

1 

<2 

1 

ja 

3 

tc' 

.2 

I 

WATER-LEVEL 

OBSERVATIONS 

recorded  by 

2? 

e 

ice  ol 
feet). 

z 

Sf 

s 

If 

f 

& 

s 

■5 

0 

5 

(3 

0 

s'” 

1 

Cliolci 

Q 

.c 

0 

s'” 

1 

6 

S'” 

1 

34-2 

6-2 

0 

33-5 

6-9 

0 

28-6 

3-2 

0 

297 

0 

29 

32-2 

0 

67 

33-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  C.  Little 

690 

10-0 

2 

62-7 

10-7 

9 

54-0 

0 

7 

52-8 

0 

4 

627 

0 

3 

... 

... 

Dr.  II.  S.  Smith 

151 

3-2 

176 

13-8 

10-5 

3S0 

12-7 

5-3 

64 

12-0 

6-3 

11-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18'9 

10‘5 

3 

14-6 

134 

60 

7-6 

77 

6 

8-9 

-2 

0 

11-3 

0 

1 

12-5 

0 

0 

Drs.  Aylen,  Lcekler 

12-9' 

19-3 

42 

8-3 

24-8 

32 

7-S 

10-2 

31 

8'9 

6-8 

41 

11-3 

-1 

259 

129 

0 

24 

Dr.  Ljach 

17-6 

10-4 

1-7 

16-5 

117 

241 

139 

6-2 

25 

130 

•1 

0 

14-3 

0 

0 

16-1 

0 

0 

Dr.  M.  Craggs 

0 

232 

0 

■1 

20-7 

0 

-7 

11-5 

0 

1-4 

2-5 

0 

1-4 

6-4 

8 

17 

9 

3 

230 

4'6 

13 

22-4 

3-3 

4 

22-7 

9-7 

13 

22-5 

0 

14 

22-5 

0 

4 

22-9 

0 

0 



15-3 

50 

0 

160 

10-7 

0 

14-6 

15  3 

0 

12-5 

3‘5 

0 

12-3  i 

0 

0 

... 

Ciuil  Surgeon 

18-8 

22-3 

0 

16-3 

0 

84 

16-2 

0 1 

76 

16-1 

2-6 

C 

16'3  1 

-3 

0 

16-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Fergus- ou 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

... 

13-9 

27-2 

198 

20 

12-7 

151 

1-9 

12-3 

4-9 

0 

0 

6-7 

0 

0 

7-9 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  I!.  Rice 

237 

ie-2 

0 

23-7 

10-0 

0 

23-7 

14-0 

0 

23-7 

13 

0 

23-6 

0 

0 

23-6 

0 

0 

Dr.  G.  Ross 

16-2 

7-0 

109 

14-7 

7-5 

.379 

14-6 

3'2 

181 

14-7 

1-0 

20 

15-4 

0 

10 

160 

0 

Dr.  Bonavia 

23-3 

0 

13 

230 

0 

13 

23-0 

0 

8 

23-9 

0 

0 

22-1 

0 

1 

21-5 

0 

4 

? 

16-9 

11-6 

0 

7-6 

0 

0 

6-8 

10-0 

0 

5-7 

3-6 

0 

9-5 

0 

2 

13-9 

0 

71 

? 

11-5 

77 

0 

10-4 

10-5 

0 

10-8 

2-7 

0 

11-1 

-6 

0 

11-5 

0 

0 

11-9 

0 

0 

Drs.  Moir,  Harris 

29-1 

9-1 

0 

25-5 

7-2 

6 

16-9 

8-6 

67 

20-3 

0 

17 

21-9 

0 

5 

23-0 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  S.  Howard 

16-2 

10-0 

« 

15-4 

10-0 

0 

15-6 

9-0 

0 

14-7 

4-0 

0 

14-9 

0 

0 

15-3 

0 

0 

? 

43 

16-5 

0 

1-9 

13-3 

1 

20 

10-7 

0 

1-2 

41 

0 

2-8 

0 

0 

3-8 

0 

0 

Dr.  Picachy 

20-6 

131 

3-2 

9-8 

0 

1-2 

136 

0 

8-1 

0 

0 

14-7 

0 

0 

17-6 

0 

0 

Dr.  T.  W.  Trimuell 

7-6 

11-7 

74 

41 

13-1 

48 

6-6 

6-6 

3 

69 

7-0 

0 

8-9 

0 ! 

0 

11-4 

0 

0 

101-2 

2-a 

0 

100-9 

0 

0 

100-9 

3-2 

0 

100-9 

3-2 

100-7 

0 

0 

100-7 

0 

0 

Dr.  J.  Rchill 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


9 

10 
U 
12 
13 
U 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


22 

23 


NtTMBEB. 


A MEMORANDUM 


ON 

THE  CHOLERA  OUTBREAK  OE  1881  AT  ADEN. 

BY 

Surgeon-Major  T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B., 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SANITARY  COMMISSIONER  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA, 

1882. 


In  order  to  understand  the  circumstances  under  which  cholera  occurred  at  Aden 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  1881,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  consider  the  immediately  preceding  history  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
the  disease  broke  out,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  localities  to  which  it  was 
confined. 

2.  The  committee  (composed  of  three  Medical  (Officers)  which  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  outbreak  observe  that,  previous  to  the  1st  of  August,  the  only 
noticeable  fact  as  regards  the  state  of  the  settlement  was  the  number  of  deaths 
amongst  the  starving  Somalis  who  had  come  from  the  African  coasts.  In  June, 
161  deaths  had  been  registered  at  Aden,  as  compared  with  89  deaths  in  1880, 
and  54  in  1879  ; and  in  July  the  number  of  deaths  rose  to  209,  as  compared  with 
75  during  the  same  month  of  1880  and  64  in  1879.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
during  these  two  months  of  1881  there  was  some  grave  cause  of  mortality  at  work 
in  the  settlement.  Indeed,  the  numerous  deaths  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  a special  inquiry  had  been  instituted  before  any  case  of 
cholera  had  been  recognised;  the  mortality  having  been,  for  the  most  part,  attributed 
to  dysentery  and  diarrhoea. 

3.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  and  the  localities  affected,  famine  had 
existed  in  the  Somali  country  for  some  time,  and  in  consequence  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  came  to  Aden  during  June  and  July.  These  wretched  people  had  come 
in  order  to  get  employment  as  cargo-coolies,  and  had  settled  down  amongst  their 
own  kinsmen  in  two  already  densely  crowded  localities, — Tawahi  (or  Steamer  Point) 
and  Maala  villages.  These  two  localities  appear  to  be  about  three  miles  apart. 
The  latter  village  is  described  as  consisting  of  densely  crowded  huts,  with  a population 
computed  to  be  3,650,  besides  “about  780  houseless  persons,  who  find  shelter 
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somehow  in  the  village.”  There  is  a large  graveyard  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 

where,  during  the  last  three  years,  some  3,000  interments  have  taken  place.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  Tawahi  is  said  to  be  not  quite  so  bad  as  this,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  described  as  most  unsatisfactory  : “ The  conrtyard  of  almost  every  house 

contains  one  or  more  cesspools,  which  are  dug  and  filled  up  according  to  the 

requirements  of  the  residents.”  Deputy  Surgeon-Gieneral  Moore,  in  a memorandum 
attached  to  the  Committee’s  report,  describes  the  condition  of  these  two  native 
quarters  as  follows : “ The  villages  lie  low,  the  people  are  poorly  fed,  without  any 

good  water,  badly  housed,  with  the  midden  system  in  operation,  and  the  soil 

impregnated  with  fiecal  matter.” 

4.  On  the  28th  July  the  Muhammadan  month  Ramazan  commenced,  and  to 
the  irregularities  in  matters  of  diet,  etc.,  which  are  associated  with  the  observance 
of  this  month  of  fasting  the  first  indications  of  the  manifestation  of  the  cholera 
outbreak  were  attributed.  “ Bowel  complaints,”  the  Committee  remark,  are  not 
uncommon  during  Ramazan,  owing  to  the  gorging  at  night  after  a long  fast  during 
the  day.” 

5.  Four  days  after  this  (on  the  1st  August),  some  60  coolies,  partly  from 

the  village  of  Maala  and  partly  from  Tawahi  (the  proportion  from  each  locality  is  not 
known),  were  engaged  in  discharging  cargo  from  the  S.S.  Columbian,  which  had  come 
into  Aden  the  day  before  from  Bombay.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd,*  68  coolies 
were  again  similarly  employed.  On  the  3rd  August  the  Port  Surgeon  reported  to 
the  Political  Resident  that  “ seven  cases  of  cholera,  or  of  a disease  closely  resembling 
it,  had  occurred  amongst  the  coolies  who  had  been  unloading  the  cargo  ” of  this  vessel. 
On  this  date  also  two  other  cases  of  this  disease  amongst  the  coolies  occurred, 
making  9 in  all,  the  disease  being  strictly  limited  to  the  coolies  of  the  Tawahi 
village.  All  of  the  affected  coolies  are  said  to  have  been  working  on  this  steamer 
on  the  1st  August,  but  not  all  of  those  attacked  on  the  2nd;  and  at  least  two 
of  these  men  are  said  not  to  have  been  down  into  the  hold  at  all. 

6.  On  the  4th,  another  case  of  the  disease  was  reported  at  Tawahi,  but  this 
time  it  was  in  the  person  of  a Somali  female  resident  in  the  locality,  the  wife 
of  the  French  Consul’s  butler,  who  had  not  been  on  board  the  Columbian ; and 
all  endeavours  which  had  been  made  to  trace  any  connection  between  her  and 
the  affected  coolies  failed. 

7.  There  were  no  more  cases  in  the  Settlement  for  over  a week,  and  all 
danger  seemed  to  be  over;  but  “on  the  evening  of  the  12th  an  old  Somali  woman, 
a wood-seller,  was  found  at  Maala  suffering  from  vomiting  and  purging,  etc.,  and 
died  the  next  day.”  This  was  the  first  case  in  the  village,  but  others  soon  followed  ; 
and  out  of  a total  of  151  deaths  in  the  settlement  between  1st  August  and  29th 

* In  the  printed  copy  of  the  Resident’s  letter  of  the  9th  August  this  is  given  as  the  evening  of  the 
but  the  sentence  as  a whole  seems  to  indicate  that  the  2?u7  is  meant. 
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KSeptember,*  89  occurred  amongst  dwellers  in  this  village  alone.  80  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  none  of  the  coolies  from  Maala  who  had  worked  on  the  Columbian  had 
been  attacked.  Certainly  none  of  them  had  been  attacked  for  three  weeks  afterwards, 
as  the  first  adult  male  (occupation  not  given)  of  this  village  was  not  attacked  till  the 
22nd  August,  and  the  next,  a coolie,  not  till  the  2nd  September. 

8.  The  proportion  of  women  and  children  attacked  much  greater  at  Maala  than  at 
Tawahi.  Of  the  109  cases  which  occurred  at  INIaala,  only  d are  stated  to  have  been  coolies. 
For  the  most  part,  the  cases  in  this  village  were  amongst  women  and  children.  Indeed, 
there  were  only  35  males  altogether  attacked  here,  who  were  over  15  years  of  age.  At 
Tawahi  (Steamer  Point,  end  of  the  harbour)  and  Hedjuff,  on  the  contrary,  out  of  a total 
of  48  cases,  33  were  adult  males,  so  that  the  circumstance  that  the  first  9 attacked  were 
coolies  loses  much  of  its  significance.  A nearly  equally  large  proportion  of  males  was 
attacked  at  the  very  end  of  the  outbreak,  as,  from  the  18th  to  the  24th  September  (the 
date  of  the  last  case  in  these  localities),  7 out  of  9 cases  were  amongst  adult  males. 
Possibly,  this  end  of  the  hai'bour  is  inhabited  by  a much  larger  proportion  of  coolies 
whose  families  are  settled  elsewhere. 

9.  The  previous  history  of  the  disease  amongst  the  coolies  is  not  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  cholera  may  have  existed  even  before  the  1st  August, 
though  the  first  recognised  case  occurred  on  this  date.  The  facts,  so  far  as  they 
go,  show  that  cholera  broke  out  amongst  the  coolies  inhabiting  the  Steamer 
Point  end  of  the  harbour  on  the  1st  August,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  some  of  the  very  many  fatal  cases  of  howel  complaints  registered  before  that 
date  as  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  may  not  have  been  of  a choleraic  character. 
This  much,  however,  is  clear,  that,  coincidently  with  the  circumstance  that  a certain 
number  of  coolies,  whilst  engaged  in  their  ordinary  occupation  of  discharging  a cargo, 
were  attacked  with  a disease  which  was  recognised  as  cholera,  it  so  happened  that  this 
ship  was  a steamer,  laden  with  pilgrims  and  merchandise,  from  a port  where  cholera 
is  but  rarely  absent,  viz.,  Bombay ; but.  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  has  yet  to  he  shown 
that  the  first  person  who  was  reported  to  have  died  of  the  disease  had,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  ever  been  on  board  the  vessel. 

10.  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  the  Committee  remark  that  they 
are  “ generally  of  opinion  that  the  disease  was  imported  into  Aden  by  the  S.S.  Cblvonblan. 
The  theory  of  the  Port  Surgeon  is  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  cargo,  which  he  thinks 
could  have  been  contaminated  by  cholera  discharges  while  being  shipped  in  Bombay ; 
and  Dr.  IMoore  in  the  IMemorandum  above  referred  to,  writing  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
adds — “ It  is  more  likely  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  were  secreted  among  the  rice- 
bags  in  the  hold,  and  liberated  when  the  bags  were  moved  by  the  coolies.’’ 

11.  But  the  theory  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Two  cases  of  the  disease  were 

* No  European  or  Native  soldiers  snffereil  from  the  disease.  The  Committee  mention  that  the  only  European 
attacked  was  “ a woman  in  the  military  hospital  at  Steamer  Point,  who  had  heen  suffering  for  some  time  from 
dysentery  and  fever.  iShe  died."’ 
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reported  to  have  occurred  amongst  the  coolies  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  they 
were  engaged  in  unloading  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,*  one  of  which  appears  to  have 
proved  fatal  during  the  night  and  the  other  on  the  day  following.  It  is,  however,  not 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  first  fatal  case  had  any  connection  with  the  Columbian : 
the  man’s  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascertained,  and  he  is  not  included  in  the 
tabular  statement  appended  to  the  Committee’s  Eeport.  All  that  is  said  concerning 
him  is  contained  in  the  following  sentence  in  paragraph  9 of  the  Report : — “ As  it  was 
reported  that  another  coolie  who  had  been  employed  on  board  the  S.S.  Columbian  had 
died  during  the  night,  inquiries  were  at  once  instituted  ; ” but,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
no  precise  information  concerning  this  fatal  case  was  obtained,  and  the  only  noteworthy 
result  of  the  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  two  other  cholera-affected 
coolies  in  the  bazaar. 

That  germinating  organisms  should  be  capable  of  producing  such  alarming  symptoms, 
and  even  death,  within  so  few  hours  after  their  assumed  introduction  into  the  system, 
has  not,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  ever  been  seriously  suggested  before,  and  certainly  all  my 
own  experiments  with  such  organisms  are  wholly  opposed  to  any  such  assumption. 
Nor  would  the  view,  that  the  disease  may  have  been  caused  by  some  other  kind  of  virus 
or  poison  acquired  by  handling  the  rice  bags  on  board  the  Columbian  be  much  more 
tenable  than  the  germ  hypothesis,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  rice,  subsequent  to 
leaving  the  ship,  was  handled  and  eaten  in  the  settlement  with  complete  impunity. 
Nor,  further,  can  it  well  be  assumed  that  the  poison  was  of  a gaseous  character,  generated 
in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  for  at  least  two  of  the  coolies  attacked  were  known  not  to  have 
been  down  in  the  hold  at  all,  and  none  of  the  pilgrims  or  crew  were  in  the' slightest 
degree  affected. 

12.  Moreover,  the  previous  and  subsequent  history  of  the  vessel  is  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  that  she  was  tainted.  The  Port  Surgeon  had  visited  the  vessel  on  her 
arrival  after  a 13  days’  voyage  direct  from  Bombay,!  and  reported  that  “the  cargo 
was  inspected  by  him  and  he  found  it  sweet  and  clean;  the  hold  of  the  ship  was  also  dry 
and  clean;’’  and  further,  “the  ship  was  free  from  disease.”  Tlie  mortality  on  board 
pilgrim  ships  is  usually  exceedingly  high,  owing  to  the  aged,  sickly,  and  not  unfrequently 
moribund  condition  of  a large  proportion  of  the  pilgrims  who  start  for  Mecca.  On  this 
particular  voyage  five  died  out  of  a total  of  650  pilgrims,  the  deaths  in  all  these 
cases  being  ascribed  to  old  age  and  general  debility. 

13.  Two  of  the  crew  also  died,  one  being  a stoker,  who  died  on  the  29th  July, 
1 1 days  after  leaving  Bombay  and  three  days  before  reaching  Aden.  Of  this  latter 
casualty,  the  Committee  report — “ The  stoker  was  entered  in  the  return  by  the  Native 
Doctor  in  medical  charge  as  ‘ colic.’  The  circumstances  were  inquired  into  at  the  time, 
and  were  considered  so  free  from  suspicion  that  when  cholera  appeared  in  Aden  among 

* There  are  some  discrepancies  between  the  account  given  of  the  earlier  cases  in  paragraph  !)  of  the  Com- 
mittee’s Eeport  and  the  tabular  statement  appended  to  it.  The  data  as  given  in  the  text  are  adopted  here. 

f The  date  of  departure  from  Bombay  is  given  as  the  17th  in  one  of  the  papers  and  as  the  18th  in  others. 
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the  coolies,  further  inquiries  were  not  made.  Notes  were  not  made  at  the  time,  and 
the  special  facts  regarding  the  deaths  cannot  now  be  recollected.  On  tlie  return  of 
the  vessel,  incjuiries  were  made,  but  the  Native  Doctor  had  left  her,  and  the  Captain 
recollected  little  about  the  case  except  that  he  was  ill  for  two  or  three  days.  The  case 
was  associated,  to  the  best  of  the  recollection  of  the  Port  Surgeon,  with  fever.”  The 
Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  a “ certain  amount  of  sus[)icion  must  be  at- 
tached ” to  this  case.  Why,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  under-stand,  seeing  that,  if  there 
he  one  disease  which  a Native  Doctor,  or  indeed  any  other  native  of  India,  can  readily 
distinguish,  it  is  cholera.  Not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  anything  of  the  kind  had  been 
entertained  until  so  long  after  the  event  that  minute  details  of  the  illness  had  escaped 
the  recollection  of  everybody  who  could  be  questioned  as  to  them. 

14.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  vessel  in  the  voyage  to  Jeddah  and  the  return 
voyage  to  Bombay  also  goes  to  show  that  this  case  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cases 
of  cholera  which  afterwards  happened  at  Aden,  and,  in  fact,  to  exonerate  her  entirely 
from  all  connection  with  the  cholera  outbreak  at  this  settlement ; for  not  only  during 
her  stay  of  a whole  week  in  port  was  there  “ no  sickness  amongst  the  crew,  nor  amongst 
the  pilgrims  on  board  either  before  or  after  the  lower  hatches  had  been  taken  up  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  cargo,”  but  she  disembarked  the  pilgrims  at  Jeddah  without 
having  had  any  cholera,  and  called  again  at  Aden  on  her  return  journey  to  Bombay 
equally  free  from  suspicion.  As  the  Aden  Committee  remark : “ during  her  voyage 
to  Jeddah  and  during  her  return  voyage  to  Bombay  there  was  no  sickness  on  board.” 

15.  The  probability  is  that  the  disease  had  been  acquired  on  shore,  rather  than 
on  board  ship.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  cases  of  the  disease  which  wei’e  reported 
were  almost  entirely  restricted  to  coolies  who  had  been  working  on  board  the  steamer  ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  hard  labour  involved  in  discharging  cargo,  especially 
in  the  case  of  fasting  coolies,  may  have  expedited  the  manifestation  of  the  already 
latent  disease  amongst  them ; but  further  than  this  nothing  can  be  said.  Any  other 
hard  labour  at  this  particular  time  would  probably  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  The 
fact  that,  of  the  50  or  60  coolies  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  harbour,  the  lirst 
cases  of  the  disease  were  strictly  confined  to  men  residing  in  one  particular  locality, 
points  most  assuredly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  itself  was  acquired  in  the 
locality  where  these  particular  persons  dwelt  rather  than  on  a ship  in  which  coolies 
from  various  parts  of  the  Settlement  had  chanced  to  spend  a few  hours  together.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Committee’s  report  that  the  men,  “ after  finisliing  their  work, 
went  to  their  houses  at  Tawahi  or  Maala ; ” but  none  of  the  coolies  from  Maala  or  other 
parts  of  the  Settlement  were  attacked  for  some  weeks  subsequently,  and  of  those  who 
were  attacked,  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  of  them  had  been  on  board  the  Columbian. 
Moreover,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  earlier  cases  of  the  disease  occurred 
in  a woman  who  resided  in  the  same  locality  as  the  persons  first  affected,  but  who  had 
neither  been  on  board  the  ship,  nor  had  she  associated  with  those  coolies. 

16.  As  to  the  question  of  the  vitality  and  transportability  of  the  supposed  cholera 
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germs,  Deputy  Surgeon-Cteneral  ]\Ioore,  in  his  Memorandum  above  referred  to,  writes  : 
“ If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  generally  accepted  views  that  the  poison  of  cholera  is 
contained  in  the  evacuations  of  the  cholera-stricken,  the  conveyance  of  the  germs  of 
the  disease  to  Aden  may  be  accounted  for  as  plausibly  and  as  probably  as  anything 
which  cannot  be  positively  demonstrated.” 

The  analysis  which  has  been  made  of  the  facts  of  this  outbreak  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  shows  on  what  exceedingly  slender  grounds  such  a conclusion  is  based, 
even  assuming  that  what  are  referred  to  as  ‘‘the  generally  accepted  views”  are  correct. 
But  when  there  are  grounds,  based  on  the  results  of  very  many  carefully  conducted 
observations,  for  questioning  the  correctness  of  such  “ generally  accepted  views,”  the 
position  taken  by  the  Committee  and  by  Dr.  Moore  is  still  more  untenable.  Dr. 
Moore  writes  further : “ The  vitality  of  the  germ  would  be  preserved  by  the  absence 
of  the  great  puritier — oxygen  of  the  atmosphere — amongst  the  densely -packed  rice-bags 
in  the  hold.”  The  discovery  of  a cholera  germ  has  frequently  been  “authoritatively” 
announced,  and  organisms  of  the  most  varied  character  have  been  described  as  being 
the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  but  none  of  the  announcements  have  stood  the  test 
of  inquiry  ; moreover,  even  if  it  had  actually  been  demonstrated  that  a characteristic 
germ  had  been  detected  in  cholera,  it  could  hardly  be  assumed  that  its  power  of 
maintaining  its  vitality  was  lower  than  that  of  other  germs.  The  opinion  which  at 
present  is  predominant  as  to  the  vitality  of 'most  of  the  organisms  associated  with 
diseased  conditions  is  that  they  are,  practically,  indestructible — -that,  according  to  some, 
they  can  survive  even  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  If  cholera  be  due  to  germs  of  this 
kind,  the  wonder  is  that  not  only  Aden  but  also  more  distant  ports,  such  as  Brindisi, 
Marseilles  and  Southampton,  have  not,  during  recent  years  especially,  been  the  scenes 
of  frequent  outbursts  of  the  disease.  But  what  are  the  facts  as  regards  even  Aden, 
which  is  the  neai’est  of  these  ports  to  India? 

17.  Previous  to  1881,  cholera  had  not  appeared  at  Aden  for  fourteen  years,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  then  present  many  points  in  common  with 
those  observed  during  the  recent  outbreak  ; but  the  explanation  which  was  suggested 
as  to  its  origin  was  totally  different.  The  question  of  the  disease  having  been  brought 
by  a ship  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thought  of  on  that  occasion. 

18.  On  the  17th  June  1867  two  cases  of  the  disease  were  observed  in  the 
persons  of  Arabs  at  the  Settlement,  one  labouring  inside  and  the  other  outside  the 
fortifications.  On  the  following  day,  13  other  cases  occurred  amongst  a completely 
isolated  population  of  some  200  liberated  slaves  who  were  located  on  the  Twin  Rocks 
in  the  harbour,  about  1|  miles  from  the  shore.  That  same  evening  the  disease  broke 
out  in  the  Maala  village  and  other  localities  along  the  shore.  In  1867,  as  in  1881,  the 
disease  did  not  break  out  amongst  the  European  troops,  two  cases  only  having  been 
reported,  of  which  one  was  fatal.*  The  epidemic  appears  to  have  been  of  short  duration, 
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and  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  Settlement  is  stated  by  the  Assistant  Political 
Eesident  to  have  been  57.* 

19.  It  would  seem  that,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease  at  Aden  in 
1867,  it  was  known  to  have  been  prevalent  “in  the  little  District  of  Aleecan  in  the 
Foodthlee  country,”  about  40  miles  distant  from  the  Settlement,  and  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  the  disease  at  Aden  was  attributed  to  “ choleraic  blasts  ” from  that  direction. 
In  1881,  however,  cholera  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  outlying 
districts  previous  to  its  sudden  manifestation  in  the  Settlement,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  it  on  the  supposition  of  a “choleraic  blast”  could  not  well  be  entertained. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  observers  of  either  epidemic  that  the  disease 
could  have  originated  at  or  near  the  locality  in  which  the  sufferers  dwelt.! 

20.  The  possibility  of  the  disease  being  of  local  origin  has  been  very  generally 
ignored.  The  idea  that  cholera  originates  de  novo  in  India,  and  in  India  only,  and 
is  thence  disseminated  by  means  of  human  intercourse,  and  still  further  diffused  by 
rivers  or  by  the  wind,  has  taken  so  firm  a hold  on  the  minds  of  the  medical  profession 
and  the  public  at  large,  that  any  other  conceivable  method  of  the  origination  of  the 
disease  is  almost  completely  ignored,  notwithstanding  that  a long  array  of  facts  has 
been  recorded,  which  pi’ove  that  epidemic  outbursts  of  the  disease  occur  under  conditions 
when  none  of  these  factors  can  be  shown  to  exist. 

21.  The  influence  of  the  promulgation  of  current  theoretical  views  has  many  disad- 
vantages. What  the  essential  cause  may  be  is  wholly  unknown,  but  surely  it  is  wiser 
frankly  to  avow  our  ignorance  than  to  promulgate  purely  theoretical  doctrines  which 
tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  Governments  and  individuals  from  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  known  local  causes  of  ill-health,  and  which,  if  carried  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  would  seriously  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  and  prove  very  embarrassing 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations. 

22.  The  past  history  of  Aden  furnishes  strong  evidence  as  to  the  non-transportability 
of  cholera  by  ships.  So  does  that  of  the  Andamans.  For,  since  the  occupation  of  Aden 
in  1839,  we  have  accounts  of  five  epidemics  of  cholera  as  having  occurred  there — in 
1846,  1858,  1865,  1867,  and  lastly,  in  1881.  The  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869, 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  enormously  increased  communication  between  India  and 


* A Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Settlement  of  Aden  by  Captain  F.  M.  Hunter,  Assistant  Political 
Resident,  1877,  page  177.  In  this  work,  Captain  (now  Major)  Hunter  refers,  under  the  heading  “Natural 
Calamities,”  to  three  other  cholera  epidemics  at  Aden  previous  to  that  of  1867.  The  first,  in  1846,  after  a heavy 
fall  of  rain— the  disease  breaking  out  at  Mokha,  under  similar  circumstances,  on  the  very  same  day.  The  attack 
lasted  38  days  at  Aden,  and  “about  386  persons  were  carried  off,  of  whom  20  were  Europeans.”  The  second 
epidemic  was  in  1858,  on  which  occasion  15  Europeans  and  560  Natives  died  from  the  disease  ; and  the  third  was 
in  1865 — May  to  August — when  1 European  and  53  Natives  died. 

t Evidence  illustrative  of  this  aspect  of  the  general  question  will  be  found  in  a report  submitted  a few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  and  myself  : “ Cholera  in  relation  to  certain  Physical  Phenomena:  Being  a 

contribution  to  the  Special  Cholera  Inquiry  sanctioned  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War 
and  for  India,”  and  which  was  published  in  the  Thirteenth  Anntial  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India  ; and  also  (in  part)  in  the  Practitioner  for  April  and  May  1878. 
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Aden  since  that  period,  the  interval  between  the  last  epidemic  and  that  of  1867  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  intervals  between  the  two  preceding  epidemics.  A 
practical  experiment  of  this  kind,  and  one  on  so  large  a scale,  cannot  be  lightly  set 
aside  in  favour  of  purely  theoretical  views,  however  ingeniously  and  earnestly  those 
views  may  be  advanced,  and  however  eminent  those  who  promulgate  them  may  be.* 

23.  In  conclusion,  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  enter  thus  fully  into  the  details 
of  the  recent  cholera  ontbreak  at  Aden,  and  especially  as  regards  its  supposed  direct 
importation  from  Bombay  by  means  of  the  S.  S.  Cohimbian.  The  view  that  the  disease 
was  so  introduced  has  already  been  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  some  sanitary  authorities 
in  Europe  ; and,  possibly,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  unless  meanwhile  the  opportunity 
be  taken  of  placing  the  facts  on  record,  the  mere  “ opinion  ” of  the  present  time  may 
come  to  be  referred  to  as  a well-authenticated  incident,  and  the  history  of  the 
S.  S.  Columbian  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  transportability  of  cholera  by  means 
of  ships,  regarding  which  there  can  be  no  question. 

Simla, 

20th  June,  1882. 


* The  convict  settlement  in  the  Andaman  Islands  likewise  furnishes  a striking  illustration  of  the  non- 
transportability of  cholera  by  means  of  ships.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  within  three  days  of  India  and  two 
of  Burma,  and  that  constant  communication  has  been  kept  up  between  it  and  the  two  countries  during  the 
last  five-and-twenty  years,  not  a single  epidemic  of  choler.'i  has  occurred  amongst  a population  of  (at  jn-esent) 
over  lO,000  convicts,  although  cases  have  on  some  occasions  been  imported  there,  and  have  died  from  the  disease 
after  landing.  Nearly  all  the  food  for  the  convicts  is  imported  fro.m  Calcutta — a place  from  which  cholera  is 
never  wholly  absent. 
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THE  ‘‘COMMA-SHAPED  BACILLUS”  ALLECED  TO  BE 

THE 

CAUSE  OF  CHOLERA. 

BY 

Surgeon-Major  T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B., 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  PATHOLOGY,  ARMY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

September  1st,  1884. 


With  a view  of  studying  the  phase  which  the  cholera  question  has  now  entered 
upon,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the 
German  Cholera  Commission  in  Egypt  and  India,  I availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
which  the  present  vacation  at  the  Army  Medical  School  afforded  of  proceeding  to 
Alarseilles,  where  the  disease  has  been  prevalent  since  the  end  of  June.  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer  was  so  kind  as  to  enlist  for  me  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  Le  Eoy  de 
Mdricourt,  Mddecin  en  Chef  of  the  French  Navy,  who,  in  various  ways,  did  his 
utmost  to  further  my  wishes.  Dr.  Marroiu,  the  Chief  of  the  Sanitary  Department 
in  Marseilles,  was  so  good  as  to  introduce  me  to  the  authorities  of  the  Pharo 
Hospital,  where  the  cholera  cases  are  treated,  and  where,  with  the  permission  of 
the  principal  medical  officer.  Dr.  Trastour,  I was  able  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
the  disease,  and  to  collect  material  for  studying  afresh  the  microscopy  of  the  intestinal 
discharges. 

Before,  however,  referring  to  the  results  of  my  own  observations,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  epitomise  the  published  history  of  the  German  Commission ; to  point 
out  the  salient  features  of  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  Egypt  and  in  India ; 
and  to  make  a few  brief  comments  on  such  of  the  circumstances  and  conclusions  as 
appear  to  call  for  notice.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Commission  in  Egypt, 
Dr.  Robert  Koch  reported,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  that  no  special 
micro-parasites  had  been  discovered  in  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys, 
i.i  the  liver  in  cholera,  but  that  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  permeated 
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by  certain  bacilli  which  nearly  resembled  in  size  and  form  the  bacilli  found  in 
glanders.  As  is  well  known  these  bacilli  are  straight,  and  are,  in  fact,  uncommonly 
like  the  ordinary  microphytes  associated  with  decay.  Dr.  Koch  also  states  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  that  he  had,  previous  to  proceeding  to  Egypt,  found 
similar  bacilli  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  four  natives  of  India,  but  that 
he  had  then  looked  upon  them  as  due  to  merely  post-mortem  changes.  When  he 
came  to  Egypt,  however,  and  found  these  same  bacilli  in  the  intestines  of  perfectly 
fresh  cases,  he  felt  that  an  important  link  was  furnished  towards  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  disease  in  Egypt  with  Indian  cholera. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  specimens  from  India  which  Dr.  Koch  had 
examined  were  those  which  were  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Imperial  Health  Depart- 
ment in  Berlin,  by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India.  These 
consisted  of  numerous  dry-cover  glass  specimens  of  blood  which  I had  collected  from 
several  cholera  patients,  and  of  portions  of  the  viscera  of  four  natives  who  had  died 
of  the  disease.  All  these  were  examined  by  me  before  they  were  despatched,  and 
portions  of  each  were  reserved  for  further  study.  I had  heard  nothing  further  of 
them,  but  the  publication  of  the  remarks  above  referred  to  in  Dr.  Koch’s  Report  of 
September  17th,  1883,  from  Alexandria,  recalled  them  to  my  mind,  and  I was 
glad  to  infer  that  my  own  negative  results  had  been  confirmed  in  Berlin.  As 
already  observed,  no  importance  had  been  originally  attached  to  the  organisms  which 
were  present  in  the  intestinal  mucosa.  During  the  last  six  months  I have  examined 
hundreds  of  stained  microtome-sections  of  these  four,  and  of  other  specimens  of 
cholera  intestines  in  my  possession,  and  have  found  that  when  the  mucosa  is 
infiltrated  with  microphytes  at  all  they  are  either  micrococci,  bacteria,  or  long-oval, 
and  straight  bacilli. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission,  dated  Calcutta,-^: February  2nd,  1884,  Dr.  Koch, 
however,  announces  for  the  first  time  that  the  specific  bacillus  of  cholera  is  curved 
or  comma-shaped,  and  not  straight,  so  that  apparently  it  had  become  necessary  to 
abandon  the  microbe  first  fixed  upon.  Assuming  that  the  four  specimens  from 
natives  of  India  which  had  been  examined  by  Dr.  Koch  were  those  which  passed 
through  my  hands,  the  evidence  they  furnish  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  as  in  not  one  of  them  have  I been  able  to  detect  any  invasion  by 
unmistakable  “ commas,”  though  at  least  one  of  the  specimens  may  fairly  be 
characterised  as  abundantly  inhltrated  (in  the  manner  described  by  Dr.  Koch)  by 
straight  (and  as  I prefer  to  call  them)  putrefactive  bacilli.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  therefore,  any  extensive  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
in  cholera  by  comma-shaped  bacilli  must  be  exceedingly  rare  ; and  this,  I believe, 
is  likewise  the  experience  of  the  members  of  the  late  French  Cholera  Commission, 
MM.  Straus,  Roux,  and  Nocard,  whose  acquaintance  I had  the  pleasure  of  making 
at  M.  Pasteur’s  laboratory  on  my  return  through  Paris. 

Whilst  at  Marseilles  I had,  as  already  stated,  opportunities  of  observing 
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numerous  specimens  of  choleraic  excreta,  and  found  that  comma-shaped  bacilli  were, 
more  or  less  conspicuously,  present  in  all  of  them,  though  in  some  instances 
more  than  one  slide  had  to  be  examined  befoi-e  any  could  be  satisfactorily  detected. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  discharges  in  which  these  organisms 
were  present  manifested  an  acid  reaction  when  tested  with  litmus  paper.  As  Dr. 
Koch  himself  remarks,  the  proportion  which  the  comma-shaped  bacilli  bear  to 
other  organisms  in  the  dejecta  varies  greatly.  In  some  instances  only  one  or  two 
specimens  -are  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  while  in  others  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  Drs.  Nicati  and  Kietsch  (who  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  disease  at  Marseilles)  were  so  kind  as  to  show  me  a specimen 
of  choleraic  material  they  had  obtained  from  the  small  intestine,  in  which  the 
“ commas  ” existed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  organisms.  This  is  a 
condition,  however,  which,  I understand,  is  exceedingly  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
I have  seen  samples  of  choleraic  dejecta  in  which  totally  different  organisms  pre- 
vailed to  a like  exclusion  of  others ; and  in  one  instance  at  Marseilles  spirilla  of 
various  sizes  and  forms  were  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  micro-organisms  present. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  selection  of  the  comma-shaped  bacilli  as  the  rnateries  morhl 
of  cholera  appears  to  be  entirely  arbitrary. 

Dr.  Koch  and  his  colleagues  have  adduced  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  are 
more  pernicious  than  any  other  microbe ; indeed,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  sole 
argument  of  any  weight  which  has  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  comma- 
shaped  bacillus  being  the  cause  of  cholera  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  every  case  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  German  Commission  had 
not  succeeded  in  finding  it  in  any  other.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
cholera  process  may  in  some  way  favour  the  growth  of  these  bacilli,  and  that 
these  are  not  necessarily  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Koch  remarks  in  the  report 
from  C-alcutta  above  cited,  that  such  a view  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  to  be  assumed  “ that  the  alimentary  canal  of  a person  stricken  with  cholera 
must  have  already  contained  these  particular  bacteria;  and,  seeing  that  they  have 
invariably  been  found  in  the  comparatively  large  number  of  cases  of  the  disease 
both  in  Egypt  and  India — two  wholly  separate  countries, — it  would  be  necessary  to 
assume,  further,  that  every  individual  must  harbour  them  in  his  system.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  case,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  comma-like  bacilli  are 
never  found  except  in  cases  of  cholera.’’ 

Had  Dr.  Koch  and  his  colleagues  submitted  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces — the  very  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal — to  a careful  microscopic 
examination  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  they  have  submitted  the  alvine 
discharges,  I feel  persuaded  that  such  a sentence  as  the  foregoing  would  not  have  been 
written,  seeing  that  comma-like  bacilli  identical  in  size,  form,  and  in  their  reaction 
with  aniline  dyes,  with  those  found  in  choleraic  dejecta,  are  ordinarily  present  in 
the  mouth  of  perfectly  healthy  persons. 
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[Since  this  memorandum  was  submitted  I have  observed  that  Dr.  Koch  states, 
in  his  recent  address  on  the  subject,  that  after  his  return  to  Berlin  he  had 
examined,  amongst  other  things,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  for  comma-shaped 
bacilli,  but  had  found  none;  and,  further,  that  he  had  consulted  persons  of  much 
experience  in  bacterial  researches  as  to  whether  they  had  ever  seen  such  organisms, 
and  was  told  that  they  had  not.  It  may  be  of  assistance  to  future  observers  if  I 
give  the  dimensions  of  half-a-dozen  comma-shaped  bacilli,  as  found  in  each  of  the 
following  situations:  (a)  In  the  alvine  discharges  of  three  cholera-affected  persons;  (\i)  in 
the  small  intestine  of  a person  who  had  died  of  the  disease,  and  in  whom  they 
existed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  organisms ; (c)  in  a cultivation  of  them 
in  agar-agar  jelly ; and  (d)  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  three  healthy 
persons,  ranging  from  four  to  fifty  years  of  age.  The  measurements  were  made 
(with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  B.Sc.  Loud.)  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  1,000  diameters,  a Powell  and  Lealand’s  of  an  inch  oil- 

immersion  lens,  with  a wide  angle  condenser,  being  used.]  The  results  appear  in  the 
following  table  : — 


Length  and  Width  (in  Micro-millimetres*)  of  Comma-shaped  Bacilli  in  Choleraic 
Material  and  Secretions  of  the  Mcndh  in  health. 


Numbers. 

Choleeaic  Matebi.il.  I 

Secretions  of  the  Mouth  in 
Health. 

Alvine  di.scharges. 

Intestinal 

contents. 

[autopsy.] 

Cultivation 
in  agar-agar 
jelly. 

T. 

II. 

III. 

II. 

III. 

r 

r- 

r 

1 

2-4  X 0-40 

2-0x0-()0 

1 -1  X 0-25 

2 0 xO-40 

1-6  X 0-40 

2-0  X 0-50 

1-4  X 0-35 

1-5  X 0-50 

2 

2-6  X 0-40 

2-5  X 0-65 

1-8  X 0-95 

1-2  X 0-40 

1-4  X 0-00 

1-3  X 0-35 

2-0  X 0-40 

1-3  X 0-50 

•S 

2-0  X 0-.‘)0 

:t-2  X 0-70 

2 0 X 0-60 

1-5  X 0-45 

1-8x0-50 

l-()  X 0-40 

1-7  X 0-40 

1-0  xO-,30 

4 

2-2  X 0-4.5 

:t-o  X 0-70 

.:40x0-70 

l-:4  X o-oo 

2-0  X 0-50 

1-2  x0-35f 

1-3  X 0-45 

1-2x0-40 

r> 

2-8  X 0-35t 

2-5  X ()-60 

.2-2  X 0-50 

2-1  X 0-50t 

2-i:x0-4.5t 

2-2  X 0-05 

2-1  X 0-50 

2-7  X 0-50 

0 

1-5  X 0-35 

2-0  X 0-50 

1-6  X 0-40 

1-2  X 0-50 

1-1x0-35  1 

2-0x0-40 

2-8  X 0-40f 

1-4x0-55 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  this  statement  to  the  test;  and  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  methods  ordinarily  adopted  for  staining  and  mounting  fungal 
organisms  of  this  character,  no  special  directions  need  be  given.  The  procedure 
followed  by  me  to  demonstrate  these  “ commas  ” in  the  saliva  is  precisely  that 
adopted  for  finding  them  in  the  dejections.  A little  saliva  should  be  placed  on  a 
cover-glass  (preferably  in  the  morning  before  the  teeth  are  brushed),  and  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly,  either  spontaneously  or  aided  by  a gentle  heat.  The  dry  film  thus 
obtained  should  be  floated  for  a minute  or  two  with  one  or  other  of  the  ordinary 
solutions  of  aniline  dyes  adopted  for  such  purposes,  such,  for  example,  as  fuchsine, 
gentian-violet,  or  methylene  blue.  The  cover  should  then  be  gently  rinsed  with 
distilled  water,  and  the  film  re-dried  thoroughly.  The  preparation  may  now  be 
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mounted  in  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in  benzol,  and  should  be 
examined  under  a jVth  or  x’li^h  of  an  inch  oil-immersion  lens. 

As  in  choleraic  discharges  so  in  the  saliva,  the  number  of  the  comma-shaped 
bacilli  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  ditferent  persons,  and  at  different  times  in 
the  same  person.  Sometimes  only  one  or  two  “ commas  ” will  be  seen  in  the  field, 
at  others  a dozen  may  be  counted,  and,  occasionally,  little  colony-groups  of  them  may 
be  found  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  slide. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  and  as  bearing  upon  what  has  been  already 
said  regarding  the  general  absence  of  comma-shaped  bacteria  from  the  intestinal 
mucosa  itself,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  manifest  any  special  tendency  for  attacking 
the  decaying  epithelial  scales  of  the  mouth,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  found  free  in  the  fluid,  the  epithelium  being  studded  with  other 
bacterial  forms. 

Persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  dried  saliva-films  will 
probably  be  surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  the  organisms  which  are,  more 
or  less,  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  mouth,  and  especially  at  the  number  of  spirilla 
with  which  the  fluid  is  generally  crowded. 

The  alvine  discharges  in  cholera  sometimes  swarm  with  precisely  similar  spi*al 
organisms,  and  indeed,  as  has  long  been  known,  the  fluid  exuded  into  the  intestines 
in  this  disease  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  and  allied  microbes.  But, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience — -dating  from  1869 — of  the  microscopic  examination  of 
such  a fluid  goes,  all  the  microphytes  ordinarily  found  in  it  are  likewise  to  be  found,  to 
a greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  unaffected 
persons.  And  with  reference  to  the  comma- like  bacilli  found  in  cholera,  to  which 
such  virulent  properties  have  been  ascribed,  I shall  continue  to  regard  them  as 
identical  in  their  nature  with  those  ordinarily  present  in  the  saliva  until  it  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  they  are  physiologically  different. 

[This  memorandum  was  originally  published  in  the.  Lancet  of  Sept.  20th,  1884, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  Sir 
Thomas  Crawford.  “ The  culminating  point  of  importance  in  the  memorandum  is  the 
announcement  that  curved  or  comma-shaped  bacilli,  identical  in  size,  form,  and  in  their 
reaction  to  aniline  dyes  with  those  found  in  cholera,  are  ordinarily  present  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouths  of  perfectly  healthy  persons”  {1.  c.  p.  497).] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURAL  IIISTOKA'  OF  PARASITIC  FUNGI  GENERALLA'. 

The  importance  of  undertaking  a series  of  systematic  observations  with  a view  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  certain  disease-processes  and  growtlis 
of  a vegetable  character  has  for  a long  time  been  impressed  upon  us,  and  we  have 
for  several  years  past  kept  records  of  investigations  bearing  more  or  less  directly 
on  this  subject.  Hitherto,  however,  our  reports  on  fungi  and  allied  organisms  have 
referred  to  the  question  of  the  actual  presence  of  an}"  such  vegetations,  not  palpably 
adventitious,  in  connection  with  certain  special  diseases  and  particularly  with  cholera. 
Having  failed  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  sufficient  evidence  to  support 
the  doctrine  that  any  such  growths  are  necessarily  associated  with  these  particular 
classes  of  disease,  we  decided  on  ascertaining,  if  possible,  whether  in  the  diseased 
conditions  in  which  characteristic  fungoid  growths  are  knowp  to  exist  beyond  dispute, 
the  latter  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  particular  malady. 
In  undertaking  this  work  we  were  aware  that  it  was  taking  a step  backward — treading 
the  ladder  a step  lower  down  than  that  on  which  we  commenced  our  work.  We  saw 
no  alternative,  however,  but  to  do  this,  as  personal  observation  had  taught  us  that 
certain  fundamental  data,  which  we  had  originally  taken  for  granted  as  established, 
were  not  entitled  to  such  unreserved  reliance.  .Some  of  these  observations  we  have 
now  proposed  to  detail. 

We  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
discuss  the  purely  botanical  questions,  which,  though  so  intimately  associated  with 
phyto-pathological  studies,  belong,  nevertheless,  more  to  the  province  of  the  professional 
botanist  than  to  that  of  the  pathologist  : such  questions,  for  example,  as  the  relation 
existing  between  fungi  and  algau  The  true  character  of  the  vegetations  which  occupv 

* From  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitarj"  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  Indi.a. 
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debateable  land  between  fungi  and  algte — aquatic  fungi,  Achlya,  Saprolegnia,  and  the 
like — is  of  itself  a question  sufficiently  difficult  to  occupy  the  undivided  attention 
of  botanical  expei’ts  for  years  to  come,  so  that  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  excuse  for  leaving  such  questions  to  those  in  whose  province  they  lie  and 
restricting  ourselves  to  their  pathological  bearing.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this 
course,  as  there  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  many  examples  on  record  of  the  great 
hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  diseases  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  pathologists  and  botanists  having  trespassed  on  each  other's 
domains.  This  is  an  evil  which  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  avoid. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  many  reasons  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  employment 
of  one  term  whilst  describing  the  particular  vegetations  under  discussion ; and  as 
it  is  only  very  rarely  that  what,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are 
regarded  as  “ algae  ” manifest  truly  parasitic  proclivities,  we  shall  refer  to  them  as 
“ fungi  ” simply. 

The  opinion  that  fungi  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  inducing  disease  is  not 
an  unnatural  one,  seeing  that  they  are  the  most  constant  of  all  the  attendants  on 
disease  and  decay.  Their  germs  are  known  to  be  universally  distributed,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiar  conditions  required  for  their  development,  their  depredations 
would  be  past  conception.  Fortunately  nature  has  fixed  a very  potent  barrier  between 
a sporule  and  the  organized  material  upon  which  it  may  chance  to  settle,  and 
which,  were  it  not  for  this  barrier,  it  would  speedily  appropriate  to  its  own  use. 
This  barrier  is  healthy  life.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  living  matter  of  the 
tissues  of  any  animal,  so  long  as  it  retains  its  vitality  undiminished,  is  liable  to 
succumb  to  the  attacks  of  a fungus.  Should  a spore  be  brought  into  contact  with 
bioplasm  whose  vitality  is  impaired,  however,  the  changes  in  the  latter  which  such 
impairment  implies  may  be  of  such  a kind  as  to  transform  it  into  most  suitable  pabulum 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  former.  The  impairment  of  vitality  may  be  due  either 
to  disease  or  be  a normal  process,  the  result  of  age  : whether  the  change  be  normal 
or  abnormal  matters  little  to  the  fungus — it  grows  and  multiplies  wherever  it  finds 
material  exactly  suited  to  it. 

It  is  the  less  vitalized  portions  of  animals  that  are  prone  to  epiphytic  attacks — 
portions  which  have  little  or  no  power  of  repair.  Hence  the  epidermic  tissues,  the 
wing  covers  and  articular  plates  of  flies  and  insects,  branchial  plates  of  fishes,  and 
the  like,  are  the  parts  on  which  fungi  are  most  commonly  found.  In  such  cases 
the  vegetable  organisms  do  not  attack  the  living  material,  but  what  has  ceased  to 
undergo  any  active  nutritive  changes  and  is  virtually  dead,  excreted  material.  With 
regard  to  those  instances  in  which  it  is  known  that,  fungi  are  associated  with  the 
existence  of  disease  during  life,  it  is  far  from  proven  in  any  single  case  that  the 
disease  was  not  present  prior  to  the  fungus.  For  example,  it  is  most  strongly 
maintained  by  many  observers  that  it  is  only  the  sickly  silkworm  that  is  ever  attacked 
by  fungi,  and  that  inoculation  can  only  be  eflected  after  the  worm  has  sickened. 
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There  is  another  barrier  to  the  unlimited  development  of  fungi,  although  of 
less  import  so  far  as  the  growth  of  the  mere  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus  is 
concerned,  and  that  is  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  for  its  nourishment.  Even  with 
regard  to  animal  parasites  this  feature  is  particularly  evident  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  entozoa,  hut  epizoa  also  are  limited  to  certain  animals  and  even  to  certain 
defined  areas  of  the  body.  This  law  applies  as  strictly  with  regard  to  fungi  as  to 
the  higher  plants  ; one  spore  will  sprout  and  rapidly  cover  a surface  with  mould 
where  another  will  not  manifest  the  slightest  indication  of  growth. 

Some  leaves  become  the  hosts  of  certain  fungi  only — their  entire  surface  being 
equally  liable  to  attack ; whereas  it  is  only  on  a very  limited  area  of  other  leaves 
that  another  species  will  develop  at  all.  In  Calcutta,  for  instance,  the  leaves  of 
Hibiscus  rosce  sinensis,  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  almost  invariably  present 
a fungus  on  their  surface,  whose  growth  is  strictly  limited  to  the  point  on  the 
under-surface,  where  the  petiole  enters  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  and  which  does 
not  spread  beyond  this  spot  notwithstanding  the  production  of  an  abundant  development 
of  mycelium  and  sporular  elements.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  spot  a peculiar 
secretion  is  pi’esent  which  furnishes  suitable  pabulum  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
particular  fungus. 

As  already  mentioned,  even  some  animals,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  leaf,  wdiile 
in  perfect  health,  appear  to  furnish  a secretion  which  throughout  life  and  without 
detriment  to  their  health,  supports  the  growth  of  some  particular  fungus  at  a particular 
spot ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  morbid  secretions  resulting  from  disease 
in  others  furnish  the  special  pabulum  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  fungi  constantly  forming  so  prominent  a feature  in  the  appearance  of  such 
animals  both  before  and  after  death. 

Of  animal  tissues  none  are  more  frequently  affected  by  fungi  during  life  than 
the  bodies  of  insects  of  various  kinds ; but  whether  the  tissues  are  ever  attacked 
during  perfect  health  is,  as  already  mentioned,  a question  still  warmly  disputed. 
This  point,  although  it  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  of  very  tritling  moment, 
is  nevertheless  of  the  utmost  importance  in  estimating  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  the  infiuence  which  fungi  exert  on  the  production  and  maintenance  of  disease. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  bodies  of  flies,  beetles,  bees  and  such-like,  when  affected 
with  fungi,  are  found,  when  examined  after  death,  to  have  been  permeated  through 
and  through  by  mycelial  threads,  would  be  most  significant  were  it  known  beyond 
doubt  that  the  tissues  in  question  were  not  diseased  before  the  advent  of  the  fungus 
— that  the  fungus  did  not  follow  the  disease  as  the  roots  of  a plant  creep  towards 
a stream. 

Should  it,  however,  be  demonstrated  that  in  any  disease  the  growth  of  a fungus 
in  a living  subject  can  be  limited  not  only  to  certain  tissues,  but  to  certain  completely 
isolated  portions  of  such  tissues,  the  question  would  be  very  much  simplified ; suet 
evidence  would  point  to  the  dependence  of  the  fungoid  growths  on  some  peculiar 
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condition  in  those  localised  spots.  It  would,  further,  be  evident  that  however  extensive, 
in  some  cases,  the  modification  in  the  aspect  and  effects  of  the  disease  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a fungus  might  be,  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  vole  of  the  latter 
in  the  malady  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  its  development  depended 
upon  some  previous  change  in  the  normal  tissues. 

What  our  own  'conclusions  are  with  regard  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the 
disease  in  which  we  have  specially  studied  it,  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
account  of  a series  of  observations  extending  over  a period  of  several  years.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  narrative  as  much  as  a})pears  to  be  consonant  with  the 
desire  that  readers  may  be  able  to  infer  the  extent  and  to  know  exactly  the  character 
of  these  observations,  and  thus  be  able  to  judge  whether  or  not  we  have  worked  at 
the  subject  in  such  a way  as  to  entitle  us  to  form  an  independent  opinion. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  EVIDENCE  RECORDED  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  FUNOAL  ORIGIN  OF  THE  MADURA-FOOT  AND 
HAND-DISEASE,  OR  FUNGUS-DISEASE  OF  INDIA. 

The  disease  which  we  have  selected  as  being  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  we 
had  in  view — the  “ Fungus-disease  of  India  ” — has  been  investigated  with  the  greatest 
diligence  and  care  by  Dr.  H.  Vandyke  Carter  of  Bombay,  to  whom  the  profession  is 
indebted  for  by  far  the  fullest  information  it  possesses  with  regard  to  the  affection, 
and  who  certainly  was  the  first  to  describe  accurately  the  minute  characters  of  the  black 
particles  frequently  found  in  connection  with  it.  His  published  observations  date  as 
far  back  as  March  1860,  since  which  period  several  communications  have  appeared 
from  his  pen.*  These  he  has  summarised  and  supplemented  in  a very  able  monograph 
on  the  subject  published  during  the  past  year.f 

Dr.  E.  W.  Eyre  also  has  written  a concise  description  of  the  disease,  as  wdtnessed 
by  himself  {Indian  Ann<ds  of  Medical  Science,  No.  XII,  pp.  513  and  813,  1860). 
He  mentions  that  Garrison-Surgeon  Godfrey  of  Madras  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  affection,  under  the  designation  of  “ Tubercular  disease  of  the  foot,”  and  that 
he  published  an  account  of  some  cases  observed  by  him  since  1844,  in  the  Lancet,  10th 
June,  1846.  The  malady  has,  therefore,  been  known  to  the  profession  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

No  special  interest  was,  however,  taken  in  the  matter  until  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter, 

* Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  P>omhay,  Vol.  VI,  1860. 

Ditto  ditto,  Vol.  VII,  1860. 

Ditto  ditto,  Vol.  VIII,  1862. 

Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  ; Vol.  XXIV,  1873. 

t “ Mycetoma,  or  the  Fungus-disease  of  India  ” — Loudon  ; J.  and  A.  Churchill,  1874. 
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as  already  mentioned,  the  Keverend  M.  ,1.  Berkeley,*  and  Mr.  H.  .1.  Carter,  F.K.S.,  \ 
published  the  result  of  their  personal  observations.  The  papers  of  these  distinguished 
observers  were  followed  by  those  of  many  others,  so  that  the  bibliography  of  the  disease 
at  ipresent  occupies  no  inconsiderable  space  in  our  medical  literature.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  may  desire  further  details  on  this  jjoint  will  tinfl  a caireful  'resuiihe  of  the 
greater  part  of  what  has  been  written  concerning  the  disease  in  Dr.  Carter’s  valuable 
monograph.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely  to  refer,  generally,  to  what 
the  three  writers  above  mentioned  have  written,  more  especially  to  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  and  Mr.  Berkeley,  with  whom  chiefly  rest  alike  the  credit  and 
the  responsibility  which  is  attached  to  tlie  observations  and  the  deductions  which  have 
been  promulgated  with  regard  to  the  disease. 

According  to  Dr.  Carter  the  affection  manifests  itself  under  two  forms,  each 
presenting  a different  state  of  the  same  disease:  (1)  the  black  or  niel<i/noi<i,  and  (2) 
the  pale  or  ochroid,  varieties.  There  is,  further,  a phase  of  the  disease  characterised 
by  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of  pink  granules,  so  that,  practically,  the  malady  has 
been  described  as  presenting  three  varieties.  Although  the  phase  of  the  disease  last- 
mentioned  is  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  significance  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  now  commonly  accepted — a view  typified 
in  the  name  “ Mycetoma  " given  to  it  by  Dr.  Carter  and  adopted  by  the  London  Koyal 
College  of  Physicians  in  its  “ Nomenclature  of  Diseases.” 

As  far  as  external  appearances  go,  the  two  leading  forms  have  much  in  common. 
There  is  considerable  distortion  of  the  foot  or  hand  affected,  an  increase  of  size,  more 
or  less  marked,  in  all  directions  ; there  are  numerous,  somewhat  mammillated,  apertures, 
communicating  with  cavities  of  various  sizes  and  channels  of  various  lengths  in  the 
subjacent  tissues.  The  materials  which  escape  through  these  apertures  differ  in  the  two 
forms : in  the  dark  variety  the  fluid  which  oozes  from  the  foot  frequently  contains 
brownish-black  granules,  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  rougher  description  of  gunpowder; 
whereas  in  the  pale  variety  little  particles,  bearing  a considerable  resemlilauce  to  fish- 
roe,  are  very  commonly  seen. 

On  section  also  the  state  of  the  hard  and  soft  tissues  presents  much  in  common  : 
(ai)  numerous  lined  cavities  generally  communicating  with  each  other  by  means  of 
sinuous  channels  ; (6)  softening  and  excavations,  more  especially  of  the  tarsal  and  carpal 
bones,  but  frequently  also  involving  the  long  hones ; and  (c)  the  packing  of  these 
cavities  with  a hard,  dark  substance  in  the  black  variety,  and  with  a more  or  less 
soft,  yellowish,  fatty  or  gelatinous  substance  mixed  with  globular  roe-like  particles 
in  the  other. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  these  two  substances,  so  different  in  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye,  that  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter’s  observations  and  deductions  are  of  such 

* Intellectual  Observer.  No.  X,  November  1862.  .Journal  of  Linncan  Society,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  i;i5,  lS6.i. 
t Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist..  Vol.  IX.  1862.  .Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Vol.  VlII,  I86.0. 
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importance ; not  only  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  particular  malady  in  which 
these  peculiar  substances  are  found,  but  to  that  class  of  diseases — a class  at  present 
very  large  and  still  on  the  increase — whose  existence  and  extension  is  attributed  solely 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  vegetable  parasites. 

Briefly  stated,  Dr.  Carter  describes  the  dark  material  in  the  first  variety  of  the 
affection  as  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a fungus  in  its  sclerotial  form,  i.e.,  one  of 
the  “resting”  states  common  to  fungi  and  somewhat  analogous  to  the  “resting”  states 
of  perennial  plants — examples  of  which  are  furnished  by  bulbs  and  tubers  of  various 
kinds.  The  substance  found  filling  the  cavities  in  the  pale  variety  is  considered  to  be 
indicative  of  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease  due  to  “a  change — seemingly  a degenera- 
tion”— of  the  darkened  masses. 

The  fact  that  a pink  mould  has  been  developed  in  connection  with  specimens  of 
both  varieties  has  served  as  a link  between  the  dark  and  the  pale  material ; and  this 
link  has,  so  to  speak,  been  completed  by  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Carter  has  observed 
a case  of  the  disease — practically  forming,  as  before  mentioned,  a third  variety,  in  which 
a pink  coloration  of  the  tissues,  associated  with  innumerable  pink  particles — “ fujigus- 
bodies,”  were  its  characteristic  features.  Here,  therefore,  we  seem  to  have  the  key 
to  the  arch  which  sustains  the  hypothesis  that  the  IMadura-foot  and  hand-disease  is 
originated  and  propagated  by  means  of  a peculiar  fungus. 

It  is  consequently  of  importance  that  all  who  desire  to  form  a correct  estimate 
of  the  value  of  so  impoalant  and  popular  a doctrine — of  importance  were  it  only  because 
of  its  popularity — and  absolutely  incumbent  on  such  as  by  their  writings  promulgate 
views  based,  as  far  as  the  human  subject  is  concerned,  almost  entirely  on  this  peculiar 
malady,  to  examine  this  particular  point  closely.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
following  particulars  comprise  all  that  has  been  published  with  regard  to  the  pink 
mould  and  the  pink  particles.  With  regard  to  these  two  sets  of  observations,  it  may 
be  noted  that,  in  the  first  instance,  attention  was  arrested  by  the  occurrence  of  pink 
particles  comparable  to  “ red-pepper  grains  ” in  the  diseased  tissue,  accompanied  by 
some  pink  staining. 

Some  time  subsequently  it  was  observed  that  a pink  or  crimson-coloured  mould 
had  developed  on  separate  specimens  of  the  ochroid  variety  on  two  different  occasions, 
and  on  particles  of  it  placed  in  boiled  rice-paste: — (1)  on  the  exposed  portion  of  a 
foot  which  had  been  macerating  in  water  for  eighteen  months — the  growth  extending 
“ even  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle  ; ” (2)  on  a preparation  which  “ had  been  put  into  a 
bottle  with  some  fresh  spirit  ” for  preservation  about  two  months  previously  ; the  part 
of  the  specimen  which  was  above  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of 
the  spirit,  acquired  “ a red  tinge,  and  soon  after  there  appeared  a thick  layer  of  crimson 
mould  ; ” and  (3)  in  connection  with  some  soft  particles  from  a foot  which  had  been 
placed  in  some  boiled  rice-paste  a day  after  amputation:  ten  days  afterwards  buff  and 
green  moulds  were  observed,  and  a few  days  later  a red  tint  was  distinguishable,  and 
stained  filaments  were  traced  to  the  particles. 
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A similar  mould  was  obtained  on  four  occasions  in  connection  with  fragments  of 
black  particles  obtained  from  specimens  of  the  dark  or  melanoid  variety  : — 

(1)  Some  of  these  particles  from  a newly  amputated  foot  were  mixed  with  a 
little  cotton  soil  “ moistened  with  animal  juices  ” and  kept  for  two  years  and  nine  months 
unopened.  It  was  then  observed  that  a thin  reddish  film  had  appeared  on  the  still 
moist  surface  like  that  noticed  on  the  salt  pans  in  the  marshes  near  Bombay. 

(2)  During  the  same  period  similar  fresh  particles,  obtained  from  the  same  source 
as  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  were  placed  on  rice-paste  and  set  aside  in  a corked 
bottle.  This  also  remained  unchanged  for  nearly  three  years,  “ when  on  opening  the 
bottle  and  removing  its  contents  into  an  open  glass-cell,  a red  mould  speedily  made 
its  appearance  and  spread  luxuriantly : it  had  not,  however,  a clear  connection  with 
the  fungus  particles,  but  seemed  to  spring  up  independently  of  them  upon  the  rice 
wherever  this  was  exposed  to  the  air.” 

(3)  Black  particles  were  taken  directly  from  another  foot  and  placed  in  some 
moist  ground  rice.  About  six  months  afterwards  a reddish  tinge,  passing  on  to  crimson, 
was  observed  on  the  rice  starch.  “ The  black  particles  haxe  remained  unchanged  to  all 
appearance,  and  the  red  stains  do  not  surround  them,  but  [may  spring  up  unconnectedly.” 
(The  italics  are  ours.) 

(4)  A set  of  three  experiments  was  undertaken  : — («)  black  particles  and  rice-paste, 
(h)  rice-paste  only,  and  (c)  black  particles  which  had  been  kept  dry  in  a box  for  two 
or  three  years  (mixed  with  rice-paste  ?). 

When  examined  within  a month  the  first  was  unchanged ; the  second,  f.e.,  the 
rice-paste  alone,  presented  a suspicious  reddish  tinge  in  one  part ; and  the  third  was 
covered  with  a pink  growth  which  grew  “ equally  and  spread  everywhere,  but  its 
commencement  had  no  more  apparent  connection  with  the  unaltered  black  masses  than 
in  the  other  cases.” 

A fifth  series  was  undertaken,  but  as  the  specimens  were  lost,  details  have  not 
been  given. 

With  regard  to  these  observations.  Dr.  Carter  writes  that  at  first  he  did  not 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this  pink-tinted  growth  until  he  had  learnt  Mr.  Berkeley’s 
opinion  that  the  peculiar  mould  was  “ the  perfect  condition  of  the  species.” 

Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  made  somewhat  similar  observations,  and  both  observers  com- 
municated their  results  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  who,  as  being  the  most  experienced 
and  distinguished  mycologist  in  England,  was  of  all  persons  the  most  likely  to  be  able 
to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  growth. 

Mr.  Berkeley  also  undertook  some  cultivation-experiments  with  material  obtained 
from  Bombay — Dr.  Vandyke  Carter  supplied  some  alcohol-preserved  specimens,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Carter  some  fragments  of  the  material  preserved  in  dried  rice-paste.  No 
peculiar  growth  was  developed  in  connection  with  the  former,  but  a pink  mould  appeared 
on  some  rice-paste  to  which  some  of  the  dried  fragments  had  been  added.  Although 
the  growth  of  this  mould  did  not  proceed  sufficiently  far  to  bring  all  its  fruit  to 
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perfection,  still,  taking  into  consideration  the  experience  gained  by  the  observers  in 
Bombay  as  well  as  his  own,  Mr.  Berkeley  felt  himself  justified  in  pronouncing  the 
mould  to  be  new  to  science.  Though  having  many  points  in  common  with  d/uco9’,  iti 
nevertheless,  did  not  accurately  coincide  with  all  the  characters  of  that  genus,  but 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  genus  Ghionyplie — every  hitherto  known  species  of  which 
had  only  been  observed  to  grow  on  melting  snow.  This  pink  mould  was  consequently 
added  to  the  list  of  species  of  this  genus  and  named  Ghionyphe  Garteri. 

As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  purely  botanical 
phase — the  phase  which  Mr.  Berkeley  naturally  restricts  himself  to — but  with  regard 
to  the  assumed  relation  of  this  pink  mould  with  the  disease  under  consideration,  the 
opportunity  may  be  taken  of  pointing  out  here  (1)  that  it  was  observed  to  grow  without 
any  appreciable  connection  with  the  black  particles — the  only  substance  associated 
with  the  malady  in  which  the  existence  of  fungoid  elements  has  been  definitely 
established ; (2)  that  these  particles  themselves  were,  on  every  occasion,  found  to  be 
wholly  unchanged  ; and  (3)  that  the  pink  mould  grew  as  luxuriantly  in  connection 
with  preparations  which  had  been  preserved  in  spirit  as  in  connection  with  specimens 
of  the  morbid  tissues  which  had  not  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  preservative 
fluid. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  PALE  VARIETY  OF  THE 
FUNGUS-DISEASE  OF  INDIA. 

The  materials  forming  the  subject  of  examination  were  derived  from  entire  preparations 
of  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  affected  by  the  disease,  and  from  numerous  smaller 
specimens  of  the  morbid  tissues  from  other  cases.  Considering  the  rarity  with  which 
the  disease  attacks  the  upper  extremity,  we  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  two  excellent 
specimens  in  which  it  was  so  localised.  Taken  together,  the  specimens  presented  a 
series  of  typical  examples  of  various  degrees  of  both  the  so-called  pale  and  dark  varieties 
of  the  disease,  while  one  of  them  afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  the  peculiar  red 
particles  which  are  only  very  rarely  found  in  association  with  it — in  fact,  there  appears 
to  be  only  one  well-authenticated  case  hitherto  recorded — so  that  we  believe  that  we 
have  had  what  may  be  regarded  as  very  fair  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  morbid 
appearances  present,  and  of  the  lesions  and  pathological  changes  affecting  the  tissues. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  to  us  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  the 
disease  during  life  owing  to  its  extreme  rarity  in  Calcutta — the  disease,  apparently, 
not  being  endemic  in  this  part  of  India,  and  consequently  only  presenting  itself  in  the 
form  of  isolated,  imported  cases.  We  hope,  however,  that  we  may  yet  be  able  to 
complete  our  observations  in  this  respect  at  some  future  period  in  one  or  other  of  the 
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endemic  areas  of  the  disease,  and  feel  that  the  careful  study  of  the  specimens  which 
have  been  at  our  disposal  has  rendered  us  much  better  prepared  for  the  clinical  study 
of  the  disease  and  the  investigation  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  developed  than 
we  could  otherwise  have  been. 

We  owe  the  materials  which  we  have  examined  to  the  kindness  of  T)r.  Cornish,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  for  Madras ; Dr.  Gramack,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Madura  ; Dr.  iNIark 
Robinson,  at  present  acting  for  Dr.  tfamack  ; Dr.  Kenneth  McLeod ; Dr.  Downie,  Ulwar; 
and  to  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Cuddapah ; all  of  whom  have,  from  time  to  time,  either 
themselves  supplied  us  with  valuable  specimens  or  have  induced  others  to  do  so.  We 
wish  also  specially  to  acknowledge  the  obligation  which  we  are  under  to  Dr.  INIcConnell, 
the  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  College.  He  has  not  only  aided  us 
by  supplying  us  with  numerous  specimens  of  the  disease,  but  has  placed  the  valuable 
collections  in  the  Pathological  'Museum  under  liis  care  at  our  disposal  for  purposes  of 
examination  and  comparison. 

The  amount  and  variety  of  the  work  involved  in  working  out  the  subject  has  been 
considerable.  Not  only  has  it  been  necessary  carefully  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
tissues  and  the  nature  of  the  morbid  materials  present  in  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  disease  presents  itself,  but  a close  examination  of  other  morbid  tissues  and  products 
in  other  diseases  affecting  similar  anatomical  regions  has  had  to  be  undertaken,  together 
with  a study  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  various  natural  and  artificial  oleaginous 
compounds  and  concretions;  and  numerous  and  varied  attempts  at  cultivation  of  the 
morbid  materials,  with  study  of  the  resultant  organisms  ; and  of  the  effects  of  reagents 
on  them  and  other  vegetable  growths. 

We  take  up  the  consideration  of  the  Pale  or  ( )chroid  variety  of  the  disease  first  as, 
in  many  ways,  less  obscure  and  complicated  in  character  than  that  in  which  the  black 
colouring  of  the  morbid  material  forms  such  a striking  and  characteristic  feature.  It 
will  perhaps  be  best  in  the  first  place  to  give  a brief  description  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  some  of  the  specimens  which  we  have  examined,  and  subsequently  proceed 
to  consider  the  common  features  occurring  in  them  all  and,  apparently,  essentially 
connected  with  the  disease.  We  shall  then  be  in  a position  to  state  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  pathology  of  the  affection  together  with  the  grounds  on  which  these  are  based. 

Specimen  I. — This  consisted  of  a foot  and  ankle.  The  foot  was  much  thickened, 
especially  towards  the  ankle,  and  was  straightened  on  the  latter  so  as  to  point  in  a 
manner  resembling  that  in  cases  of  Talipes  equinus.  The  toes  presented  much  less 
distortion  and  tendency  to  be  turned  upwards  on  the  foot  than  is,  in  our  experience, 
usually  the  case  in  specimens  of  the  disease.  The  general  appearance  of  the  specimen 
is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  following  page  (Fig.  0). 

Numerous  openings  surrounded  by  raised  margins,  or  opening  on  the  summits  of  ele- 
vated tuberculations,  were  present  on  both  upper  and  under-surfaces  of  the  foot.  They 
communicated  with  channels  lined  with  smooth  membranous  tissue  and  leading  into 
the  substance  of  the  foot.  On  making  a section,  the  knife  passed  readily  through  the 
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tarsal  and  metatarsal  bones  and  through  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia.  All  these 
bones  were  extremely  soft  and  opened-out  in  texture.  The  degree  of  softening  varied 
in  different  places ; in  many  it  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  the  bones  quite  spongy 
and  so  friable  as  to  be  easily  broken  up  under  the  finger-nail  even  on  the  surface,  and 
in  some  places  the  softening  had  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  replace  the  bone- 
texture  entirely  by  a soft  greasy  pulp.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  softening  was  only 
partial  the  outline  of  the  bones  could  yet  be  traced,  but  in  other  places  the  latter  were 
quite  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  degenerated  tissues.  One  or  two  examples 
of  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  bones  were  also  present, — smooth  and  lined  by  a 
distinct  membrane.  Close  to  several  of  the  articulations  there  was  some  slight  roughness 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones.  The  muscular  and  tendinous  structures  of  the  foot  were 
well  preserved  and  apparently  unaffected  by  the  disease  ; but  there  was  a general  thicken- 


Fig.  5. — Outline  sketch  of  a specimen  of  the  Pale  Variety  of  the  Fungus  Disease  of  India. 

ing  of  the  areas  normally  occupied  by  fat  and  connective  tissue,  and  all  the  structures 
were  much  obscured  by  the  extreme  abundance  of  fatty  matter  present.  There  were 
numerous  cavities  in  the  substance  of  the  foot,  lined  by  smooth  membrane  and  containing 
oily  and  fatty  material.  Some  of  them  were  quite  isolated,  but  others  communicated 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  exterior  by  means  of  the  channels  previously  alluded  to. 
One  cavity  of  large  size  was  situated  immediately  above  the  metatarsal  bones;  it  was 
lined  by  a gelatinous  pulp  of  orange-yellow  colour  and  contained  a large  quantity  of  oily 
matter. 

The  extremely  oily  condition  of  all  the  tissues  was  most  remarkable,  the  bones  were 
reduced  to  mere  masses  of  soft  fat  penetrated  and  supported  by  remains  of  the  osseous 
tissue  ; and  it  was  impossible  to  touch  the  preparation  without  smearing  the  fingers, 
knives,  and  other  instruments  with  a thick  coating  of  greasy  oil,  while  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  preserved  was  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  large  yellow  oil  globules. 
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The  oily  matter  was  throughout  generally  more  or  less  Huid,  but  in  some  places  both 
in  the  bones  and  soft  tissues  there  was  an  abundance  of  distinct  small  glistening 
particles,  of  a white  colour  and  composed  of  dense  radiating  masses  of  acicular  fat 
crystals.  Nowhere  was  there  the  slightest  indication  of  the  presence  of  any  brown  or 
black  matter,  or  of  any  peculiar  substance  save  the  profusion  of  oily  matter.  The  amount 
of  thickening  in  the  masses  of  connective  tissue  rendered  it  probable  that  a certain 
amount  of  elephantoid  condition  had  coincided  with  the  pathological  changes  proper 
to  the  disease  under  consideration,  and  the  distortion  of  the  foot  was  in  this  case  to 
be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  this,  although,  no  doubt,  the  action  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles  on  the  softened  fatty  bones  also  contributed  to  cause  the  distortion. 

Careful  microscopical  examinations  were  made  of  all  the  tissues  and  materials  present, 
but  in  no  case  did  they  afford  the  faintest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  fungal  or 


Fig.  6. — Section  of  a foot  affected  with  the  Pale  Variety  of  the  disease. 


fungoid  bodies  or  of  anything  save  degenerations  of  the  normal  elements  of  the 
tissues. 

Specimen  II. — This  preparation,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ihyrer 
in  his  “ Clinical  and  Pathological  Observations  in  India,”  consisted  of  a foot  and  ankle. 

The  foot  was  much  distorted  : there  was  great  thickening  anteriorly,  and  the  two 
were  elevated  and  curved  upwards  from  their  bases.  Numerous  crater-like  openings 
on  the  surface  communicated  with  channels,  lined  by  smooth  membrane  and  leading 
into  the  interior  of  the  foot.  It  was  carefully  divided  longitudinally,  the  knife  passing 
readily  through  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  As  may  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  figure 
of  the  specimen  (Fig.  6),  the  line  of  section  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  os  calas 
posteriorly,  and  between  the  second  and  third  toes  anteriorly,  passing  between  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  of  these  toes  and  through  the  remains  of  the  middle  cuneiform  and  scaphoid 
bones.  On  examining  the  divided  surfaces,  the  foot  was  seen  to  be  greatly  thickening 
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below  the  line  of  the  bones.  The  thickening  had  occurred  both  below  and  above  the 
plantar  fascia,  foci  of  degeneration  being  present  in  both  situations,  although  more 
abundantly  below  than  above  the  fascia. 

These  foci  consisted  of  cavities  lined  by  smooth  membrane  and  containing 
gelatinous  and  caseous  matter,  or  distinct  roe-like  masses  of  minute  rounded  particles. 
These  roe-like  aggregations  were  quite  free  in  the  cavities,  and  were  surrounded  with 
more  or  less  mucoid  or  gelatinoid  semi-fluid  material.  In  some  instances  the  cavities 
appeared  to  have  penetrated  the  plantar  fascia,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  have  passed 

between  the  several  strips  of  its  tissue.  They  presented  a curiously  symmetrical 

arrangement  in  some  places,  especially  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  where  the 
normal  series  of  fat  masses  was  in  great  part  replaced  by  a row  of  cavities  containing 
roe-like  masses.  These  cavities  in  many  cases  coincided  in  size  and  form  with  the 

loculi  usually  occupied  by  fat^ — their  lining  membrane,  although  somewhat  thicker, 
being  composed  of  the  same  anatomical  elements  as  those  normally  separating  and 
limiting  the  masses  of  fat,  and  only  differing  from  the  normal  partitions  in  being 
denser  and  containing  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  common  connective  tissue  in 
relation  to  the  elastic  flbres.  In  some  cases  the  cavities  were  perfectly  isolated, 

occurring  among  healthy  fat-masses,  in  others  they  were  close  to  one  another,  only 
separated  by  their  limiting  membranes ; in  others  they  communicated  directly  or 
indirectly  with  one  another,  and  in  some  cases  two  or  more  appeared  to  have 
coalesced  entirely,  so  as  to  form  one  large,  frequently  somewhat  irregular,  cavity. 
In  almost  all  instances  the  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  foot  were  found  to  lead 
by  means  of  channels  into  such  cavities,  whilst  another  series  of  channels  connected 
cavities  or  sets  of  cavities  with  one  another.  Similar  cavities  coirtaining  degenerate 
material  were  also  present  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot. 

The  bones,  although  softened  and  oily  in  texture,  were  in  great  part  distinctly 
traceable,  especially  towards  the  inner  half  of  the  foot,  but  even  here  the  base  of 
the  second  metatarsal  bone  was  disorganised  and  completely  obscured  by  the  degenera- 
tion. The  muscular  and  tendinous  structures  were  little,  if  at  all,  affected,  and 
appeared  to  have  contributed  to  the  deformity  of  the  foot  by  their  action  on  the 
soft  and  weakened  bones,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  extreme  flattening  of 
foot  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  fat,  and  connective 
tissue. 

The  membranous  lining  of  the  cavities  and  the  various  materials  contained  in 
the  latter  were  carefully  examined  microscopically.  The  caseous  matter  and  roe-like 
masses  were  found  to  consist  of  oily  matter  in  various  conditions.  The  caseous 
matter  was  formed  of  yellowish  amorphous  material  mingled  with  oil  globules ; it 
was  readily  acted  on  by  liquor  potassae,  and  when  treated  with  this  reagent 
frequently  gave  rise  to  an  abundance  of  tubes,  filaments,  and  globules  of  myeline. 
The  particles  forming  the  roe-like  masses  were  composed  of  a large  central  mass 
or  nucleus  of  similar  caseous  matter  densely  clothed  with  radiating  crystals.  These, 
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when  the  particles  were  compressed  beneath  a cover-glass,  appeared  as  fringes  of  a 
feathery  aspect  surrounding  a central  mass  of  amorphous  matter,  and  wlien  a current 
was  induced  by  the  addition  of  a drop  of  water  to  the  slide,  the  crystalline  fringes 
were  seen  to  become  bent  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  as  may  be  observed  in 
the  adjoining  woodcut  (Fig.  7).  Prolonged  and  careful  microscopic  examination  failed 
to  reveal  the  presence  of  any  fungoid  elements  notwith- 
standing the  use  of  most  various  reagents.  Some  of  the 
particles  having  been  first  treated  with  chloroform  were 
immersed  in  liquor  potassw  and  kept  under  observation 
during  several  weeks.  They  appeared  at  first  to  he  partially 
dissolved,  and  were  subsequently  deposited  in  the  form  of 
a whitish  gelatinous  layer  on  the  side  of  the  test  tube  in 
which  they  were  kept.  . The  material  of  this  layer  was  found 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  beautiful  tubes,  filaments,  and 
cysts  of  myeline  of  every  conceivable  form,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  many  curious  and 
complex  forms  which  matter  of  such  naturP  is  capable  of 
assuming  (vide  Fig.  8,  page  356). 

Specimen  III. — Afoot  and  ankle-joint  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  1 ). 
enlarged  transversely,  and  the  toes  were  shortened,  turned  upwards,  and  more  or 
less  drawn  backwards  into  the  foot,  so  that  the  latter  presented  a peculiarly  thick, 
“ stumpy  ” aspect.  The  shortening  and  upturning  of  the  toes  were  specially  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  second  one,  where  the  distortion  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  tip 
of  the  toe  projected  upwards  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  ; the  nail  resting  on  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  and  only  becoming  visible  when  the  toe  was  forcibly 
bent  forwards  in  some  degree.  On  both  dorsal  and  plantar  aspects  of  the  foot, 
there  were  numerous  mammillated  projections  surrounding  orifices  of  the  diameter  of 
crow  or  goose-quills,  which  communicated  with  cliannels  penetrating  the  substance  of 
the  foot,  and  from  which  soft  granular  matter  could  be  forced  by  pressure.  Amputation 
had  been  performed  through  the  lower  fourth  of  the  leg. 

A section  was  carried  completely  through  the  foot,  dividing  the  tissues  from  the 
space  between  the  second  and  third  toes,  to  the  centre  of  the  calcaneum  and  thence 
upwards  through  the  astragalus  and  middle  of  the  tibia.  The  entire  section  was 
performed  with  a knife  from  an  ordinary  dissecting  case,  which  passed  through  the 
bones  with  the  greatest  ease  save  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  tibia,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  resistance  was  experienced  and  where  the  bone  presented  an  apparently 
normal  aspect.  The  disease  of  the  tarsal  bones  was  extremely  advanced.  The  astragalus 
retained  its  normal  outline,  but  was  extremely  open  in  texture  internally,  the  spaces 
in  the  bony  tissue  being  full  of  yellow  oily  matter,  and  here  and  there  containing 
distinct  aggregations  of  roe-like  particles.  The  greater  portion  of  the  front  half  of 
the  os  calcis  was  reduced  to  a soft  pulp  containing  irregular  excavations  bathed  in 


Fig.  7. — A roe-like  particle 
under  a moderate  power,  with 
feathery  crystals  adherent  to 
it  : the  latter  curved  at  one  part 
owing  to  a current  being  in- 
duced on  the  slide,  x loo. 

This  foot  was  enormously 
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oily  fluid  and  abounding  in  roe-like  particles.  Tlie  posterior  half  resembled  the 
astragalus  in  condition  generally,  but  contained  several  distinct  cavities  of  considerable 
size  containing  roe-like  bodies.  The  remainder  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  the  line  of 
section  were  almost  entirely  reduced  to  a softened,  undifferentiated  mass,  riddled  with 
irregular  cavities,  and  in  which  mere  fragments  of  bone  remained  distinguishable,  the 
arch  of  the  foot  being  entirely  obliterated,  and  even  the  faintest  indications  of  the 
individual  bones  having  been  destroyed.  The  bases  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  toes 
were  the  first  recognisable  osseous  elements  anteriorly,  and  even  these  were  extremely 
softened,  opened  out  and  oily  in  texture.  Considering  the  extreme  degree  of  the 
degeneration,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  little  the  muscular  tissue  was  affected, 
the  fibres  being  apparently  unaltered,  and  presenting  well-marked  striae  in  almost 
all  the  fragments  which  were  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  fatty  tissue  throughout  the  entire  foot  was,  however,  very  much  altered 
and  degenerated.  The  subcutaneous  fat  showed  various  stages  of  degeneration  with 
great  distinctness,  the  nests  of  fat-cells  appearing  in  three  distinct  forms,  {a)  The 
normal  loculi  of  connective  tissue  filled  with  apparently  healthy  fat,  the  capsule 
containing  the  fat  being  seemingly  unaltered,  and  the  cells  of  the  latter  not  being 
readily  separable  from  it.  This  condition  was  specially  present  towards  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  sole  and  behind  the  heel.  (6)  Loculi  which  presented  pretty  much 
the  same  appearances  as  those  in  the  previous  form,  but  in  which  the  contents 

were  more  or  less  gelatinous,  caseous,  or  waxy  in  appearance  and  consistence;  in 
many  cases,  in  fact,  approaching  more  or  less  closely  in  their  characters  to  those 
presented  by  the  ceruminous  secretions  of  the  ear.  Two  or  more  loculi  were  here 
and  there  blended  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  or  were  almost  united  into  a common 
cavity  of  a larger  size.  The  fatty  contents  were  easily  removed,  leaving  cavities 
closely  resembling  those  presently  to  be  described,  and  only  differing  from  them  in 
the  less  consistent  nature  of  their  lining  membranes,  (c)  The  cavities  here  were 
enlarged,  or  rather  the  septa  between  the  normal  loculi  were  more  or  less  completely 
absorbed  or  thrust  aside,  in  some  cases  having  been  entirely  obliterated,  and  in 
others  persisting  in  a more  or  less  fragmentary  condition  as  threads  or  pillars  of 

connective  tissue.  These  cavities  were  occupied  by  masses  of  circular,  yellowish-white 
grains  or  particles,  like  small  seeds  or  ova,  aggregated  into  masses  of  various  sizes, 
and  evidently  forming  the  roe-like  bodies  so  constantly  described  as  characteristic 
of  the  discharges  and  tissues  in  this  variety  of  the  Madura-disease. 

The  cavities  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  foot  were  exactly  similar  in  appearance 

to  those  occupying  the  subcutaneous  fat,  and,  like  them,  contained  oily  and  fatty 
matter  in  various  forms,  but  principally  in  that  of  roe-like  masses.  Many  of  the 
cavities,  both  superficial  and  deep,  were  quite  isolated  and  unconnected  with  any 
others,  or  with  the  surface,  whilst  others  communicated  freely  with  one  another  either 
directly  or  by  means  of  channels,  and  some  of  the  more  superficial  also  communicated 
with  the  exterior  in  a similar  fashion.  In  the  latter  case,  the  channels  connected 
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with  the  cavities  opened  on  the  mammillations  previously  alluded  to  as  occurring 
on  the  integument  of  the  foot.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  channels  and  cavities 
— whether  occupying  the  subcutaneous  or  interstitial  adipose  tissue,  or  the  sites  of 
disintegrated  bone — was  throughout  the  same  ; and  on  microscopic  examination  was 
found  to  consist  of  connective  tissue  abounding  more  or  less  in  elastic  fibres. 

The  various  modifications  of  fatty  matter  above  described  could  be  seen  to  merge 
into  one  another  by  insensible  degrees  throughout  the  preparation.  In  some  loculi 
individual  lobules  of  fat  had  passed  more  or  less  completely  into  the  ceruminous 
condition,  whilst  the  remaining  ones  were  to  all  appearance  perfectly  normal,  and 
in  those  cavities  in  which  all  normal  fat  had  disappeared  the  contents  shaded  off 
gradually  from  yellowish,  ceruminous,  amorphous  masses  through  a series  of 
intermediate  forms  into  the  characteristic  roe-like  particles.  Apparently  a still 
further  stage  of  the  degeneration  was  represented  by  specimens  of  the  latter,  which, 
in  place  of  their  normal  yellowish  colour  and  waxy  consistence,  presented  a glistening- 
white  colour  and  friable  texture,  and  resembled,  when  in  mass,  small  lumps  of  chalk. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  so  far  as  the  unaided  senses  were  concerned,  no  hard  and 
fast  line  could  be  drawn  between  the  normal  fat  of  the  tissues  at  one  end  of  the 
series  of  modified  forms  and  the  thoroughly  degenerate  chalky  masses  at  the  other, 
for  an  almost  infinite  series  of  intermediate  steps  was  present.  The  same  held  good 
on  careful  microscopic  examinations  also.  Starting  with  normal  masses  of  fat,  the 
series  could  be  traced  through  gradual  stages  in  which  the  contents  of  the  cells 
became  more  or  less  completely  condensed  into  waxy  amorphous  mass,  whilst  the  cell 
walls  became  more  and  more  obscured  until  a uniform  mass  of  the  former,  still 
retaining  a somewhat  cellular  arrangement,  was  all  that  remained.  From  this  the 
series  proceeded  through  a set  of  forms  characterised  by  increasing  condensation  of 
the  material  and  the  appearance  of  feathery  crystals  on  the  surface  passing  on  into 
the  characteristic  fringed  roe-like  particles  (Fig.  7,  p.  349),  and  culminating  in  the 
chalky  masses  of  acicular  crystals. 

All  the  varieties  of  morbid  material  present  in  this  case  were  carefully  ransacked 
with  the  aid  of  the  most  various  reagents  and  appliances,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  any  vegetable  organisms  or  other  foreign  bodies  as  constituents  of 
them,  but  entirely  in  vain.  It  was  quite  clear  that  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  we 
had  merely  to  deal  with  a degeneration  of  the  normal  constituents  of  the  tissues 
unassociated  wdth,  and  uncomplicated  by,  the  presence  of  any  extraneous  elements. 

Specimen  IV. — This  consisted  of  a portion  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  from 
the  sole  of  the  foot  in  a case  where  the  diseased  condition  was  limited  to  the 
textures  between  the  plantar  fascia  and  the  integument  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

There  were  numerous  slight  elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  beneath 
which  minute  dark-coloured  points  could  be  seen.  These  were  hard  to  the  touch 
and  in  some  cases  small  openings  could  be  detected  leading  inwards  towards  them 
from  the  surface.  On  dissecting  down  upon  them  these  points  were  found  to  consist 
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of  isolated  dull,  yellowish,  more  or  less  spherical  bodies  of  firm  waxy  consistence 
{vide  Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  5).  They  were  easily  compressible,  and  spread  out  into  a greasy 
smear  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  on  which  they  were  examined.  Both  as  regards 
microscopical  appearance  and  effects  of  reagents  they  coincided  exactly  with  the 
ceruminous  masses  of  the  previous  s])ecimen  (pages  350-1)  or  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
common  roe-like  particles.  The  subcutaneous  fat  was  carefully  examined  under  a low 
magnifying  power,  and  a sprinkling  of  sindlar  bodies  was  detected  in  and  removed 
from  it.  It  was  quite  evident  that  they  were  local  degenerations  of  portions  of  the 
normal  fatty  tissue,  lobules  or  aggregations  of  fat  cells  being  discovered  in  various 
stages  of  modification  from  mere  slight  condensation  of  the  contents  of  the  cells 
up  to  the  formation  of  firm,  waxy  grains  or  concretions,  which,  in  the  more  advanced 
cases,  had  lost  all  organic  connection  with  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  were  manifestly 
only  capable  of  acting  as  foreign  bodies  (Plate  XXVII,  Figs.  5-6). 

Microscopic  examinations  here  too  failed  to  show  any  traces  of  the  presence  of 
vegetable  organisms,  the  degenerated  material  con.sisting  solely  of  waxy,  amorphous 
matter.  No  distinct  roe-like  particles  were  to  be  found  by  the  unaided  senses,  and 
the  microscope  showed  an  entire  absence  of  fringes  or  other  crystalline  forms  in  con- 
nection with  the  concretions.  In  this  case  the  degeneration  was  evidently  merely 
commencing,  and  had  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  pass  on  to  the  formation  of 
crystals,  but  as  the  case  was  one  of  comparatively  short  duration — the  patient  had 
only  suffered  from  the  disease  for  one  year — this  was  only  what  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  expected,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  roe-like 
particles  was  due  to  this  and  not  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  morbid  process. 

Specimen  V. — A collection  of  the  roe-like  particles  discharged  from  the  foot  in  a 
case  previous  to  amputation. 

These  presented  no  special  peculiarities,  and  were  composed  of  the  usual  aggre- 
gations of  masses  of  fatty  matter  of  waxy  consistence  fringed  with  feathery  cry.stals. 
No  signs  of  fungal  or  other  vegetable  elements  could  be  detected  in  them. 

Specimen  VI. — A s])ecimen  of  diseased  tissues  from  a foot,  comprising  both  bones 
and  soft  parts,  which  had  been  dried  in  the  sun.  This  was  obtained  in  order  to 
provide  materials  for  cultivation,  and  presented  nothing  in  any  way  peculiar.  It  con- 
tained an  abundance  of  the  characteristic  roe-like  bodies,  and,  as  usual,  was  devoid  of 
all  fungal  elements. 

Specimen  VII. — This  consisted  of  transverse  sections  through  the  lower  portion  of 
the  leg  in  a case  of  this  form  of  the  disease. 

All  the  fatty  and  fibrous  tissues  were  extremely  gelatinous,  and  the  preparations 
were  characterised  by  an  extreme  profusion  of  minute,  bright  rose-coloured  bodies, 
which  were  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  tissues  and  formed  an  abundant  deposit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  specimen  was  preserved.  They  were  so 
abundant  as  to  give  the  sections  the  appearance  of  having  been  sprinkled  with  red 
pepper,  and  at  once  to  attract  attention  to  their  presence  even  whilst  still  in  the 
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bottle  in  which  they  were  preserved.  On  careful  examination  they  appeared  to  be 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  sections,  as  in  no  instance  could 
it  be  clearly  ascertained  that  they  were  present  in  freshly  exposed  portions  of  the 
tissues.  As  a rule,  they  appeared  to  be  quite  loose  in  the  softened  gelatinous  matter 
of  the  degenerated  tissues,  but  here  and  there  they  seemed  to  be  entangled  amongst, 
or  attached  to  filaments  of,  connective  tissue.  Their  intimate  nature  will  be  described 
farther  on,  but  it  may  in  the  meantime  be  stated  that  they  showed  no  signs  of  con- 
taining any  fungal  elements,  or  of  being  in  any  way  related  to  such  bodies  ; and  that 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  of  them  present  in  the  specimen 
increased  whilst  it  remained  in  our  hands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  ARD  RELATION  TO  SURROUNDING  TISSUES  OF  THE  MORBID  PRODUCTS 
USUALLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PALE  VARIETY  OF  THE  AFFECTION. 

Having  now  given  some  examples  of  the  materials  illustrative  of  this  form  of  the 
disease  which  we  have  examined,  and  which  have  formed  the  basis  for  our  views 
regarding  its  nature  and  causation,  we  may  next  proceed  briefly  to  state  what  these 
views  are.  We  shall  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  it,  and  leave  the  question  of 
its  relation  to  the  other  variety  to  be  discussed  at  a subsequent  page.  We  have,  as 
the  above  illustrative  cases  may  serve  to  show,  totally  and  absolutely  failed  to  identify 
the  presence  of  any  fungal  or  other  parasitic  elements  in  any  of  the  specimens  of  the 
disease  which  we  have  examined,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  good  grounds  for 
denying  the  necessary  coincidence,  and  consequently  much  more  the  causative  con- 
nection of  the  presence  of  any  parasitic  organisms  at  all  with  the  morbid  changes 
present. 

We  have  studied  very  various  stages  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  alike  has  there 
been  an  absence  of  any  demonstrable  parasites,  but  more  than  this,  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  out  a series  of  modifications  of  the  elements  of  the  normal  tissues 
terminating  in  lesions  and  degenerations  which  are  quite  capable  of  accounting  for  all 
the  appearances  present  in  the  most  advanced  stages,  and  which  therefore  render  the 
assumption  of  the  essential  agency  of  a parasite  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  even 
inadmissible.  Why  this  degeneration  should  occur,  and  why  it  should  be  specially 
localised  in  the  extremities,  we  cannot  say,  but  we  believe  that  we  have  good  grounds 
for  the  assertion  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  primarily  is  essentially  a degeneration 
of  the  fatty  tissues  independent  of  the  local  presence  or  influence  of  any  parasites 
whatever. 

In  a very  early  stage  of  the  disease,  as  for  instance  in  Specimen  IV  (page  349), 
we  found  mere  alterations  in  the  normal  fat,  and  in  more  advanced  cases  we  have 
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been  able  to  trace  such  degenerative  changes  onwards.  That  the  degeneration  is 
essentially  one  of  the  fatty  tissues,  is  not  only  evident  from  the  nature  of  its  ultimate 
products,  but  from  the  localisation  of  the  primary  foci  of  the  deceased  action.  These 
foci  are  invariably  situated  in  localities  abounding  in  fat,  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue,  in  the  sub-fascial  or  inter-muscular  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  of  bones  and  specially  in  spongy  bones  abounding  in  fatty  matter. 

The  degenerative  process  appears  to  consist  in  a gradual  condensation  and  inspis- 
sation  of  the  contents  of  the  fat  cells,  with  a coincident  diminution  and  disappearance 
of  the  vascular  supply  of  the  lobes  and  lobules  of  the  adipose  tissue  and  an  ultimate 
solution  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  cell  membranes.  The  latter  process 
appears  to  occur  by  mucoid  or  gelatinoid  softening,  and  results  in  the  formation  of 
the  gelatinous  matter  in  which  the  altered  constituents  of  the  fat  are  so  frequently 
found  to  be  embedded.  Whether  the  affection,  however,  primarily  originates  in  the 
rat  itself,  the  connective  tissue,  or  the  lymph-spaces,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  state. 
Once  such  a degenerative  process  has  occurred,  the  masses  of  fatty  concretions  and 
gelatinous  substance  resulting  from  it  are  virtually  portions  of  dead  matter,  really 
external  to  and  unconnected  with  the  economy,  and  little  prone  to  change  save  in  so 
far  as  the  fatty  constituents  tend  towards  the  assumption  of  crystalline  forms.  Such 
foreign,  extraneous  substances  must  naturally  tend  to  excite  a certain  amount  of 
irritation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  causing  a thickening  of  the  connective  tissues 
around  them,  and  the  gradual  formation  of  cyst-like  cavities  so  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  A further  progress  of  the  irritant  action  may  ultimately  lead  these  cysts 
to  open  into  one  another,  thereby  forming  irregular  cavities,  and  cause  the  formation 
of  channels  lined  with  a membrane  of  connective  tissue,  and  in  many  cases  opening 
externally  and  allowing  of  the  escape  of  the  products  of  the  degeneration. 

The  degree  to  which  the  degeneration  may  proceed  varies  greatly  in  different 
instances,  as  also  does  the  proportion  which  the  fatty  and  gelatinous  products  bear  to 
one  another.  In  some  cases  we  tind  roe-like  masses  and  other  crystalline  elements  in 
comparatively  small  proportion,  while  the  tissues  are  bathed  in  an  abundance  of  oleo- 
gelatinous  fluid.  In  other  instances  the  separation  of  the  fatty  and  gelatinoid  materials 
is  found  to  have  advanced  to  a high  degree,  and  distinct  cavities  containing  roe-like 
masses  of  fatty  concretions  characterise  the  tissues.  Once,  however,  the  gelatinoid 
degeneration  of  the  connective  tissues  and  an  alteration  in  the  fat  cells  with  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vascular  supply  has  occurred,  it  is  not  necessary  that  distinct  concretions 
should  form  in  order  to  cause  the  degenerate  matter  to  act  as  a foreign  body  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  cavities,  with  channels  and  openings  for  its  discharge. 
Specimen  I (page  345)  afforded  a characteristic  example  of  tliis ; for  in  it,  although 
the  degeneration  was  widely  diffused  and  the  characteristic  openings  were  present  on 
• the  surface,  the  amount  of  roe-like,  crystalline  concretions  was  comparatively  small. 

The  amount  and  nature  of  deformity  present  in  different  instances,  vary  with 
the  degree  to  which  the  various  tissues  have  been  involved,  and  to  which  an  hypertrophy 
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of  the  fat  and  connective  tissues  has  coincided  with  the  degeneration.  In  almost  all 
cases  there  is  an  apparent  thickening  of  the  affected  extremities,  which  is  sometimes 
real  and  due  to  thickening  of  the  masses  of  connective  tissue  in  some  places,  and  to 
their  being  opened  out  into  cavities  in  others.  An  apparent  thickening  may,  however, 
be  to  a great  extent  independent  of  any  hypertrophic  changes,  being  in  many  cases 
due  to  a folding  or  crushing  together  of  the  tissues  induced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  on  the  softened  non-resistent  bones.  In  the  case  of  the  lower 
extremity,  the  mere  mechanical  weight  of  the  body  in  many  cases  contributes  to  the 
production  of  deformity,  as  may  frequently  be  seen  in  cases  where  the  calcaneum  has 
been  much  affected  by  the  degeneration.  The  precise  nature  of  the  deformity  is, 
of  course,  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  all  these  factors  come  into  play ; but 
one  of  the  most  common  results  of  their  action  on  the  lower  extremity  (in  which 
the  disease  most  frequently  occurs)  is  an  obliteration  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  a 
turning  upwards,  or  even  backwards,  of  the  toes.  The  latter  phenomenon  is  due  to 
muscular  action,  and  may  cause  it  to  appear  as  though  a great  amount  of  thickening 
of  the  tissues  of  the  sole  had  occurred,  when  in  fact  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  taken  place. 

In  describing  the  specimens,  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  characters  of 
the  various  morbid  products  constituting  the  ultimate  results  of  the  degeneration,  and 
this  may  suffice  in  so  far  as  the  majority  of  them  are  concerned.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  points  regarding  which  somewhat  fuller  details  appear  to  be  necessary. 
These  refer  to  the  ordinary  fatty  concretions,  and  specially  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  the  peculiar  coloured  particles  which  occurred  in  such  abundance  in  Specimen  VII 
(page  352). 

In  so  far  as  the  common  fatty  concretions  are  concerned,  it  is  rather  a caution 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  connected  with  them  than  any  further  description 
which  we  wish  to  give  here.  As  previously  mentioned,  these  concretions,  under  the 
influence  of  various  reagents,  very  readily  give  origin  to  an  abundance  of  that  curious 
and  ill-deflned  substance  whicli  Virchow  has  termed  myeline.  A development  of  myeline 
is  specially  prone  to  occur  where  portions  of  the  fatty  matter,  roe-like  masses,  etc., 
freshly  removed  from  an  alcoholic  preparation,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquor 
potassse.  The  multifarious  and  highly  complex  forms  of  tubes,  filaments,  globules 
and  cysts,  wdiich  may  frequently  be  observed  to  become  developed — shooting  out  and, 
as  it  were,  growing  from  the  globules  and  aggregations  of  fatty  matter,  are  wonderful, 
and  such  that  it  would  hardly  be  believed  to  owe  their  origin  to  any  such  process  or 
material  were  development  not  distinctly  traceable  through  all  its  stages. 

h'rom  the  extremely  organised  nature  of  their  appearance,  they  are,  as  Fig.  8 on 
tlie  followdng  page  will  show,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  fungal  growths,  especially 
by  those  who  are  unused  to  the  practical  study  of  such  bodies  and  to  the  various 
appearances  presented  by  complex  oily  compounds,  and  it  is  necessary  that  very  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  such  phenomena.  Bodies  of  this 
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nature  are  usually  very  transitory,  but  they  may  persist  for  weeks,  as  was  exemplified 
in  the  preparation  referred  to  in  the  description  of  Specimen  II  (page  347),  and  they 
may  in  some  cases  be  even  suffered  to  dry  up  more  or  less  completely  without  losing 
their  peculiar  forms. 

The  physical  conditions,  moulding  a plastic  semi-fluid  material  into  peculiar  forms, 
probably  produce  much  the  same  effects,  whether  the  material  acted  upon  be  endowed 
with  vitality  or  not,  so  that  the  close  resemblance  of  these  organic  to  truly  organised 
forms  need  be  no  special  cause  for  surprise.  We  have,  however,  in  the  course  of 
investigation  been  more  and  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  caution 
in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  equivocal  bodies  merely  from  their  outward  appearance 
and  morphological  characters,  and  we  believe  that  this  necessity  is  onew  hich  holds 
good,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  morbid  products  of  the  disease  forming  the  subject  of 


the  present  report,  but^  also  with  equal  force  to  the  interpretation  of  the  appearances 
present  in  many  other  cases,  and  specially  in  the  so-called  parasitic  skin  diseases. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  INTIMATE  NATURE  OF  THE  RED  PARTICLES  OCCASIONALLY 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PALE  VARIETY  OF  THE  FUNGUS  DISEASE  OF  INDIA. 

The  peculiar  red  particles  referred  to  as  being  present  in  Specimen  VII  (page  352) 
demand  more  special  consideration.  As  previously  mentioned,  on  consulting  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  connection 
with  the  disease  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  it.  Considerable 
weight  has,  however,  been  laid  on  their  occasional  presence,  in  favour  of  the  fungal 
or  parasitic  nature  of  the  degeneration,  and  we  therefore  gladly  availed  ourselves  of 
the  excellent  opportunities  which  we  had  of  closely  investigating  their  nature. 
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In  the  present  case  the  red  colouring  was  absolutely  confined  to  the  particles ; 
there  was  no  staining  of  the  tissues  in  connection  with  which  they  occurred.  The 
particles,  as  previously  stated,  immediately  attracted  attention,  as  an  abundant  sprinkling 
of  minute,  bright  red  points  or  grains  scattered  oyer  the  tissues  and  deposited  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the  preparation.  Their  size  varied  considerably 
in  different  instances,  but  in  the  greater  number  ranged  from  x ^^5."  to  ttV'  ^ tIo'- 
Their  outline  was  generally  rounded  or  oval,  but  many  more  or  less  irregular  forms 
also  occurred  ; these  might,  however,  be  almost  always  ascribed  to  the  occurrence  of 
fracture  or  rupture  of  the  commoner  forms,  or  to  the  union  of  several  particles  into 
an  aggregate  {vide  Plate  XXVII,  Figs.  3 — 4). 

The  figures  in  the  plate  show  the  principal  varieties  of  forms  present,  and  that 
they  were  all  modifications  of  the  round  or  oval  primary  one.  Many  of  them,  in  place 
of  having  an  even  surface,  were  more  or  less  tuberculated  or  knotted ; others  were 
constricted  in  the  middle,  or  even  actually  separated  into  two  portions  with  an  intervening 
space  ; others  were  aggregated  longitudinally  in  a moniliform  fashion,  or  formed  irregular 
heaps ; whilst  others  again  were  ruptured  and,  as  it  were,  unfolded.  The  colour,  when 
fully  developed,  appeared  bright  vermilion  to  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the  microscope 
passed  from  this  into  a rosy  carmine,  according  to  the  degree  of  magnifying  power 
employed.  The  colour  of  the  particles  was,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  intensity  in 
all  instances,  a faint  red  or  pinkish  tinge  being  all  that  could  be  determined  in  many  ; 
whilst  in  others  the  red  colouring  was  entirely  absent,  and  they  were  of  a dull  buff 
or  yellowish  hue.  The  latter  particles  did  not,  in  other  respects,  in  any  way  differ 
from  the  most  highly  coloured  particles  in  appearance.  In  some  cases,  as  fractured 
specimens  showed,  the  particles  were  solid  and  seemingly  homogeneous  throughout, 
but  in  others  they  appeared  to  contain  a central  cavity — an  appearance  which,  as  will 
appear  farther  on,  was  not  a deceptive  one. 

When  examined  under  comparatively  high  powers,  from  400  to  1,500  diameters, 
they  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a finely  molecular  material.  In  some  instances  they 
presented  a homogeneous  aspect,  but  in  others  they  had  more  or  less  of  a cellular 

appearance,  being  marked  out  into  areas  by  obscure  double  lines.  This  appearance 

was,  in  some  cases,  not  dependent  on  any  true  cellular  structure,  but  was  due  to  the 
existence  of  irregular  fissures  running  through  the  substance  of  the  particle  and  extending 
from  the  central  cavity  when  the  latter  was  present.  In  other  instances,  however,  the 
phenomenon  appeared  to  be  of  a different  nature,  and  the  structure  of  the  particles 
seemed  yet  to  retain  the  traces  of  the  fat  cells  out  of  which  they  had  been  formed. 

Beyond  these  characters  nothing  could  be  ascertained  regarding  the  nature  of  these 
particles  by  microscopic  examination  alone,  and  recourse  was  accordingly  had  to  the 
use  of  reagents.  In  wwking  at  the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  we  had  the  great  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  an  accomplished  chemist,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  the  Quinologist  to 
Giovernment,  who  not  only  suggested  the  use  of  various  tests,  but  also  tried  some  of 

them  for  us  himself.  We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
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various  methods  and  reagents  employed,  and  shall  subsequently  state  the  conclusions 
at  which  we  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  curious  bodies.  It  was  very 
easy  to  procure  large  numbers  of  the  particles  free  from  other  materials,  as,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  specitic  gravity  is  very  high,  they  were  rapidly  deirosited  when 
shaken  up  with  water  and  allowed  to  subside. 

1.  Liqaor  Potassce. — This  at  once  changed  the  rosy  colour  to  a dull  buff  yellow, 
but  produced  no  further  effect,  even  when  the  particles  remained  for  prolonged  periods 
immersed  in  an  excess  of  the  re-agent.  When,  however,  a,  concentrated  solution  was 
resorted  to,  the  particles  were  slowly  dissolved. 

2.  Liquor  Ammonioi. — The  etfects  produced  by  this  re-agent  were  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  liquor  potassse. 

3.  Hydrochloric  Acid. — This  when  dilute  produced  no  effect,  save  somewhat 
brightening  the  red  colour  in  some  instances.  When  applied  to  specimens  which  had 
been  previously  treated  with  potash  or  ammonia,  the  red  colouring  was  in  general  at 
once  restored,  and  the  processes  of  discharge  and  restoration  of  colour  could  be 
frequently  repeated  by  means  of  alternate  applications  of  the  alkaline  and  acid 
re-agents. 

4.  Nitric  Acid. — The  effects  of  this  when  dilute  were  precisely  similar  to  those 
of  the  previous  re-agent. 

5.  Suljjhuric  Acid. — This  when  weak  acted  similarly  to  the  other  acids.  When 
strong,  it  broke  up  and  partially  dissolved  the  particles. 

6.  Acetic  Acid. — The  action  of  this  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  weak 
mineral  salts. 

7.  Chromic  Acid.- — This  at  once  destroyed  the  colouring  of  the  particles  on  coming 
in  contact  with  them.  A development  of  bubbles  of  gas  then,  generally  occurred  within 
the  substance  of  the  particles,  more  especially  in  those  containing  a distinct  cavity 
in  their  interior,  and  the  formation  of  such  bubbles,  followed  by  their  gradual  expulsion 
through  fissures,  where  such  were  present,  continued  for  some  time.  Short  tubes  and 
globules  resembling  myeline  were  then  gradually  given  off  from  the  surface  of  the 
particle,  and,  growing  outwards,  ultimately  were  detached  from  it.  After  this  the  mass 
became  more  and  more  obscure  and  dimly  molecular,  and  finally  remained  as  an 
indistinct  molecular  flake. 

8.  Liquor  lodi. — This  produced  no  effect,  save  somewhat  browning  the  bright 
rosy  tint  of  the  particles  where  it  came  into  contact  with  them. 

9.  Benzene.- — -Some  particles  having  been  carefully  prepared  by  successive  washings 
with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  benzene 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Their  colour,  which  had  been  partially  discharged  hy 
the  action  of  the  alcohol  and  ether,  entirely  disappeared,  and  they  assumed  a somewhat 
fatty  aspect.  They  were,  however,  otherwise  unaltered,  and  showed  no  tendency 
towards  solution. 

10.  Chloroform. — This  produced  much  the  same  effects  as  benzene. 
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11.  Svljjhide  of  Carhon. — The  action  of  this  resembled  that  of  the  two  previous 
re-agents. 

12.  Heated  Oil. — Prolonged  immersion  in  olive  oil  at  212°  F.  produced  no  effect 
on  the  particles,  save  perhaps  a slight  alteration  in  their  colour. 

13.  Heat. — On  placing  particles  on  a capsule  or  sheet  of  platinum  and  exposing 
them  cautiously  to  the  heat  of  a spirit  lamp,  they  were  found  to  become  blackened 
almost  immediately,  their  surfaces  assuming  a jet  black  colour  and  glistening  appearance, 
as  though  they  were  partially  melted.  At  the  same  time  their  outline  frequently 
became  somewhat  irregular,  and  a distinct  but  very  transitory  smell  resembling  that 
of  burned  feathers  was  given  off.  On  subsequently  ai)plying  the  blow-pipe  and 
subjecting  them  to  a bright  red  heat  for  a moment,  the  particles  were  found  on 
examination  to  have  become  partially  white — in  many  cases  almost  entirely  so — a 
mere  sprinkling  of  minute  black  points  remaining  on  the  surface.  When  still  further 
heated,  all  blackness  finally  disappeared,  and  the  particles  were  either  pure  white  or 
partially  white  and  partially  rusty  brown,  in  colour.  Though  possibly  somewhat  smaller 
than  they  had  been  previous  to  exposure  to  heat,  they  yet  retained  their  characteristic 
forms  almost  intact,  and  by  careful  manipulation  could  be  removed  entire  and  submitted 
to  microscopic  examination.  They  were  then  found  to  consist  of  shells  or  skeletons 
of  inorganic  matter,  the  particles  of  which  had  a more  or  less  crystalline  aspect. 

Their  outlines,  and  general  forms  under  the  microscope  too,  were  very  frequently 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  original  red  particles.  The  material  of  which  they 
were  composed  was  either  entirely  colourless  or  more  or  less  stained,  of  a bright  rusty 
brown  or  yellowish  tint.  When  the  former  was  the  case,  they  were  entirely  soluble 
in  weak  acids,  the  solution  varying  in  rapidity  in  different  instances.  In  some  cases 
it  was  accomplished  quietly  and  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  whilst  in  others  effervescence 
occurred  in  various  degrees.  When,  however,  any  rusty  brown  matter  was  present 
this  remained  in  great  part  unaffected  by  dilute  acids,  but  was  readily  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  if  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  were  then  added  to  the  solution  an 
immediate  development  of  blue  colour  took  place.  The  presence  of  considerable  quantities 
of  iron  in  the  ash  of  the  particles  may  perhaps  be  even  more  strikingly  demonstrated, 
in  many  instances,  by  treating  the  skeletons  of  the  particles  with  weak  acid  whilst  still 
on  the  platinum,  and  then  adding  the  ferrocyanide,  when  each  particle  immediately 
becomes  of  a deep  Prussian  blue. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  our  investigations  into  the  structure  and  composition 
of  these  peculiar  bodies,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  their  real  nature. 
Save  in  regard  to  some  vague  points  of  form,  they  present  nothing  which  can  in  any 
way  suggest  that  they  are  of  a vegetable  or  parasitic  nature.  Even  in  regard  to  form, 
too,  they  show  nothing  which  may  not  frequently  be  found  in  concretions  of  various 
kinds  ; for,  although  some  of  the  appearances  may  in  some  degree  appear  to  suggest  a 
process  of  multiplication  by  cell  division,  they  may  all  be  readily  accounted  for  by  mere 
mechanical  processes  of  aggregation  and  fracture.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  them  to  be  mere  concretions,  containing  varying 
proportions  of  mineral  matter  in  the  form  of  phosphates  and  carbonates,  and,  in  many 
cases,  combined  with  a considerable  quantity  of  iron.  The  presence  of  carbonates, 
phosphates,  and  of  iron  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  re-agents. 

To  what  their  brilliant  rosy  coloration  is  due,  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
determine ; but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  fatty  matter  of  the  degenerate  tissues 
in  the  pale  variety  of  the  Madura  disease  has,  under  certain  circumstances,  a tendency 
to  give  rise  to  the  development  of  such  colouring.  The  red  colouring  is,  moreover, 
not  an  essential  character  in  the  concretions,  for,  as  previously  mentioned,  numerous 
specimens  occurred  of  precisely  similar  nature  to  the  most  highly  coloured  ones, 
save  in  being  of  a buff  or  yellowdsh  hue  in  place  of  bright  carmine,  whilst  many 
other  intermediate  forms  were  present  showing  various  degrees  of  staining.  The 
specimen  in  which  they  occurred  was  preserved  in  strong  glycerine,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  a gradual  but  considerable  increase  in  their  numbers  whilst  it  was 
kept  under  observation.  In  studying  the  conditions  under  which  a development  of 
red  colouring  matter  occurs  in  connection  with  the  fatty  products  of  the  ochroid 
variety  of  the  Madura  disease,  we  have  observed  that  one  of  them  appears  to  be 
the  existence  of  more  or  less  decided  acidity,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  glycerine  was  distinctly  acid  in  reaction.  The  results  of  attempts  at 
cultivation  of  the  red  particles  will  be  given  subsequently,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
would  repeat  that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  mere  concretions,  probably  formed  from 
the  degenerated  tissues — the  proportion  of  constituents  furnished  by  the  latter  varying 
in  different  instances.  Possibly  they  owe  their  red  hue  to  a substance  analogous  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood — just  as  other  pigmentary  substances  are  believed 
to  do. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  SPECIMENS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  DARK  VARIETY  OF  THE 
FUNGUS-DISEASE  OF  INDIA. 

Having  given  a minute  description  of  several  examples  of  the  pale  variety  of  the 
fungus-disease,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a similar  description  of  a few  typical  specimens 
of  the  dark  variety.  Instead,  however,  of  giving  a full  account  of  the  peculiar 
substance  which  is  characteristic  of  all  of  them,  we  shall  defer  the  details  of  the 
more  minute  investigations  of  it  until  the  general  appearance  of  the  specimens  has 
been  described.  This  will  economise  space  without  sacrificing  exactness,  for  this 
dark  substance  does  not  materially  vary  in  the  different  specimens. 

Specimen  I. — A glance  at  the  accompanying  sketch  of  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  left  foot  of  a native  will  convey  a more  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
tissues  in  this  disease  than  any  verbal  description.  An  ordinary  scalpel  was  made 
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to  pass  through  the  tissues  from  the  inter-digital  space  between  tlie  second  and 
third  toe,  in  a line  towards  the  middle  of  the  tibia  and  through  the  centre  of 
the  ankle  joint.  The  scalpel  passed  readily  through  all  the  tissues,  except  the 
tibia  and  the  portion  of  the  astragalus  articulating  with  it.  The  foot  is  enlarged  in 
all  directions  ; the  toes  are  turned  upwards  in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  Specimen  in  Plate  I,  delineating  the  pale  variety ; and  there  are  several 
openings  on  the  surface  which  may  generally  be  found  to  be  continuous  with  a cavity 
in  the  tissue  below.  Some  of  the  orifices  are  plugged,  more  or  less  completely,  by 
irregular  little  aggregations  of  black  substance  which  can  be  picked  out.  On  examining 
the  section,  the  outlines  of  the  tarsal  bones  cannot  be  made  out ; but  as  the  figure 
shows,  the  bones  occupy  an  irregular  space,  perforated  by  numerous  excavations 
in  all  directions.  The  middle  portion  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  exposed  by  the  section. 


Fig.  9. — A section  through  an  affected  foot  showing  numerous  cavities  with  dark  masses  in  kHv. 

Isolated  areas  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  sole  are  also  distinguishable. 

is  found  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  completely  given  way,  so  that 
the  natural  direction  of  the  longer  bones  of  the  foot  and  the  toes  has  become  altered. 
Between  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe  and  its  corresponding  metatarsal  bone,  a 
new  articulating  surface  has  been  formed  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  cavities  were  in  some  cases  isolated,  but  in  others  they  communicated  by 
means  of  one  or  more  channels  with  adjoining  cavities,  the  cavities  and  channels 
being  everywhere  lined  by  a more  or  less  dense,  smooth  membrane  of  tough,  fibrous 
tissue.  The  cavities  are  of  very  unequal  size  ; they  vary  from  being  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a pellet  of  small  shot  to  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  a 
bullet  with  ease.  They  almost  invariably  contain  irregular  lumps  of  a dark  granular 
substance,  which,  more  or  less  completely,  fills  the  cavities  and  the  channels  con- 
tinuous with  them.  Frequently,  however,  the  dark  material  occupies  but  a very 
small  portion  of  the  cavity,  even  though  the  cavity  be  completely  isolated.  The  fatty 
padding  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  appeared  to  be  normal,  but  in  two  or  three  places 
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small  groups  of  the  lobules  have  been  replaced  by  cavities  containing  the  dark 
material. 

Numerous  fragments  of  tissues  immediately  adjoining  the  cavities  were  subjected 
to  careful  microscopic  examination,  with  results  as  follow  : — 

(1)  Muscular  tissue  from  various  parts  of  the  foot.  For  the  most  part  in  a 
tolerably  normal  condition  ; at  one  spot  only  could  distinctly  disintegrated  fibres 
be  distinguished.  All  the  samples  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  various  re-agents, 
including  the  free  use  of  liquor  potassse,  but  nothing  peculiar  could  be  distinguished. 

(2)  The  membranous  lining  of  the  cavities  and  channels  or  sinuses.  This 
consists  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  and  microscopically  is  in  no  way  to  be  distinguished 
from  similar  tissue  lining  cavities  in  other  abnormal  conditions.  Such  specimens 
were  purposely  obtained  with  a view  of  instituting  comparisons.  Frequently  redupli- 
cations of  fibrous  tissue  form  septa,  so  as  to  separate  a cavity  into  partially  distinct 
compartments.  Neither  could  we  distinguish  any  unusual  appearance  in  the  tissue 
forming  these  septa,  although  they  were  necessarily  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
dark  material  in  every  direction.  Every  re-agent  we  could  think  of  was  resorted  to 
here  also. 

(3)  Small  fragments  of  bone  fi’om  immediately  adjoining  the  excavated  parts, 

forming  in  fact  the  osseous  boundary  of  the  cavities,  were  subjected  to  the  action 

of  potash  under  the  microscope.  The  granular  matter  filling  up  the  interstices  of 

the  bony  tissue  was  rapidly  disposed  of,  but  no  new  structures  were  brought  to 

light,  although  the  opened-out  condition  of  the  cancellated  tissue  was  highly  favourable 
to  accurate  inspection. 

The  nature  of  the  dark  material  will  be  considered  further  on  in  detail ; it 

will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  after  subjecting  fragments  of  it  to  more  or  less 
prolonged  action  of  liquor  potass®,  numerous  filaments  and  cellular  bodies  were 
brought  into  view. 

Speclmen  II  (Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  2). — This  preparation  consisted  of  the  right  heel 
and  ankle — amputation  having  been  performed  through  the  lower  fourth  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula.  The  fore  part  of  the  foot  had  been  removed.  It  was  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  It  had  been  put  up  by  Dr.  Ma.rk  Eobinson,  of  Madura,  in 
brine,  and  forwarded  to  us  without  delay,  as  a specimen  of  the  affection  which, 
although  possessing  distinct  black  granules,  was  not  one  in  which  the  tissues  are 
extensively  diseased. 

Dr.  Robinson  also  favoured  us  with  a note  as  to  the  condition  of  the  limb  before 
amputation.  His  words  are : — “ Eight  ankle  much  enlarged,  and  on  both  the  inner 
and  outer  side  numerous  sinuses — a slight  elevation  round  each  opening.  A thin 
yellowish  discharge  exuded  from  these  openings  : no  dead  bone  to  be  felt  by  probing. 
He  was  unable  to  walk  on  this  foot. 

“ After  removal  of  the  foot  a cut  was  made  through  the  soft  tissues  of  the  ankle, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  were  infiltrated  with  a yellowish  gelatinous  substance; 
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the  darker  patches  containing  small  black  granules,  the  muscular  tissue  very  dark 
in  colour.  No  section  was  made  through  the  bones,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  diseased.  In  the  Tibio-astragaloid  joint  there  were  some  Hakes  of  lymph,  but 
the  articular  surfaces  were  smooth  and  bright.” 

The  lower  part  of  the  tilha  was  softened  and  the  cancellated  tissue  pinkish, 
especially  beneath  the  cartilage.  The  shaft  was  dense,  normal  in  texture,  and 
apparently  healthy.  The  structure  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  astragalus  was  generally 
very  dense.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  astragalo-tibial  articular  surface  was  excavated 
and  occupied  by  masses  of  black  substance  ; there  was  also  a cavity  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  os  calcis  of  the  size  of  a small  bullet,  which  was  bounded  by  some  very 
open  bone  texture.  The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  os  calcis  was  also  eroded  and 
the  space  occupied  by  black  matter  ; but  the  cartilage  was  not  affected  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  bones,  so  that  projecting  portions  of  it  bridged  over  the  hollow  occupied 
by  the  black  matter. 

The  remaining  tarsal  bones  were  softened  so  as  to  be  cut  with  ease  with  a 
scalpel,  and  in  some  places  the  texture  was  much  softened  and  opened  out. 

The  pad  of  fat  usually  found  between  the  tendo  Achilles,  and  the  posterior- 
surface  of  the  tibia  surrounding  the  deep  tendons,  was  com})letely  converted  into 
a mass  of  black  matter  continuous  with  that  in  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  The 
deep  tendons,  although  surrounded  by  this  matei-ial,  were  unaffected  and  perfectly 
healthy. 

The  muscular  tissue  also  was  wholly  unaffected. 

There  were  various  mammillated  openings  leading  into  cavities  containing  black 
granules  on  the  surface  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 

On  making  sections  through  the  skin  of  the  foot,  numerous  perfectly  isolated 
collections  of  black  gramiles  like  grains  of  coarse  gunpowder,  were  found  to  occupy 
the  loculi  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  usually  occupied  by  fat.  In  some  an 
entire  lobule  of  fat  appeared  to  have  been  converted  into  a black  mass  and  surrounded 
by  a distinct  firm  capsule,  and  in  others  the  lobules  were  only  partially  afiected — a 
few  black  grains,  each  invested  with  a capsule,  lying  among  the  clusters  of  cells 
of  the  unchanged  fatty  tissue.  This  condition  will  be  more  minutely  described  in 
a subsequent  chapter  (Chapter  VII,  page  .366). 

Specimen  III. — A hand  amputated  about  3 inches  above  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 
The  cut  ends  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  are  unatfected.  There  are  several  openings 
on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand — front  of  the  wrist,  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  a 
few  along  the  line  of  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  The  hand  is  swollen  and  peculiarly 
distorted,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving  (Fig.  10).  The  fingers  are  not  themselves 
distorted,  but  are  flexed  and  turned  outwards  owing  to  the  action  of  the  flexor  muscles 
being  continued  subsequent  to  the  disorganisation  of  the  carpal  liones.  The  nails  are 
unaffected. 

A section  was  made  by  means  of  a scalpel  in  a line  extending  from  the  space  between 
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the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  phalanx  to  the  point  of  juncture  of  the  ulna  with 
the  radius  at  the  wrist.  The  knife  passed  readily  through  the  os  magnum,  the  semi- 
lunar bone,  and  the  outer  articular  edge  of  the  radius.  The  distal  end  of  the  os  magnum 
was  found  to  be  completely  disintegrated,  and  between  it  and  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
metacarpal  bone  was  lodged  a mass  of  dark-brown  substance,  the  brown  tint  predominating 
towards  the  centre,  where,  it  might  almost  be  described  as  presenting  a dark-red  tint. 
Several  other  aggregations  of  dark  material  were  found  lying  between  this  mass  and 
the  flexor  tendons. 

In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  along  the  back  of  the  radius,  there  were  several  isolated 
little  cavities,  or  cysts,  containing  aggregations  of  a cheesy,  fatty  substance  mixed 
with  black  granules.  They  could  be  picked  out  separately  for  examination ; in  the 
dark  masses  filaments  could  be  distinguished  after  prolonged  immersion  in  potash ; but 
in  the  yellowish,  roe-like  particles,  picked  out  of  the  same  cavities  and  similarly  treated. 


Fig.  10. — Peculiar  distortion  of  the  Hand  in  a specimen  of  the  Dark  variety  of  the  affection. 

no  such  filaments  could  be  demonstrated  when  the  particles  were  carefully  selected. 
These  isolated  cavities  were  limited  to  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  between  the 
extensor  tendons  and  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  wrist. 

Specimen  IV. — Another  hand,  also  amputated  a short  distance  above  the  wrist  joint. 
The  hand  was  considerably  thickened  and  the  wrist  swollen : the  palmar  surface  was 
puffed  up,  and  numerous  openings  both  there,  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  between  the 
fingers,  communicated  with  a large  cavity  within.  A scalpel  was  carried  longitudinally 
through  the  middle  of  the  hand,  the  bones  that  still  remained  being  readily  divided, 
as  well  as  the  end  of  the  radius  for  a short  distance.  All  the  carpal  together  with  a 
great  part  of  the  metacarpal  bones  were  destroyed, — the  basal  half  being  the  portions 
in  the  latter  most  affected.  The  phalanges  were  somewhat  softened,  but  were  not 
eroded,  and  contained  no  black  matter.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  third  finger  was 
eaten  out  and  rough,  the  destruction  having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  separate  the  bone 
into  two  rough,  irregular  fragments.  There  was  not  much  thickening  on  the  uneroded 
surfaces.  The  cavities  in  the  bones  were  not  lined,  and  the  bone  presented  the  appear- 
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ance  of  ordinary  caries.  The  cancellous  tissue  of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  of  such 
portions  of  the  carpal  bones  as  remained,  was  very  porous  and  widely  opened  out. 
Where,  however,  the  cavities  were  located  among  the  soft  tissues  they  were  lined  by  a 
membrane.  The  tendons  were  not  affected. 

The  large  cavity,  referred  to  as  communicating  with  the  surface  by  means  of 
various  channels,  occupied  the  space  normal  to  the  carpal  bones,  and  was  tilled  with 
fragments  of  these  bones  mixed  with  black  granular  material,  which  also  extended  into 
the  channels  alongside  of  the  tendons. 

The  black  material,  after  prolonged  immersion  in  liquor  potass®,  was  found  to 
contain  filaments,  but  they  were  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  ordinarily  observed. 

Not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  such  filaments  could  be  demonstrated  in  any 
of  the  parts — recognisable  as  tissues — whether  diseased  or  healthy. 

Specimen  V.  (Plate  XXVII,  Fig.  1). — This  was  a portion  of  the  left  foot  of  a native 
which  had  been  removed  by  a Chopart’s  amputation.  There  were  several  openings, 
with  elevated  margins,  both  on  the  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  foot,  out  of  which 
dark  granules  could  be  picked.  There  was  scarcely  any  thickening  of  the  tissues  of  the 
dorsum. 

The  preparation  was  divided  longitudinally  into  four  segments.  The  appearance 
presented  by  the  first  section  is  delineated  at  Plate  XXVII : the  scalpel  is  seen  to  have  been 
carried  through  the  middle  line  of  the  bones  of  the  second  toe.  The  central  portion 
of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  was,  in  great  part,  occupied  by  a dark-brown,  spherical 
mass  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  shaped  something  like  a potato  and  presenting  a slightly 
radiating,  finely  striated  appearance  on  section.  It  was  moulded  to  the  cavity  in  which 
it  was  lodged,  and  its  projecting  nodules  fitted  accurately  into  adjoining  cavities  in  the 
surrounding  tissues.  The  upper  portion  of  the  bone  was  curved,  its  tissue  thickened 
and  hardened,  and  the  lower  portion  fractured,  a splinter  being  carried  in  front  and 
behind  the  dark  globular  mass,  thus  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  cavity.  The  latter 
communicates  with  both  the  dorsal  and  plantar  surfaces  of  the  foot  by  means  of  irregular 
channels  containing  small  black  masses.  The  middle  cuneiform  bone  was  somewhat 
softened  below. 

There  was  another  large  cavity  (visible  in  this  line  of  section)  situated  somewhat 
behind  the  one  just  described  and  above  the  plantar  fascia.  It  also  contained  dark 
tubercnlated  masses,  and  opened  into  several  small  cavities  which  communicated  with 
the  surface  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  There  were  other  cavities  of  smaller  size. 

The  second  line  of  section  was  carried  from  behind  forwards  through  the  middle 
of  the  cuboid  bone,  the  base  of  the  fourth  metatarsal,  and  the  line  between  the  latter 
bone  and  the  third  metatarsal.  In  this  section  the  outer  boundary  of  the  large  cavity 
was  distinguished;  it  consisted  of  a delicate  fibrous  membrane  just  sufficient  to  partition 
off  the  cavity  from  another  group  of  cavities  and  channels.  This  group  appeared  to 
have  originated  with  a cavity  in  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  The  base  of  this  bone  was 
intact  at  its  articular  surface,  and  for  about  a third  of  an  inch  forwards,  but  then  became 
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covered  with  rough,  warty  nodules  of  hard  bone  extending  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  shaft,  the  sclerosis  being  specially  marked  towards  the  basal  extremity  of  the  bone. 
Its  under  and  inner  surfaces  were  involved  in  the  large  cavity,  and  were  more  or  less 
scooped  out.  Like  the  second  metatarsal  this  bone  was  also  arched ; the  phalanx  of  the 
third  toe  was  articulated  on  to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bone ; 
the  toe  was  consequently  directed  upwards. 

The  third  line  of  section  was  carried  through  the  scaphoid,  internal  cuneiform, 
and  the  longer  bones  of  the  great  toe.  There  were  other  centres  of  disease  here  also. 
A similar  excavation  had  taken  place  in  the  metatarsal  bone  of  this  segment,  and  the 
cavity  was  occupied  by  a dark  globular  mass.  As  in  the  other  bones,  the  upper  surface 
of  this  was  likewise  curved,  and  the  texture  extremely  dense,  and  its  outer  aspect 
presented  a hard  nodulated  surface.  The  bones  of  the  phalanges  were  unaffected. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones  were  reddish  in  the  centre,  as  if  from  blood  staining ; 
the  colour  faded  on  exposure  to  air.  Nothing  peculiar  could  be  detected  in  the 
reddish  substance  when  examined  under  a microscope. 

The  tubercles  along  the  affected  metatarsal  bones  consisted  of  small,  hollow,  closed 
cavities,  which  could  be  shaved  from  the  surface  of  the  bone.  Some  were  rounded 
elevations,  like  miniature  limpet  shells  ; others  were  elongated  and  even  tubular.  Their 
osseous  walls  were  thin  and  very  dense,  and  sometimes  projecting  spicules  of  bone  were 
given  off  from  them  internally.  Their  contents  consisted  mainly  of  fat  with  a mixture 
of  fibrous  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

The  black  material  was  microscopically  identical  with  the  similar  substance  in 
other  preparations — that  is  to  say,  it  contained  the  usual  filaments,  but  none  of  these 
could  be  found  in  either  the  muscular,  osseous,  or  fibrous  tissues  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  although  carefully  searched  for  by  every  known  method. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERS  AND  RELATIONS  TO  SURROUNDINO  TISSUES  OF  THE  BLACK  MATERIAL 
FREQUENTLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  FUNGUS-DISEASE  OF  INDIA. 

It  must  strike  even  the  most  casual  reader,  that  the  occurrence  of  these  peculiar 
lumps  of  black  substance  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  Specimen  V (page  365),  is  very  remarkable;  and 
no  one  will  wonder  that  it  has  been  found  very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
satisfactorily  to  account  for  their  presence.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  these 
masses  have  been  found,  speaking  generally,  under  three  conditions : (1)  in  small 
completely  isolated  cavities ; (2)  in  large  cavities  more  or  less  accurately  moulded 
to  their  walls ; (3)  as  broken  fragmentary  masses  lodged  in  irregular  cavities  and 

channels  communicating  freely  with  the  surface. 
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As  there  is  less  disturbance  of  the  surrounding  tissues  where  the  dark  masses 
are  found  enclosed  in  minute  cysts,  they  will  present  fewer  complications,  and  are 
therefore  more  instructive  than  the  large  tumours  described  in  connection  with  the 
last  specimen,  with  all  the  extensive  alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  connection 
with  them;  in  other  words,  the  signiticance  of  the  presence  of  the  larger  masses 
will  become  more  evident  after  examination  of  the  smaller  ones  which  are  found 
under  less  complicated  conditions. 

Whilst  describing  specimens  of  the  pale  variety,  Chapter  III  (Specimen  IV, 
page  351),  and  Specimens  II  and  III  (pages  362,  363)  of  the  dark  variety  of  the 
disease  in  the  last  chapter,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  certain  of 
the  fat  lobules  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  had  undergone  some  alteration ; whereas 
other,  immediately  adjoining,  fat  lobules  were  apparently  in  the  normal  state,  or 
only  altered  to  a trifling  extent.  Some  of  these  altered  lobules  which  have  been 
found  in  preparations  affected  with  the  dark  variety  of  the  disease  have  contained 
dark  granules.  The  accompanying  woodcut  of  a dissection  under  a low  power  of  a 
little  group  of  this  kind  will  more  clearly  convey  our  meaning.  A little  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  from  over  the  ankle  joint  of  Specimen 
II  (page  362)  was  removed  and  spread  out  under  the  dis- 
secting microscope  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a minute 
dark  speck  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  normal 
adipose  tissue,  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  to  be  the 
peculiar  dark  substance  found  in  connection  with  the  malady, 
enclosed  in  a capsule.  This  encysted  little  mass  was  lying 
between  two  somewhat  hardened,  otherwise  normal,  healthy, 
encysted  aggregations  of  fat,  . as  delineated  in  the  engrav- 
ing (Fig.  11),  in  which  the  lining  membrane  surrounding  the  dark  material  is  repre- 
sented as  torn  open.  This  capsule  was,  however,  more  dense  than  the  capsules 
surrounding  the  ordinary  fat  masses,  although  it  resembled  them  in  general  appear- 
ance. Microscopically  it  consisted  of  connective  tissue,  but  with  a smaller  proportion 
of  elastic  fibres  than  that  in  the  normal  capsules.  It  was  easily  teased  out.  The 
material  enclosed  by  the  capsule  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  smooth,  black,  ova- 
like particles,  each  of  which  was  contained  in  a separate  fibrous  capsule  similar  in 
structure  to  the  general  investing  capsule,  so  that  the  bodies  were,  although  closely 
aggregated,  quite  distinct  from  one  another.  The  black  matter  could  be  readily 
pressed  out  from  the  capsules,  leaving  the  latter  more  or  less  empty. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  agent  which  determined  the  formation  of 
this  minute  saccule  of  dark  granules  in  the  midst  of  saccules  of  fat  cells,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  must  be  essentially  identical  in  character  with  the  agent 
which  determined  the  formation  of  the  large  nodular  masses  in  the  midst  of  the 
bones  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  same  preparation — the  darkened  material  being  in 
the  two  cases  of  precisely  similar  composition. 


Fig.  11. — Three  encysted  inas.ses 
of  altered  adipose  ainl  con- 
nective tissue.  The  centre 
one  torn  open  ami  showing 
the  characteristic  black 
granules...  x (i. 
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There  are  moreover,  many  gradations  in  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
changes  between  the  two  extremes  just  referred  to.  The  accumulation  of  granules 
may  considerably  increase  in  size  and  the  fibrous  envelope  become  stronger  (Fig. 
12) ; this  condition  may  become  more  and  more  marked,  until  eventually  large 
portions  of  the  ordinary  tissue  of  a part  become  replaced  by  the  black  masses  and 
their  tough  fibrous  receptacles. 

The  physical  characters  of  this  peculiar  dark  substance  are  briefly  these  : The 
colour  varies  from  brownish-yellow  to  reddish-brown  and  black.  The  consistence  of 
the  different  masses  also  varies  somewhat,  apparently  according  to  the  relative 
proportion  of  unchanged  fatty  material  associated  with  it,  upon  which  also  the 
variations  in  colour  appear  to  depend.  The  specific  gravity  also  varies — generally 
it  may  be  referred  to  as  being  somewhat  greater  than  water.  Some  of  the  lumps, 
however,  sink  almost  as  readily  as  a stone  when  placed  in  this  fluid.  We  have 
never  seen  examples  of  the  substance  that  would  float  either  in  spirit  or  in 
water. 


Fig.  12. — A fragment  of  the  affected  tissue  from  a foot  showing  the  thickened  fibrous  septa  forming  the  cavities, 
some  of  which  are  seen  to  contain  the  black  substance  : a few  particles  of  the  latter  are  seen  below,  out  of 
the  cavities. 

When  placed  under  the  blow-pipe  it  burns  into  a flame,  giving  off  fumes 
suggestive  of  burnt  feathers.  After  being  subjected  to  this  heat  for  some  minutes, 
a very  light,  dirty-white  ash  remains,  portions  of  which  under  the  microscope  present 
a reticulated  semi-cellular  aspect.  The  ash  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  the 
solution  yields  a strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  test  paper.  The  greater  portion  of 
what  remains  undissolved  by  the  water  is  speedily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  solution  gives  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  characteristic  reaction  of  a lime 
compound. 

A fragment  of  bone  from  the  same  foot  was  similarly  burnt,  and  the  ash  was  found 
to  yield  very  similar  reactions,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  solution  of  the  ash  in  water 
was  less  alkaline  to  test  paper. 

The  dark  material  is  insoluble  in  water  and  spirit,  and  only  sparingly  so  in 
ether  but  is  almost  completely  soluble  in  potash.  Weak  acids  do  not  materially 
affect  it. 

Since  these  remarks  were  in  type  we  have  received  a note  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood, 
at  present  the  officiating  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Medical  College,  and  whose 
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assistance  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  in  this  Eeport,  giving  a brief 
account  of  the  result  of  examinations  of  fragments  of  the  black  substance  which  he 
kindly  undertook  at  our  request.  According  to  Mr.  Wood  the  material  yielded — 


“ In  the  dry  state,”  Mr.  Wood  writes,  “ it  is  quite  brittle  and  may  be  powdered. 
The  ash  is  of  a red  colour  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  but  consists  chiefly  of 
calcium  phosphate.  The  substance  is  unaffected  by  boiling  water  or  acetic  acid.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  gradually  extracts  a little  colour  from  it,  but  the  alkalis  are  its  only 
solvents.  It  forms  with  potash  a brown  solution  and  softens  in  ammonia  undergoing 
partial  disintegration.  In  its  chemical  characters  this  substance  somewhat  resembles 
elastic  tissue.” 

The  solution  of  the  black  material  obtained,  after  subjecting  the  substance  to 
prolonged  ebullition  in  distilled  water,  does  not  yield  any  characteristic  appearance 
when  examined  with  the  spectroscope ; nor  does  a similar  solution  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid.  When,  however,  some  of  the  material  has  been  dissolved  in  caustic 
potash  and  examined  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  found  that  the  solution  obscures  the 
violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the  green — the  violet  and 
nearly  all  the  blue  being  completely  absorbed.  Blood  treated  with  potash  yields  a 
very  similar  spectrum,  but  we  could  not  make  out  the  absorption  bands  of  haematine 
in  any  of  the  numerous  solutions  in  which  the  darkened  substance  had  been  macerated. 

It  is  the  microscopical  appearance  of  this  material,  however,  which  presents 
the  most  marked  peculiarity  ; that  is  to  say,  its  microscopical  appearance  after  a more 
or  less  prolonged  immersion  in  liquor  potassae.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
procedure  is  to  crush  a lump  of  the  material  about  the  size  of  a hazel  nut,  aind  place 
it  in  a test  tube  with  about  half  an  ounce  of  a strong  solution  of  potash  : when  set 
aside  for  three  or  four  days,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  granular  consistence 
of  the  substance  has  disappeared,  the  fluid  has  become  of  a dark  colour,  which  subsequently 
passes  into  a pale  sherry  colour,  and  that  a small  flocculent  sediment  has  subsided  in 
the  tube — not  more  than  one-fiftieth,  however,  of  the  amount  of  material  introduced. 
A little  of  this  should  be  carefully  transferred  on  to  a drop  of  water  placed  on  a glass 
slide,  very  gently  spread  out  by  means  of  needles,  a covering  glass  applied  and  the 
slide  examined  under  a power  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  diameters. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  very  accurately  represents  what  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  observed  (Fig.  13),  viz.,  numerous  branching  filaments,  septate  and  perfectly  translucent, 
mixed  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with  empty  looking  cellular  bodies.  Morphologically 
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these  filaments  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  fungi,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  contain  any  plasma. 

They  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  influence  of  a large  number  of  powerful 
re-agents  as  the  following  list  will  indicate  : — 

Potash  has  no  destructive  influence  upon  the  filaments,  or  on  the  capsules  associated 
with  them. 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Alcohol. — No  effect  after  15  minutes,  nor  did  the  subsequent 
addition  of  potash  alter  the  appearance  of  the  preparation. 

Bisulphide  of  Carbon. — No  effect. 

Benzene. — Filaments  were  boiled  in  this  fluid  for  several  hours,  and  also  in 
chloroform,  without  producing  any  marked  change. 

Olive  Oil  and  Animal  Fat  (butter). — Various  specimens  were  boiled  in  these 


Fig.  13. — Fungoid  filaments  and  capsules  obtained  after  prolonged  maceration 
of  the  black  substance  in  caustic  pota.sh.  x .500. 

substances  without  result,  except  that,  eventually,  the  filaments  became  charred  owing 
to  the  high  heat  to  which  the  oils  had  been  subjected.  Some  specimens  were  subjected 
to  being  treated  in  oil  for  12  hours  over  a water  bath. 

Tincture  of  Iodine  stains  them  yellow,  and  sometimes  appears  by  its  reaction  to 
suggest  that  the  tubes  and  cells  are  not  void  of  plasma,  as  they  appear  to  be  prior  to 
the  addition  of  the  iodine.  It  never  communicates  a blue  tint  to  any  of  these  structures 
— not  even  when  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid  destroys  the  filaments,  so  does  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphuric  in  it. 

Oxalic  Acid  also,  when  concenti'ated.  causes  the  filaments  to  disappear. 

Carmine. — After  prolonged  immersion  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  this  material 
the  filaments  and  cells  become  stained. 

Filaments  of  various  fungi,  when  treated  with  the  foregoing  re-agents,  were  found 
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to  manifest  pretty  much  the  same  properties  as  the  filaments  above  referred  to  as 
having  been  obtained  from  the  dark  substance  after  maceration  in  caustic  potash. 

Occasionally  particles  are  observed  in  the  field  in  connection  with  preparations  of 
the  black  material,  which  readily  strike  a blue  or  dark-blue  tint  on  the  addition  of 
iodine ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  starchy  compounds  had 
not  been  derived  accidentally — from  poultices  and  what  not — so  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  lay  any  special  stress  on  the  circumstance. 

The  only  other  material  which  the  microscope  reveals  worthy  of  special  mention 
in  connection  with  this  dark  substance,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  is  the  more 
or  less  marked  presence  of  black  pigment-particles  which  may  frequently  be  distinguished 
among  the  filaments  after  maceration  in  the  potash  solution.  These  particles  sometimes 
appear  as  if  deposited  within  the  filaments,  and  occasionally  the  filaments  may  be 
observed  to  manifest  a distinct  pigmentary  staining.  So  that,  although  the  alkali  may 
dissolve  the  greater  portion  of  the  pigment  in  the  substance,  some  of  the  pigmentary 
granules  remain  unaffected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  black  pigment  found  in  animal 
tissues  generally. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

CULTIVATIONS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  MORBID  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  our  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  changes 
and  degenerations  caused  by  the  disease  and  the  characters  of  their  morbid  products 
we  shall  next  proceed  to  state,  briefly,  the  results  of  our  attempts  at  cultivations  of 
these  products.  In  doing  this  we  shall  in  some  degree  depart  from  the  order  which 
we  have  hitherto  followed  in  the  consideration  of  the  different  forms  of  the  disease  ; 
for  it  appears  to  be  advisable  to  consider  those  cultivations  in  which  the  material 
experimented  with  contained  distinct  fungoid  elements,  before  those  in  which  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  such  bodies. 

In  undertaking  cultivation-e.xperiments  of  this  character,  the  principal  difficulty 
usually  present  consists  not  in  selection  of  ingredients  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
object  under  observation,  but  in  the  isolation  of  the  latter.  To  follow  the  growth  of 
a single  spore  or  a speck  of  plasma  may  seem  a very  simple  matter  to  such  as  have 
never  undertaken  such  an  experiment,  but  the  task  is  in  reality  very  difficult  if  the 
germ  experimented  upon  be  given  a fair  chance  of  growth — at  least  as  far  as  light, 
heat,  air,  and  moisture  are  concerned.  The  appliance  which  we  have  devised,  and  for 
some  time  adopted,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  constructed  by 
any  one  desirous  of  working  out  for  themselves  problems  of  this  character.  A glance 
at  the  woodcut  on  the  following  page  will  he  sufficient  to  convey  a clear  conception  of  its 
construction.  (Fig.  14.) 
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It  consists  of  an  ordinary  glass  slide  3"  x 1",  with  a ring  of  bees’  wax  (softened 
by  the  addition  of  a little  oil)  pressed  on  its  surface  towards  the  middle.  Intervening 
between  the  wax  and  slide — clamped  by  it,  is  a narrow  slip  of  blotting-paper ; and 
above  the  wax  a thin  cover-glass  is  placed  with  a drop  of  flnid  containing  the  spore 
or  germ  to  be  watched.  The  preparation  will  now  be  hermetically  sealed  except 
at  the  spot  where  the  blotting-paper  is  inserted,  the  latter  serving  as  an  excellent 
channel  for  the  air  and  moisture  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  the  object  under 
cultivation.  There  is  no  danger  of  dust  being  introduced,  and  the  gases  which  the 
nutritive  fluid  may  generate  can  readily  escape. 

A. — Cidtivations  of  the  Black  material  from  the  second  form  of  the  Madura-Disease. 

The  materials  employed  in  these  experiments  were  obtained  from  various  specimens, 
and  consisted  in  some  instances  of  portions  of  the  black  matter  which  had  been 
discharged  from  the  tissues  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  affected  extremities,  and 
which  had  been  preserved  by  being  simply  dried.  In  other  cases  the  material  was 
obtained  from  specimens  which  had  been  preserved  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in 


Fig.  14. — A growing-cell  adapted  for  supplying  the  preparation  with  moist-air. 

alcohol,  glycerine,  and  other  preservative  media.  The  following  may  serve  as  examples 
of  such  cultivations  and  of  the  results  obtained  from  them. 

Cultivation  I. — Portions  of  black  matter,  discharged  from  the  foot  previous  to 
amputation  in  a case  of  the  disease,  and  which  were  subsequently  dried,  were  set  in 
some  freshly  prepared  rice-paste  beneath  a bell  glass.  The  cultivation  was  commenced 
in  the  month  of  April. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  it  had  been  set,  the  cultivation  was  everywhere  covered 
with  a dense  crop  of  Mucor,  bearing  an  abundance  of  ripe,  black  sporangia.  At  various 
points  in  the  paste,  patches  of  a greenish  discoloration  had  appeared  ; and  in  one  place 
there  was  a faint  indication  of  a pinkish  tint  present.  As  however  appearances  of  a 
similar  nature  were  also  present  in  a simultaneous  cultivation  of  pure  rice-paste,  and 
were  there  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  changes  and  developments  precisely  similar 
to  those  here  present,  the  coloration  being  moreover  much  more  distinctly  marked,  a 
fuller  description  of  them  is  deferred  until  the  particulars  of  that  cultivation  are  given. 
There  were,  in  addition,  several  patches  of  young  Aspergillus  heads  of  a white  colour. 
Daring  the  next  few  days  there  was  a rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  J/ucor,  the  loose 
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filaments  of  which  obscured  the  surface  of  the  [)aste  with  the  other  fungal  elements 
occurring  on  it. 

Six  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  cultivation,  this  loose  overgrowth  was 
cleared  off  and  a luxuriant  crop  of  Aspergillus  was  exposed  to  view.  This  consisted 
of  two  species  of  the  above  mentioned  genus — the  first,  the  common  yellow  Aspergillns ; 
the  second,  another  species,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Calcutta,  in  which  the  heads 
are  of  a rich  brown  colour  and  the  spores  of  very  minute  size.  The  latter  arise  from 
sterigmata,  which  are  not,  as  in  the  yellow  species,  inserted  directly  on  the  globose 
extremity  of  the  fertile  filament,  but  are  arranged  in  fours  on  the  broad  extremities  of 
large  cuneiform  processes  intervening  between  them  and  the  latter.  A dense  felt  of 
mycelial  filaments  and  fallen  spores  covered  the  surface  of  the  paste,  and  on  carefully 
removing  this  the  black  particles  were  found  apparently  entirely  unaltered. 

Immediately  around  some  of  them  the  substance  of  the  paste  was  of  a brownish 
orange  hue,  but  no  peculiar  organisms  could  be  found  in  such  places,  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  germination  or  growth  of  any  kind  from  the  black  matter.  This  staining 
may  have  been  due  to  a certain  amount  of  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
particles ; but  even  this  is  very  doubtful,  as  similar  staining  was  frequently  observed 
in  cultivations  of  pure  rice-paste  to  which  no  black  particles  had  been  added.  The  felt  of 
mycelium  having  being  removed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  specimen  was  again  set 
aside.  It  soon  became  covered  anew  with  yellow  and  brown  Aspergilli,  together  with  a 
smaller  regrowth  of  Mucor,  whilst  patches  of  Penicillium  glaucuvi  also  began  to  make 
their  appearance  here  and  there. 

Subsequently  one  or  two  patches  of  dull  reddish  discoloration  appeared,  consisting 
of  a granular  basis  through  which  colourless  mycelial  iilaments  ramified,  but  they  were 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  occurred  in  other  instances  on  pure  rice-paste  and 
showed  no  signs  of  being  in  any  way  organically  connected  with  the  black  particles.  The 
cultivation  was  kept  under  observation  for  three  weeks,  and  at  the  close  of  that  time  was 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a dense  layer  of  Penicillium  glauciim  with  a small  quantity 
of  Mucor  still  occurring  here  and  there.  The  black  particles  showed  all  their  characteristic 
features  under  microscopical  examination,  and  afforded  no  evidences  of  any  attempts 
at  germination  nor  any  signs  of  vitality  on  the  part  of  the  fungoid  elements  present 
in  them. 

Cultivation  II. — Contemporaneously  with  the  above  cultivation  another  was  carried 
out  in  which  a portion  of  the  same  rice-paste  was  set  beneath  a separate  bell  glass  without 
the  addition  of  any  foreign  matter. 

This  also  became  rapidly  covered  with  a crop  of  Mucor ; ripe  fructification  however 
not  appearing  quite  so  rapidly  as  in  the  previous  case.  The  substance  of  the  paste 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  commencement-  of  the  experiment  was  everywhere  discoloured 
by  dull  green  patches,  whilst  here  and  there  minute  points  of  brilliant  carmine-pink  were 
present.  The  latter  were  carefully  examined  with  the  following  results.  The  masses 
of  pink  matter  were  mainly  composed  of  a gelatinous  basis  full  of  minute  particles, 
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and  both  of  these  elements  were  of  a bright  rosy  colour.  Where  filaments  of  mycelium 
penetrated  such  masses,  their  contents  also  were  frequently  of  a similar  bright  pink, 
and  this  coloration  of  the  protoplasm  in  many  cases  was  not  confined  to  those  portions 
which  were  absolutely  within  or  in  contact  with  the  coloured  material,  but  continued 
for  some  distance  farther,  rendering  the  affected  filaments  very  conspicuous,  as  pink  or 
carmine  bands  among  the  surrounding  colourless  mycelial  and  bacterial  elements,  and 
gradually  fading  off  so  as  to  leave  them  in  their  original  condition. 

The  pink  colouring  was  not  confined  to  the  living  bodies  present  in  the  cultivation, 
but  also  affected  portions  of  the  tissue  of  the  rice  grains  in  the  paste.  The  pink  colour 
was  confined  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  mycelium  and  did  not  affect  the  walls  of  the 
filaments,  for,  when  the  former  was  caused  to  contract  under  the  influence  of  re-agents, 
the  latter,  which  were  then  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  it,  were  seen  to  be 
perfectly  colourless. 

These  patches  of  pink  colour  were  of  a very  transitory  nature ; they  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  forty-eight  hours  after  they  were  first  observed,  and  there  was  no 
recurrence  of  them  afterwards,  although  the  cultivation  was  kept  for  several  weeks 
under  observation.  The  Mucm'  never  showed  such  a luxuriance  of  growth  and  fructifica- 
tion in  this  as  in  the  former  cultivation,  and  the  paste  ultimately  became  covered  with 
a dense  coating  of  Penicillium  glaucuin,  and  of  a form  of  Helmirithosporium  with  a 
dark  brown  mycelium.  A few  orange  coloured  stains,  like  those  in  Cultivation  I,  also 
appeared  on  the  paste,  but  these  showed  no  special  peculiarities  on  microscopical 
investigation. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details  of  numerous  other  experiments  on  cultivation 
of  the  black  masses,  as  the  results  were  in  all  cases  essentially  similar  to  those  described 
above,  and  this  both  where  the  materials  had  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  preservation 
in  alcohol,  or  other  preservative  agents.*  The  only  variations  observed  concerned  the 
species  of  common  moulds  which  were  developed  in  different  instances,  and  the  relative 
proportions  which  the  individual  species  bore  to  one  another  in  the  different  cultivations. 
It  may  he  sufficient  to  state  that  in  no  case  did  any  forms  of  fungi  or  other  organisms 
appear  in  cultivations  in  which  the  black  material  was  employed,  which  did  not  also 
occur  where  rice-paste  alone  was  employed,  and  that  in  no  instance  did  any  of  the 
fungoid  elements  of  the  black  matter  exhibit  the  faintest  indication  of  any  tendency  to 
germinate.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection  with  the 
cultivation  was  the  extremely  persistent  and  seemingly  inert  nature  of  the  material, 
the  masses  being  found  to  all  appearance  entirely  unaltered  in  character  and  contents 
after  weeks  of  immersion  in  paste  (and  at  all  times  of  the  year),  in  which  the  most 
luxuriant  development  of  fungi  had  occurred. 

Cultivation  III. — Cultivation  of  the  black  matter  in  water. 

As  the  peculiar  mould,  characteristic  of,  and  peculiar  to,  the  diseased  tissues,  is 

* When  the  material  had  been  preserved  in  spirit,  etc.,  it  was  always  carefully  washed  and  immersed  in 
water  for  several  days  before  being  set  in  the  paste. 
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stated  to  have  been  originally  observed  in  a maceration  of  a specimen  of  the  disease,  we 
tried  numerous  experiments  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  such  development 
would  occur  in  the  instance  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal.  A portion  of  cancellous 
bone,  containing  characteristic  black  masses,  was  removed  from  a foot  preserved  in  spirit 
and  set  in  water  in  the  month  of  April.  The  water  was  at  first,  on  several  successive 
days,  poured  off  and  renewed  with  a view  to  get  rid  of  the  spirit,  and  when  this  had 
been  apparently  thoroughly  accomplished,  the  maceration  was  allowed  to  go  on  con- 
tinuously. The  specimen  was  kept  under  observation  for  several  weeks.  No  fungi  were 
developed  in  connection  with  it,  but  an  abundance  of  active  and  still  bacterial  elements 
soon  made  their  appearance,  and  these,  together  with  some  maggots  which  subsequently 
aided  them,  rapidly  removed  all  the  soft  tissues  and  oily  matter  connected  with  the  bone, 
and  left  the  latter  and  the  masses  of  black  matter  behind.  The  black  matter  never 
showed  any  tendency  to  germinate  or  to  be  altered  in  any  way,  and  on  microscopic 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  presented  all  its  characteristic  features 
entirely  unchanged. 

Cultivation  IV. — This  was  precisely  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  previous  cultivation, 
and  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  of  year. 

In  this  case  also  an  abundant  development  of  Bacteria  occurred.  The  soft  tissues  of 
the  specimen  became  gradually  disintegrated,  and  a film  of  a yellowish  colour  and 
considerable  density  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  This  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
dense  layer  of  Bacteria  and  granular  matter,  with  innumerable  active  and  encysted 
specimens  of  several  forms  of  ciliated  infusoria.  A few  colourless,  slender  mycelial 
filaments  were  also  present,  and  here  and  there  w’ere  lumps  or  concretions  of  fatty 
matter  of  a distinctly  pinkish  tint.  There  were  however  no  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
any  peculiar  algoid  or  fungoid  organisms,  and  the  black  masses  remained  seemingly 
quite  unaltered  during  the  entire  course  of  the  experiment. 

Numerous  other  experiments  of  a like  nature,  conducted  at  the  same  and  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  materials  derived  from  different  specimens  obtained  from 
different  localities,  gave  similar  negative  results.  There  was  a uniform  and  entire 
absence  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  any  growth  of  the  elements  contained 
in  the  black  matter  or  of  any  other  signs  of  vitality  in  them,  and  the  only  remarkable 
feature  presented  by  the  material  in  this,  as  in  the  former  series  of  experiments,  was  its 
extreme  persistence  and  apparent  resistance  to  disintegrative  changes. 

Whilst,  however,  these  experiments  not  only  entirely  failed  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  any  living  fungoid  organisms  in  the  black  matter  of  the  disease,  but  even 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  did  not  form  a favourable  basis  for  the  growth  of  extrinsic 
fungi,  we  have  on  other  occasions  frequently  observed  specimens  of  the  masses  become 
mouldy.  This  has  occurred  after  the  rains  have  fairly  set  in,  and  during  periods  of  very 
damp  weather.  At  such  times  there  is  frequently  a development  of  a white  mould  on 
the  surface  of  dried  specimens  of  the  material ; but  as  this  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
common  Aspergillus  on  the  surface,  and  not  to  any  germination  of  the  elements  of  the 
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substance  of  the  masses,  it  is  obviously  a matter  of  no  special  importance  or  interest,  save 
as  affording  a new  example  of  the  varied  nature  of  the  substrata  on  which  this  ubiquitous 
mould  will  occur. 

B. — Gultivatimis  of  the  Morbid  'products  of  the  Pale  variety  of  the  affection. 

The  next  series  of  cultivations,  regarding  which  some  particulars  must  be  given,  are 
those  in  which  the  material  experimented  with  consisted  of  the  roe-like  masses  and  other 
morbid  products  and  tissues  obtained  from  specimens  of  the  ochroid  variety  of  the  disease. 

The  cultivations  of  such  materials  on  rice-paste  need  not  be  specially  alluded  to, 
as  they  gave  results  which  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from  those  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  black  matter.  Some  of  the  cultivations  or  rather  macerations  in  water, 
however,  presented  some  peculiarities  and  points  of  interest. 

Cultivation  V. — Some  of  the  cancellated  tissue  and  oily  matter  were  removed  from 
the  bones  in  a specimen  described  in  the  present  report  as  Specimen  I (page  345)  of  the 
pale  variety  of  the  disease,  and  set  in  a wide-necked  bottle  of  water  beneath  a bell-glass. 
The  water  was  once  or  twice  changed  at  first  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
specimen  had  been  preserved  and  was  then  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  No  note- 
worthy change  occurred  for  some  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a fortnight  the  mouth  and 
neck  of  the  bottle  were  observed  to  have  become  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  mould) 
which  had  also  spread  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  It  did  not, 
however,  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  and  was  widely  remote  from  the  diseased  tissues 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  When  first  observed,  the  mould  was  of  a whitish  and  greyish 
tint,  and  consisted  solely  of  mycelial  filaments  without  any  fructification,  but  subsequently 
the  mycelium  gave  rise  to  a crop  of  poor,  partially  aborted  heads  of  common  Penicilhium 
and  Aspergillus.  The  bone  and  bitty  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid  remained  to  all 
appearance  entirely  unaltered. 

During  several  weeks  no  further  change  was  observed,  save  a gradual  evaporation 
of  the  water  and  a proportional  spread  of  the  mould  downwards  over  the  interior 
surface  of  the  bottle  as  the  latter  became  exposed  to  the  air.  The  fragments  of  tissue 
at  the  bottom  now  gradually  assumed  a distinct  pale  pink  hue,  and  light  flocculi  of 
a similar  colour  could  be  seen  attached  to  them,  loosely  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the 
bottle  beneath  the  water  or  forming  a light  deposit  at  the  bottom.  On  examining 
this  cloudy  docculent  matter  microscopically,  it  was  found  to  be  principally  composed 
of  a granular  basis,  which,  whenever  in  mass,  presented  a distinct  pink  tint ; whilst 
even  the  thinnest  flakes  of  it  when  examined  slightly  out  of  focus  were  more  or  less 
characterised  by  a similar  colour.  A few  mycelial  filaments  were  also  present,  together 
with  myriads  of  active  Bacteria  and  Vibriones,  numerous  active  and  encysted  Paramecia, 
and  a sprinkling  of  large  active  Rotifers.  All  fhese  organisms,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable, 
were  in  many  instances  of  a distinct  pink  colour,  which  was  more  marked,  the  larger 
the  mass  of  the  organism  affected  by  it ; and  specially  bright  in  some  of  the  Rotifers. 
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As  time  went  on,  tliis  pink  staining  continued  gradually  to  increase  in  intensity,  and 
ultimately  the  deposit  became  entirely  of  a dull  brick-red  mingled  with  patches  of 
rosy  pink. 

The  most  marked  changes  observed  by  aid  of  the  microscope  consisted  in  a great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mycelial  filaments  in  the  deposit.  These  were  found  in  special 
abundance  in  the  flocculent  patches  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  where 
they  were  present  in  abundance  the  brightest  rosy  colour  also  generally  prevailed.  Among 
and  attached  to  the  filaments,  in  many  places,  numerous  large  cyst-like  bodies  were 
found  on  carefully  teasing  out  the  flocculi  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  7).  These  were  rounded, 
of  diameters  ranging  on  an  average  from  to  and  in  many  cases  were  full  of 
roundish  or  oval  spore-like  bodies  of  considerable  size.  In  colour,  like  the  filaments 
with  which  they  were  connected,  they  varied  greatly  ; for,  while  many  were  colourless, 
or  exhibited  various  shades  of  buff  or  yellowish,  others  were  of  a bright  pink  or  rosy 
hue.  They  frequently  showed  traces  of  a cellular  structure,  more  or  less  distinctly. 
These  could,  in  general,  be  made  out  readily  by  examining  the  cysts  in  rather  deep 
focus,  so  as  to  bring  the  profile  of  their  broadest  portions  into  view.  The  constituent 
cells  of  the  walls  were  then  clearly  brought  out,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  of 
a looped  double  outline  bounding  the  mass  of  the  cyst.  The  cellular  structure  was 
also  seen  to  advantage  in  many  cases  where  rupture  of  the  cyst  had  occurred,  with 
more  or  less  complete  evacuation  of  the  contents.  The  latter  were  like  their  envelopes 
frequently  stained  of  a piirk  colour.  The  precise  nature  of  the  connection  of  the  cysts 
to  the  filaments,  and  their  mode  of  development,  conld  not  be  thoroughly  ascertained, 
as  they  were  so  closely  entangled  among  the  meshes  and  covered  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  mycelium  as  to  render  it  a matter  of  great  difficulty  to  free  them  for  examination, 
but  it  was  clearly  ascertained  in  several  instances  that  an  organic  connection  existed 
between  them. 

The  nature  of  these  bodies  was  for  some  time  a matter  of  great  doubt  and  obscurity, 
but  they  were  ultimately  ascertained  to  be  imperfectly  developed  Eurotia  of  the  common 
yellow  Aspergillus  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle  and  surface  of  the  fluid.  Some 
of  them  having  been  observed  in  many  respects  very  closely  to  resemble  in  structure 
and  form  the  eurotial  structures,  which  we  had  frequently  obtained  on  the  mycelium 
of  Aspergillus  when  submerged  or  grown  on  very  moist  substrata,  suggested  the 
renewed  examination  of  the  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  sides  of  the  bottle 
— above  the  fluid  in  this  instance.  On  doing  so,  no  doubt  could  remain  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  submerged  bodies.  Some  of  the  patches  of  mould  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle,  and  which  extended  from  above  downwards  into  the  fluid,  showed  normal  yellow 
specimens  of  the  Eurotiurn  of  the  common  yellow  Aspergillus  in  their  upper  portions, 
and  a series  of  transition  forms  lower  down,  until  in  the  submerged  parts  specimens 
were  present  which  were  precisely  similar  to  the  cysts  of  the  deposit,  save  that  none 
of  them  were  of  a pink  colour,  but  all  colourless  or  pale  yellow  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  6).  As 
however  the  presence  and  degree  of  colouring  in  the  cysts  below  was  not  a uniform 
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phenomenon,  and  as  other  organisms  present  in  the  cultivation  both  at  the  surface 
and  bottom  of  the  fluid  showed  a pink  tint  only  in  those  specimens  in  the  latter 
situation,  this  ditference  did  not  appear  to  be  of  any  importance.  It  certainly  could 
not  weigh  against  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  or  identity  in  regard  to  form, 
size  and  structure  of  the  cysts,  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  their  relations  to  the 
filamentous  mycelium  with  which  they  were  connected. 

The  only  question  of  any  importance  regarding  the  submerged  specimens  related 
to  their  development.  Were  they,  and  the  mycelium  bearing  them,  developed  beneath 
the  fluid,  or  were  the  submerged  flocculi  mere  fragments  of  the  mould  developed  above 
in  contact  with  the  air  and  which  had  become  detached  and  had  subsequently  acquired 
their  pink  colour  beneath  the  fluid  ? The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  of  the 
alternatives ; but  either  mode  of  development  may  readily  have  taken  place,  as  there 
was  an  abundance  of  spores  produced  by  the  Asjpergillus  heads  originally  developed, 
and  these  may  either  have  germinated  above  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  The  spore-like 
bodies  produced  within  the  cysts  were  peculiar,  being  unlike  those  in  the  Eurotia  of 
some  other  forms  of  Aspergillus,  and  no  asci  were  observed.  They  may  possibly  not  have 
been  true  spores,  hut  merely  abortive  asci ; as,  however,  similar  bodies  may  be  observed 
in  Eurotia  developed  on  other  substrata,  as  will  be  pointed  out  subsequently,  this  is 
a matter  of  no  special  importance  in  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  cultivation  in  the 
present  instance  is  concerned. 

The  cultivation  was  kept  under  observation  for  several  months,  but  the  only  further 
change  of  any  importance  which  was  observed  to  occur  in  it  was  a gradual  increase  in 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  colouring  of  the  deposit,  which  ultimately  became  in  great 
part  of  a bright  vermilion  hue.  The  colouring  matter  was  tested  with  liquor  potassae 
at  various  stages  of  its  development,  but  in  no  case  did  it  show  any  signs  of  being 
affected  by  the  re-agent  in  a manner  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  red  concretionary  particles  of  the  diseased  tissues. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  AspergiWas  in  connection  with  the  products 
of  the  disease  in  the  above  cultivation,  it  may  be  remarked  that  species  of  that  genus 
may  very  frequently  be  observed  in  Calcutta  on  such  materials  as  skin,  cartilage,  etc., 
after  the  rainy  season  has  set  in.  We  have  recently  had  a striking  example  of  this  in 
regard  to  one  of  the  commonest  species  of  Aspergillus.  The  costal  cartilages  adherent 
to  the  skeleton  of  a dog  were  observed  to  present  a mouldy  aspect,  and  this  on  closer 
examination  was  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  minute 
white  points.  Under  a low  magnifying  power,  these  were  found  to  consist  of  perithecia, 
presenting  the  normal  features,  characterising  those  of  Eurotium.  They  were  connected 
with  a thin  web  of  white  creeping  mycelium  which  formed  a network  over  the  surface 
of  the  cartilage.  The  perithecia  showed  the  normal  cellular  structure  and  were  full 
of  roundish  or  fusiform  spores.  The  perithecia  varied  considerably  in  size,  ranging 
from  to  irlf  ill  diameter,  and  the  spores  measured  on  an  average  by  or 

when  circular  xtW'  {Fide  Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  8).  No  asci  could  be  detected. 
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A portion  of  the  cartilage  was  removed  and  set  in  a moist  chamber  for  further 
examination.  Some  of  the  perithecia  assumed  a yellowish  tint,  but  the  majority 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  principal  growth  observed  occurred  in  the  mycelium. 
The  filaments  of  "this  became  greatly  developed,  ramifying  and  anastomosing  over  the 
cartilage  and  forming  closely  adherent  networks  over  the  surfaces  of  the  perithecia. 
They  presently  gave  origin  to  an  abundance  of  erect  filaments  bearing  the  ordinary 
fructification  of  Aspergillus.  In  many  instances  these  filaments  appeared  to  arise 
directly  from  the  perithecia,  but  this  was  apparently  due  rather  to  their  origin  from 
adherent  mycelial  filaments  than  to  the  germination  of  the  spores  in  the  interior  of 
the  perithecia,  or  any  outgrowth  from  their  walls.  The  heads  of  the  Aspergillus  were 
at  first  white,  and  ultimately  assumed  the  bright  green  tint  characteristic  of  Aspergillvs 
glaums.  Spores  which  had  escaped  from  ruptured  perithecia  also  quickly  germinated, 
and  the  specimen  rapidly  became  so  obscured  by  a dense  growth  of  mycelium  and 
fructification  as  to  be  no  longer  fit  for  examination. 

Various  other  macerations  of  the  morbid  products  of  the  ochroid  variety  of  the 
disease  were  kept  under  observation  during  various  periods,  but  in  none  of  them  did 
a development  occur  as  in  the  case  described,  nor  were  any  special  organisms  observed 
to  occur  in  connection  with  them  which  did  not  equally  occur  in  macerations  or  other 
cultivations  of  other  substrata. 

C. — Cultivations  in  ivhich  the  morbid  products  of  the  pale  variety  had  been 
intentionally  inocxdated  xvith,  varioxts  spjox'es,  etc. 

Another  series  of  cultivations  was  conducted  with  similar  materials,  but  in  which 
these  were  intentionally  inoculated  with  the  conidia  and  mycelia  of  various  species 
of  fungi.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  such  experiments  and  of  the 
results  occurring  in  them. 

Cultivation  VI. — Cultivation  of  inoculated  materials.  A mass  of  roe-like  bodies, 
collected  from  the  cavities  in  Specimen  No.  Ill  (page  349)  of  the  present  report, 

were  immersed  in  water  for  several  days,  the  fluid  being  occasionally  changed  in 
order  to  remove  the  spirit.  It  was  then  set  in  a moist  chamber,  and  inoculated 
with  some  of  the  black-capsuled  Macor  and  brown  and  yellow  Asp&rgilli,  previously 
described  as  occurring  abundantly  in  some  of  the  other  cultivations.  The  fungi 
rapidly  grew  and  spread  over  the  substratum,  covering  it  with  a thick  crust 

principally  composed  of  the  fructification  of  the  Aspex-gilH — the  brown  species 
occurring  in  considerable  excess  of  the  yellow  one. 

A month  after  the  inoculation  had  been  performed,  this  crust  was  broken  up 

and  a layer  of  bright  red  matter,  varying  from  rosy  pink  to  strong  carmine  in  colour, 
was  found  beneath  it  on  the  surface  of  the  substratum.  C)n  microscopic  examination, 
this  coloured  layer  was  found  to  be  due  to  a diffused  staining  of  the  substratum  where 
the  mycelium  had  penetrated  it.  Where  this  had  occurred,  the  material  was  also 
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softened,  but  the  penetration  of  the  mycelium,  the  staining  and  the  softening,  were 
all  quite  superficial,  extending  only  to  a very  inconsiderable  distance  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  mass,  which  elsewhere  retained  its  ordinary  characters  entirely  unaltered. 
In  many  instances  the  fungal  filaments  and  masses  of  fallen  conidia,  although 
embedded  in  this  coloured  basis,  did  not  participate  in  the  staining,  hut  in  others  the 
fungal  elements  were  dyed  in  all  shades  from  pale  pink  to  bright  carmine. 

In  some  places  filaments  and  growing  heads  of  both  the  species  of  As-pergillus 
were  found  in  situ.,  the  stems,  rounded  heads,  sterigmata  and  spores  being  stained 
of  the  brightest  carmine,  and  one  or  two  similarly  dyed  specimens  of  Mucor  filaments 
and  capsules  were  likewise  encountered  (Plate  XXVI,  Figs.  2 — 5).  In  the  case  of  the 
Asperfjilli  various  degrees  of  staining  could  be  traced  among  the  innumerable  heads 
and  conidia  present,  and  a careful  determination  of  the  measurements  and  forms  of 
the  latter  clearly  showed  that  the  rose-coloured  specimens  were  mere  varieties  of  the 
common  yellow  and  brown  species  along  with  which  they  occurred.  The  colouring  was, 
as  usual,  confined  to  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cells  and  filaments,  whilst  the 
material  forming  the  cell  walls  was  quite  colourless.  On  testing  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  substratum  and  fungi  it  was  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  red  concretions,  in 
being  partially  bleached  and  rendered  brownish  by  alkalis  and  generally  restored  to 
its  original  condition  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  acids.  The  reaction  of  the 
coloured  layer  was  distinctly  acid.  This  red  colouring  was  not  of  long  duration  in 
the  cultivation,  only  remaining  visible  for  about  a week  after  its  first  appearance. 
The  surface  of  the  substratum  then  became  again  covered  with  a dark-brown  coating, 
principally  composed  of  the  spores  of  the  brown  Asperc/illus,  mingled  with  a felt 
of  mycelium  belonging  to  that  and  the  yellow  species. 

The  principal  points  of  interest  in  this  cultivation  were — 1st,  the  demonstration 
afforded  of  the  fact  that  common  moulds,  usually  occurring  on  vegetable  substances, 
found  the  conditions  suitable  for  their  abundant  growth  and  fructification,  when 
cultivated  on  the  material  of  the  roe-like  masses  of  the  degeneration.  2nd,  the 
development  of  red  colouring  matter  in  the  substratum  and  the  coincident  staining  of 
the  fungal  elements.  It  was  specially  interesting  to  obtain  coloured  specimens  of  the 
common  conidial  fructification  of  Aspergillus  in  this  cultivation  in  connection  with 
the  occurrence  of  similarly  coloured  specimens  of  the  Eurotial  or  sexual  fructification 
of  the  same  genus  in  the  experiment  previously  detailed. 

Numerous  other  similar  experiments  with  inoculated  materials  were  tried  with 
varying  results.  In  none,  however,  was  any  development  of  red  colouring  observed  to 
occur.  The  fungi  employed  usually  grew  and  fructified  freely,  ultimately  covering  the 
surface  of  the  substratum.  All  the  observations  agreed  in  showing  that  the  fungal 
elements  remained  quite  superficial,  never  penetrating  deeply  into  the  mass  of  the 
material,  and  that  the  latter  was  very  persistent  and  remained  to  all  appearance 
unaltered  during  long  intervals  of  time. 
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(fZ). — Cultivations  in  connection  with  the  Eed  Particles. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  attempts  at  cultivation  of  the  black  masses,  roe-like 
material  and  other  morbid  products  of  the  common  varieties  of  the  disease,  numerous 
other  experiments  of  a like  nature  were  also  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  red 
concretions.  These,  however,  do  not  call  for  any  detailed  descri]>tion,  as,  although 
carried  out  at  various  times,  on  various  substrata,  and  under  very  various  conditions, 
they  only  agreed  in  showing  the  entire  absence  of  any  development  of  peculiar 
organisms  and  the  extremely  inert  and  resistent  nature  of  the  concretions.  They 
were  never  observed  to  undergo  any  perceptible  change,  save  a slight  alteration  of 
colour  in  some  instances,  even  when  kept  for  weeks  under  observation. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  DERIVED  FROM  THESE  CULTIVATION  EXPERIMENTS. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  brief  account  of  the  results  of  our  attempts  at 
cultivation  of  the  various  morbid  products  of  the  disease  that  we  have  entirely  failed 
in  obtaining  the  development  of  any  special  species  of  fungi  or  other  organisms  from 
the  latter.  The  forms  which  made  their  appearance  in  connection  with  them  were 
only  those  which  are  prone  to  occur  indiscriminately  on  substrata  of  most  miscellaneous 
nature  and  the  only  feature  characteristic  of  the  specimens  developed  on  these 
special  substrata  was  the  fact  that,  in  some  instances,  they  were  stained  of  a red 
colour.  This,  however,  is  a phenomenon  not  confined  to  cultivations  on  such  materials 
we  have  observed  its  occurrence  under  very  various  conditions  and  in  very  dis- 
similar media,  among  others  in  solutions  of  choleraic  excreta  (Plate  XXVI,  Fig.  9) — and, 
even  had  it  been  so,  the  circumstance  would  have  been  of  no  value  as  an  indication 
of  specific  peculiarities  in  the  coloured  organisms. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  varied  developments  of  common  moulds,  or  other 
low  vegetable  organisms,  must  be  well  aware  that  mere  colour,  independent  of  structural 
peculiarities,  is  as  untrustworthy  a basis  for  the  determination  of  specificity  in  regard 
to  them  as  it  is  in  regard  to  higher  organisms.  It  may,  however,  be  argued  that 
allowing  that  our  experiments  showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  any  peculiar 
specific  forms  in  the  products  of  the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  that  varieties  characterised 
by  certain  features,  such  as  colour,  were  developed.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  the 
presence  of  peculiar  colours  implies  a difference  of  constitution,  and  a corresponding 
difference  of  properties  in  the  coloured  varieties,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  that  the  peculiarity  of  colouring  in  the  varieties  with  which  we  are  at  present 
concerned  coincides  with  the  peculiar  property  of  inducing  the  “Madura  Disease.” 

We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  points  in  our  observations  which  negative 
any  such  belief,  and  which  justify  us  in  ascribing  the  peculiarities  of  colouring  to  the 
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nature  of  the  .substratum  and  not  to  that  of  any  peculiar  varieties  of  organisms 
present  or  assumed  to  be  present  in  it.  In  one  experiment  in  which  the  colour  was 
peculiarly  well  marked,  it  was  not  confined  to  any  special  vegetable  forms,  or  even 
to  vegetable  organisms,  but  appeared  equally  in  the  ciliate  infusoria  and  Rotifers  ; whilst 
in  another  cultivation,  various  species  of  fungi  artificially  introduced  into  the  morbid 
materials  became  equally  highly  coloured  whilst  growing  in  and  on  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  coloured  varieties  of  Rotifers  had  any  connection  with 
the  morbid  products  of  the  disease,  save  occurring  in  the  water  along  with  them,  and 
possibly  deriving  their  nourishment  from  them. 

As  to  the  coloured  fungi  of  the  other  cultivation,  it  is  manifest  that  their  peculiarities 
were  dependent  on  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  developed  or  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  for  the  species  affected  were  not  only  among  the  commonest  forms 
of  moulds,  but  only  acquired  their  peculiar  characters  as  to  colour  when  artificially 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  substratum.  It  would  certainly  be  unwarrantable 
to  assume  that  varieties  arising  in  such  a way  under  the  influence  of  certain  substrata 
are  necessarily  endowed  with  the  power  of  reproducing  similar  materials  elsewhere. 

The  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  present  in  one  of  the  cultivations  was  identical 
in  its  reactions  (with  acids  and  alkalis)  with  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  concretions, 
also  points  to  its  dependence  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  morbid  material,  and 
not  to  any  inherent  special  property  of  the  fungal  elements  accidentally  or  wdlfully 
developed  in  association  with  it.  Moreover,  as  w'as  observed  in  the  case  of  the  culti- 
vation of  rice-paste  forming  the  second  in  the  series  of  cultivations  here  described, 
and  as  we  have  frequently  observed  in  other  instances,  pink  coloration  of  the  elements 
of  various  moulds  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  phenomenon  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  one  which  is  assuredly  not  confined  to  cultivations  connected  with  the  morbid 
products  of  this  or  any  other  disease — indeed  we  have  seen  it  to  develop  on  a dish 
of  drying  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime,  far  removed  from  the  place  where  these  culti- 
vation-experiments were  being  conducted ; so  that  the  mere  occurrence  of  it  in 
connection  with  the  affection  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  any  satisfactory  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  dependence  of  the  disease  on  a peculiar  species,  or  even  on  peculiar 
varieties  of  fungi. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  original  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  red  coloured 
fungi,  in  connection  with  the  products  of  the  disease,  point  very  forcibly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  results  of  the  present  cultivations,  and  indicate  that,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  organisms  observed  may  have  been— whether  they  belonged  to  peculiar 
genera,  or  species  or  not — they  were  quite  unconnected  with  the  fungoid  elements 
of  these  products.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  coloured  moulds 
were  observed,  as  in  our  cultivations,  in  connection  with  the  products  of  the  pale 
variety  of  the  disease,  that  is,  in  connection  with  materials  in  which  the  presence 
of  fungoid  elements  has  never  been  demonstrated.  Moreover  they  showed  no  unequi- 
vocal evidences  of  specific  identity  in  the  different  cases  ; at  all  events,  in  so  far 
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as  descriptions  and  illustrations  go,  we  fail  to  see  that  they  did  so ; more  than  all, 
they  occurred  indifferently  as  developments  in  cultivations  where  the  materials  had 
been  subjected  to  prolonged  preservation  in  spirit,  and  in  others  in  which  no 

preservative  agent  had  been  employed. 

It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  spores,  or  other  fungal  elements, 
may  not  retain  their  vitality  and  power  of  germination  in  spite  of  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  spite  of  the  weight  justly  attached  to  the  opinion  of 
those  holding  such  views,  we  would  inquire  whether  there  be  any  evidence  showing 
that  they  are  endowed  with  any  such  faculty  ? We  are  not  aware  of  any ; and 
although  by  no  means  wishing  to  found  any  sweeping  generalisations  on  limited 
data,  we  can  only  state  that  the  results  of  our  own  observations  and  experiments 
have  been  directly  opposed  to  jthe  assumption  of  the  actual  existence  of  such  a 

resisting  power. 

In  connection  with  the  cultivations  described  in  the  present  report,  we  have  tried 
numerous  careful  experiments  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  spores  and  mycelium 
of  fungi,  and  have  never  observed  such  bodies  show  any  signs  of  having  retained 
their  vitality  after  even  very  short  exposure  to  the  re-agent.  In  regard  to  cultivations 
of  the  morbid  products  of  the  disease  Mr.  Berkeley's  experience  is  strongly  in  support 
of  this,  for  he  states  that  he  entirely  failed  in  obtaining  any  development  from  the 
preserved  specimens  which  were  submitted  to  him,  and  only  obtained  a growth  of 

pink  mould  when  working,  not  with  the  original  morbid  materials,  but  with  rice- 

paste  on  which  similarly  coloured  fungi  had  previously  occurred  in  Bombay. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  appears  to  us  that  all  that  has  yet  been 
shown  by  means  of  cultivations  is  that  fungi  and  other  organisms  developed  in 
connection  with  the  morbid  products  of  the  “ Madura  Disease,”  occasionally  present 
themselves  in  pink  or  red  coloured  varieties ; and  that  this  colouring  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  and  not  to  any  specific  properties  in  the  organisms.  The 
phenomenon,  therefore,  is  one  which  cannot  be  cited  as  a proof  of  the  fungal  origin 
of  the  disease  or  of  the  presence  of  fungal  elements  in  materials  such  as  those  of  the 
pale  variety  of  the  disease,  affording  no  other  evidences  of  their  existence. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  summarise  the  principal  points  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  affection  of  the  feet  and  hands  which  we  have  referred  to  in  detail  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  disease  appears  in  two  principal  forms ; 
that  the  lesions  produced,  the  particular  tissues  affected,  and  the  general  course  of 
the  disease  present  much  in  common  ; but  that  the  morbid  products,  whether 
examined  chemically  or  microscopically,  are  found  to  be  most  dissimilar. 
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In  the  pale  variety  this  product  is  for  the  most  part  of  a fatty  nature,  abounding 
in  many  of  the  various  modifications  of  fat  known  to  pathologists  ; whereas  in  the 

dark  variety,  the  fatty  matter  forms  a far  less  prominent  feature  in  some  cases; 

indeed,  the  dark  material  may  often  be  referred  to  as  being  almost  completely  devoid 
of  fat — at  all  events  it  must  have  undergone  such  extensive  changes  as  to  be  no 
longer  recognisable  as  such. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  composition  of 
the  morbid  products  of  the  disease.  The  inference  that  the  pale  is  a later  stage  of 
the  dark  variety  of  the  affection,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  is  in  our 

opinion  untenable  from  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown  on  a previous  page,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  may,  in  some  cases,  be  traced  through  all  its  stages  in  a single 
specimen  ; just  as  in  a tuberculised  lung  areas  may  often  be  distinguished  presenting 
the  most  recent  deposits  of  tubercle  in  the  midst  of  tissue  far  advanced  in  the 

degeneration.  In  Specimen  III  (page  349),  for  example,  the  various  steps  in  the 
degenerative  process  could  be  followed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Well  defined  areas 
could  be  seen  in  the  midst  of,  apparently,  healthy  connective  and  fatty  tissues,  and 
the  various  stages  of  the  process — trifling  consolidation  of  defined  areas  of  tissue, 
slight  discoloration,  nests  of  roe-like  bodies  associated  or  not  with  crystalline  formations, 
and  other  changes,  could  be  readily  identified,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  previous 
existence  of  the  black  substance. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  specimens  of  the  dark  variety  in  such  a 
recent  stage  of  the  development  of  the  malady,  as  to  negative  any  idea  of  its  being 
a later  stage  of  the  pale ; the  dark  granules  not  larger  than  grains  of  gunpowder 
being  deposited  here  and  there  among  the  tissues ; the  only  concomitant  alterations 
of  the  part  being  slight  hardening  and  trifling  discoloration  of  isolated  lobules  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  one  case  (Specimen  II,  page  347)  we  were  able  to 

trace,  what  appeared  to  us  to  be,  the  progressive  stages,  in  this  variety  also,  of 

the  malady — from  the  yellowish-brown  ceruminous  nodule,  to  the  almost  perfect 

black,  granular  lump. 

It  is  nevertheless  quite  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  judging  from  the  great 
similarity  in  the  lesions  produced,  the  course  pursued  by  the  disease,  and  its 
duration  in  the  two  forms,  that  the  original  cause  may  be  very  closely  allied  if 
not  identical.  Pathology  has  not  yet  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  determine 
why  it  is  that  certain  degenerations  will  take  very  different  courses  in  different 
persons ; nor  is  the  science  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  refer  definitely  to 
the  direct  cause  of  almost  any  single  degenerative  process.  For  the  most  part  our 
etiological  conceptions  are  hypothetical.  Consequently  we  are  no  further  behind  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  this,  comparatively,  new  disease,  than  we  are 

with  reference  to  causation  of  the  various  cancerous  and  other  morbid  processes 
which  have  been  known  for  centuries. 

But  do  we  know  more  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  than  we  do  of  most 
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others  ? Certainly  the  forms  under  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  are  in  many 
ways  different  from  those  ordinarily  met  wdth : it  is  characterised  by  being  localised 
to  certain  districts,  and  by  the  fact  that  only  certain  parts  of  the  body,  as  far  as 
we  at  present  know,  are  liable  to  be  affected  ; and  more  than  all,  the  morbid 
product  of  one,  or  rather  two,  of  its  varieties,  the  Idack  and  the  pink,  are  so 
particular,  as  to  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  at  once  from  all  other  affections. 

But  that  these  peculiarities  should  of  themselves  be  sufficient  ground  for  forming 
any  conclusions  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  affection,  is  not  supported  by 
the  observations  which  we  have  made. 

The  reader  of  the  foregoing  chapters  will  have  observed  that  three  of  the  peculiar 
morbid  products,  described  as  various  stages  in  the  development  of  a peculiar  fungus 
the  assumed  cause  of  the  disease,  have  been  very  carefully  investigated,  viz..,  the 
roe-like  bodies  ; the  pink  particles,  and  the  black  masses. 

The  first  of  these  we  have  shown  to  be  fat  in  various  modified  forms  ; the  second 
were  found  to  be  pigmented  concretions — not  the  slightest  trace  of  a fungus,  or 
of  other  vegetable  organisms,  being  present  in  either;  and  the  third  we  have 

shown  to  consist  of  degenerated  tissue,  mixed  to  a greater  or  less  extent  with 
black  pigment  and  fungoid  filaments.  To  account  for  the  presence  of  the  two 
latter  ingredients  is  in  reality  the  Tnost  difficult  problem  connected  with  the  affection. 

As  regards  the  actual  lesions  produced  in  the  tissues,  it  will  have  been 

observed  that  neither  of  these  two  latter  ingredients  are  essential,  seeing  that,  with 

the  exception  of  the  physical  characters  of  the  morbid  products,  no  marked  dis- 

tinction exists  between  the  pale  and  the  black  varieties.  Similar  tissues  are  affected 
in  both,  the  cavities  and  channels  are  alike,  and  the  similarity  extends  even  to  the 
peculiar  mammillated  orifices  by  which  they  open  on  the  surface.  These  circum- 
stances of  themselves  absolutely  negative,  in  our  opinion,  the  view  that  anything 

which  may  be  found  in  connection  with  one  variety,  and  not  in  connection  with 
the  other,  can  be  referred  to  as  the  specific  cause  of  either.  Why  these  morbid 
substances  should  present  these  anomalies  is  a totally  different  (question,  and  one 
which  is  not  within  our  province  to  discuss. 

The  occurrence  of  pigmentary  deposits  in  animal  tissues  is  by  no  means  a rare 
circumstance.  Our  knowledge  as  to  whence  the  pigment  is  derived  is  not  yet  very 

exact,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  blood.  Its  behaviour 
under  the  influence  of  re-agents  is  however  well  known,  and  we  have  found  that 

the  pigment  in  the  dark  substance,  when  treated  with  re-agents,  manifests  properties 
similar  to  those  of  ordinary  pigment.  The  presence  of  iron  in  the  pigmented 
substance  of  the  Madura-disease,  which  both  IMr.  Wood’s  analysis  and  our  own 
revealed,  is  a significant  fact,  seeing  that  iron  is  a constant  component  of  black 
pigment,  a circumstance  which,  in  our  opinion,  points,  almost  unequivocally,  to  the 
fact  that  the  pigmented  substance  under  consideration  originates  from  the  same 
material  as  the  pigmentary  deposits  ordinarily  met  with  in  animal  tissues. 
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We  have  already  given  full  |iarticular.'<  regarding  the  microscopical  and  clieinical 
)»roperties  of  the  fungal  elements  associated  with  the  pigment  ; they  resist  the 

action  of  weak  acids  and  strong  alkalis,  and  manifest  all  the  properties  of  ordinary 
fungal  forms  except  vitality;  and  we  believe  that  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 

it  has  been  shown  that  on  no  single  occasion  has  any  one  been  able  (o  coax  the 

fungoid  elements  in  this  substance  to  germinate,  much  less  to  develop  anything 

api)roaching  to  mature  fruit  ; hence  any  propositions  which  may  have  been  advanced 

with  regard  to  the  causation  of  the  Madura-disease  on  the  grounds  that  a new  or 

l>eculiar  fungus  has  been  developed  from  the  morbid  products  amongst  the  tissue  are, 
apparently,  without  good  foundation,  and  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  now  adduced.  It  is  for  botanists  to  decide  whether  the  “ Ghionyj)he, 
Cnrteri"  is  what  is  termed  a “good  species”  or  not;  all  w(‘  have  to  do  with  it  is 

restricted  to  its  purely  pathological  significance,  and,  in  connection  with  that,  we 


Fig.  IT).— Organisms  found  in  the  tiasiies  of  healthy  animals  a few  hours  after  death  x 1,500. 


unhesitatingly  express  our  convictions  that  not  only  does  it  not  cause  the  disease, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  developed  from  the  fungoid  elements  contained  in  the  morbid 
product. 

Although  we  have  failed  in  producing  these  fungoid  elements  to  grow,  it  does 
not  follow  on  that  account  that  they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  vitalised.  It  is 
true  that  a great  many  purely  physical  products  are  found  which  so  closely  resemble 
those  which  have  been  moulded  under  the  influence  of  vitality  as  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable or  only  distinguishable  with  difficulty;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
concretions  of  .Mr.  Kainey— the  calcosphe rites  of  Profes.sor  Harting— the  myelirte  of 
Virchow  and  the  amylaceous  corpuscles  known  to  all  microscopists  ; still  the  oidical 
and  physical  characters  of  the  filaments  and  capsules  seem  to  us  to  agree  so  perfectly 
with  what  we  have  seen  in  undoubted  fungi  that  we  look  upon  them  as  such  until 
the  contrary  can  be  demon.strated. 

To  account  for  their  presence  in  the  tissues— deeply  imbedded  and  far  removed 
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from  anything  that  could  suggest  the  existence  of  a channel  of  communication 
between  the  spot  and  the  exterior  for  any  such  immobile  object  as  a spore — is  most 
puzzling.  The  supposition  that  a sporule  had  managed  to  insinuate  itself  by  means 
of  some  natural,  or  artificially  produced  pore,  is  untenable  from  the  simple  fact  that 
perfectly  independent  foci  of  the  affection  may  he  distinguished — so  distinctly  defined 
as  to  necessitate  the  inference  that  each  localised  pigmentary  deposit  had  derived  its 
origin  from  the  introduction  fthrough  the  cutaneous  tissues)  into  that  particular  part 
of  a foreign  body  capable  of  germinating. 

To  us  it  appears  much  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  localised  spots  in  the 
tissues  undergo  a degenerative  change  into  a substance  'peculid.rl tf  adapted  to  the 
development  of  filamentous  growths.  We  ourselves  have  shown,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  others,  that  under  certain  conditions — the  principal  being  the  absence  of 
vitality  or  vitality  greatly  depressed — every  tissue  in  the  body  is  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  the  abundant  development  of  complex  organisms. 

We  reproduce  a figure  (Fig.  1.5)  of  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  these  growths 
for  convenience  of  reference  from  a report  which  we  submitted  last  year  bearing  on 
this  matter,  as  we  have  since  that  ])criod  undertaken  several  experiments  of  a like 
nature  and  which  have  a vei-y  direct  bearing  on  the  point  now  under  consideration.* 
The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  whether  by  interfering  with  the 


* In  cnmicotioTi  witli  this  subject  the  question  natur.ally  presents  itself  as  to  the  degree  in  which  results  of  this 
nature  are  influenced  by  tlu^  conditions  of  the  locality  where  the  e.x])crinients  arc  carried  out — whether  the  results 
which  are  obtained  under  the  influence  of  the  temperature  of  a tropical  climate  are  likely  to  occur  in  tem|)erate 
localities  with  lower  temperature.  We  believe  that  they  are,  and  this  on  the  ground  of  the  followine  experi- 
ment : — 
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Two  men  wfu-e  executed  in  the  Tresideney  .Tail  in  the  month  of  l)ceeml)cr  1S74.  The  bodies  were  removed 
to  the  dead-house  immediately  after  having  remained  sus))cndcd  for  the  prescribed  period.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  th<!  temperatures  registered  at  various  intervals  during  the  following  24  hour.s  by  thermometer 
nserted  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  the  muscles  of  the  tliigh  in  both  bodies,  com]iaied  with  the  coincident 
atmospheric  temperature.. 

The  loss  of  temperature  is  so  gr.adual  even  when  the  external  tcmjicr.ature  is  moderate,  that  in  so  far  as 
conditions  of  temperature  are  eoneenied,  flic  l.ody.  s.avc  in  exee])tional  cases,  must,  for  many  hours  after  deal li . 
Jtself  provide  a suitatde  temperature  for  the  rapid  development  of  organisms. 
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vascular  supply  of  certain  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  of  an  animal  without 
injuring  the  isolated  tissue,  we  should  be  able  within  the  course  of  some  hours  to 
detect  oi’ganisms  in  those  parts  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had  been  able  to  do 
when  an  animal  had  been  killed  under  chloroform  and  set  aside  in  a warm  place. 
We  found  that  such  was  the  result,  and  that  a kidney,  for  example,  when  carefully 
ligatured  without  interfering  with  its  position  in  the  abdomen,  would  be  found  after 
some  hours  to  contain  precisely  similar  organisms ; whereas  the  other  kidney — 
whose  circulation  had  not  been  interfered  with — contained  no  trace  of  any  vegetation 
whatever. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  seems  probable  to  us  that  some  local 
degeneration  takes  place  in  the  Madura-disease,  giving  rise  to  a product  which  is, 
in  one  of  its  varieties,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  development  of  . vegetable  organisms. 
All  microscopists  know  how  frequently  the  most  trifling  alteration  in  the  composition 
of  a nutritive  medium  decides  the  advent  of  peculiar  growths. 

Calcutta, 

September  1875. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVI. 

1.  Section  of  a foot  affected  with  the  Pale  variety  of  the  di.sease,  showing  cavities  and  channels  in 
the  substance  of  the  tissues.  Isolated  masses  of  subcutaneous  fat  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  arc  seen  to  be 
affected  by  the  degeneration  (tuV/c  page  318). 

2.  Rose-coloured  variety  of  A.'ijwrijillux  developed  on  the  roe-like  masses  of  the  degeneration  {vide 
page  371).  x (lO. 

3.  Separate  filament  of  the  Anpei'i/illi/s  more  highly  magnitied.  showing  the  staining  of  the  plasma 
X 2.30. 

I.  Spores  of  Aspcrifinu.^  from  the  same  cultivation,  showing  normal  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  x 950. 

5.  Young  head  of  Mvcor  from  the  .same  cultivation,  showing  red-colouring  of  the  contents,  x 950. 

(1.  Eurctrum,  developed  on  the  surface  of  a fluid  in  which  porfions  of  the  degenerate  material,  from 
a foot  affected  with  the  Pale  variety  of  the  disease,  were  immersed  {i-ide  page  373).  x 400. 

7.  Rose-coloured  variety  of  the  same  Eurotium  occurring  beneath  the  fluid  in  the  same  cultivati(jn.  x 400. 

8.  Specimens  of  spores  and  a portion  of  a filament  from  Ei/rotinm  developed  on  cartilage  in  Calcutta. 
X fiOO. 

9.  Rose-coloured  cells  (Ah/(ci')  developed  in  a cultivation  of  choleraic  excreta  in  water,  x 300. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXVII. 

1.  Section  of  a specimen  of  the  dark  variety  of  the  disease,  showing  a large  mass  in  the  substance  of  the 
second  metatarsal  bone,  with  cavities  and  channels  containing  black  masses  in  the  soft  tissues.  An  isolated 
lobule  of  subcutaneous  fat  affected  by  the  degeneration  is  present  beneath  the  base  of  the  fii-st  phalanx  of  the  toe 
(vide  page  362). 

2.  Section  of  another  specimen,  in  which  the  disease  was  principally  developed  round  the  ankle,  showing 
the  fi'eedom  of  the  tendons  from  degeneration,  although  surrounded  by  diseased  tissue.  In  the  subcutaneous 
fat  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  several  isolated  spots  of  degeneration  have  been  exposed  by  the  section  (vide 
page  359). 

3.  Red  particles  from  a specimen  of  the  disease  (vide  page  351),  — 40. 

4.  Similar  bodies  more  highly  magnified,  — 92. 

5.  6.  Specimens  showing  transitions  of  the  subcutaneous  fat  into  the  caseous  matter  forming  the  concretion 
in  the  pale  variety  of  the  disease  (vide  page  350)  — slightly  magnified. 
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THE  “OETENTAL  SOKE" 

AS  OBSEEVEB  IN  INDIA.* 

A REPORT 

BY 

T.  ll.  LEWIS,  M.B,  AND  D.  D.  OUNEINGLIAM,  M.B. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  RE(iARD]NG  “ ORIENTAL  SOKE  : ” ITS  DELHI  FORM. 

The  subject  of  which  the  present  report  treats  Phas  occupied  our  attention  for  several 
years  past,  but  it  was  only  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  year  that  we  were 
able  to  devote  time  specially  to  its  study  in  the  locality  where  it  has  generally  been 
considered  to  prevail  to  a greater  extent  than  any  other  in  India,  namely,  at  Delhi. 
The  complaint  has  been  known  in  that  city  for  many  years,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  1857  that  special  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  large  amount  of  invaliding 
which  it  produced  amongst  the  European  troops  who  were  stationed  there  after  the 
mutiny.  Since  this  period  the  disease  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  cutaneous  affections  under  the  designations  of  “ Delhi  sore,”  ‘‘  Delhi  boil  ” 
or  “ Delhi  ulcer.”  The  Government  appointed  a Commission,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  John  Murray,  to  report  upon  the  subject  in  1864,  and  subsequent  to  this 

numerous  medical  officers  have  made  special  investigations  regarding  the  origin  and 

nature  of  the  sore,  foremost  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Alexander  Smith 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Fleming. 

As,  however,  the  literature  of  the  complaint  has  been  very  recently  lucidly 
summarised  in  a joint  work  by  Drs.  Tilliury  Fox  and  Farquhar  on  the  “ Skin 

Diseases  of  India,”  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  'India  Office  we  do  not 

consider  it  necessary  to  particularise  the  various  views  which  have  been  propounded 
from  time  to  time  regarding  the  malady,  and  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  giving  a 

* Appeared  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Jtepvrt  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Goeernnwnt  of  India,  1870. 
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p7-ecis  of  the  observations  which  were  conducted  by  ourselves  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  which  we  received  from  the  Giovernment  of  India.  We  may,  however, 
mention  that  a short  but  very  accurate  description  of  the  sore  has  recently  been 
published  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,*  but  which  seems  to  have  appeared  too  late  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  authors  of  the  above  work.  Though  occupying  a few  pages  only, 
it  expresses  pretty  nearly  all  of  value  that  has  been  written  regarding  the  matter. 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  the  many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject 
has  been  the  identification  of  this  sore  with  sores  occurring  in  other  districts  and 
cities  of  India — cities  and  districts  which  have  likewise  given  it  a local  signification 
by  lending  it  special  names.  The  consequence  has  been  that  Scinde,  Mooltan, 
Koorkee,  Meerut,  Lahore,  Lucknow,  and  other  places  have  all  been  credited  with  the 
prevalence  of  a peculiar  sore  or  boil.  These,  again,  have  all  been  pretty  conclusively 
identified  with  similar  affections  very  prevalent  in  parts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia  and 
other  Oriental  countries,  where  they  have  received  such  designations  as  the  ^‘■Boutons" 
of  Aleppo,  Biskra,  Bagdad,  Bussorah,  and  so  forth.  , 

Additional  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  Delhi 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  associated  with  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Emperor  Aurangzeb,  wdio,  it  is  popularly  believed,  suffered  from  the  affection.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.  In  Delhi 
itself  the  affection  is  commonly  described  as  “ Aurangzeb  ” without  any  further 
qualification. 

Having  failed  to  trace  any  definite  reason  for  this  general  belief  in  the  works 
of  Tavernier,  who  wrote  minutely  regarding  Aurangzeb's  times,  or  in  the  works  of 
Bernier  (the  latter  writer  was  for  many  years  physician  at  the  Court  of  Aurangzeb 
at  Delhi,  and  nevertheless  makes  no  mention  of  the  Emperor  having  suffered  from 
any  such  complaint),  we  consulted  Professor  Blochmann,  the  well  known  Oriental 
scholar,  and  he  very  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  accompanying  note,f  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that,  even  according  to  all  the  original  independent  historians  of  this 
Emperor’s  reign,  there  exists  no  foundation  for  the  general  belief  that  the  Emperor 
suffered  from  any  special  cutaneous  affection. 

In  another  communication  to  us  Mr.  Blochmann  makes  a suggestion  as  to 


* “The  Practitioner,”  October  1875,  pages  264— 2G7. 

I “ Muhammadan  historians  do  not  state  that  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  (or  Alarngli-,  as  natives  call  him) 
died  of  Delhi  sores.  For  his  reign  we  have  only  three  hid epc tide nt  historical  works,  viz.,  the  Maasir-i- 
Alamgiri,  Khali  Khan,  and  the  Tabsirat-un  Nazirin  ; and  of  these  Khiili  Khan  only  gives  a more  detailed 
account  of  the  Emperor’s  illness  and  death.  He  says  (Edit.  Bibl.  Indica,  11,  page  5,S9)  : — 

‘“At  this  time  (a  short  time  before  Ramazdn  1117,  or  January  1705)  His  Majesty  fell  seriously  ill.  He 
felt  an  extraordinary  and  most  acute  pain  in  all  joints,  which  extended  to  every  limb.  Although  he  tried 
to  keep  down  the  sickness  and  continued  to  decide  Government  matters,  in  order  not  to  dishearten  the 
people,  his  illness  continued,  and  when  one  or  two  fainting  fits  supervened,  a great  commotion  took  place 
among  the  soldiers  and  the  camp-followers.  At  last,  however  (the  Maasir-i-Alamglii  says,  after  ten  or 
twelve  days).  His  Majesty’s  health  again  improved.  ...  On  the  recommendation  of  Hakim  Sadik  Khiin, 
His  Majesty  took  doses  of  chobchini  (China  root),  and  continued  doing  so  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Every 
day  during  the  treatment,  sums  of  money  were  given  to  the  poor  ; and,  when  the  cure  was  effected,  the 
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whether  the  term  may  not  have  originated  on  account  of  some  supposed  resemblance 
of  the  sore  to  a kind  of  cloth  termed  Aurangzeb.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  association  of  the  disease  with  the  Emperor  is  based  on  no 
authentic  ground.  ^Moreover,  the  Emperor  lived  far  from  Delhi  for  several  years 
before  his  death.  It  may  further  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  matter  that  the 
Moghuls,  no  matter  where  they  lived,  used  nothing  but  Ganges  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes. 

With  the  view  of  bringing  all  these  designations  under  one  heading,  we  have 
in  the  present  report  adopted  the  term  “ Oriental  Sore,”  which  has  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  but  restrict  our  observations,  as  far  as  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
is  concerned,  to  the  examples  of  it  met  with  in  this  country,  especially  to  those 
found  in  Delhi,  which  are  acknowledged  to  represent  the  type  of  the  malady  as  it 
occurs  in  India. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATISTICS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  GEOURAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PREVALENCE  OF 
DELHI  SORES  AND  ALLIED  .VFFECTIONS. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  etiology  of  the  Delhi  sore,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  this  special 
locality,  but  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what  extent  similar  or  related  forms 
of  disease  prevail,  and  have  prevailed  formerly,  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
Unfortunately  all  the  information  attainable  is,  at  best,  very  imperfect.  In  the 
statistical  tables  relative  to  the  health  of  the  European  and  native  armies,  sores,  such 
as  those  occurring  in  Delhi,  are  entered  along  with  a variety  of  other  affections  under 
the  general  heading  of  “ abscess  and  ulcer,”  and  in  many  tables  under  the  more 
comprehensive  one  of  “ all  other  causes,”  along  with  a heterogeneous  mass  of  minor 
forms  of  ailments  causing  admissions  into  hospital. 

In  turning  to  other  sources,  such  as  the  medical  histories  of  regiments,  we  are 
again  encountered  by  various  sources  of  fallacy,  the  most  important  being  due  to  the 

Hakim  was  weighed  against,  gold  mohurs,  which  were  given  him.  He  al.so  got  the  title  of  Jfaldm-uUMiilh 
(“physician  of  the  empire”)-  By  the  end  of  Rajab  (November  170-5)  His  Majesty  moved  to  Bergaou.’ 

•‘  But  during  1118  (1706  A.d.)  Aurangzeb  continued  ill.  and  his  life  was  embittered  by  the  hostilities 
that  had  broken  out  between  his  son  AV.am  Shah  and  Kam  Bakhsh.  When  the  two  princes,  after  the 
month  of  Ramazan  (.lanuary  1707),  left  the  Emperor’s  camp  for  their  provinces.  • the  pain  His  Majesty 
suffered  increased,  the  fever  was  very  strong,  and  yet  His  Majesty,  in  spite  of  his  illness,  performed  the 
five  daily  prayers.’  The  Maadr  (Eiiit.  Bibl.  Indica,  page  520)  says:  ‘In  the  end  of  Shawwal  1118 
(.lanuary  1707)  the  Emperor  was  again  ill.  and  improved  a little.  Then  followed  four  or  five  days  of 
strong  fever,  and  three  days  later  he  died  on  Friday  morning.  28th  Zi  Ka'dah  1118’  (21st  February,  1707).* 
“There  are  several  other  historical  works,  as  the  Tazkirah-i-.'Salatin-i-Chaghtai,  the  Siyar-ul-DIutaakh- 
kharin,  the  Tarikh-i-iMuzalfari.  etc.,  Init  they  contain  nothing  new.’' 


Nearly  ninety  years  old. 
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local  name  commonly  applied  to  the  disease.  Observers  are  not  prepared  to  recognise 
Delhi,  Mooltan,  Scinde,  etc.,  sores  out  of  the  places  giving  the  local  names,  so  that 
unless  in  cases  where  the  reporter  has  been  in  such  stations,  no  indication  is  afforded 
of  the  existence  of  such  forms  of  disease  beyond  that  to  be  gleaned  from  the  general 
prevalence  of  ulcers,  and  their  more  or  less  chronic  nature  when  this  is  noted. 

Taking  the  material  as  it  stands,  the  following  pages  show  the  amount  of 
information  which  it  appears  capable  of  affording. 


1. — Prevalence  of  Abscess  and  Ulcer'’’  as  a cause  of  ‘■‘■Admission  into  Hospital'’ 

in  different  places  and  at  different  times. 


The  following  table  shows  the  general  admission  rates  of  the  European  and 
native  armies  of  Bengal,  from  1861  to  1874,  contrasted  with  those  from  “abscess 
and  ulcer.”  The  year  1861  is  the  date  selected  as  a commencement,  because  it  is 
the  first  year  from  which  we  have  information  regarding  the  native  troops  ; but  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  average  total  admission  rate  from  all  causes,  and 
that  from  abscess  and  ulcer,  among  the  Europeans  for  the  five  previous-  years, 
regarding  which  we  have  any  information  (1854,  1855,  1856,  1859-60),  were 

respectively  2307-0  and  128-9  per  thousand. 

TABLE  I. 

Total  Admission  Rates,  and  Admission  Rates  from  “ Abscess  and  Ulcer,”  of  the 
Europjean  and  Native  Armies  of  Bengal. 


Year. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Total  admis- 
sions per  1,000. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer  per  1,000. 

Total  admis- 
sions per  1,000. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer  per  1,000. 

1861  ... 

2045-6 

114-6 

1169-0 

109-5 

1862  ... 

1970-8 

106-7 

1384-5 

134-6 

1863  ... 

1838-4 

99-7 

1476-5 

124-7 

1864  ... 

1641-6 

130-4 

1388-7 

149-4 

1865  ... 

1605-3 

119-0 

1475-6 

131-1 

1866  ... 

1501-7 

101-3 

1385-8 

147-8 

1867  ... 

1412-5 

86-4 

1447-7 

121-5 

1868  ... 

1438-3 

105-9 

1175-8 

105-4 

1869  ... 

1729-5 

94-6 

1501-1 

95-7 

1870  ... 

1731-9 

85-0 

1492-3 

101-7 

1H71  ... 

1507-7 

86-3 

1287-2 

106-2 

1872  ... 

1514  1 

80-2 

1496-0 

93-4 

1873  ... 

1349-8 

80-9 

1289-5 

88-5  j 

1874  ... 

1443-8 

84-7 

12665 

93-7 

From  this  table  we  see  that  there  has  been  a very  considerable  diminution  in 
the  admissions  from  abscess  and  ulcer  among  the  Europeans  coincident  with  a great 
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general  diminution  of  admissions  from  all  causes.  Among  the  native  troops  the 
diminution  under  the  special  heading  is  very  marked,  but  the  general  admission 
rate  shows  little,  if  any,  sign  of  steady  diminution.  The  only  other  diseases  which 
have  shown  a considerable  diminution  among  native  troops  for  the  same  period  are 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  and  they  do  not  do  so  nearly  so  decidedly  as  abscess  and 
ulcer.  Having  thus  seen  that  there  has  been  a general  diminution  in  abscess  and 
ulcer  coincident  with  improved  general  health  of  the  troops  dependent,  beyond  doubt, 
on  attention  to  sanitary  improvement,  we  may  next  proceed  to  matters  of  more 
detail. 

The  next  table  shows  the  relative  prevalence  of  abscess  and  ulcer  among  the 
troops  in  different  parts  of  the  country  from  1865  to  1874. 

TABLE  II. 


Admission  Rate  per  1,000  frmn  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


The  general  diminution  demonstrated  by  the  previous  table  is  here  (Table  II ) 
shown  to  have  been  dne  to  improvement  in  each  individual  area  for  both  European  and 
native  troops.  The  native  troops  of  the  Punjab  frontier,  in  place  of  any  diminution,  show 
a considerable  increase ; but  as  the  former  table  only  shows  the  figures  for  the  regular 
army,  this  peculiarity  may  be  set  aside  for  the  present.  Taking  the  figures  regarding 
Europeans  alone  first,  we  find  that  the  Gangenic  Provinces  give  the  highest  average 
rate,  followed  successively  by  Rohilkund  and  IMeerut,  Bengal,  Agra  and  Central  India,  the 
Punjab,  and  the  hill  stations.  Taking  the  average  for  the  ten  years,  Rohilkund  and 
Meerut  is  almost  equal  to  the  Gangetic  Provinces  ; but  this  is  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  two  first  years,  as  the  averages  for  the  two  periods  of  five  years  included  in  it 
very  distinctly  show. 
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PART  w^Admission  Rates  for  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  European  Regiments.  397 

The  table  on  page  396  shows  the  individual  stations  in  which  Infantry  regiments  have 
given  over  70  per  cent,  admissions  from  abscess  and  ulcer,  together  with  the  years  in 
which  they  have  done  so  from  1865  to  1874,  and  the  general  admission  rate  of  the  station 
for  each  year.  In  this  table  the  years  with  high  ulcer  rates  are  distinguished  by  the 
difference  in  the  type  with  which  the  general  admission  rate  is  printed.  Only  Infantry 
regiments  have  been  taken  into  account.  Cavalry  regiments  and  Batteries  having  been  set 
aside  on  account  of  the  small  numbers  of  men  contained  in  them,  and  as  regards  the 
Artillery,  moreover,  because  there  are  no  native  troops  of  a corresponding  nature. 

The  table  also  shows  the  average  admission  rate,  from  all  causes,  ,of  each  station 
for  the  ten  years,  and  the  average  admission  rate  of  all  stations  for  each  year.  The 
stations  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  admission 
rates  of  regiments  in  them  from  abscess  and  ulcer  attained  or  exceeded  70  per  1,000. 
This  number  varies  from  one  year  in  the  case  of  certain  hill  stations  to  nine  in  Benares 
and  Lucknow.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  period  under  review  there  has  been 
a considerable  diminntion  in  the  number  of  stations,  givdng  70  and  upwards  per 
1,000  admissions  in  any  individual  year.  It  also  appears  that  there  is  no  necessary 
correspondence  between  the  average  total  admission  rate  of  any  station  and  the  pre- 
valence of  abscess  and  ulcer  in  it.  Lucknow,  for  example,  with  a very  low  average 
total  admission  rate,  is  one  of  two  stations  giving  excessive  admissions  from  abscess 
and  ulcer  in  nine  of  the  ten  years.  It  is,  moreover,  not  necessarily  the  case  that  in 
any  individual  station  the  years  of  highest  general  admission  rate  should  coincide  with 
those  giving  the  highest  admission  rates  from  abscess  and  ulcer  and  vice  versa . 

The  next  table  shows  the  same  stations  arranged  as  before  in  order  of  frequency  of 
high  prevalence  of  abscess  and  ulcer,  but  in  addition  contains  the  actual  rates  and  the 
i ndividual  regiments  giving  these  in  each  year. 

TABLE  IV. 

Stations  at  %vhich  the  Admission  Rates  from  Abscess  anid  Ulcer  in  European 
Infantry  Rerjiments  have  been  70  per  1,000  a, ml  upwards,  with  the  Years 
Regiments  and  Actual  Rales. 


ST.4.TION. 

Regiment. 

Admission  R.vte  from  Abscess  .ind  Ulcer  per 

1,000. 

18(35. 

1860. 

1.867. 

1868. 

1S6P. 

1870. 

' 1871. 

1872.  1 

1 

1878. 

1874. 

BEUHAlrPORK  * 

Darjiling 

Ranikhet 

Solon  

Ddgshaie  ...  I 
Rai  Bareilly 
.JUBBULRORK  ...  | 

2-25th  Wing  

58th  Head-Quarters  

2-lst  Wing  

3bth  Wing 

85th  

■37th  

2-12th  Wing  

1- 23rd  

2- 12th  

116 

106 

107 

75 

...  j 

...  j 

113 

110 

70 

110 

78 

102 

■77 

Separate  ailmissiou  rate  only  given  for  186S. 
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TABT.E  IV. — ( Continued.) 

Stations  at  tvhAcli  the  Admission  Rates  from  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  European 
Infantry  Regiments  Imve  been  70  per  1,000  and  upwards,  with  the  Years, 
Regiments  and  Actual  R(des. 


Mooltan 

Mobadabad 

SUBATHOO 

Bareilly 


Nowshera 
Rawul  Pindi. 
Sketapore 
Agra  ... 


Dum-Dum  * 

Fyzabad 
Mean  Meer 
Morar 


Regiment. 

Admission  Rate  from  Abscess  and  Ulcer  pee  1,00"'. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

M9th 

» 

92nd  

113 

95 

109th  

141 

208 

106 

36th  

86 

105 

98 

38th  

308 

142 

2- 12th 

73 

77th  ...  ..  

83 

88 

37th  

106 

88 

98th  Wing  

93 

79th  „ 

89 

109th  „ 

208 

102 

90th  

81 

l-19th  

'so 

2-60th 

76 

39  th  ...  

’79 

42nd  

77 

3rd  Battalion  Riile  Brigade  . . . 

74 

70  th  

95 

71 

2-12th  Head-Quarters 

95 

l-3rd  „ 

'79 

97 

l-14th  „ 

90 

41st  

104 

82 

80 

65  th  

111 

59  th  

77 

l-7th  

109 

97th  

226 

l-6th  

118 

86 

39th  

77 

l-14th  

130 

95 

98 

l-8th  

83 

104 

73rd  

115 

55  th  

99 

91st  

82 

27th  

72 

96  th  

73 

62nd  

74 

7’2 

1-llth  

126 

89 

7o 

26th  

'72 

51st  

88 

104 

85th  

122 

108 

ll’8 

37  th  

77 

118 

36th  Head-Quarters  ... 

109 

34th  

701 

113 

103rd  

89 

89 

1-llth  

76 

76 

51st  

78 

90th  

117 

l-19th  

118 

38th  

70 

l-6th  

103 

71 

2-60th  

85 

l-17th  

85 

72nd  

90 

Supplied  detachments  to  Berhampore  until  June  1870. 
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TABLE  IV. — {Continued.) 

Stations  at  which  the  Adhiission  Rates  from  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  Earopean 
Infantry  Rerjinients  have  been  70  per  1,000  and  'upwards.,  with  the  Years, 


Regiments  and  Actual  Rates. 


St.vtiox. 

Regiment. 

Admission  R. 

iTE  FitoM  Abscess  and  Ulceii  pei 

t 1,OCO. 

i 

1S05. 

I860. 

18G7. 

rS08.  I 

1800. 

1870. 

1871. 

■ 1872. 

1878. 

1874.! 

1 

107th  

84 

100 

dl9 

...  j 

Allahabad  ...  < 

•58th  

2-1 9th  

l-20th  

80 

74 

112 

149  1 

Dinapoke  ...  I 

105th 

96th 

109th  

183 

207 

105 

87 

73 

94  i 

27th  

96 

y? 

Haz.\.bibagh  ...  I 

91st  

6.3rd  

2-22ud 

98th  Head-Quarters  ... 

92 

79 

115 

123 

118 

Roorkee  ...  < 

Sagar -1 

79th 

109th 

5.5th 

97th  

162 

y i 

129 

104 

83 

85 

l-7th  

98 

106 

109  I 

76 

( 

l-19th  

105 

76 

...  i 

Shajehanpore  ^ 

i 

36th  Head-Quarters  ... 

2-25th 

37th 

2-lst 

188 

99 

80 

71 

131 

121 

93rd  

168 

115 

SlALKOTE  ...} 

38  th  

85 

105 

58th  

l-6th  

94th  

126 

82 

•"M 

103 

75 

80 

( 

i 

Umballa  ...  ' 

i 

106th  

7 2nd  

101 

'no 

'80 

i 

[ 

4th  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade 
54  th  

85 

100 

\ 

2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade 

85 

Fort  William  - 

1 

2-60th  

26th  

2-19th  

102 

’90 

86 

97 

1 

l-14th 

70 

70 

\ 

104th  

93rd  

97 

88 

's'l 

Jhansi  ...\ 

1 

i 

2-lst  

106th  

63rd  

2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade 

131 

96 

71 

73 

80 

105 

111 

Meerut  ...  • 

l-3rd  

85 

99 

( 

105th  

58th* 

147 

88 

266 

115 

79 

77 

70 

87 

Benares  < 

2-60th  Wing 

l-3rd  

130 

120 

108 

125 

1 

1-1 4th 

46th  

91 

125 

95 

no 

\ 

55th  

78 

80 

77 

1 

Lucknow 

1 

102nd  

62nd 

112 

86 

131 

103 

108 

83 

l-17th  

133 

98 

116 

86 

[ 

40th  

134 

* Only  one  wing  from  1866. 
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While  the  previous  table  showed  a diminution  in  the  annual  numbers  of  affected 
stations,  this  shows  a corresponding  diminution  in  number  of  affected  regiments;  but 
it  also  shows  a marked  diminution  in  the  average  annual  admission  rate  for  these.  The 
average  admission  rate  for  the  26  regiments  appearing  in  the  column  for  1865  is  118 
per  1,000;  that  for  the  18  regiments  in  1874  is  only  95  per  1,000. 

In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  complete  our  information,  three  more  points  remain 
to  be  considered,  and  these  are — the  general  health  of  the  regiments  in  the  years  they 
show  high  ulcer  rates  as  evinced  by  their  total  admission  rates,  their  history  as  regards 
admission  rates  from  abscess  and  ulcer,  and  the  nature  of  the  locality  from  which  they 
had  come  to  any  station  in  which  abscess  and  ulcer  prevailed  among  them. 

The  statistics  show  that  although,  as  a general  rule,  high  admission  rates  from  the 
special  cause  concur  with  high  general  admission  rates,  still,  as  in  regard  to  stations 
and  years  so  in  regard  to  regiments,  there  is  no  necessary  coincidence  ; it  is  not  invariably 
those  years  in  which  the  regiments  show  highest  general  admission  rates  that  they  show 
high  ulcer  rates,  nor  those  with  lowest  admission  rates  in  which  they  show  relative 
exemption.*  All  the  facts  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  some  special  causation  beyond 
mere  general  condition  as  regards  health. 

In  Table  V.  the  stations  are  arranged  according  to  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occur  as  antecedent  localities — as  localities  in  which  regiments  had  been  immediately 
previous  to  coming  to  the  stations  in  which  they  suffered  specially  from  prevalence  of 
abscess  and  ulcer,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  exerted  some  pre- 
disposing or  causative  influence  on  such  prevalence.  Of  all  these  localities  England 
stands  out  conspicuously,  occurring  more  than  three  times  as  frequently  as  any  of  even 
the  highest  of  the  others  do.  Owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  nomenclature  more  cannot 
be  said  regarding  this  than  that  it  certainly  demonstrates  the  influence  of  previous 
localities  on  the  production  of  the  diseases  included  under  the  general  term,  and  that 
it  probably,  partially  at  all  events,  explains  the  extreme  prevalence  of  such  forms  of 
disease  in  stations  such  as  Lucknow,  in  which  regiments  new  to  the  country  are  frequently 
located.  The  prevalence  of  such  forms  of  disease  among  new  arrivals  may  also  probably 
explain  many  of  the  cases  in  which  low  total  and  high  special  admission  rates  coincide. 

Comparing  the  last  two  tables  with  one  another,  the  influence  of  previous  localities 
is  also  illustrated  by  cases  such  as  those  of  the  38th  in  Subathoo  in  1865-66,  and 
of  the  85th  and  37th  in  Dugshaie  in  1871  and  1873.  In  regard  to  the  38th  in  1865, 
it  is  specially  noted  that  many  of  the  admissions  were  due  to  Delhi  sore,  the  regiment 
having  been  in  Delhi  during  the  previous  year,  and  having  suffered  there  severely 
from  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  85th  and  37th  the  influence  of  Mean  Meer 
is  hardly  less  distinct.  The  necessity  for  taking  the  history  of  individual  regiments 
into  account  is  also  very  clearly  brought  out  by  the  case  of  the  109th.  It  is  only 

* A Table  illustrative  of  this  point  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Edition  of  this  Report  which  appeared 
in  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  page  14.5.  1876 
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during  the  years  in  which  this  regiment  was  in  Mooltan  that  the  station  appears 
as  giving  a high  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer,  and  it  is  only  in  connection 
with  it  that  it  appears  as  an  antecedent  station. 

In  considering  the  characters  of  stations  as  illustrated  by  the  figures  regarding 
natives,  we  are  free  from  the  fallacies  dependent  on  any  such  great  change  in  climate 
and  conditions  of  life  as  that  to  which  Europeans  are  subject  in  coining  newdy  to 
the  country.  The  change,  however,  to  which  natives  of  localities  far  up  country  are 
exposed  in  coming  to  stations  in  the  lower  provinces  is  very  considerable,  and  one 


TABLE  V. 

Tohh  showing  the  immediately  previous  Stations  of  the  Regiments  which  furnished^ 
70  per  1,000  and  upwards  of  Admissions  from  Abscess  a,nd  Ulcer. 


' Previous  Station  j 
occiuTin>r  once  ' 
during  the  ten  ' 
years. 

1 Previous  Station 
1 occurring  twice. 

Previous  Station 
occurring  three 
times. 

Previous  Station  Previous  Station 
occurring  tour  occurring  live 
times.  times. 

Previous  Station 
occurring  seven 
times.  1 

Previous  Station 
occurring  twenty- 
three  times. 

i Abyssinia. 

1 , 

1 Agra. 

I Berhampore. 

; Ceylon. 

1 Darjiling. 

1 Ferozepore. 
Fyzabad. 
Jhansi. 
Jullundur. 
Kamptee. 
Kiissowlie. 
Jleerut. 
Mooltan. 

Eai  Bareilly. 
Sagar. 

Shajehenpore. 

Subathoo. 

Allahabad. 

Bareilly. 

Dinapore. 

Dugshaie. 

Jnbbulpore. 

Madras. 

Nowshera. 

Roorkee. 

Sialkote. 

Benares. 

Delhi. 

Dum-Dum. 

Hazaribagh. 

Nusserabad. 

Rawul  Pindi. 

Seetapore. 

Umballa. 

Bombay  Presi-  Mean  Mecr. 
dency. 

Fort  William.  , 

T.uekiiow. 

1 

Peshawur. 

England. 

i 

17 

1) 

! 3 1 

i 1 
1 

. 1 

might  naturally  look  for  a result  similar  in  kind,  though  perhaps  not  in  degree,  to 
that  occurring  in  newdy-arrived  Europeans.  In  fact,  however,  no  evidence  of  any 
such  effect  can  be  traced.  On  the  contrary,  the  stations  in  Lower  Bengal  and 
Assam  give  an  admission  rate  very  considerably  lower  than  that  for  any  other  area 
rTable  II). 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  period  the  admission  rate  was  considerably 
higher  than  it  has  been  since,  due  to  the  very  high  admission  rates  of  tlie  regiments 
connected  with  the  Bhutan  war.  When  the  Eastern  Frontier  stations  are  excluded 
from  consideration,  the  admission  rate  is  very  much  diminished,  the  average  for  the 

28 
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ten  years  being  only  78'8,  and  that  for  the  nine  last  years  only  73‘3  per  1,000.* 
The  average,  then,  for  the  entire  period  is  very ' much  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
areas,  the  next,  that  of  the  Punjab,  being  104'3.  The  averages  of  the  respective 
areas  for  the  ten  years  are  consistently  higher  for  native  than  for  European  troops. 
The  difference  for  Bengal  is,  however,  very  trifling  ; and  if  the  comparison  be  confined 
to  the  area  occupied  by  both  sets  of  troops  by  excluding  the  Frontier  stations,  the 
average  comes  out  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  native  troops  ; — the  European  average 
being  96'9,  whilst  that  of  the  natives  is  only'  78‘8  per  1,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  order  in  which  the  various  areas  range  as  regards  both 
sets  of  troops  during  the  first  and  second  five  years’  periods  included  between  I860  and 
1874,  the  Eastern  Frontier  being  excluded: — 

TABLE  VI. 


Shovh'Hfj  Areas  and  Troops  according  to  order  of  a.verage  prevalence  of  Abscess  and 
Ulcer  daring  two  periods  of  jive  years. 


First  Period. 

Second  Period. 

Areas  and  Troops. 

Rates. 

Areas  and  Troops. 

Rates,  j 

Bengal,  Natives  

88-() 

Hill  Stations,  Euroiieans 

.,.v„ 

Punjab,  Europeans 

Gangetic  Provinces,  Europeans 

9 5 -.5 

Bengal,  Natives 

(19-0 

102-5 

Rohilkund  and  Meerut.  Natives  ... 

7(1-8  ' 

Agra  and  Central  India,  Europeans 

lOIA 

Punjab,  Europeans  ... 

7S-S 

Rohilkund  and  Meerut,  Europeans 

108G 

Agra  and  Central  India,  Europeans 

80-4 

Punjab,  Natives  

1 10-2 

Bengal,  Europeans 

82  (1 

Bengal.  Europeans  ...  

llMl 

Rohilkund  and  Meerut,  Europeans 

92-2 

Gangetic  Provinces,  Natives  

. 123-7 

Gangetic  Provinces,  Native  

i 98-2 

Rohilkund  and  Meerut,  Natives 

140-7 

Punjab,  Natives  

98-.1 

Agra  and  Central  India,  Natives 

1(11 -7 

Gangetic  Provinces,  Europeans 

9S-(! 

1 

Agra  and  Central  India,  Natives  ... 

13.0-1 

* The  following  are  the  detailed  Animal  Rates  for  comparison  with  those  including  the  Frontier  Stations 
in  Talile  II  : — 

Showinu  Loav  Admission  Rate  from  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  Bengai. 


Year. 

Admission  rate  for  all  Regiments 
except  those  on  the  Frontier. 

18(15 

128 

18(1(1 

72 

18(17 

93 

1868 

94 

1869 

56 

1870 

80 

1871 

55 

1872 

66 

1873 

72 

1874 

72 

Average 

78-8 

(or  72'3  for  the  last  nine  years). 

So  far  as  general  health  is  concerned  Bengal  comes  second  highest  in  admission  rate,  the  order  being 
Agra  and  Central  India,  Bengal,  Punjab,  Gangetic  Provinces,  Rohilkund,  and  Meerut.  The  order  by  fever 
rate  is  different,  being  Agra  and  Central  India.  Punjab,  Bengal,  Gangetic  Provinces,  and  Rohilkund  and  Meerut. 
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These  periods  are  too  short  to  allow  of  instituting  comparisons  on  the  differences 
presented  by  them,  hut  there  are  some  curious  differences  exhibited  by  the  European  and 
native  troops  in  regard  to  some  areas  in  both  periods  which  are  worthy  of  being  noted. 
In  both  periods  Bengal  furnishes  a veiy  low  admission  rate  for  natives,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  Europeans  it  furnished  the  highest  admission  rate  for  the  first  period,  and  occupied 
a middle  position  in  the  second  one.  Agra  and  Central  India,  on  the  other  hand,  occupies 
a very  different  position  in  the  scale  for  natives — for  whom  in  both  periods  it  appears  as 
the  area  giving  highest  admissions — from  what  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Europeans,  with 
whom  it  occupies  a middle  position  for  the  first  period,  and  the  second  exclusive  of  hill 
stations  in  degree  of  exemption  in  the  latter  one. 

In  comparing  the  admission  rates  of  natives  and  Europeans,  and  observing  the 
general  greater  prevalence  of  such  forms  of  disease  as  are  included  under  the  head  of 
abscess  and  ulcer  among  the  latter,  much  influence  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  ascribed 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  badly  fitting  boots  of  European  pattern  on  the  unprotected  feet 
of  the  natives  as  accounting  for  a great  part  of  the  prevalence  of  such  disease  among 
them,  and  for  its  excessive  prevalence  in  certain  stations  among  them  as  compared  with 
the  European  troops.  Badly  fitting  boots  may,  or  rather  must,  form  efficient  exciting 
causes  for  the  local  development  of  ulcers ; but  the  figures  contained  in  these  tables  do 
not  warrant  a belief  in  their  being  endowed  with  any  more  important  influence  on  the 
causation  of  the  disease.  The  native  troops  in  Bengal  Proper  wear  boots  as  well  as  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  the  prevalence  of  abscess  and  ulcer  throughout 
a jirolonged  period  remains  consistently  lower  than  that  of  the  Europeans  in  these 
localities. 

Before  leaving  the  questions  s[)ecially  affecting  the  native  troops,  there  are  a few 
points  in  connection  with  the  Punjab  Frontier  which  appear  to  call  for  notice.  The 
average  admission  rate  for  the  regiments  there  for  the  ten  years'  period  is  very  high,  and, 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  areas,  it  shows  a higher  rate  for  the  second  five  years  than  for  the 
first — in  other  words,  it  shows  no  evidence  of  any  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  }>re- 
valence  of  such  forms  of  disease  as  the  other  areas  do.  This  being  the  case,  is  there 
anything  to  explain  the  matter  ? Are  the  conditions  of  the  area  such  that  no  improve- 
ment is  possible  or  to  be  looked  for  ? At  the  outset  if  must  be  allowed  that  the  stations 
on  the  frontier  are  generally  very  unhealthy,  the  troops  almost  invariably  showing  a very 
high  total  admission  rate.  We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  prevalence  of  abscess 
and  ulcer  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  direct  result  of  general  unhealthiness  of  a station 
or  regiment,  so  that  allowing  it  all  due  weight  as  indirectly  influential,  some  more 
special  condition  must  yet  be  sought  for.  That  the  excessive  prevalence  is  really  not 
inevitable  appears  probable  from  what  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  Mooltan,  which  iv 
locality  and  general  conditions  so  closely  resembles  the  Frontier  stations  in  many 
respects. 

The  following  table  shows  the  admission  rates  from  abscess  and  ulcer  for  European 
and  native  troops  in  Delhi  and  Mooltan : 
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TABLE  VII. 

Admission  Rates  from  Abscess  and  Ulcer  in  DelJd  and  Moultan  compared  tuith  those 
hi  their  respective  Provinces. 


Europeans.  N.atives. 


Year. 


Delhi. 

] B.ohilkuml 
and  Meerut. 

Mooitan. 

Punjab. 

Delhi. 

Rohilkund 
and  Meerut. 

Mooitan. 

Punjab. 

1865  

90 

142-3 

55 

115-4 

148-7 

157-1 

92 

128-0 

1866  

107 

112-6 

80 

99-9 

244-8 

174-4 

151 

133-0 

1867  

68 

ttO-0 

48 

71-0 

135-9 

107-8 

150 

110-1  : 

1868  

66 

98-0 

125* 

97-2 

47-6 

86-1 

111 

98-6 

1869  

92 

991 

18-2* 

94-0 

1-28-8 

78-1 

78 

81-4 

1870  

55 

87-6 

97* 

84-4 

144-4 

77-3 

178 

103-6 

1871  

195 

113-8 

66 

75-5 

104-7 

68-1 

102 

118-8 

1872  

86 

93-2 

63 

77-3 

88-6 

75-6 

80 

91-7 

1873  

50 

81-6 

62 

77-3 

63-2 

79-5 

109 

85-5 

1874  

69 

84-9 

79 

79-8 

106-5 

83-5 

109 

93-0 

Average 

87-8 

100-3 

j 85’7 

87-1 

121-3 

108-7 

116 

104-3 

Continiug  our  attention  at  present  to  the  figures  relative  to  the  latter  station,  we 
find  that  whilst  the  average  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  for  native  troops 
there  is  very  high,  approaching  that  of  the  -frontier  stations,  and  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  Punjab,  the  average  admission  rate  for  European  troops 
is  low,  less,  as  it  stands,  than  that  for  the  Punjab,  and  very  greatly  less  than  that 
when  the  rates  are  corrected  by  excluding  the  excess  due  to  one  regiment,  the 
109th.  There  must  be  something  -connected  with  the  conditions  of  the  two  sets  of 
troops  quite  ajiart  from  the  general  conditions  of  the  station  as  to  climate,  &c.,  to 
account  for  this  striking  difference. 

It  is  a matter  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  compare  the 
admission  rates  of  the  regiments  on  the  North-East  and  North-West  Frontiers  with 
those  of  the  troops  immediately  adjoining  them  in  locality.  In  both  cases  the 
Frontier  rates  are  excessive  as  compared  with  the  others.  Taking  the  averages  for 
the  last  five  years,  we  find  them  to  stand  thus : 

North-East  Frontier.  Bengal.  North-West  Frontier.  Punjab. 

97-4  69-0  146-8  98-5 

These  figures  are  very  curious.  Of  course  it  cannot  he  maintained  that  the  exact 
forms  of  disease  are  identical  for  the  four  areas,  as  the  nomenclature  is  too  vague 
to  allow  of  any  determination  of  the  extent  to  winch  this  is  the  case ; but  the 

'these  high  figures  are  entirely  due  to  the  109th  Regiment.  The  Artillery  for  the  same  year.s  gave  (19,  82, 
and  (15  per  1,000,  which  w:uld  reduce  the  average  to  6(1-9. 

'the  facts  with  regard  to  the  109th  appear  parallel  with  those  of  the  3Sth  in  Subathoo. 

'the  figures  for  Europeans  in  Delhi  and  Mooitan  are  below  those  of  their  respective  districts.  For  native.s 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  It  cannot  then  be  any  general  condition  that  is  the  cause  ; it  must  be  one  to  which  the 
natives  arc  more  exposed. 
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figures  at  all  events  show  that,  as  a feature  common  to  them,  Frontier  stations  present 
an  excessive  prevalence  in  the  forms  of  disease  included  by  the  terms  abscess  and 
ulcer.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  two  regions  more  opposed  to  one  another  in 
many  respects  than  the  North-East  and  North-West  Frontiers.  The  stations  present 
hardly  any  common  features,  save  that  they  are  generally  unhealthy ; that  special 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  abscess  and  ulcer,  are  very  much  more  prevalent  in  tlie 
troops  there  than  in  neighbouring  areas;  and  that  no  European  troops  are  present  in 
them.  How  far  this  last  fact  may  explain  the  excessive  prevalence  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  detinitel}^  at  present ; but  it  appears  probable  that  less  attention  to 
sanitary  improvement  at  places  where  no  European  troo])s  are  quartered,  may,  perhaps, 
account  for  it. 

The  previous  tables  have  shown  that  the  prevalence  of  abscess  and  ulcer  is  de- 
pendent on  some  cause  distinct  from  the  mere  general  condition  of  health  of  troops;  that 
general  unhealthiness  does  not  necessarily  cause  great  prevalence  of  such  disease,  nor 
healthiness  necessarily  secure  exemption : it  now  remains  to  lie  seen  to  what  extent 
the  statistics  are  capable  of  affording  more  definite  information.  In  proceeding  to 
examine  the  possible  special  causes  for  the  prevalence  more  closely,  it  appears  that 
one  condition  or  set  of  conditions  on  which  importance  has  frequently  been  laid, 
namely,  those  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  malarial  fevers,  may  be  set  aside.  The 
figures  clearly  show  that  malaria,  as  indicated  by  prevalence  of  such  fevers,  is  not 
the  determinant  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  abscess  and  ulcer.  Tins  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  comparing  the  stations  of  Lucknow  and  Nowshera. 

TABLE  VIII. 


Corn-par i son  of  Admission  Rates  from  Fever  and  Atiscess  and  Ulcer  of  Europjeans 
in  Ln-ckno'w  and  Nonshera-. 


Y EAR. 

liUCKNOW. 

Nowshera. 

Total  Admis- 
sion rate. 

Fever. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer.* 

Total  Admis- 
sion I'ate. 

Fever. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer. 

1865  

U84-7 

382-3 

91 

1910-0 

1067-1 

56 

1866  

1230-3 

198-1 

1 00 

2282-3 

1202-4 

81 

1867  

1143-2 

186-2 

88 

1452-1 

959-0 

80 

1868  

1223-4 

153-9 

95 

1522-6 

929-5 

69 

1869  

1204  0 

211-1 

111 

2167-6 

1506-6 

32 

1870  

1410-8 

376-5 

1 1 2 

2762-9 

2136-1 

55 

1871  

1094-4 

219-0 

1 03 

3395-5 

2591-4 

43 

1872  

1496-3 

185-5 

1 03 

2434-3 

1588-7 

76 

1873  

1296-7 

336-6 

110 

2028-4 

1194-3 

58 

1874  

1298-0 

310-8 

48 

1870-5 

1189-7 

79 

Averaffe  ... 

1258-1 

246-0 

96-1 

2182-6 

1256-4 

62-9 

* Calculated  from  Infantry  Regiments  only. 
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As  far  as  European  troops  are  concerned,  the  illustration  is  liable  to  a fallacy, 
owing,  as  has  been  previously  noted,  to  the  excessive  liability  of  new  arrivals  in  the 
country  to  abscess  and  ulcer.  Taking  the  native  troops,  however,  this  is  avoided,  and 
on  doing  so  we  arrive  at  similar  results.  During  the  six  years  from  1869,  from 
which  year  Nowshera  was  occupied  by  native  troops,  we  find  the  results  as  below : 

Lucknow.  Nowshera. 

Average  fever  rate  for  six  years  ...  ...  453'3  103D7 

Average  abscess  and  ulcer  for  six  years  ...  128'3  94'1 

The  same  thing  is  demonstrated  on  a large  scale  by  the  statistics  of  the  European 
Armies  of  Madras  and  Bengal,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  relative  to  the 
four  years  from  1871  to  1874  : 

TABLE  IX. 


Admission  Rates  of  Emvpeam  troops  in  the  Armies  of  Bengal  and  Madras  compa.red. 


Yeak. 

Army  of  Bengal. 

Army  of  Madras. 

Total. 

Fevers. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer. 

Total. 

Fevers. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer. 

1871  

1507-7 

590-5 

86-3 

1193-2 

167-1 

122-4 

1872  

1514-4 

495-9 

80-2 

1357-4 

267-7 

123-6 

1873  

1349-8 

516-1 

80-9 

1270-6 

236-8 

108-7 

1874  

1443-8 

552-8 

84-7 

1143-9 

187-1 

103-0 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  water  in  producing  such  diseases  will  be  more 
fully  entered  upon  in  connection  with  the  special  facts  regarding  Delhi,  and  our 
own  observations  there ; but  the  general  statistical  results  regarding  the  prevalence 
of  them  over  the  country  at  large  go  so  far,  at  all  events,  as  to  give  no  support  to 
theories  which  regard  the  organic  impurities  of  water  as  of  paramount  importance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  disease  as  illustrated  by  these 
figures  to  justify  any  such  views,  and  there  are  some  fircts,  such  as  the  persistent 
and  marked  comparative  exemption  of  the  native  troops  in  Lower  Bengal,  which 
seem  entirely  opjjosed  to  them. 

2. — Facts  regarding  the  occurrence  of  Sores  a.mong  the  troops  at  Delhi. 

The  special  facts  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  abscess  and  ulcer  among  troops 
in  Delhi  remain  to  be  considered.  The  following  table  (Table  X)  shows  the  total 
admission  rates  of  the  Native  and  European  troops,  with  the  ratios  contributed  by 
the  main  causes  of  admissions.  The  portion  referring  to  the  Europeans  begins  from 
the  year  1859,  that  for  Natives  only  from  1864,  as  that  is  the  earliest  date  for 
which  detailed  information  regarding  them  is  attainable. 
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TABLE  X. 

Admission  rate  in  Delhi  per  1,000. 


EUROPEAN  TROOPS. 


i 

-S'  1 

J 

1 

•5 

It. 

Ahscess 

Ye.vu. 

1 

1=. 

i 

s 

1 

-s 

B 

Tot.cl. 

anil 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 > 

} 

1 

II 

IF 

Ulcer. 

IS'iS 

2T 

6-4 

665  7 

67-9 

104-3 

d 

41-4  1 

100-0 

90-7 

539-3 

80-0 

551-4 

2249-2 

1860 

D9 

647  1 

56-0 

113-9 

48-5 

82-2 

165-2 

413  6 

77 -h 

633-1 

2239-0 

1861 

74-5 

766-6 

136-6 

247-6 

57-7 

119-8 

63-0 

656-0 

45-2 

394-0 

256T0 

1862 

1-7 

958-1 

49-(i 

87-1 

50-4 

94  0 

59-0 

377-0 

51-3 

483-7 

2211-9 

1863 

7-5 

1175-4 

49-7 

158-4 

55-3  1 

79-7 

85-4 

294-5 

105-1 

561-9 

2569-3 

1864 

2T 

904-6 

46-7 

76-8 

77-8 

76-8 

61-2 

379  6 

70-5 

681-5 

2377-6 

186.fi 

9-2 

594-5 

39-2 

66-8 

25-3 

13-8 

78-4 

345-6 

80-7 

336-4 

1589-9 

90 

1866 

2-7 

27 

.397-4 

42-1 

50-0 

42-1 

.36-8 

71-0 

355-2 

92-1 

315-8 

1407-9 

107 

1867 

2 '9 

720-8 

65-5 

136-8 

541 

14-2 

111-1 

165-2 

74-1 

324-8 

1669-5 

68 

1868 

10-0 

1179-4 

29-9 

83-1 

122-9 

23  2 

122-9 

166-1 

156-1 

501-7 

2395-3 

66 

1869 

24-9 

1309-4 

71-8 

99-4 

74-6 

13-8 

77-4 

127-1 

121-5 

428  2 

2348-1 

92 

1870 

.5-9 

731-6 

59-0 

53-1 

67-8 

50-9 

61-9 

277-3 

85-6 

27T4 

1619-5 

55 

1871 

1 

8.39-7 

62-2 

110-0 

19-1 

12-0 

71-8 

308-6 

55-0 

540-7 

2019-1 

195 

1872 

T8 

1057-1 

47-9 

117-9 

75-5 

14-7 

103-1 

195-2 

70 -0 

430-9 

2401-4 

86 

1873 

6-3 

664-6 

48-5 

78-1 

90  7 

21-1 

57-0 

128-7 

97-0 

377-6 

1569-6 

50 

1874 

5-6 

1282-8 

13-1 

78-7 

18-7 

11-2 

76  8 

108-6 

82-4 

353-9 

2031-8 

69 

NATIVE  TROOPS. 

i 

.J 

a 

1 g 

gS  S 

Abscess 

Ye.U!. 

% 

Total. 

and 

i 

y 

S 

1 

ii 

^ i 

Ulcer. 

0 

s 

Q 

5 

a 

m 

o 

2 

S £ 

< ^ 

1864 

954-3 

87-7 

1 ...» 

16-5 

11-0 

51-2 

43-9 

67-6 

1252-3 

2506-4 

186.5 

432-9 

35-7 

1 25-5 

5-1 

13-6 

57-7 

39-0 

50-9 

419-4 

1079-8 

148-7* 

1866 

335-5 

4-8 

34-8 

23-7 

68-3 

26-9 

33-2 

392-4 

914-6 

244-8 

1867 

i'-'e 

635-9 

34-0 

68-0 

11-3 

9-7 

29-1 

16-2 

24  3 

228-1 

1058-2 

135-9 

1868 

2-9 

1028-8 

33-1 

36-0 

40-4 

2-9 

31-7 

23-1 

15-8 

344-4 

1559-1 

47-6 

1869 

1189-7 

59'6 

51-7 

28-2 

7-8 

23-5 

15-6 

29-8 

473  4 

1879-3 

128-8 

1870 

I'O 

1620-5 

69-3 

i 542 

3-0 

9-0 

1-5 

37-7 

9-0 

3T6 

238  0 

2075-3 

144-4 

1871 

2-9 

1114-5 

47-8 

30-4 

1-5 

1-5 

5-8 

36-2 

10-1 

23-2 

279-7 

1553-6 

104-7 

1872 

791-2 

68-6 

35-1 

7-6 

10-7 

36-6 

41-1 

18-3 

192-1 

1404-0 

88-6 

1873 

925-0 

36-8 

27-6 

4-6 

9-2 

12-2 

16-8 

26-0 

154'7 

1212-9 

63-2 

1874 

961-7 

51-1 

17-6 

3-2 

12-8 

9-6 

46-3 

30-3 

102-2 

246-0 

1480-8 

106-5 

An  additional  column  is  added  in  both  cases  from  the  year  1865,  in  which  the 
rates  of  admission  from  abscess  and  ulcer  are  stated  separately  in  place  of  being 
included  along  with  others  under  “ All  other  causes.'' 

Most  of  the  features  presented  by  this  table  are  just  repetitions  on  a small  scale 
of  those  shown  in  the  previous  tables  in  regard  to  the  distribution  and  prevalence  of 
diseases  of  this  class  over  the  country  at  large,  such  as  the  general  tendency  to  diminution 
of  the  special  admission  rate  with  diminished  total  rate,  the  absence  of  any  necessary 

* These  figures  .are  derived  from  Dr.  Bryden's  statistic.al  Tables.  They  refer  to  Inf.antry  Regiments  only  : no 
particulars  regarding  the  det.achments  of  Cav.alry  being  .attainable. 
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coincidence  between  high  genei’al  admission  rate,  or  high  fever  rate,  with  high  ulcer 
rate  in  any  special  yeai',  etc.  The  most  important  thing  in  the  table  is  the  demonstration 
it  contains  of  the  existence  in  Delhi  of  a much  higher  ulcer  rate  for  Xative  than 
for  European  troops,  the  average  rates  for  the  ten  years’  period  from  1865  to  1874 
being — 

European  Troops.  Native  Troops. 

87-8  121-3 

The  previous  tables  have  shown  that  such  a relation  between  the  rates  is  not 
necessary  or  invariable  ; in  Bengal,  for  example,  we  found  the  reverse  to  be  the  case, 
and  we  are  therefore  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something 
special  in  the  conditions  of  the  Native  as  compared  with  the  European  troops  in  Delhi, 
which  renders  them  specially  liable  to  such  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  parallel  exhibited  by  Mooltan  to  Delhi  in  regard 
to  the  occurrence  of  abcess  and  ulcer  among  European  as  compared  with  Native  troops: 
vide,  Table  .VII.  Both  stations  show  an  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  consideraldy 
below  the  provincial  average  for  Europeans,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  same 
for  natives. 

The  next  and  last  table  (No.  XL)  shows  the  total  admission  rates,  and  those  from 
fever  and  abscess  and  ulcer,  of  each  body  of  troops  for  each  year  of  the  ten  years’ 
period. 


TABLE  XI. 

Total  Admission  Rates,  a,nd  those  from  Fevers,  and  Abscess  and  Ulcer, 
of  the  individual  Regiments,  etc.,  at  Delhi  since  1865. 


Ye.ui. 

Regiment,  etc. 

Total  Admission 
Rate  per  1,000. 

Abscess  and 
Ulcer  per  1,000. 

Fevers 
per  1,000. 

186.fi 

98th  Regiment,  Wing  

1680-0 

93-9 

618-1 

25th  Native  Infantry  * 

970-0 

148-7 

382-9 

1866 

98th  Regiment,  AVing  

1230-0 

60-1 

322-7 

XXV  Brigade,  2nd  Battery.  Royal  Artillery  ... 

1660-0 

328-3 

447-1 

25th  Native  Infantry  

910-0 

244-8 

335-4 

1867 

I 79th  Regiment,  Wing 

1950-0 

50-1 

829-4 

XXV  Brigade,  2nd  Battery,  Royal  Artillery  ... 

1480-0 

15S-7 

428-5 

25th  Native  Infantry 

1000-0 

135-9 

558-2 

1868 

79th  Regiment,  AVing 

1986-0 

63-1 

889-4 

XXV  Brigade,  2iicl  Battery,  Royal  Artillery  ... 

2204-1 

61.2 

632-6 

17th  Native  Infantry 

1460-0 

47-6 

1030-7 

1869 

79th  Regiment,  AAhng 

2262-8 

89-7 

1237-1 

XXV  Brigade,  2nd  Battery,  Royal  Artillery  ... 

2636-3 

127-2 

1400-0 

17th  Native  Infantry 

1780-0 

128-8 

1202-2 

* No  separate  details  are  given  regarding  the  detachments  of  Native  Cavalry  at  Delhi,  the  returns  regarding 
the  men  there  being  included  in  those  of  the  regiment  to  which  they  belong. 
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Special  Local  Conditions  at  Delhi. 

TABLE  XL— ( GonfAnued.) 

Total  Atlmission  Rates,  a/nd.  those  from  Fevers,  and  Ahscess  a/ml  Ulcer, 
of  the  individual  Reiiitnents,  etc.,  at  Delhi  since  18G5. 


Ybak. 

Regiment,  etc. 

Total  Admission 
Rate  per  l,i)00. 

Abscess  and 
ulcer  per  1,0011. 

1 Fevers 

per  1,000. 

1870 

103rd  Regiment,  Wing  ... 

1543-7 

47-6 

2710-3 

XXIV^  Brigade,  1st  Battery,  Royal  Artillery  ... 

1876-7 

82-1 

876-1 

17th  Native  lufantiy 

2111-8 

144-4 

1 1625-7 

1871 

109th  Regiment,  Wing 

2162-8 

208-5 

922-8 

XXIV  Brigade,  1st  Battery,  Royal  Artillery  ... 

1797-5 

126-5 

455-6 

17th  Native  Infantry 

1577-8 

104-7 

1146-0 

1872 

109th  Regiment,  Wing  ... 

2578-6 

102-5 

1166--2 

XXIV  Brigade,  2nd  Battery,  Royal  Artillery... 

1970-6 

19-6 

676-4 

20th  Native  Infantry  

1359-5 

88-6 

752-5 

1873 

109th  Regiment,  Wing 

1279-7 

54-4 

480-1 

XXII 1 Brigade.  2nd  Battery,  Royal  Artillery... 

224-2-1 

31-5 

848-2 

20th  Native  Infantry 

1123-1 

63-2 

836-9 

1874 

55th  Regiment,  Wing 

1934-6 

59-0 

1263-7 

XXIII  Brigade,  2nd  Battery,  Royal  Ai-tillery  ... 

1741-6 

T23-5 

943-7 

20th  Native  Infantry  

1407-2 

106-5 

879-7 

3. — The  specied  local  conditions  at  Delhi  possibly  hearing  a camsative  'relation  to  the 

Sore:  the  Water-supjpjly. 

Having,  then,  ascertained  that  there  must  he  some  local  condition  in  Delhi  tending 
to  produce  “ abscess  and  ulcer,”  and  a condition  to  which  the  native  troops  are  more 
exposed  than  the  Europeans,  we  have  next  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
these  statistics  indicate  the  occurrence  of  the  special  form  of  disease  known  as  “ Delhi 
sore  ” among  the  troops,  and  whether  it  occurs  more  among  the  native  than  the  European 
troops. 

Although  the  existence  of  a peculiar  form  of  sore  in  Delhi  has  been  long  well 
known,  it  was,  as  already  mentioned,  only  after  the  mutiny  that  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  among  the  troops  stationed  there  attracted  any  special  attention.  Previous  to 
that  period  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  in  the  station  were  located  in  the  old  cantonment 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  and  it  is  a well  ascertained  fact  that  there  is  but  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  the  development  of  the  affection  in  people  living  there  as 
compared  with  those  within  the  city  walls.  The  troops  occupied  the  interior  of  the  city 
from  the  latter  part  of  1857,  and  from  that  date  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among 
them  began,  and  appears  to  have  gone  on  steadily  until  it  reached  a climax  in  the 
year  1864.  During  that  year  the  regiments  at  the  station  were  the  38th  European 
and  the  4th  Native  Infantry,  and  the  disease  prevailed  among  them  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent.  Among  the  Europeans  especially,  the  prevalence  was  so  great,  that 
40  and  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  have  been  affected.  The  evil  was  of  such  serious 
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magnitude  and  such  a formidable  cause  of  interference  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
troops,  that  a Committee  was  convened  in  January  1805  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to 
determine  on  measures  for  the  diminution  of  the  disease.  The  Committee  recommended 
various  sanitary  measures,  the  most  important  of  them  bearing  on  the  improvement 
of  the  water-supply  of  the  troops,  and  especially  of  the  European  troops.  Previous  to 
that  date  the  water-supply  of  the  Europeans  had  been  solely  from  wells. 

During  1865  the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  were  put  into  effect, 
the  bathing  and  drinking  water  of  the  Europeans  was  obtained  from  the  river  Jumna 
as  much  as  possible,  and  the  drinking  water  was  first  boiled  and  then  filtered.  The 
measures  regarding  the  water-supply  of  the  native  troops  were  apparently  directed, 
as  has  always  been  the  case  on  occasions  demanding  improvement  in  it,  to  putting 
the  branch  of  the  Jumna  Canal  which  runs  through  the  city,  from  which  they  can 
obtain  a supply,  into  good  order;  but  attention  was  also  paid  to  cleaning  wells,  etc. 
During  1865  there  were  some  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  98th  Eegiment  and  the  25th 
Native  Infantry,  hut  the  number  was  relatively  very  small ; so  few,  indeed,  and  occurring 
so  late  in  the  year,  that  it  was  reported  on  the  4th  September  that  not  a single 
undoubted  case  had  occurred  either  among  natives  or  Europeans.  Both  regiments 
were,  no  doubt,  new  to  the  station,  so  that  much  of  this  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  time  for  its  development;  still  it  was  during  the  first 
and  only  year  of  the  38th’s  location  in  Delhi,  1864,  that  it  suffered  so  excessively. 

During  1866  tliere  is  no  special  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  Delhi  sores  among 
the  troops  ; and  in  so  far  as  the  European  regiment  was  concerned,  the  admission  rates 
for  abscess  and  ulcer  in  that  year  were  so  low,  that  the  disease  may  be  assumed  not 
to  have  prevailed  to  any  great  degree.  The  battery  of  Artillery  and  the  25th  Native 
Infantry,  however,  show  excessive  admissions  for  the  same  year.  During  1867  the 
European  troops  were  supplied  with  drinking  water  from  the  Jumna  and  the  Putthur 
Ghuttee  well, — the  wing  of  the  79th  drawing  their  water  from  the  former,  and  the 
battery  of  Artillery  from  the  latter  source.  The  supply  for  the  natives  was  obtained, 
as  before,  from  the  canal  and  from  wells.  Many  of  the  men  obtained  their  water  from 
the  Khyrattee  Gate  well ; this  water  was  of  very  had  quality,  and  caused  dyspe[>tic 
symptoms  and  diarrhoea  in  those  using  it.  A certain  number  of  the  men,  then  as  always, 
no  doubt  went  to  the  river  for  water,  but  the  distance  at  which  the  Jumna  lies  from 
the  lines — fths  of  a mile — naturally  prevented  its  general  use.  The  medical  officer 
of  the  25th  Punjab  Native  Infantry,  writing  in  1867,  says  “the  canal  water  is  of 
fair  quality,  but  that  obtained  from  the  Khyrattee  Gate  well  is  bad.  I have  observed 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Delhi  sores  when  the  canal  supply  was  stopped,  and  also 
a tendency  to  spread  in  those  sores  which  were  healing.”  Turning  to  Table  XI,  we 
find  that  the  admission  rate  of  the  wing  of  the  79th,  which  had  only  arrived  that  year 
in  Delhi,  from  abscess  and  ulcer  is  very  low,  but  that  the  rates  furnished  by  the  Artillery 
and  25th  Native  Infantry  are  again  very  high. 

During  1868  there  were  a considerable  number  of  cases  of  Delhi  sore  in  the  wing 
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of  the  79th, — 57  eases  and  9 suspicious  cases  having  occurred  between  December  18t!7 
and  February  1869,  according  to  Dr.  A.  Smith.  These  would  appear  to  have  cldetly 
occurred  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  as  in  February  1868  the  (Quarter  ^Master 
General  reported  that  Delhi  boils  seemed  to  have  left  the  garrison.  The  water  for 
ablution  supplied  to  the  Europeans  was  up  to  this  date  obtained  from  the  wells  in  the 
Fort.  During  the  same  year,  1868,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  17th  Native  Infantry 
reported  that  “the  supply  of  water  was  irregularly  given  to  the  17th  Kegiment,  and 
sometimes  altogether  stopped.  As  the  wmlls  in  the  lines  supply  water  only  tit  for 
ablution,  the  men  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  river  for  drinking  water;”  and  that  “at 
all  times  the  water-supply  of  the  regiment  is  precarious.”  The  admission  x'ates  from 
abscess  and  ulcer  in  all  three  bodies  of  troops  were  very  small  for  1868,  that  of  the 
17th  Native  Infantry,  which  had  arrived  in  the  station  that  year,  being  exceptionally  so. 

During  the  course  of  1869  cases  of  Delhi  boil  continued  to  occur  among  the  wing 
of  the  79th.  The  precise  number  of  cases  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  reports  to 
which  we  have  had  access,  but  the  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  had  been  during  the  two  previous  years.  The  admission  rate  of  the 
Artillery  was  also  high.  No  special  information  regarding  the  water-supply  for  the  year 
is  given,  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  remained  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
With  regard  to  the  natives,  the  complaints  regarding  the  water-supply  are  repeated ; 
the  scanty  and  irregular  supply  derived  from  the  canal  and  the  brackish  nature  of  the 
wells  in  the  lines  being  again  commented  upon.  The  supply  from  the  canal  is  stated 
to  have  been  regular  and  abundant  for  some  months,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  this 
improvement  is  necessarily  only  of  a temporary  nature,  as  the  demand  on  the  canal 
for  agricultural  purposes  during  the  hot  weather  must  put  an  end  to  it.  No  special 
reference  is  made  to  Delhi  sores,  but  the  admission  rate  of  the  regiment  from  abscess 
and  ulcer  is  high,  being  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  during  the  previous  year. 

In  1870  the  admissions  from  abscess  and  ulcer  in  the  wing  of  the  103rd  were 
very  few,  and  those  of  the  Artillery,  a new  battery,  much  lower  than  they  had  been 
in  1869.  In  the  medical  report  regarding  the  17th  Native  Infantry  various  points 
in  connection  with  the  state  of  the  lines  are  noticed.  The  advantage  of  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  numerous  pipid  and  neeni  trees  in  shading  the  lines  is  noted,  but 
there  are  again  complaints  regarding  the  water-supply.  The  distance  of  the  Jumna 
is  said  to  form  the  great  drawback  to  its  being  generally  employed  by  the  men,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  the  wells  are  used  “ readily  enough  for  some  time  after  canal 
water  has  been  let  into  them."  Thirty-eight  cases  of  Delhi  boil  were  treated  during 
the  year,  “ about  as  many  as  in  the  preceding  year,  hut  there  are  double  that  number 
of  men  doing  their  duty  in  the  lines  who  have  these  sores,  chronic  and  painless.”  The 
admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  was  again  high,  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
for  the  previous  year. 

In  regard  to  the  European  troops,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  further  definite 
information  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  Delhi  sores,  beyond  the  fact  that  at 
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the  end  of  August  1873  it  is  reported  that  there  were  not  then,  and  had  not  for 
some  time  been,  any  cases  of  Delhi  boils  amongst  them. 

In  1871  the  109th  Eegiment  gave  a very  high  admission  rate  from  abscess  and 
ulcer — the  highest,  in  fact,  given  by  any  body  of  European  Infantry  in  Delhi  during 
the  entire  ten  years’  period.  The  regiment  arrived  in  the  station  from  Mooltan  in 
that  year ; in  the  year  following  it  again  furnished  a high  though  diminished 
admission  rate,  and  only  in  the  third  year  of  residence  did  it  come  down  to  a low 
figure.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  phenomena  which  appear  usually  to  occur 
with  regiments  coming  newly  to  Delhi.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  more 
definite  information  regarding  the  nature  of  the  cases  causing  the  admissions,  but 
it  is  questionable  how  far  they  ought  to  be  credited  to  Delhi.  The  regim  ent  through- 
out the  entire  period  in  which  it  appears  in  our  tables  was  very  unhealthy,  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  only  body  of  European  troops  which  furnished  high  admission 
rates  from  abscess  and  ulcer  in  Mooltan.  The  admission  rates  given  by  both  the 
109th  and  the  Artillery  in  1873  are  very  low.  In  1874  a wing  of  the  55th  was 
quartered  at  Delhi.  The  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  fui’nished  by  it  was  low,  but 
that  of  the  Artillery,  a battery  in  its  second  year,  was  high.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  Delhi  in  the  early  part  of  1876,  Delhi  boil  was,  and  had  for  some  time  been, 
practically  unknown  among  the  European  troops. 

Keturning  now  to  the  native  troops.  During  1871  the  17th  Native  Infantry 
continued  to  occupy  the  station.  The  water-supply  remained  unchanged.  Twenty 
cases  of  Delhi  boil  were  admitted  into  hospital,  “but  that  number  represents  only 
a portion  of  the  men  who  suffered  ” from  the  disease.  The  admission  rate  from  abscess 
and  ulcer  was  again  high,  although  very  considerably  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year.  In  1872  a fresh  regiment — the  20th  Native  Infantry — came.  The  Medical 
Officer  reports  that  “the  canal  water  was  allowed  to  flow  into  two  wells  in  the  lines,” 
and  “the  mixed  water  used  by  the  men  for  drinking  purposes  was  well  liked.”  Some 
of  the  men,  as  usual,  went  to  the  river  for  drinking  water,  “ but  owing  to  its  distance, 
this  was  not  common.”  The  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  was  for  native 
troops  in  Delhi  comparatively  low.  No  cases  of  Delhi  sore  occurred,  except  in  one 
of  the  officers.  During  the  following  year  six  cases  of  Delhi  sore  were  admitted  from 
the  same  regiment,  but  “ a great  many  men  who  had  them  were  quite  able  to  attend 
to  their  duties,  and  only  presented  themselves  occasionally  at  hospital  as  out-patients.” 
The  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  is  low. 

In  1874  the  20th  Native  Infantry  remained  in  Delhi,  and  fifteen  cases  of  Delhi 
boil  were  admitted  into  hospital.  The  indifferent  quality  of  the  water-supply  is  again 
complained  of.  The  admission  rate  from  abscess  and  ulcer  was  high,  more  than 
40  per  1,000  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  In  January  1875  the  33rd  Native 
Infantry  arrived  in  the  station,  and  during  that  year  remained  free  from  Delhi  sores. 
The  water-supply  of  the  lines  was,  as  usual,  dependent  on  the  canal  and  the  wells, 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  rains,  when  the  canal  became  silted  up  in  consequence 
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of  the  excessive  tioods  occurring  at  that  time.  It  remained  closed  until  the  hot 
weather  of  1876,  and  during  the  interval  the  only  sources  of  water-supply  open  to 
the  men  were  the  wells  in  the  lines,  or  the  river.  No  cases  of  Dellii  sore  occurred 
during  1875,  but  in  the  spring  of  1876  cases  began  to  present  themselves,  and  up 
to  date  nine  cases  have  been  admitted  for  the  year.  This  number,  of  course,  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  the  absolute  number  of  cases  in  the  regiment,  as  it  has  been 
already  seen  that  many  who  suffer  are  not  unht  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
but  only  receive  treatment  as  out-patients,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  prefer  doctoring 
themselves  with  their  own  nostrums. 

These  are  the  principal  facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  Delhi  sores  among  the  troops.  The  only  other  circumstance  worthy 
of  note  as  bearing  on  the  subject  is  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
disease  was  so  excessively  prevalent,  the  detachments  of  Cavalry  located  at  the 
Lahore  and  Cabul  gates,  and  obtaining  their  water-supply  from  wells  outside  the  city 
walls,  are  stated  to  have  showed  a marked  exemption  from  the  disease. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  troops  whilst 
in  the  Old  Cantonment  suffered  little;  that  between  1857  and  1865  Europeans  and 
natives  alike  were  very  subject  to  the  prevalence  of  Delhi  sores  among  them,  the 
Europeans,  if  anything,  suffering  more  severely  than  the  natives,  and  some  bodies 
of  natives  escaping  almost  entirely  ; that  subsequent  to  1865  there  has  never  been 
the  same  prevalence,  but  that  the  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  has 
been  much  more  marked  and  persistent  in  the  case  of  the  European  than  in  that  of 
the  native  troops. 

The  suddenness  of  the  fall  from  excessive  prevalence  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  the  European  Infantry,  and  must,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  even  allowing  for  the 
influence  of  change  in  the  bodies  of  troops  in  the  station,  have  been  due  to  some 
sudden  improvement  in  their  sanitary  conditions.  No  such  sudden  or  persistent 
change  is  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  natives,  although  with  them  also  there 
has  been  a considerable  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  there  appears  little  doubt  that  the  views 
which  regard  the  nature  of  the  water-supply  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  disease  are  well  founded.  We  know  that  previous  to  1865  the  water-supply 
of  the  troops,  save  of  some  isolated  detachments,  such  as  the  Cavalry  at  the  Lahore 
and  Cabul  gates,  was  very  bad.  That  of  the  European  was  really  worse  than  that 
of  the  native  troops,  the  former  being  dependent  on  the  wells  within  the  fort,  the 
latter  having  a partial,  though  very  insufficient  and  irregular,  supply  from  the  canal 
and  being,  moreover,  to  some  extent  in  the  way  of  using  the  river  water.  With 
1865  the  conditions  were  reversed;  river  water  being  supplied  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  Europeans,  whilst  the  supply  for  the  natives  was  unchanged,  save  in  so  far 
as  more  attention  was  paid  to  rendering  the  supply  from  the  canal  efficient.  Since 
that  date  constantly  increasing  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  water-supply  of  the 
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Eui’opeans  ; the  use  of  well  water  for  drinking  purposes  has  been  entirely  abandoned, 
and  additional  care  is  taken  to  secure  abundant  water  from  a clean  portion  of  the 
Jumna.  No  such  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  native  water-supply:  in  fact, 
up  to  the  present  time  it  seems  to  remain  in  much  the  same  state  as  in  1865.  The 
parallelism  between  the  facts  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  :;nd  the  nature 
of  the  water-supply  appears  to  be  incontestable.  The  question  of  the  influence  of 
the  water-supply  will  be  further  discussed  in  a separate  chapter. 

4. — Facts  regardmg  the  occurrence  of  Sores  among  the  city  papulation  of  Delhi. 

It  is  not  easy,  or  even  possible,  to  obtain  definite  data  in  regard  to  this  point. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  disease  has  diminished  very  much  of  late  years,  and 
it  very  probably  may  have  done  so  in  connection  with  the  general  sanitary  improve- 
ments of  the  town — improvements  which,  it  would  appear,  are  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  representations  made  by  Lord  Mark  Kerr.  The  following  statement,  giving 

the  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  city  dispensary  during  the  years  1873-74-75, 
shows,  however,  that  the  disease  has  by  no  means  disappeared  : 

Number  of  cases  of  Delhi  sore  treaded  at  the  dispensary. 

1873  . . 95  1 1874  . . 55  | 1875  . . 84 

These  numbers  are  small,  but  they  can  'be  taken  as  no  index  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  as  the  sores  are  of  so  chronic  and  painless  a character,  and  cause 

so  little  inconvenience,  that  often  either  no  treatment  at  all  is  adopted,  or  recourse 

is  had  to  native  remedies  and  nostrums  of  various  kinds,  which  are  commonly 

administered  by  the  city  barbers.  ^ 

The  same  source  of  fiillacy  holds  good  in  regard  to  attempts  at  estimating  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  in  the  neighbouring  district. 
That  it  does  occur  in  such  places  we  satisfied  ourselves  by  personal  inspection,  and 
had  a practical  demonstration  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  dispensary  returns,  in  encountering  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  streets 
of  a town  the  existence  of  which  were  totally  unknown  to  the  local  native  doctor. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  INGREDIENTS  IN  THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OF  DELHI  WTIICH  APPEAR  TO  FAVOUR  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  SORES. 

The  result  of  our  inquiries,  so  far  as  we  have  hitherto  described  them,  has  been  to  localise 
the  cause  productive  of  “ Delhi  sores to  the  water-supply,  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
to  what  extent  the  microscopical  and  chemical  examination  of  the  water  itself  justifies 
such  a conclusion — to  what  extent  it  possesses  peculiar  characters. 

The  microscopic  features  of  the  waters  in  question  may  be  dismissed  with  a few 
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words,  as,  so  far  as  our  own  observations  went,  there  was  nothing  to  be  detected  winch 
could  in  any  way  be  connected  with  the  production  of  any  cutaneous  affection  akin  to 
that  under  consideration. 

The  chemical  examination,  however,  was  suggestive.  Bearing  in  mind  what  has 
already  been  stated  regarding  the  geographical  distribution  of  “ sores  in  India,  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  organic  impurities,  as  such,  may  be  set  aside,  for  the 
water  of  Delhi  assuredly  is  by  no  means  exceptionally  bad  in  this  respect.  On  the 
contrary,  the  quantity  of  unoxidised  organic  matter  is,  in  most  instances,  small  in  the 
water  supplies  most  resorted  to  by  the  population,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
large  quantities  commonly  jnesented  in  the  water  tanks  of  places  such  as  Calcutta  and 
other  cities  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  where  Oriental  sores  are  practically  unknown. 
Of  this  we  satisfied  ourselves  by  means  of  special  distillations  of  numerous  samples  of 
water  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Wanklyn  and  Chapman, 
the  details  of  which,  however,  need  not  be  recorded  here,  seeing  that  our  object  is  not  to 
report  upon  the  local  water-supply. 

The  results  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  substances  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites 
ha\e  been  shown  by  all  our  analyses  to  be  present  in  very  large  quantities,  and  are 
associated  with  a marked  quantity  of  chlorides.  So  saline  is  the  water  in  certain  wells, 
that  it  cannot  be  even  employed  to  water  plants. 

So  far  the  result  of  our  analyses  has  been  substantially  in  accordance  with  those 
of  former  observers  ; but  here  the  agreement  ceases,  for,  according  to  them,  the  water 
of  the  Delhi  wells  presented  no  striking  peculiarity  in  regard  to  hardness,  whereas 
we  found  the  waters  as  a general  rule  excessively  hard,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
unprecedentedly  so. 

We  append  a table  giving  the  estimates  of  the  “ total hardness,  the  “ permanent  " 
hardness,  and  the  amount  of  chlorine ; the  last-named  calculated  in  grains  per  gallon 
of  chloride  of  sodium  in  a number  of  the  wells  in  and  around  Delhi,  as  well  as  of  a, 
few  samples  of  water  (Nos.  23  to  28)  which  we  collected  in  three  towns  in  the  Delhi 
district,  at  a distance  of  10  to  25  miles  from  the  city  itself. 

As  is  well  known,  the  process  generally  adopted  (Clarke's)  for  determining  the 
hardness  of  a water  may  very  readily  give  rise  to  fallacy  owing  to  the  presence  of 
magnesian  salts,  unless  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  point ; and  it  is  doubtless 
due  to  this,  in  a great  measure,  that  the  hardness  of  the  water  has  been  so  largely 
under-estimated.  We  believe  that  our  figures  may  be  accepted  as  correct  ; they  give 
the  result  of,  in  most  instances,  two  or  three  distinct  determinations  specially  directed 
for  elucidating  this  very  question. 

These  analyses  were  conducted  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  waters 
were  doubtless  more  extensively  impregnated  with  salts  than  after  the  rainy  season. 
With  the  intention  of  definitely  satisfying  ourselves  as  to  the  extent  of  the  variation, 
we  obtained  (by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Municipality,  i\lr.  A.  .1. 
Devon)  four  more  sanqiles  of  water  collected  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains. 
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TABLE  XII. 

Results  of  the  analyses  of  28  samples  of  tuater  in  Delhi  and  in  three  adjacent  toicns 
^vith  reference  to  the  deep-ee  of  Hardness  and  quantity  of  Chlorine. 


Number. 

Source  of  sample. 

Total  harclnes  cal- 
culated as  car- 
bonate of  lime  in 
grains  per  gallon. 

Permanent  hard- 
ness calculated 
as  carbonate  of 
lime  in  grains  per 
gallon. 

Chlorine  calculated 
as  chloride  of  so- 
dium in  grains 
per  gallon. 

1 

Jumna,  west  bank 

6-65 

2-10 

0-98 

2 

„ east  „ 

6-65 

2-8 

0-57 

3 

Canal 

6-65 

2-10 

0-57 

4 

Ditto  

5-6 

1-75 

0-57 

5 

Well  in  the  lines 

32-55 

18-55 

16-9 

6 

Well  in  the  town 

45-85 

28-0 

16-9  1 

7 

Ditto  

42-35 

25-11 

8 

Ditto  

47-6 

45-56 

9 

Ditto 

179-5 

162-05 

176-0 

10 

Ditto  

18-5 

9-8  1 

9-57 

11 

Ditto  

39-55 

22-05  1 

16-19 

12 

Ditto  ...  

64-05 

43-55 

51-28 

13 

Ditto  

15-4 

1-79 

14 

Ditto  

23-1 

5-6 

62-9 

15 

Ditto 

52-6 

6-29-0 

16 

Ditto  

61-60 

46-55 

48-26 

17 

Well  outside  the  walls  ... 

16-60 

3-84 

18 

Ditto  ...  

20-30 

5-48 

19 

Ditto  

10-85 

38-4 

20 

Ditto  

18-55 

i-05 

30-4 

21 

Ditto  ...  

15-05 

4-48 

22 

Ditto  

16-80 

10-38 

23 

Well  at  Alipur  ... 

17-85 

4-46 

24 

Ditto  

40-95 

27-27 

25 

Well  in  Soneput. . . 

51-80 

13-3 

157-6 

26 

Well  in  Soneput 

11-88 

4-9 

5-48 

27 

Well  iu  Faridabad 

35-35 

12-98 

22-24 

28 

Ditto  ...  

22-75 

9-1 

5-48 

TABLE  XIII. 


Result  of  ancdyses  of  some  Delhi  waters  subsequent  to  the  rainy  sea, son. 


Number. 

Source  of  Sample. 

Total  hardness 
calculated  in 
grams  per  gal- 
lon of  carbon- 
ate of  lime. 

Chlorine  calcu- 
lated in  grains 
per  gallon  of 
chloride  of  so- 
dium. 

Sulphuric  acid, 
(SOh  in  grains 
per  gallon. 

Total  solids  iu 
solution  iu 
grains  per  gal- 
lon. 

1 

well  in  the  Dak  Bungalow  compound 

65-8 

103-8 

32-2 

341-6 

2 

A well  near  the  Northbrook  Hotel 

43-9 

51-91 

22-12 

203-0 

3 

A well  near  Khela  Ghiit 

31-9 

7-27 

6-58 

48-3 

4 

A new  well  in  the  bed  of  the  Jumna, 

opposite  Selimgarh  Fort*  ... 

26-0 

1-2-69 

5-04 

46-9 

* With  the  view  to  avoid  the  expense  of  making  special  filter-beds  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Water- 
works at  Delhi,  the  plan  of  sinking  wells  in  the  bed  of  the  river  .Inmna,  and  thus  effecting  the  filtration  of  tlie 
water  at  its  souree,  has  been  [n-oposed.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  this  analysis  that  the  soil  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  through  which  the  water  percolates  into  the  Avells,  instead  of  improving  the  water,  tends  to  assimihate 
it  to  that  of  the  wells  within  the  town,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing  the  results  of  this  .analysis  with  those  of 
the  four  an.alyses  of  Jumna  water  from  different  places  in  Table  XII. 
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As  analyses  made  in  an  extemporised  laboratory  can  seldom  be  so  satisfactorily 
performed  as  when  conducted  with  all  the  proper  appliances,  and  as  we  were  anxious 
that  our  estimates  should.be  comparable  with  those  of  a professional  chemist,  we  consulted 
Professor  C.  H.  Wood,  the  Chemical  Examiner  to  the  Cfovernrnent,  who  very  kindly 
undertook  the  analyses  of  these  particular  samples  himself,  and  lias  favoured  us  with 
the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  result : 

j\Ir.  Wood  writes  : “All  the  waters,  in  addition  to  lime,  contain  notable  quantities 
of  magnesia.  The  alkaline  metal  present  is  chiefly  sodium,  the  proportion  of  potassium 
being  very  small.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  waters  is  the  large  proportion 
of  nitrates  present.’’ 

On  comparing  the  figures  given  in  Table  XIII,  with  those  given  regarding  the 
hardness  and  chlorides  in  Table  XII,  it  will  be  found  that  they  both  indicate  excessive 
hardness  as  a prominent  feature  in  Delhi  waters,  as  well  after  as  before  the  rains. 

How  far  an  excess  of  certain  salts  in  a water  may  produce  the  Oriental  sore  is  a 
question  demanding  further  inquiry.  What  we  do  know  at  present  is  fl)  that  it  is 
something  connected  with  the  water  of  the  wells  in  Delhi  which  appears  to  determine 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  there ; (2)  that  this  water  is  characterised  by  its  excessive 
hardness,  and  (3)  by  the  presence  in  it  of  very  large  quantities  of  salts.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  hardness  and  saline  quality  of  the  water  should  be  the  direct 
cause  of  the  disease ; they  may  be  accompanied  by  some  special  compound  which  is 
the  real  efficient  agent,  but  there  certainly  are  some  points  which  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  hardness  of  the  water  may  be  taken  as  an  index,  at  all  events,  of  its  containing 
deleterious  ingredients  conducive  to  the  development  of  cutaneous  affections  of  the 
character  of  Oriental  sores. 

Taking  the  well-known  fact  of  the  absence  of  these  sores  among  the  population 
of  Bengal  Propei-,  and  the  flgures  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  “ abscess  and  ulcer,” 
among  the  native  troops  in  the  same  region,  and  comparing  these  with  the  prevalence 
of  such  forms  of  the  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  general  fact  comes  out 
very  clearly,  that  where  the  water  is  soft,  such  diseases  are  at  a minimum,  and  that 
where  it  is  hard,  they  increase  in  prevalence  and  attain  a maximum  in  a place,  such 
as  Delhi,  where  the  hardness  of  the  water  is  excessive.* 

It  would  be  a matter  of  great  interest  to  carry  the  analysis  of  this  question  out 
in  detail,  and  to  determine  the  question  for  individual  towns  and  stations.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  done  at  present ; for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a want  of  definite 
statistical  information  regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  on  the  other 
there  are  no  chemical  data  of  assured  accuracy  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
water. 


* It  is  at  present  impossible  to  proceed  beyond  a consideration  of  the  more  general  phenomena  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sources  of  the  disease,  as  our  information  on  the  subject  is  of  so  imperfect  and  fallacious 
a nature.  For  example,  in  the  table  regarding  European  troojjs,  Dum-Dum  and  Fort  William  occupy 
a very  high  ]ilace  as  stations  subject  to  abscess  and  ulcer,  while,  as  a fact,  forms  of  diseases  akin  to  Oriental 
sore  arc  practically  unknown  there. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CLINICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SORE  AS  SEEN  AT  DELHI. 

Although  the  appearance  presented  by  the  “Oriental  sore’’  in  its  advanced  condition 
varies  considerably  (owing  principally,  it  would  seem,  to  the  modes  of  treatment, 
accidental  as  well  as  intentional,  to  which  such  a condition  is  naturally  liable),  still 
there  is  a certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  appearance  which  it  presents  at  the 
onset.  It  generally  commences  as  a pinkish  papule,  not  unlike  a mosquito-bite.  It 
may  retain  this  aspect  for  several  days  or  weeks,  or  merely  attain  a more  distinctly 
nodular  character.  We  have  heard  a patient  describe  this  condition  by  comparing  it 
to  a little  seed  that  had  been  introduced  under  the  skin.  In  other  cases  the 
tnberculated  character  is  less  evident,  but  in  all,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  the  skin  becomes  thin  and  somewhat  glistening,  and  the  vascularity  of  the 
parts  beneath  more  evident. 

It  may  gradually  disappear  without  any  further  inconvenience,  but  generally  it 
takes  one  of  the  two  following  courses : (1)  Either  the  central  part  of  the  papule 
desquamates,  and  layer  after  layer  of  shrixelled  epithelial  scales  are  thrown  off, 
unaccompanied  for  a long  time  with  any  perceptible  secretion  or  distinctly  marked 
scab  ; or  (2)  the  desquamation  is  accompanied  with  a thickish  secretion  which  forms 
a hard  adherent  scab,  beneath  which  a red,  raw  surface  is  formed,  which  may  or 
may  not  bleed  readily  on  iriitation,  but  is  seldom  painful. 

The  surface  thus  affected  varies  in  extent  from  a few  lines  to  one  or  even  two 
inches  in  diameter ; but  the  average  area  occupied  by  it  is  about  the  size  of  a shilling 
or  half-a-crown.  It  is  not  localised  to  any  particular  region  of  the  body,  several 
parts  of  which  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time.  The  forehead,  the  cheek,  the 
wrist,  the  back  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  points  of  the  elbows  and  the  knees,  and 
not  nnfrequently,  the  side  of  the  nose  between  the  bridge  and  the  inner  canthus, 
are  the  sites  where  sores  are  most  commonly  found. 

A sore  may  start  from  either  one  or  several  centres,  which,  gradually 
approaching  each  other,  eventually  coalesce  and  become  covered  by  a single  scab. 
Sometimes  a shiny,  slightly  elevated,  wheal-like  belt  of  indurated  tissue  may  be 
observed  to  encircle  the  sore,  covered  with  a thin  cuticle,  and  presenting  an 
appearance  not  unlike,  that  of  the  indurated  tissue  forming  the  margins  of  a 
lachrymal  sinus,  or  other  fistulous  orifice. 

When  a poultice  is  applied,  the  softened  parts  become  puffy  ; the  adherent  scab, 
when  present,  becomes  loosened,  and  the  sore  bulges  forward,  often  considerably 
beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts  so  as  more  or  less  to  resemble  a boil  or, 
even  a carbuncle.  This  condition  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch — the 
chromolithograph  of  which,  however,  is  somewhat  too  hard  and  diagrammatic  (Plate  XXVIII, 
Fig.  1).  The  normal  colour  of  the  scab  is  yellowish.  Owing,  however,  to  the  various 


Plate  XXVIII. 


"THE  DELHI  SORE” 

— A hand  with  two  “Sores  ” on  dorsal  surface. 

,,  2.— Vertical  Section  of  “Delhi  Sore”  Natural  size 
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nostrums  applied,  it  seldom  presents  its  natural  tint,  but  ranges  from  a greyish- 
vellow  to  various  shades  of  black. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  [)articular  age  at  which  the  sore  manifests  itself 
most  frequently.  From  puberty  to  thirty  may  be  mentioned  as  the  time  of  life 
during  which  we  ourselves  have  most  frequently  witnessed  the  disease,  but  we  have 
likewise  seen  it  in  persons  whose  ages  ranged  from  two  to  fifty-five  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  “ Oriental  sore  ” described  in  other  localities  and  countries, 
so  also  in  the  sore  as  met  with  in  Delhi,  one  of  its  leading  features  consists  in  the 
chronic  course  which  it  runs.  It  may  last  from  a month  or  two  to  several  years,  but 
perhaps  six  to  eight  months  may  be  set  down  as  its  average  duration  when  not 
aggravated  by  improper  local  and  other  treatment.  When  it  heals,  a pei’manent 
pinkish-white  or  pale-yellow  scar  marks  the  site  and  area  of  each  sore.  Dr.  C.  hi.  Y. 
Godwin,  in  a report  on  the  subject  iii  1865,  thus  describes  the  pseudo-healing  process 
so  frequently  witnessed  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  which  so  often  only  results 
in  disappointment  : “ When,”  writes  Dr.  Godwin,  “ commencing  to  heal,  it  does  so  by 
filling  up  in  the  centre,  and  not  from  the  circumference ; but  the  great  tendency  is 
to  dry  or  scab  over,  and  this  leads  the  patient  often  to  think  that  his  sore  has  at 
last  healed;  not  so,  however;  this  surface  breaks  down  again  and  again,  leaving  each 
time  an  ulcerated  surface  larger  than  before.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  rtVTHOLOGY  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SORE. 

As  already  intimated,  the  discussion  of  the  different  views  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  this  country  and  in  Europe  regarding  the  significance  of  the  various 
pathological  appearances  which  the  diseased  tissues  present  in  this  affection  forms 
no  part  of  our  programme,  nor  are  we  called  upon  to  express  any  opinion  regarding 
the  importance  to  he  attached  to  the  various  microscopic  objects  and  organisms 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  described  as  associated  with  the  disease,  but 
sim])ly  to  record  what  we  ourselves  have  been  able  to  see,  and  to  limit  our  inferences 
to  actual  observations  on  the  Oriental  Sore  as  in  Delhi  and  its  vicinity.* 

1. — Examination  of  the  Sore  i'll  situ. 

The  two  sores  depicted  in  Plate  XXVIII  (Fig.  1)  as  occurring  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  a sepoy’s  hand  represent  the  ordinary  features  of  a developed  Delhi  sore  as  covered 

* We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  surgeon  in  medical  charge  of  the  .S3rd  Native  Infantry  Regiment  (Dr.  E.  E. 
•Tohnson)  for  the  active  manner  with  which  he  aided  us  during  our  stay  at  Delhi,  and  for  the  opportunities  which 
he  so  readily  afEorded  us  for  the  study  of  the  complaint  among  the  sepoys  in  his  regiment.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Radakishen  also,  by  the  permission  of  the  Civil  Surgeon  of  Delhi  (Dr.  Fairweather),  materially  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  our  work  by  collecting  numerous  cases  of  the  sore  for  our  inspection  at  the  Charitable  Dispensary, 
and  in  other  ways. 
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by  a scab,  softened  by  the  application  of  a poultice.  These  particular  sores  had 
existed  from  six  to  eight  months.  They  are  seen  to  be  slightly  elevated,  and  the 
scab  sub-divided  into  little  areas,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  a glistening  pinkish 
areola.  Although  in  these  particular  instances  the  sores  are  circular,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  other  sores  on  this  sepoy’s  body — on  the  elbow  and  hip — presented 
a more  irregular  outline. 

When  the  crust  which  forms  over  sores  of  this  character  is  carefully  elevated, 
the  raw  surface  below  it  will  be  found,  as  a general  rule,  to  consist  of  numerous 
pinkish  nodules  of  vascular  tissue,  the  tips  of  which  are  very  commonly  indicated  by 
the  existence  of  dark  specks  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  some  cases  the  sores  look 
as  if  they  had  been  peppered  over  with  such  little  granules.  The  microscope  reveals 
that  the  darkly  pigmented  particles  are  due  to  minute  extravasations  of  blood,  the 
corpuscular  elements  of  which  have  for  the  greater  part  become  broken  up. 

On  drawing  the  margins  of  a thin  cover-class  very  gently  across  the  sore  for  the 


Fig.  16. — Cells  from  the  free  surface 
of  a “ Delhi  sore  ” x 850. 
(Hartnack’s  Obj.  No.  9 — immer- 
sion.) 


Fig.  17. — As  Fig.  16,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  acetic  acid  x 850. 


Fig.  18. — The  nuclei  which  have 
become  free  owing  to  the  de- 
structive action  of  acetic  acid 
on  the  corpuscles  in  Figs.  Ki 
and  17  x 850. 


purpose  of  scraping  off  a little  of  the  moistened  surface  for  subsequent  examination, 
it  is  seldom  that  any  pain  is  complained  of,  nor  does  haemorrhage  usually  ensue. 
The  secretion  thus  removed  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination  is  found  to 
contain  a few  red  blood  corpuscles  and  a large  number  of  granular,  lymphoid  cells 
averaging  from  ' (=  mm.)  to  'd08  mm.)  of  an  inch  in  diameter 

(Fig.  16). 

Liquor  qjotassce  dissolves  these  cells  completely.  Acetic  acid,  however,  clears 
up  the  cells  and  brings  to  view  the  existence  of  either  one,  two,  or  more  nuclei 
(Fig.  17).  After  prolonged  action  of  the  acid  the  corpuscles  will  be  found  to  have 
become  in  great  part  broken  up,  the  nuclei  alone  remaining  to  mark  the  site 
occupied  by  the  corpuscle  (Fig.  18). 

Occasionally  yellowish-white  little  bodies  of  about  the  size  and  form  of  millet 
seed  may  be  detected,  and  may  be  readily  picked  out  with  a hand  lens.  They 
average  about  IT  (=---  A mm.)  in  length  by  (=^  -25  mm.)  in  width.  This  is 

the  average  of  three  measurements.  They  are  of  somewhat  shaggy  outline,  and  may 
be  crushed  between  the  cover-glass  and  the  slide  by  the  application  of  a little,  firm 
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A-atnre  of  the  Miliary  Particles. 

continuous  pressure.  In  the  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  19)  one  of  these  miliary 
particles  is  depicted  as  seen  under  a comparatively  low  power.  It  is  manifestly  an 
aborted  hair  follicle,  a portion  of  the  disintegrated  hair  being  plainly  distinguishable 
in  the  centre  of  the  mass.  The  adjoining  figure  represents  the  same  millet  seed- 
like particle  as  seen  after  being  crushed  beneath  the  cover-glass.  The  application 
of  a higher  power  made  it  evident  that  we  were  dealing  with  disintegrating  epithelial 
elements. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  invariably  possible  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  a 
hair  in  these  little  particles,  and  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  they  consisted  of  firmly 
compressed  plugs  {comedones)  thrown  out  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  or  even  of  the 
disintegrated  cast-off  follicles  themselves.  As  far  as  ourjexperience  goes,  the  presence 


Fi?.  19. — ^Iiliavy  particle  from  the  .surface  of  a Delhi  Sore”  x <i0. 
Fig.  2(1. — As  Fig.  19  crushed  between  the  cover-glass  and  .slide  x (!0. 


of  these  little  miliary  particles  of  various  composition  is  fir  from  being  a prominent 
feature  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

iVo  other  objects  presented  themselves  to  us  as  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
sores,  or  embedded  in  the  secretion  which  covered  it.  We  examined  most  carefully 
numerous  sores  in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  very  thoroughly  regarding  this  point, 
but  nothing  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  note  could  he  found  that  could  not 
be  referred  to  contact  with  extraneous  substances.  Of  the  latter,  however,  endless 
objects  might  have  been  described,  as  may  readily  be  inferred,  considering  the 
liability  of  such  a surface  to  dirt. 

Miliary  particles,  such  as  we  have  just  described,  are  common  to  numerous 
cutaneous  affections ; and  with  regard  to  the  limphoid  corpuscles,  it  may  be,  we 
think,  safely  said  that  they  are  indistinguishable  optically  from  similar  bodies 
encountered  in  numerous  other  allied  morbid  conditions.  The  evidence  afforded  by 
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the  effect  of  the  addition  of  re-agents,  also,  is  purely  negative  for  diagnostic  purposes, 
except  in  so  far  as  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have  no  cell  wall 
composed  of  cellulose  or  any  material  of  a similar  nature. 


2. — Examination  of  extirpated  sores. 

As  already  observed,  the  sore  is  in  most  cases  readily  movable  above  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  when  extirpated,  especially  after  the  previous  application  of 
a poultice  for  some  hours,  a considerable  quantity  of  serous  effusion  may  be  found 
to  have  accumulated  around  the  base.  A representation  of  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  exposed  by  a vertical  section  of  a sore  removed  in  this  manner  will  be  found 
in  Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  2.  The  specimen  here  delineated  measured  something  less  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about  a third  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  vertical  measurement  was  perceptibly  increased  after 
the  application  of  a poultice. 

The  principal  features  manifested  by  a close  examination  of  the  section  of  a 
recent  but  fully  developed  sore,  with  the  naked  eye  and  by  means  of  a hand  lens, 
are  the  following  (vide  Plate  XXVIII,  Fig.  2)  : 

Taking  the  tissues  from  above  downwards,  we  observe  (supposing,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  sore  not  to  have  advanced  to  the  condition  of  an  extensive  raw 
surface) — (1)  erosion  and  tenuity  of  the  cuticle  along  the  uppermost  surface  of  the 
sore,  but  a thickening  of  it  on  either  side  of  this  part,  which  thickening  extends  but 
a short  distance  beyond  the  area  occupied  by  the  diseased  tissue ; (2)  deepening  of 
the  Malpighian  layer,  and  enlargement  of  the  papill®  ; (3)  pink  striae  directed 
vertically  towards  the  uppermost  part  of  the  preparation,  manifestly  congested  vessels 
proceeding  towards  the  papillae;  (4)  a line  of  glistening  decussating  fibres  of  con- 
nective tissue  of  a slight  bluish  tint  running  parallel  with  the  base  of  the  sore  and 
about  mid-distant  between  the  surface  and  the  base;  (5)  the  even  line  of  the  base 
of  the  preparation,  showing  its  freedom  from  any  organic  connection  with  the 
subjacent  structures,  other  than  the  ordinary  cellular  tissue  with  its  usual  vascular 
and  nervous  concomitants;  and  (6)  in  some  places  along  the  base  slightly  mammillated 
elevations  projecting  a little  beyond  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  growth,  directed 
■towards  the  normal  tissue  below  the  sore. 

In  order  to  make  this  description  and  the  anatomical  details  which  follow  more 
readily  comprehended,  we  direct  attention  for  a moment  to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  21)  of  a vertical  section  of  normal  skin.  The  structures  therein  depicted 
have  all  been  drawn  to  scale  by  means  of  a camera  lucida ; and  although  the 
illustration  is  based  on  three  different  hardened  preparations  made  from  consecutive 
sections  of  a fragment  of  skin  removed  from  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
nevertheless  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  the  distance  of  the  various 
structures  from  the  surface  have  been  kept,  so  that  the  drawing  may  be  compared 
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with  Fig.  22  on  next  page,  which  represents  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  skin  in  Delhi  sore. 

The  letters  (c,  h,  c correspond  to  the  three  principal  layers  of  which  the  skin 
consists.  The  horny  (n)  and  the  mucous  layers  (6)  of  the  epidermis  form  what  is 
usually  implied  by  the  cuticle ; the  upper  layer  consists  of  hardened  epidermic  scales, 
and  follows  a course  almost  parallel  to  the  surface,  hut  the  lower  layer  not  only 
consists  of  more  distinctly  cellular  elements  (the  prickly-cog-wheel  aspect  of  a great 
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Fig.  21. — A Vertical  Sectiox  of  Healthy  Skin  x (;o. 

(Sketched  from  three  ]>r  eparations,  with  a camera  lucida.) 
a,  Horny,  and  h.  Mucous  layer  (Ilctr  MalpUihii)  of  the  Epidermis;  c,  Papillary  layer  of  Corium  ((/,  d)  \ 
c,  Hair ; /,  Hair  follicle  ; f/,  Duct  of  sweat  gland  (p)  ; h.  Sebaceous  gland  ; i.  Blood-vessel  sending 
up  branches  to  papill®  (c)  ; J,  Arrector  pili  : 7.',  Section  of  vessels  with  their  surrounding  adventitia  ; 
L Delicate  fibrous  tissues  continuous  with  adventitia  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  ; m.  Section  of 
sudoriparous  duct  and  blood-vessels  ; n,  Areolar  tissue  and  fat  cells  ; o,  Section  of  vessels  within  the 
capsule  (q}  of  the  convoluted  portion  of  sweat  gland  (p)  ; r.  Blood-vessel  filled  with  corpuscles,  giving 
off  a twig  to  the  root  of  the  hair. 

portion  of  these  cells  cannot  be  represented  in  a drawing  made  on  so  small  a scale  as 
this),  but  also  forms  a coating  to  the  projections  of  the  true  skin  or  ciitis  vera  (d) 
termed  papillae  (c).  Into  the  latter  nutritive  vessels  (/)  and  nerves  penetrate.  The 
epidermic  layer — the  mucous  portion  of  it  especially — not  only  dips  between  the 
papillae  for  the  purpose  of  suppljdng  them  with  a covering,  but  also  dips  still  more 
deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  true  skin,  and  thus  aids  in  forming  to  a greater  or  less 
degree  the  walls  of  all  the  tubular  structures  which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
These  are  hair-  (/)  and  sebaceous  follicles  (/i),  and  the  ducts  of  the  sweat  glands  {g). 
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These  structures,  divided,  however,  transversely  or  obliquely,  may  be  distinguished  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  skin  that  may  be  examined,  as  well  as  the  connective  and 
elastic  tissue  and  the  aggregations  of  fat  cells  in  the  areolar  tissue  below,  wliich  go 


Fig.  22. — Vertical  Section  op  a “ Delhi  Sore  ” x 60. 

(Sketched  from  three  preparations,  with  the  aid  of  a camera  lucida.) 
a,  a. — Horny  layer  of  epidermis'  coated  with  a thin  encrustation,  h,  1) — Mucous  lai^er  of  ej)idermis  {llrrt 
MalfUihri)  thickened,  and  the  epithelial  cells  enlarged,  c. — Commencement  of  rupture  of  epidermic 
layers,  and  walls  of  papillae  (Jl.  d).  c. — Vessels  proceeding  to  papillae.  /. — The  new  growth  composed 
of  lymphoid  cells,  which  at  h,  7i,  h is  seen  in  intimate  relation  with  delicate  threads  of  fibrous  tissue 
(the  adventitia  of  the  vascular  and’ glandular  structures?),  g. — Partially  diisintegrated  sebaceous  follicle. 
/. — Line  of  section  of  tissues  surrounding  a sweat  duct  (y),  prolongations  of  which  {h)  are  seen  studded 
with  the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  k. — A space  filled  with  lymphoid  corpinscles  (a  “colony").  1. — Section 
of  blood-vessel  surrounded  by  an  aggregation  of  lymphoid  corpuscles,  m. — Disorganised  hair  follicle 
showing  the  remains  of  a hair  within  the  sac  (if),  o,  o. — Decussating  bands  of  connective  tissue  giving 
rise  to  interspaces  (;i),  which  are  packed  with  lymphoid  cells,  q. — Section  of  sudoriparous  duct  sur- 
rounded by  lymphoid  cells;  a blood-vessel  is  also  visible  within  the  general  sheath,  r. — Convoluted  part 
of  a sudoriiiarous  gland,  x. — Fat  cells  v/ith  corpuscular  elements  among  their  investing  areolar  tissue. 

to  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  true  skin.  Scattered  in  the  meshes  of  these 
fibrillated  tissues  the  above-mentioned  glandular  and  other  .structures  are  found, 
together  with  numerous  vascular  textures,  sanguineous  and  lymphatic. 

A very  cursory  glance  at  the  illustration  of  a section  of  similar  structures  as 
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modified  by  the  morbid  process  associated  with  Delhi  sore  will  suffice  to  indicate  in  a 
general  way  the  principal  alterations  which  the  tissues  have  undergone.  Tire  horny 
layer  of  the  cuticle  (Fig.  22,  n)  is  found  to  have  become  thickened,  except  at  tlie 
site  of  actual  breach  of  continuity,  and  the  mucous  layer  (h)  has  become  much  more 
pronounced  in  its  character,  not  only  by  increased  thickness,  but  also  by  its  more 
cellular  character.  The  epithelial  cells  have  become  distended  and  their  nucleus 
more  distinct,  and  the  epithelial  character  of  the  inter-papillary  processes  is  much 
more  distinctly  marked  than  is  the  case  in  sections  of  nornral  tissue.  The  prickly 
appearance  of  a large  portion  of  the  epithelial  cells  is  well  marked. 

The  papillse_  likewise  are  enlarged  in  all  directions,  and  frequently  their  contained 
capillaries  are  found  much  congested,  rows  of  tightly  packed  red  corpuscles  lieing 
frequently  distinguishable  along  the  entire  length  of  a papilla. 

The  most  marked  alteration,  however,  which  the  papillre  manifest  is  due  to  the 
niimber  of  lymphoid  corpuscles  which  occupy  every  available  crevice  between  their 
vascular  and  other  tissues ; but,  except  in  case  of  actual  rupture,  as  at  c,  these 
corpuscular  elements  do  not  extend  beyond  the  epithelial  boundary  of  the  papilla. 
It  is  seldom  that  a lymphoid  corpuscle  can  be  observed  entangled  in  the  midst  of  the 
cells  forming  the  Malpighian  layer,  whose  presence  there  cannot  pretty  clearly  be 
attributed  to  accidental  causes  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  specimen. 

On  examining  a vertical  section  of  a hardened  specimen  of  the  sore  under  a low 
power,  by  the  aid  of  reflected  light,  striae  of  these  corpuscular  elements  may  be 
observed  descending  through  the  corium  in  a direction  towards  the  base  of  the  tumour 
and  continuous  with  the  lumen  of  the  papillae.  When  thus  examined,  the  striae 
present  a whitish,  pearly  aspect.  These  striae  manifestly  correspond  to  the  pinkish 
striae  which  we  have  just  described  as  being  conspicuous  in  perfectly  fresh  prepara- 
tions, owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  along  which  the  lymphoid 
corpuscles  are  in  great  part  distributed.  The  colouring  matter,  however,  of  the  red 
blood  cells  gradually  disappears  in  course  of  preservation. 

The  spaces  between  the  striae  are  occupied  in  the  upper  part  of  the  section  by 
prolongations  formed  of  epithelial  cells  continuous  with  the  rete  INIalpighii,  which 
gradually  assume  a more  spindle-cell  aspect  the  further  they  are  removed  from  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  mucous  layer,  and  in  the  lower  part  by  connective  tissue. 
Where,  however,  the  striae  become  less  evident,  and  when  the  bands  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  corium  are  seen  to  decussate  in  a more  marked  manner  (Fig.  22,  jj),  the 
pearly  striae  disappear  and  isolated  aggregations  of  similar  aspect  may  be  seen 
between  the  meshes  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  The  application  of  a higlier  magnifying 
power  shows  that  the  corpuscular  elements  forming  these  pearly  (when  examined  by 
reflected  light)  areas  consist  of  lymphoid  cells  identical  with  those  which  occupy  the 
papillae,  and  which  are  what  may  be  considered  as  the  strictly  new  growth  in  Delhi 
sore. 


Various  other  changes  are  manifested  in  a preparation  of  the  sore,  which, 
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however,  may  be  ascribed  more  manifestly  to  modifications  of  pre-existing  structures 
— modifications,  too,  which  presumably  are  the  indirect  results  of  the  development  of 
the  corpuscular  elements  which  have  just  been  referred  to.  These  changes  are  most 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  hair  and  the  sebaceous  follicles  (Fig.  22,  m.  g).  The 
hair  itself  disappears  more  or  less  completely,  at  most  leaving  but  very  trifling  traces 
in  the  form  of  a few  hardened  scales  (71),  or  perhaps  merely  a small  heap  of  molecular 
debris.  As  already  mentioned,  the  altered  follicles  become  pushed  forward  by  the 
new  growth  until,  eventually,  in  advanced  cases  they  are  found  lying  free  on  the 
surface  of  the  sore  (Figs.  16,  17). 

The  sebaceous  follicles  also  suffer  in  like  manner  (Fig.  22,  g) ; indeed,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  can  be  identified  as  glandular  structures  at  all  when  the  particular 
sore  examined  is  not  a very  recent  one.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  infiltration 
of  lymphoid  corpuscles  into  either  the  hair  or  the  sebaceous  follicles ; the  changes  in 
both  consist,  for  the  most  part,  apparently,  in  an  increase  in  the  size  and  the  more 
pronounced  character  of  the  epithelial  cells  which  enter  into  their  formation,  just  as 
was  observed  to  take  place  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  epidermis.  With  reference  to 
the  sebaceous  follicles,  however,  we  were  not  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  more 
changes  than  this  had  not  taken  place,  as  some  of  them  a^ipeared  to  be  filled  with 
material  consisting  of  broken-down  epithelial  _ elements,  or  with  indistinctly  marked 
lymphoid  corpuscles.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  former.  The 
fibrous  tissue  forming  the  capsular  investment  of  both  classes  of  follicles  were 
frequently  infiltrated  with  accumulations  of  lymphoid  cells. 

The  sweat  glands,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  corium  (Fig.  21,  p,  Fig.  22,  r), 
are  not  appreciably  affected  unless  the  sore  is  in  a very  advanced  state.  Frequently 
the  glandular  convolutions  may  be  seen  to  present  an  almost  perfectly  normal  appear- 
ance (Fig.  22,  r),  even  when  surrounded  by  the  lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  ducts, 
however,  are  generally  larger  than  usual,  and  sometimes  they  are  seen  to  have  become 
obliterated,  apparently  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  exei’cised  by  the  newly-formed 
cells  of  the  sore.  Occasionally,  however,  the  appearance  presented  by  the  cellular 
lining  of  the  ducts  and  its  convolutions  seemed  to  indicate  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  some  change  had  occurred,  but  whether  neoplastic  or  retrograde  we 
were  unable  to  decide. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  vascular  structures  of  the  corium  that  the  essential 
features  of  the  disease  are  most  prominently  observed.  This,  however,  does  not  imply 
that  the  primary  deposit  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  vessels,  or  even  in  the 
interior  of  the  capillaries  ; for  very  frequently  sections  of  the  hlood -vessels  parallel  to 
their  course  may  be  encountered,  which  prove  that  they  contain  no  corpuscular 
elements  other  than  those  normal  to  them,  although  it  is  frequently  to  be  noted  that 
they  ai’e  very  full.  The  same  is  observable  in  transverse  sections.  The  coats  of  the 
vessels  are,  however,  generally  thickened  and  somewhat  more  readily  resolved  into 
their  cellular  elements  than  is  the  case  in  normal  tissues. 
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In  endeavouring  to  trace  a connection  between  the  lymphoid  cells  and  the  various 
tissues  of  the  corium,  all  preparations  demonstrate  more  or  less  clearly  that  the 
distribution  of  these  elements  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  delicate  lilirous 
tissue-investment  of  the  glandular  and  vascular  structures  than  with  any  other  tissue. 
In  following  the  course  of  a blood-vessel,  for  examjde,  it  will  be  observed  that  aggre- 
gations— colonies  of  lymphoid  cells — have  formed  in  numerous  places,  and  that  from 
these  “ colonies  ragged  processes  of  delicate  fibrous  tissue  may  be  recognised  which 
become  joined  to  similar  processes  in  other  parts  of  the  preparation  (Fig.  '22,  h,h,h). 
In  other  in.stances  these  delicate  fibrous  shreds  may  be  seen  to  be  directly  continuous 
with  the  adventitia  of  a vessel,  and  to  become  more  and  more  distinctly  dotted  with 
lymphoid  cells  until  they  are  lost  in  a sheet,  so  to  speak,  of  similar  fibrous  tissue  at 
a distant  part  of  the  preparation.  Similar  accumulations  of  these  granular  corpuscles 
may  also  be  found  surrounding  the  blood-vessels  when  the  latter  are  cut  transversely 
(Fig.  22,  1),  as  also  surrounding  the  convolutions  of  the  sweat  glands  in  connection, 
probably,  with  the  adventitia  of  their  vascular  tissues. 

The  circumstance  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  corium 
to  take  a course  some  distance  removed  from  the  blood-vessels  enables  us  also  to  observe 
that  in  very  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  lymphoid  cells,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  are  in  more  manifest  relation  to  the  connective  tissue  along  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics  than  elsewhere  ; but  we  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the 
cells  are  found  within  the  larger  lymphatic  vessels  ; on  the  contrary,  not  unfrequently 
they  form  larger  aggregations  in  the  fibrous  tissue  which  is  seen  to  proceed  from  such 
a vessel  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 

In  addition  to  these  aggregations  or  colonies  of  lymphoid  cells  which  surround  the 
sweat  glands,  the  hair  and  sebaceous  follicles,  and  the  different  vascular  tissues  with 
distinct  walls,  aggregations  may  frequently  be  observed  without  perceptible  connection 
with  any  of  these  structures  (Fig.  22,  /,;).  It  is  possible  that  these  colonies  may  be  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  cells  in  the  interstices  formed  by  decussating  fibrous  bands,  or  to 
their  accumulation  in  the  spaces  of  the  adventitia.*  Possibly  both  conjectures  are 
correct,  seeing  that  the  outline  of  the  colony  frequently  corresponds  to  the  margins  of 
the  spaces  formed  by  the  decussating  fibres,  and  that  when  no  such  bands  are  present 
to  modify  the  sliape  of  the  colonies,  they  are  usually  round  or  oval.  The  average  dimen- 
sions of  ten  of  the  colonies  which  we  measured  wuis  y~y"  (~()-25mm.),  but  they  varied 
from  (=  0'15  mm.)  to  fr"  (~  O'dinm.). 

Sometimes,  as  already  mentioned  in  describing  the  microscopic  appearances  of  an 
extirpated  sore  (page  425),  its  base  is  dotted  with  minute  projections  about  the  size  of 
the  head  of  a pin,  which  become  more  evident  after  the  preparation  has  been  dried  or 
hardened  in  s[)irit.  These  little  prominences  are  found  to  consist  in  some  cases  of  the 

* We  have  refrained  from  giving  any  name  to  these  spaces  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  miscou- 
strnction,  seeing  that  different  writers  make  use  of  the  same  designations  for  very  different  structures  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  view  adopted. 
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convoluted  portion  of  sweat  glands  surrounded  by  aggregations  of  lymplioid  cells  ; in 
other  cases  no  trace  of  a sweat  gland  is  to  be  observed,  but  an  oval  or  circular  colony 
of  cells,  surrounded  by  a scarcely  perceptible  membranous  envelope,  and  showing  towards 
its  centre  the  cut  orifice  of  a blood-vessel,  are  all  that  can  be  distinguished. 

There  remains  one  other  feature  in  connection  with  this  cell-growth  which  deserves 
special  mention  ; and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  reticulated  tissue  in  which  the  fat  cells 

are  embedded  is  frecpiently  tliickdy  studded  with  these  lymphoid  cells  (Fig.  22,  s) a 

fact,  however,  which  generally  requires  the  use  of  re-agents,  such  as  iodine,  picro- 
carmine,  or  aniline,  for  its  elucidation. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  general  features  of  this  cell-growth  as  seen  in 
vertical  and  transverse  sections  of  extirpated  sores,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
arrangement  which  the  cells  assume  with  regard  to  each  other. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  cells  as  well  as  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
embedded  assume  very  different  appearances  according  to  the  particular  method  adopted 
for  their  preservation  and  the  different  staining  processes  resorted  to.  The  description 
which  follows  will  refer  to  preparations  which  liave  been  preserved  in  spirit,  in  a weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  and  in  a mixture  of  the  two.*  With  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  corpuscles  when  measured  after  preservation  in  spirit,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
average  of  ten  measurements  of  cells  taken  indiscriminately  was  y gVo' (“ mm.), 
— the  extremes  being  (='0036  mm.)  and  (=’0072  mm.). 

In  order  to  study  the  minute  structure  and  relations  of  these  corpuscular  elements, 
it  is  essential  that  the  sections  should  be  made  as  thin  as  possible.  Our  sections  were 
for  the  most  part  made  from  hardened  preparations  which  had  been  embedded  in  paraffine 
and  sliced  by  means  of  a broad  and  very  sharp  razor.  The  mai’gins  of  almost  any  such 
preparation  obtained  in  this  manner  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  appearance  presented 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (vide  Fig.  23).  The  cells  are  observed  to  be  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ; some  are  spindle-shaped,  with  a well-marked  oval  nucleus,  others 
appear  to  be  intermediate  between  spindle  cells  and  epithelial  cells  on  the  one  hand, 
and  lymphoid  cells  on  the  other,  but  tbe  bulk  of  the  cells  consists  of  the  granular 
lymphoid  kind.  As,  however,  the  relation  of  these  varied  cells  to  each  other  constitutes 
one  of  the  leading  questions  under  discussion  in  modern  biological  research,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter  at  present,  especially 
in  connection  with  a subject  which  has  not  been  investigated  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  solve  so  difficult  a problem.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know — 
1.  That  the  morbid  growth  consists  of  granular  lymphoid  cells  measuring  from 
(='006  mm.)  to  y (=’008  mm.)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which,  without  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  one  or  more  nuclei  may  generally  be  detected. 

* It  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  specimens,  that  tissues  which  have  been 
isreserved  in  solutions  of  chromate  of  potash  or  chromic  acid  are  very  apt  to  become  the  sites  of  growth  of 
fungi.  One  of  the  specimens  of  healthy  skin  which  we  preserved  in  chromic  acid  during  our  stay  at  Delhi 
was  a few  weeks  subsequently  found  to  be  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  mould  as  well  as  the  fluid  itself, 
which,  having  partially  evaporated,  had  allowed  the  fragment  of  skin  to  project  somewhat  beyond  the  surface. 
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2.  That  these  cells  are  embedded  in  a cement-substance  not  readily  detected  in 
fresh  preparations,  but  becoming  firmer  and  less  translucent  by  the  action  of  spirit 
and  other  preservative  media. 

3.  That,  as  in  ordinary  adenoid  tissue,  the  corpuscular  bodies  may  be  brushed  out 
of  the  meshes  of  the  substance  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

4.  That  the  cells  are  frequently  observed  to  be  arranged  linearly,  four  or  five 
corpuscles  being  placed  in  a row  with, "very  frequently,  a delicate  string  of  fibrous  tissue 
on  either  side. 

5.  That  the  corpuscles  vary  in  appearance  from  mere  irregular  lumps  of  plasma 
to  well-formed  lymphoid  cells,  in  such  intimate  relation  with  which,  as  almost  to  be 


Fig.  23.— Section  of  a portion  of  a •*  Dellii’Sore”  which  had  been  preserved  in  spirit  and  weak 
chromic  acid — x 8.")0  (Hartnack's  Obj.  No.  9 immersion). 

suggestive  of  organic  connection,  are  spindle-shtiped  and  epidermoid  cells  in  various 
grades  of  transition. 

6.  That  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  are  found  in  intimate  relation  with  the  adventitui 
of  the  vascular  tissues,  notably  those  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  corium,  and  that  they 
tend  to  become  aggregated  into  “ colonies  ” of  various  size. 

7.  And  finally,  that  the  cells  becoming  pushed  forward  by  the  subjacent  growth 
of  others,  gradually  find  their  way  to  the  surface  through  rents  in  the  papillse  { vide  Fig.  22). 

Such  are  the  salient  points  which  we  have  been  able  to  observe  in  connection  with 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  Delhi  form  of  the  Oriental  sore.* 

* During  our  stay  at  Delhi  we  made  several  attemi>ts  to  transfer  the  disease  to  dogs  by  means  of 
inoculations  of  perfectly  fresh  material  derived  both  from  the  surface  and  substance  of  typical  examples  of 
the  complaint ; and  made  counter  experiments  t)y  irritating  small  surfaces  of  healthy  skin  with  acid  and  with 
iodine.  The  results  were  not  such  as  to  call  for  any  detailed  account.  We  found  that  the  irritated  surfaces, 
no  matter  how  induced,  ran  a somewhat  similar  course — the  purely  chemical  irritants  being  to  all  appearances 
as  deleterious  as  the  matter  obtained  from  the  sore.  The  microscopical  elements  of  which  these  artiticiallj' 
induced  little  ulcers  consisted  were  identical. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

REGARDING  THE  PROBABLE  NATURE  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  SORE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  RECOGNISED 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

We  trust  that  our  descriptions  of  the  clinical  and  pathological  features  of  this  sore  suffice 
to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  identifying  it  -with  a form  of  a cutaneous  affection  which 
exists  in  Europe,  and  of  classing  it  among  the  recognised  skin  diseases.  For  our  own  part 
we  have  little  doubt  that  were  a person  suffering  from  such  an  affection  to  present 
himself  at  any  of  our  English  or  Continental  hospitals  without  divulging  an  Oriental 
history,  there  would  be  no  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in  diagnosing 
the  case  before  him.  Given,  for  example,  a ease  in  which  a sore  is  found  on  the  cheek, 
another  on  the  forehead  or  back  of  the  hand,  with  perhaps  a scar  or  two  elsewhere, 
the  cicatrices  of  former  sores.  Assume  that  one  or  more  of  these  are  surrounded  by 
a somewhat  hardened,  slightly  elevated,  glossy  margin  ; that  they  are  nearly  painless, 
have  been  very  gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  spreading  for  weeks  or  months,  although 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  does  not  appear  to  have  been  materially  affected,  and 
that  no  history  of  syphilis  or  scrofula  can  be  ascertained.  Putting  these  leading  points 
together,  the  physician  would  in  all  probability  pronounce  it  a case  of  one  or  other  of 
the  generally  recognised  forms  of  Lv/p'iis. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  clinical  history  and  microscopical  appearance  of  the 
affection,  the  microscopical  features  of  the  sore,  as  given  in  the  last  chapter,  are 
carefully  considered,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  such  a diagnosis  is  almost 
beyond  question.  The  pathological  changes  which  we  found  to  have  occurred  in  the 
corium  and  in  the  rete  mucosum  correspond  very  accurately  with  what  Virchow  has 
described  as  characteristic  of  Lupus  in  his  classical  work  on  “ Diseased  Tumours.”  * 
Had  Professor  Virchow’s  description  been  published  as  one  referring  to  specimens  of  the 
Oriental  sore  as  seen  at  Delhi,  we  would  unhesitatingly  have  added  our  testimony 
to  its  surprising  correctness.  His  description  of  epidermal  changes,  of  the  changes  in 
the  hair  and  sebaceous  follicles  in  Lupus  find  their  counterpart  in  our  own  description 
of  this  sore,  and  we  are  particularly  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  between 
his  description  of  the  epidermoid  character  of  some  of  the  portions  of  diseased  tissue 
in  Lupus  and  what  we  have  seen  in  the  (Oriental  sore,  and  that,  too,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  epithelial  layers. 

Professor  Virchow  writes  : “The  Lupus  growth  consists  of  young,  tough,  and  generally, 
vascular,  granulating  tissue,  which  as  a rule  contains  small  round  cells,  which  may  so 
closely  resemble  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate 
the  boundaries  between  the  rete  and  the  Lupus  tissue.  Frequently  it  seems  as 
tliough  the  boundary  had  been  obliterated,  but  I cannot  admit,  what  might  readily  he 
su})posed,  that  the  cutis  itself  becomes  transformed  into  a rete  Malpighii,  or  that  the 

* “ Die  Krankhaften  GeschwTiLste,” — Band  II.  S.  185,  et  seq. 
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elements  of  the  rete  press  into  the  cutis.  A decidedly  epidermoid  character  is  not 
assumed  by  the  cells  : they  are  young  cells,  of  irregular  form  and  of  moderate  durability. 

. . The  cells  do  not  lie  loose  in  the  areolae,  but  are  surrounded  by  tough,  mucous 
intercellular  substance  giving  a precipitate  with  acetic  acid.  The  cells  are  delicate  and 
fragile,  and  one  may  readily  infer  that  they  are  only  nuclei.  ...  A careful  examination, 
however,  will  reveal  that  they  are  cell  bodies,  generally  rounded,  but  often  oval  or 
even  spindle-shaped.  They  envelope  the  round  or  oval,  large  and  generally  single 
nucleus  tolerably  closely,  and  the  latter  is  provided  witli  one  or  two  nucleoli.  It  is 
only  towards  the  surface  that  tlie  cells  become  multi-nucleated,  occasionally  presenting 
precisely  the  appearance  of  pus  corpuscles.”  * 

Subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  this  descri])tion  was  written  several  distinguished 
observers  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  pathology  of  Lupus,  and  notably  so  during 
the  present  and  past  year.  Thom  a also  directs  attention  to  the  gradual  extinction  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  corium  and  rete  Mal])ighii — such  an  extinction  as  may 
he  observed  delineated  in  our  figure  of  a section  of  the  Oriental  sore  (Fig.  22,  c);’and 
lays  stress  on  the  point  that  the  cell  formations  which  take  place  in  the  corium  are 
the  essentially  Lupus  elements.  At  first,  he  says,  cell-growths  occur  in  the  perivascular 
spaces  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin,f  aggregations  of  lymphoid  elements  which 
gradually  penetrate  all  the  interfascicular  spaces  of  the  corium,  separating  the  connective 
tissue  filaments  normal  to  the  corium. i 

Still  more  recently  Lange  has  published  a carefully  written  paper  on  the  “ Histology 
of  Lupus,”  accompanied  by  figures  which  might  almost  have  served  as  illustrations  to 
many  of  our  own  preparations  of  the  “ Delhi  sore.” 

We  might  go  on  citing  authorities  concerning  this  matter  almost  indefinitely,  but 
as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  various  doctrines  maintained  regarding  the 
particular  tissues  primarily  involved  in  the  affection,  or  to  express  any  opinion  on  purely 
histological  points,  enough  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  microscopical  changes 
which  characterise  the  “ sores  ” ordinarily  met  wfith  at  Delhi,  and  which  are  considered 
endemic  to  this  and  other  localities,  differ  in  no  material  manner  from  the  changes 
which  have  been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  various  forms  of  Lupus  in  Europe. 
To  those  who  desire  a lucid  resume  of  the  various  doctrines  advocated  in  connection 
with  the  pathology  of  Lupus,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  chapter  on  the 
subject  in  the  last  edition  of  Neumann's  work  on  ‘‘Skin  Diseases."’ § 

Although  none  of  the  various  pathological  changes  which  have  been  described 
in  connection  with  Lupus,  and  which  we  now  refer  to  in  relation  with  the  Oriental 
sore  when  taken  singly,  can  be  designated  as  peculiar  to  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
seeing  that  similar  changes,  though  possibly  differing  in  degree,  are  known  to  occur 

* Op.  cit.,  pages  4X7-8. 

t Tins  view  is  in  accordance  with  the  researches  of  Dr.  Thin  regarding  the  origin  of  Lupus  Erythematosus: 
Lanect,  January  16th.  1875. 

1 Virchow's  Afchiv.  Rand.  LXV  ; Heft.  .8  ; S.  335  -1875. 

§ “ Lehrbuch  der  Hautkrankheiten,”  von  Isodor  Neumann  ; vierte  Auflage — Wien  1870. 
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in  other  cutaneous  affections,  still,  taking  the  appearances  in  the  aggregate,  they  are 
sufficiently  characteristic,  more  especially  when,  in  addition,  the  clinical  features  of 
Lupus  and  of  the  Oriental  sore  are  considered  and  compared.  There  can  then  he 
little  doubt  but  that  the  diseases  correspond  in  all  the  main  points,  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  essentially  the  same. 

Whilst  this  paper  was  in  course  of  preparation,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
a very  carefully  written  account  by  Dr.  Oeber  of  a sojourn  in  Aleppo  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  affection  knowm  as  the  “Aleppo  Bouton.’"*  The 
sores  referred  to  under  this  designation  are,  as  already  intimated,  considered  by  all 
authorities  to  he,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same  as  those  encountered  in  other  parts 
along  the  Mediterranean,  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  India,  and  other  Eastern  countries.  Dr. 
Geber  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  several  kinds  of  affections  are  designated  by  the 
same  term  in  Aleppo,  but  that  all  of  them  may  be  readily  identified  by  any  experienced 
dermatologist.  For  the  most  part,  he  looks  upon  the  sores  which  prevail  as  more  or  less 
typical  of  Lupus  ; but  a considerable  number  of  the  “ boutons  ” investigated  proved  to  be 
of  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  origin. 

These  observations  are  in  complete  accord  with  our  own  experience  in  Delhi,  with 
the  exception  that  we  did  not  observe  any  instance  in  which  cases  had  been  diagnosed  as 
Delhi  sores,  by  a qualified  observer,  which  had  any  history  to  indicate  that  they  were  due 
to  syphilis  or  scrofula.  Errors  of  diagnosis,  doubtless,  occur  in  the  bazaars  and  among 
the  population  generally,  but  the  cases  which  medical  practitioners  recognise  as  Delhi 
sores  are,  we  believe,  for  the  most  part  cases  of  one  or  other  of  the  varieties  of 
Impus. 

It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that,  owing  to  climatic  and  other  differences,  the 
disease  may  be  modified  in  some  degree  from  its  European  prototype  ; we  know  that 
it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  localised  to  certain  districts  ; in  this,  however,  it  is  not 
altogether  peculiar,  for  there  are  some  other  diseases  which  manifest  distinctly  endemic 
proclivities  in  this  conntry  without  any  such  proclivities  being  recognised  in  England. 
Dr.  Geber  cites  an  instance  of  a school  in  Aleppo  in  which  he  identified  24  cases  of 
Ivupus  (in  addition  to  other  skin  affections)  among  130  children,  all  of  which  were 
recognised  there  as  “ boutons.”  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  find  a school  with  such 
a proportion  of  sores  in  England,  or  to  meet  with  such  a number  of  persons  in  the 
streets  marked  with  sores  or  their  cicatrices  as  may  be  met  with  in  Delhi.  It  seems, 
then,  but  natural  to  infer,  that  although  the  character  of  the  sores  present  so  much 
in  common  with  Lupus  as  seen  in  Europe,  some  peculiar  conditions  exist  in  the  locality 
which  are  sufficient  not  only  to  induce  or  predispose  to  the  disease,  but  also  possibly, 
in  some  resY)ects,  to  modify  its  character,  so  that  it  would  be  well  for  purposes  of 
classification  to  give  it  a specific  designation.  We  would  propose,  therefore,  that  Liq/as 
eademicus  might  be  adopted  as  a sufficiently  explicit  definition  of  its  nature  and 
habitat. 

* “ Erfahrungen  aus  meiner  Orientreise.”  ViertclJahre.fcJiriJt  fiir  Dcnuatohxjic.  Heft  4.  Wieu  1875. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  report  wliich  we  now  bring  to  a conclusion  may  he  thus  briefly  summarised: 

1.  Assuming  that  the  cutaneous  affection  which  we  have  studied  at  Delhi  is,  prac- 

tically, of  the  same  nature  as  the  sore  which  is  prevalent  in  Mooltan, 
Lucknow,  Lahore,  Scinde  and  other  parts  of  India,  as  also  the  chronic  sore 
known  in  Aleppo,  Biskra,  Bagdad,  etc.,  as  “ bouton,”  it  comes  under  the  general 
designation  suggested  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  of  “ Oriental  sore  ” : 

2.  Our  information  of  the  distribution  of  the  sore  in  India  is  taken  from  the  statistics 

regarding  “ abscess  and  ulcer”  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  our 
pathological  observations  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on  tv]'ical  examples  of 
the  affection  witnessed  at  Delhi  : 

3.  Whereas  of  late  years  the  statistical  returns  indicate  considerable  diminution  in 

the  number  of  hospital  admissions  among  European  troops  from  “ abscess  and 
ulcer,”  and  among  native  troops  also  in  such  stations  as  are  garrisoned  by  the 
two  classes  of  soldiers;  there  is  no  such  manifest  decrease  in  the  stations 
occupied  solely  by  sepoys  : 

4.  This  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  more  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  sanitary 

requirements  of  those  stations  at  which  European  troops  are  located  : 

5.  That  although  at  Delhi  this  inference  does  not  constantly  hold  strictly  correct, 

nevertheless  it  appears  to  do  so  at  those  seasons  when  the  European  and  native 
soldiers  are  placed  under  equally  advantageous  conditions  as  to  water  : 

6.  In  those  years,  when  sores  were  notoriously  [uevalent  among  both  the  European 

and  native  troops  stationed  in  Delhi,  their  water-supply  was  derived  from 
wells.  Latterly,  the  European  troops  in  the  Fort  have  been  supplied  with 
water  from  the  river  Jumna,  whereas  the  native  troops  still  resort  to  the 
wells.  The  wells,  however,  are  flooded  with  water  from  the  canal,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Jumna,  some  miles  distant.  The  canal  supply  occasionally 
fails,  the  well  water  assumes  the  character  normal  to  the  locality,  and 
cutaneous  disorders  are  a not  uncommon  sequence  : 

7.  So  far  as  our  own  observations  go,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  parasitic  agency  in 

the  production  of  the  disease,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  deleterious 
effects  are  due  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  water.  In  Delhi  the 
quantity  of  salts  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated  and  its  extreme 
hardness  in  so  many  of  the  wells  is  the  most  noteworthy  feature.  The 
unoxidised  organic  contents  of  the  water  would  not  appear  to  be  of  material 
influence,  seeing  that  the  water  is  not  worse  or  even  so  bad  as  in  many  of 
the  stations  in  Lower  Bengal,  where  this  cutaneous  affection  is,  practically, 
unknown : 

8.  Although  we  are  not  in  a position  to  speak  definitely  regarding  the  character 

of  the  wells  in  other  military  stations  where  the  Oriental  sore  prevails, 
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owing  to  the  lack  of  analyses  of  assured  accuracy,  yet  appears  highly 
probable,  judging  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  stations  and  from 
the  statements  of  residents  of  several  of  them,  that  the  well  waters  manifest 
properties  similar  to  those  which  they  possess  in  Delhi.  The  well  waters  in 
many  of  the  places  where  the  sore  prevails,  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria 
and  other  countries,  are  also  notoriously  more  or  less  brackish : 

9.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  although  the  salts,  which  cause  the  hardness 

of  a water,  may  of  themselves  not  be  the  actually  deleterious  ingredients, 
nevertheless  this  quality  may  serve  as  an  index  of  properties  in  it  which 
tend  to  favour  the  production  of  cutaneous  disorders.  Several  salts  exert 
a peculiar  action  on  the  skin ; those  of  Iodine  and  Bromine,  for  example, 
produce  very  characteristic  eruptions  : 

10.  With  regard  to  the  special  skin  affection  in  question,  we  have  no  hesita- 

tion in  suggesting  that  the  disease,  as  commonly  observed  at  Delhi,  setting 
aside  all  cases  which  are  manifestly  due  to  syphilis,  scrofula  and  the  like, 
is  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of 
Lupus : its  clinical  history  is  similar,  as  is  also  its  morbid  anatomy ; and  the 
treatment  which  has  proved  the  most  satisfactory  is  that  which  is  generally 
recommended  for  Lupus : 

11.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  owing  to  climatic  and  other  influences  it  may  be 

somewhat  modified  from  its  European  prototype  as  suggested  by  the  fact 
of  its  prevalence  being  limited  to  particular  districts — a feature  which,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  does  not  characterise  it  in  Europe  in  any  special  manner ; 
and 

12.  Finally,  we  have  suggested  that  the  tendency  which  this  form  manifests  to 

become  endemic  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for  jiurposes  of  nomenclature,  and 
have  therefore  proposed  that  this  form  of  Oriental  sore  should  receive  the 
designation  Lupus  endemicus. 

Calcutta, 

November  1876. 
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LEPROSY  IN  INDIA.* 


BY 


T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B.,  and  I).  D.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.B. 


INTRODUCTION:— THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEPROSY*  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  it  has  become  possible  to  obtain  definite 
information  regarding  the  local  distribution  and  comparative  prevalence  of  leprosy 
in  the  different  districts  of  India.  Now,  however,  that  the  Census  Reports  of  1872 
have  been  issued,  persons  interested  in  the  subject  are  in  a position  to  form  as  correct 
an  opinion  regarding,  not  only  the  aggregate  number  of  lepers,  but  also  the  distribution 
of  the  infirmity  in  India,  as  they  are,  probably,  in  almost  any  other  country  where 
leprosy  prevails.  In  such  a mass  of  figures  it  is  doubtless  probable  that  many  errors 
have  crept  in,  and  that  many  persons  have  been  registered  as  lepers  who  were  not 
affected  with  true  lepi’osy — notably  such  as  are  subject  to  that  peculiar  cutaneous 
affection  characterised  by  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  pigment  (Leucoderma).  (_)n 
the  other  hand,  however,  this  excess  may  be  balanced  by  the  fact  that  quite  as  manv, 
if  not  more,  have  been  left  out  altogether. 

It  is  evident  regarding  the  latter  possibility,  that  as  lepers  formed  one  of  the 
five  classes  of  “ infirmif ies  ” which  were  registered  all  over  British  India — the  others 
being  “ Insanes,”  “Idiots,”  the  “Deaf  and  Dumb,”  and  the  “Blind” — persons  may 
have  suffered  from  leprosy  for  years  without  having  been  looked  upon  as  lepers  by 
the  community,  much  less  considered  “ infirm.”  The  registration  of  some  of  the 
other  “ infirmities,”  such  as  dumbness  and  blindness,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  this  manner  of  classification,  although,  even  as  regards  such  an  infirmity  as  blind- 
ness, persons  were  not  unfrequently  returned  in  this  category  owing  to  their  being 
possessed  of  but  one  eye.  The  want  of  more  accurate  definition  was,  probably,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  different  languages  and  dialects 
over  such  vast  tei’ritories ; in  not  a few  cases,  indeed,  the  expressions  for  some  of  the 
infirmities  were  found  to  have  different  significations  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
district. 

* Appeared  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commix sioner  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  lS7h. 
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Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the  statistics  are  sufficiently  exact  with  regard 
to  such  questions  as  the  geographical  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  this  country  to  be  of 
the  utmost  value,  both  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  its  causation,  and 
to  those  who  have  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  devise  means  for  dealing  with  it 
in  a practical  manner. 

We  have  gone  over  these  figures  very  carefully,  and  have  endeavoured  to  extract 
from  them  what  appeared  to  us  their  most  important  features  ; we  have  also  attempted 
to  bring  the  returns  of  the  different  Presidencies  and  Provinces  into  such  relation 
as  to  be  fairly  comparable.  In  some  of  the  cases  we  have  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  owing  to  the  great  disproportion  in  the  population  of  the  areas  which 
form  the  divisions,  collect  orates,  and  districts  in  the  three  Presidencies ; for  example, 
the  population  of  a single  division  in  Bengal — that  of  Burdwan — is  equal  to  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  whole  Presidency  of  Bombay.  These  we  have  attempted 
to  correct  as  far  as  possible,  and  trust  that  a sufficiently  succinct  Tabular  Statement 
of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  over  British  India  has  been  devised  to  enable  those 
interested  in  the  question  to  estimate  with  a fair  amount  of  accuracy  the  degree  of 
its  severity  and  the  particular  parts  of  the  country  specially  affected. 

In  order  still  further  to  simplify  this  question,  we  have  compiled  a map  of  the 
disease  as  it  is  distributed  over  the  country,  which  represents,  graphically,  the  Tabular 
Statements  gathered  from  the  different  censuses.  The  map  has  been  very  carefully 
compiled,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing  in  a fairly  accurate  manner  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  in  accordance  with  the  most  recent  official  returns.  Every 
district  in  the  country  was  separately  picked  out  on  maps  drawn  on  a large  scale 
and  tinted  in  accordance  with  the  ratios  found  in  the  various  columns  in  the  original 
Census  Eeports,  and  the  sheets  were  subsequently  reduced  to  more  portable  dimensions. 
We  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which  we  obtained  from  Captain  Waterhouse, 
Assistant  Surveyor-Greneral  of  India,  in  carrying  out  this  scheme. 

A glance  at  this  map  shows  that  there  are  three  districts — large  tracts  of  the 
country^ — where  leprosy  prevails  to  an  extraordinary  extent : namely,  Beerbhoom  and 
Bancoorah,  in  the  Burdwan  division  of  Lower  Bengal ; the  Knmaon  division  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  extending  across  the  southern  range  of  the  Himalayas  ; 
and  the  Deccan  and  Konkan  divisions  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  latter  area, 
considered  as  a whole,  does  not  show  such  an  extreme  prevalence  as  the  two  others : 
leprosy  is,  however,  extremely  prevalent,  and  in  some  districts,  such  as  Barsi,  Sowda, 
and  Kajapur,  abounds  to  a degree  as  great  as  is  manifested  in  Beerbhoom,  Bancoorah, 
and  Kumaon. 

Total  Number  of  Lepers  in  the  Three  Presidencies. 

The  accompanying  summarised  Tabular  Statement  shows  that  there  are  more 
than  99,000  leprous  persons  in  British  India  alone,  or  at  the  rate  of  54  cases  in  every 
100,000  of  the  population: — 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Nnmher  of  Leprous  Persons,  and  the  Propjortion  in  the  Three  Presidencies, 
together  with  the  Total  Population  on  tvhich  the  licdios  have  been  calculated. 


Total  Population 
on  which  the 
Leper-ratios  have 

Total 

Lepers. 

Proportion  of  Lepers 
in  every  lO.ono 
[Ten  Thousand]  of 
the  Population. 

Bengal  Presidency 

135,4564.38 

71.287 

5-2 

Madras  „ 

31,152,272 

13,944 

4-4 

Bombay  ,, 

16.228,774 

13,842 

8-5 

Grand  Total  in  British  India  ... 

182,837,184 

99,073 

5-4 

Of  the  thi’ee  Presidencies,  Madras,  though  not  containing  the  fewest  lepers,  taking 
the  absolute  numbers,  presents  the  lowest  ratio,  viz.,  44  to  100,000  ; whereas  Bombay 
presents  a proportion  of  leprous  population  nearly  double  that  of  Madras — 85  lepers 
to  every  100,000,  although  the  absolute  number  of  lepers  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
is  slightly  fewer.  The  Presidency  of  Bengal  furnishes  an  intermediate  proportion — 
very  considerably  lower,  however,  when  the  whole  Presidency  is  considered,  than  that 
of  Bombay.  The  figures  in  the  following  table,  how’ever,  point  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  divisions  in  Bengal  (Burdwan)  contains  a greater  proportion  of  lepers,  and 
absolute  numbers  almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  or  Madras 
Presidency. 

In  Table  II.  (on  the  following  pages)  will  be  seen  the  figures  giving  the  total  numbers 
of  lepers  recorded  in  the  Census  Returns  of  this  country,  but  on  the  present  occasion  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  them  collectively,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  examine  them  categorically  on  a future  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  Table  that  refer  to  the  Punjab,  Oudh,  and 
the  Berars,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  statistical  details  are  not  so  fully  given  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  such  official 
documents  as  we  could  procure  other  than  the  local  Census  Reports.  In  arranging 
the  Leper  Returns  for  the  Punjab,  for  instance,  we  have  made  use  of  some  valuable 
data  which  its  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Dr.  D'Renzy,  had  collected ; and  the  figures 
regarding  leprosy  in  the  Berars  were  obtained  from  the  Oudh  Census  Report,  published 
in  1869.  I.^nfortunately  when  the  census  of  Oudh  itself  was  taken,  the  leper  population 
was  ascertained  in  only  one  district,  Hurdui,  so  that  merely  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate 
number  can  be  submitted.  During  the  present  year,  however,  another  district  has 
been  registered,  that  of  Unao,  and  this  gives  a proportionate  result  precisely  corresponding 
with  that  registered  on  a former  occasion. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  figures  in  the  Table  have  been  derived  from  the  original 
census  records  as  published  by  various  local  Oovernments.* 

* In  some  of  the  Census  Reports  the  nearest  whole  numbers  have  been  given  instead  of  the  decimal  fraction. 
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TABLE  II. 


Shov/ing  the  Distribution  of  Leprosy  in  British  India. 


Proportion 

Proportion 

of  Lepers  in 

Total 

of  Lepers  in 

Divisions. 

number  of 
Lepers. 

[ten  thou- 
sand] of  the 

Divisions. 

number  of 
Lepers. 

every  10,000 
[ten  thou- 
sand] of  the 

population. 

Population. 

BENGAL. 

OUDH. 

Lucknow  [Unao  District  in] 

7-0 

650 

f 

Burdvpan  ... 

12,081 

16-5 

Rae  Bareli... 

? 

p3 

Presidency 

3,682 

5-6 

Fyzabad  ... 

O 

6,182 

6-9 

? 

Rajshahye . . . 

Seetapur  [Hurdui  District 

< 

Cooch  Behar 

244 

5-7 

i«]  

688 

7-0 

Dacca 

5,29!» 

5-5 

Estimated  Total 

7,831 

7-0 

Chittagong 

915 

2-6 

BERARS. 

Total  

28,403 

7-8 

j Berars  j 

1,432  1 

6-0 

5,742 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES. 

a i' 

4-3 

w ) 
M ( 

Bhaugulpore 

2,031 

30 

Nagpur 

Jubbulpore  ...  ...  . 

892 

137 

4-0 

1-0 

Total  

7,773 

3-9 

Narbada  ... 

55-2 

3 0 

Chattisgarh 

1,216 

4-0 

Orissa 

Orissa 

1,077 

2-4 

Upper  Godavari  ... 

10 

1-0 

H g 1 

Chota  Nagpore  

567 

2-6 

Total  

2,807 

30 

1 

Assam. 

Assam 

309 

1-6 

PUNJAB. 

Delhi  

1,273 

6-6 

Grand  Total  in  Province 

38,129 

5-4 

Hissar 

605 

4-9 

Umballa 

1,524 

9-2 

NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 

Jullundur... 

2,758 

IPl 

Meerut 

1,463 

2-9 

Amritsar  ... 

1,774 

6-4 

Rohilcund ... 

2,256 

4-2 

Lahore 

633 

3-3 



1,145 

2-3 

Rawalpindi 

1,613 

7-3 

Jhansie 

211 

2-3 

Mooltan 

452 

3-0 

Allahabad  ... 

1,828 

3'3 

Derajat  ... 

153 

1-5 

Benares 

1,625 

2-0 

Peshawar  ... 

204 

1-9 

Kumaon[\vith  Garhwal]... 

1,571 

21-0 

Total  

10,989 

6-2 

Total  

10,099 

3-3 

Grand  Total  in  Bengal 

Presidency  

71,287 

5-2 

Inland  Districts.  Sea  Coast  Districts. 
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TABLE  II.  {continued.) 

Showing  the  Distribidion  of  Leprosy  in  British  India. 


Districts. 

Total 
number  of 
Lepers. 

Proportion 
of  Lepers  in 
every  10,000 
[ten  thou- 
sand] of  the 
Population. 

Divisions. 

Collectorates. 

Total 

number  of 
Lepers. 

Proportion 
of  Lepers  in 
every  10,000 
[ten  thou- 
sand] of  the 
Population. 

MADRAS. 

BOMBAY. 

Gan  jam 

698 

5-0 

Vizagapatam 

586 

4-0 

Godavari  ... 

654 

4-0 

Kistna 

517 

4-0  , 

Nellore  

545 

4-0 

Madras 

418 

10-5 

Chingleput 

580 

6-0 

South  Arcot 

849 

5-0 

Tanjore 

1,430 

7-0 

Madura 

659 

3-0 

Tinnevelly... 

810 

5-0 

Malabar  

1,378 

6-0 

South  Canara 

748 

8-0 

Total  

9,872 

4-9 

Kurnool  ... 

349 

4-0 

Cuddapah ...  

405 

3-0 

Bellary 

631 

4-0 

North  Arcot 

1,2.53 

6-0 

Salem 

554 

3-0 

Coimbatore 

399 

20 

Nilgiris 

41 

8-0 

Trichinopoly 

343 

3-0 

Puducottah  Territory 

97 

3-0 

Total  

4,072 

3*6 

r 

Khaiidesh  ... 

1,532 

15-0 

Nasik  

718 

10-0 

Ahmadnagar 

1,085 

14-0 

Poona  

1,090 

12-0 

8 ^ 

Satara 

1,321 

12-0 

Q 

Sliolapur 

795 

12-0 

Belgaum  ... 

943 

10-0 

Dharwar  ... 

1,155 

12-0 

L 

Kaladgi 

607 

7-0 

Total  

9,246 

11-6 

Kanara  

158 

4-0 

Ratnagiri  ... 

1,237 

12-0 

z 

Kolaba 

444 

12-6 

o 

tin 

Bombay  ... 

209 

3-0 

Tanna  

705 

8-0 

Total  

2,753 

8-4 

1 

r 

Surat 

579 

10-0 

Broach 

188 

5-0 

< 

I " 

Kaira 

411 

5-0 

o 

Panch  Mahals  

114 

5-0 

Ahmedabad 

242 

3-0 

Total  

1,534 

5-4 

1 

Kurrachee... 

81 

2-0 

. 1 

Haid,arabad 

126 

•2-0 

d ' 
z • 

Thar  and  Parkar 

8 

2 

Shikarpore 

87 

1-0 

I 

Upper  Sind  Frontier 

1-0 

Grand  Total 


13,944  4-4  1 


I 


Total 

Grand  Total 


309 

13,842 
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It  may  be  useful  to  indicate,  generally,  in  what  parts  of  the  country  leprosy  is 
exceptionally  prevalent,  so  that  the  attention  of  observers  who  may  happen  to  reside 
in  such  localities  may  be  arrested  ; and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  thus  induced 
to  take  a special  interest  in  the  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  peculiarities  which  the 
district  or  its  inhabitants  may  present  when  carefully  searched  after.  It  is  obvious 
that  over  such  a vast  area  very  small  communities  cannot  be  thought  of  in  a general 
review,  so  that,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  report,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
select  such  districts,  or  tracts  of  country,  as  are  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  this  respect, 
which  contain  not  fewer  than,  say,  100,000  souls.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a locality 
with  such  a population  and  with  a proportion  of  lepers  equivalent  to  20  per  10,000 — 
that  is  to  say,  of  1 leper  to  every  500  persons — is  deserving  of  very  special  attention, 
not  only  for  the  study  of  the  disease,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means 
whereby  the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  may  be  mitigated. 

We  have,  therefore,  carefully  examined  the  returns  with  the  object  of  being  able 
to  bring  into  prominent  notice  all  the  larger  districts  in  the  three  Presidencies  which 
are  burdened  with  such  a high  proportion  of  lepers  as  2 per  1,000  implies,  and  have 
arranged  the  data  thus  collected  into  the  subjoined  Tabular  Statement : — 

TABLE  III. 

Districts  of  100,000  Inhabitants  and  uptvards  which  contain  a Leprous 
Populatio^i  equivalent  {or  nearly  so)  to  20  pjer  10,000. 


Presidency. 

Division  or 
Collectorate. 

District,  etc. 

Population  of 
District,  etc. 

Total  Lepers 
in  District, 
etc. 

Lepers  per  10,CKX) 
of  Population 
of  District,  etc. 

Bengal  . . . 

Burdwan 

Beerbhoom  ... 

695,921 

2,872 

4T2 

... 

Bancoorah  ... 

526,772 

1.578 

30-0 

r> 

Burdwan 

2,034,745 

4,604 

22-6 

Kumaon 

Kumaon  and  Garhwal 

743,602 

1,571 

21 T 

Allahabad 

Banda*  (Tehseel) 

108,771 

214 

19-6 

Meerut 

Debra  Doon... 

115,771 

220 

190 

Bombay... 

Sholapore 

Barsi 

130,853 

335 

25-6 

Khandesh 

Sowda  

124,519 

312 

25-0 

” ... 

Ratnagiri 

Rajapore  

168,498 

395 

23-4 

Total 

4,649,452 

12,101 

26-0 

Madras  ... 

The  highest  district  is  that  of  Madras  itself,  lO'o 

per  10,000. 

The  foregoing  numerical  data  regarding  the  distribution  of  leprosy  in  British  India, 
can,  as  already  stated,  be  accepted  as  only  approximately  correct  so  far  as  the  actual 
enumeration  of  the  lepers  is  concerned,  but  what  is  probably  of  considerably  more 
importance  in  connection  with  the  study  of  its  etiology  is,  that  they  convey  fairly 

* Girvvain  (population  78,848),  in  Banda  District,  contains  40  lepers  per  10,000. 
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accurate  information  regarding  the  particular  parts  of  the  country  where  the  disease 
is  most  prevalent.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made,  or  could 
have  been  made,  with  any  prospect  of  accuracy,  seeing  that  some  of  the  most  important 
census  papers  have  only  very  recently  been  issued,  to  map  out  the  distribution  of  leprosy 
over  the  Peninsula.  Unfortunately,  the  large  portion  of  the  country  which  is  not 
directly  under  British  control  must  remain  still  undescribed.  It  is  known  to  }>revail 
in  many  of  the  districts  under  native  rule  to  a very  great  extent,  but  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said.* 

The  Forms  of  liEPROSY  ercouxtered  in  India,  and  the  Designations 

APPLIED  TO  IT  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

As  regards  the  forms  of  leprosy  that  are  met  with  in  this  country,  they  may,  we 
think,  be  classified  very  conveniently  under  the  two  headings  generally  ;idopted  by 
modern  writers — a classification  based  on  the  two  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
disease.  These  features  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe  when  the  result  of 
clinical  observations  come  to  be  recorded ; in  the  meantime  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  generally  what  these  leading  characteristics  are.  In  one  form  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  consists  in  the  diminished  sensibility  manifested  over  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  it  has  consequently  been  designated  the  anaesthetic  form  — ■ Lepra 
ancesthetica — induced,  it  is  believed,  by  a peculiar  alteration  in  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  part.  The  other  leading  form  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  tuberculated 
variety — Lepra,  tuberculosa, — characterised  by  analogous  changes  in  the  skin  and  in 
other  tissues,  so  that  the  parts  in  question  present  more  or  less  tuberculated,  nodular 
projections  of  various  sizes  and  outline. 

The  existence  of  the  two  forms  in  one  person  forms  the  third,  mixed  variety,  of 
some  writers,  but,  as  Virchow  says,  “ no  clear  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  the 
nervous  and  cutaneous  forms  of  leprosy.'"  We  hardly  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  this  term  as  distinctive  of  any  particular  form  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  at  best 
the  terms  “ Aniesthetic  ” and  “ Tuberculated  ” are  only  used  relatively  according  as  the 
one  or  other  feature  characterises  the  phase  of  the  malady  most  prominently.  At  the 

* AVhilst  thiis  Report  was  being  printed,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  recently-published 
“ Report  on  the  Census  of  British  Burma,”  from  which  we  e.\tract  the  following  data  regarding  the  number 
and  distribution  of  lepers  in  that  Province  ; — 


Bkitish  Buhma. 

Division. 

Population. 

Number  of 
Lepers. 

Lepers  per  10,000 
of  Population. 

Arakan  ... 

484,362 

185 

3-8 

Pegu 

1,662,058 

2,072 

12-4 

Tenasserim  

600.727 

946 

15-7 

1 Total  

2.747,148 

3,203 

11-6 
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same  time,  in  some  instances  the  two  symptoms  are  so  equally  evident,  that  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  classify  them  satisfactorily,  and  in  such  a case  the  designation 
“ mixed  ” variety  may  be  conveniently  resorted  to.  For  convenience  of  description,  a 
fourth  term  may  be  adopted,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter,  to  designate  those 
cases  in  which  the  eruption  forms  the  most  prominent  characteristic.  These  two  may 
be  looked  upon  as  varieties.  The  eruption  may  constitute  a conspicuous  feature  in 
either  the  anaesthetic  or  the  tuberculated  form. 

The  terms  applied  by  the  various  populations  of  India  to  indicate  the  disease  are 
not  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  number  of  languages 
and  dialects  there  are  in  the  country.  Although  the  works  on  medicine  which  the 
iKtkeeins,  or  native  practitioners,  consult,  recognise  at  least  eighteen  varieties  of  the 
disease,  the  ordinary  native  only  recognises  one  or  two  general  terms  for  the  com- 
plaint. This  seems  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  ancient  treatises 
on  medicine  in  this  country  were  written  in  Sanskrit — a circumstance  which  accounts 
for  the  general  uniformity  in  the  terms  adopted  for  the  leading  diseases  in  the  different 
provinces.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  with  regard  to  leprosy,  most  natives  in  any 
part  of  India  would  understand  what  was  referred  to  from  the  Sanskrit  Ktishtha,  or 
some  of  its  vernacular  forms,  such  as  Kushta  (Teligu  and  Tamil)  Kiith  or  Kut  (pro- 
nounced Root)  or  Kud  (Bengali,  Uriya  and  Assamese)  and  Kut  or  Korh  (Hindi,  Punjabi 
and  Marhatti).  By  way  of  euphemism  the  disease  is  also  commonly  indicated  by  the 
Sanskrit  terms  Roga  (vernacular  Rog,  pronounced  Rogue),  and  Vyddhi  (vernacular 
Byddli — both  meaning  “ disease  ”)  or  Mahdrog  or  Mahabyadh,  “ the  great  disease.” 
The  Arabic  term  Juzdm  * is  likewise  extensively  used  in  Northern  India,  and  rarely, 
the  Persian  Luri.  These  terms  are  generally  applied  to  the  tubercular  forms  of  leprosy, 
or  rather  to  the  forms  characterised  by  the  presence  of  deformities;  whereas  the  more 
distinctly  anaesthetic  form  is  frequently  described  as  Simhharri  (deprived  of  sensibility, 
Hindee).  The  Arabic  word  Baras,  the  Persian  Fes  and  the  JSanskrit  Dhaval  (white) 
are  also  used  to  designate  leprous  conditions,  but  generally  these  terms  refer  to  an 
affection  which  is  not  leprous,  viz.,  the  albino-condition  of  the  skin  described  by 
systematic  writers  as  Leucoderma — a circumstance  which,  as  already  mentioned,  very 
greatly  enhances  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  statistics  regarding  leprosy  j)roper.f 

The  disease^  has  been  known  to  exist  in  India  for  at  least  3,000  years,  but  com- 

* Jvzdm  is  explained  in  the  Arabic  dictionaries  as  “ a certain  disease  arising  from  the  spreading  of  the 
blackbile,  throughout  the  whole  person,  so  that  it  corrupts  the  temperament  of  the  members,  and  the  external 
condition  thereof,  and  sometimes  ending  in  the  corrosion,  or  falling  off,  of  the  members,  in  consequence  of 
ulceration.” 

t Ur.  Eajendralala  Mitra,  the  well-known  Sanskrit  scholar,  has,  very  kindly,  revised  the  above  paragraph. 

X The  “ Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,”  for  August  187.5  (p.  1(10),  contains  a very  interesting 
communication  by  Balm  Rhjcndraldla  Mitra,  LL.D.,  in  reply  to  some  questions  regarding  leprosy  in  Ancient 
India,  put  to  the  Society  by  Ur.  \V.  Munroe.  Ur.  Mitra  writes  : — 

“Taking  Sus'ruta  to  be  400  b.c.  (this  date  is  Wilson’s,  I take  him  to  be  two  centuries  older)  we  must  look 
for  the  date  of  Charaka,  whom  he  quotes,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Sus'ruta  professes  to  record  the  lectures 
of  his  tutor  Uhanvantari,  and  very  sparingly  quotes  his  predecessors  ; but  his  chapter  on  leprosy  is  founded 
on  Charaka,  as  Ur.  Munroe  will  easily  perceive  by  comparing  Hesseler’s  translation  in  Latin  (published  at 
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paratively  little  was  definitely  known  regarding  its  localisation  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  until  the  results  of  the  censuses  of  1872  had  been  published.  t'ery 
important  advances  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  pathology  of  leprosy,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  in  a future 
report  to  describe  these  very  fully  ; but  with  regard  to  our  definite  knowledge  of  its 
actual  causation,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  not,  except  phraseologically,  advanced 
very  much  on  the  etiological  views  recorded  by  Atreya  many  centuries  B.C.,  which 
were  to  the  following  effect : “ When  the  seven  elements  of  the  body  become  vitiated 
through  the  irritation  of  the  wind,  the  bile,  and  the  phlegm,  they  affect  the  skin,  the 
flesh,  the  spittle,  and  the  other  humours  of  the  body.  These  seven  are  the  causes 
respectively  of  the  seven  varieties  of  Kushtha  ” (leprosy). 

Leipzig)  with  the  enclosed  from  Charaka,  which  I have  got  prepared  for  him.  In  Su.s'ruta’s  time  Charaka 
was  an  old  authority  of  great  weight,  and  an  interval  of  two  centuries  between  the  two  is  by  no  means  an 
extravagant  guess.  Now  Charaka  quotes  Atreya,  who  was  a son  of  Atri,  a sage  of  great  renown,  who  is 
named  in  the  Vedas,  and  was  the  author  of  one  of  our  text-books  on  Law.  The  name  of  Atreya  occurs  in  Panini, 
whose  date  Goldstiicker  takes  to  be  the  9th  century  B.c.  It  is  also  met  with  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  which 
dates  from  the  14th  eentui-y  b.c.  Charaka  also  quotes  Bagbhata,  who,  likewi.se,  has  a chapter  on  leprosy. 
Bagbhata,  again,  quotes  Agnivesa,  who  was  a great  grammarian,  and  is  named  in  the  Madhirkanda  of  the 
S'atapatha  Brahmana  of  the  White  Yajur  Veda,  and  Jatukarna,  who  is  named  in  the  Yhjnavalkya  Kanda  of 
the. same  Veda.  The  works  of  the  last  two  are  lost,  but  on  the  authority  of  Bagbhata  we  may  fairly  accept 
them  to  have  been  professors  of  medicine,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  wrote  on  leprosy  or 
not.  Manu  mentions  leprosy,  but  the  recension  of  Manu  we  now  have  is  supposed  to  be  not  older  than  the 
(ith  century  B.C.  In  Sus'ruta’s  work  the  word  Kushtha,  the  Sanskrit  name  for  leprosy,  has  been  used  in  a 
generic  sense,  and  includes  several  cutaneous  diseases  which  are  not  leprous,  but  from  Atreya’s  descriptions 
quoted  by  Charaka,  it  is  evident  that  the  word  primarily  meant  leprosy.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig  Veda 
Saiihita,  which  dates  fr’om  the  16th  century  B.C.,  and  if  we  could  accept  this  negative  evidence  to  be  of  any 
weight,  we  could  say  that  the  disease  was  not  known  in  the  1.5th  century  ; but  as  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  name  of  a disease  should  occur  in  a book  of  hymns,  it  is  of  no  value ; while  the  name  of  Atreya,  which 
occurs  in  that  Veda,  and  has  been  cited  as  that  of  an  authority  on  the  subject,  would  can-y  us  much  beyond 
the  13th  century  b.c.,  to  which  Dr.  Munroe  limits  the  inquiry.” 

Extract  from  th‘  Charaha  Sanhita  mi  the  Pathology  of  Leprosy. 

“ Atreya  says  : — ‘ When  the  seven  elements  of  the  body  become  vitiated  through  the  irritation  of  the  wind, 
the  bile,  and  the  phlegm,  they  affect  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  spittle,  and  the  other  humours  of  the  body. 
These  seven  are  the  causes  respectively  of  the  seven  varieties  of  Kushtha.  The  Kushthns  thus  produced  cause 
much  pain  and  suffering.  None  of  these  varieties  result,  however,  from  the  vitiation  of  a single  humour. 
Kushthas  are  of  seven,  of  eleven,  or  of  a larger  number  of  kinds ; and  these,  constantly  irritating  the  system, 
become  incurable.’  We  shall  give  a brief  account  of  these  as  they  are  produced  by  the  vitiation  of  the 
different  humours.  The  wind,  the  bile,  and  the  phlegm,  being  vitiated,  re-act  on  the  skin,  etc.  When  the 
wind  is  most  vitiated  it  produces  the  hapdla  kushtha,  the  bile  the  audumhara,  the  phlegm  the  manddla, 
the  wind  and  the  bile  the  rishyajihvd,  the  bile  and  the  phlegm  the  pavndariha , the  phlegm  and  the  wind 
the  sidhma,  and  the  three  together  the  hahanaha. 

“ Excessive  physical  exercise  after  exposure  to  too  much  heat  or  too  much  cold  ; taking  food  after  sur- 
feit; eating  of  fish  with  milk;  using  barley  and  several  other  grains,  such  as  hayanaha,  dalahd,  harodusd, 
etc.,  along  udth  venison,  milk,  curdled  milk,  and  buttermilk;  excessive  sexual  intercourse;  long-protracted 
excessive  fear  or  labour;  fatigue,  interruption  of  catarrh,  etc., — vitiate  the  phlegm,  the  bile  anfl  the  wind; 
hence  the  skin  and  the  three  others  become  slackened.  Thus  irritated,  the  three  elements  corrupt  the  skin 
and  others,  and  produce  kushtha. 

"The  piremonitory  symptoms  of  kushtha  are  as  foUow  : Want  or  excess  of  perspiration,  roughness,  dis- 
colouration, itching  and  insensibility  of  the  skin,  pain,  honipilation,  eruptions  and  excessive  pain  on  the 
parts  that  are  about  to  fall  off. 

" Some  kushtha  eruptions  are  red,  rough,  spreading  and  small ; they  cause  horripilation,  shght  itching, 
pain,  and  discharge  of  matter  and  sanies-  These  are  caused  by  wind,  and  are  called  kaynila-kushtka  (scaly). 

Those  that  are  of  a coppery  colour,  which  discharge  matter,  blood  and  sanies,  cause  itching  pain. 
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l.EPROSY,  AS  OBSERVED  IN  KUMAON. 

Ix  accordance  witli  instructions  which  we  received  from  the  Government  of  India,  we 
proceeded  to  Almora,  the  headquarters  of  the  Kumaon  and  Garhwal  Division,  early  in 
May  last,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a series  of  systematic  observations  regarding 
leprosy.  The  Commissioner,  General  Sir  Hehry  Ramsay,  had  specially  addressed  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  pointing  out  the  urgency  of 
such  an  investigation,  and  strongly  recommending  the  Kumaon  district  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  prosecution.  General  Ramsay  writes  in  May  1875;  “It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  India  so  suitable  a locality  as  Kumaon  for  pursuing  a 
thorough  and  complete  investigation  into  the  whole  subject  of  leprosy.  At  Almora  we 
have  an  asylum  containing  on  an  average  100  lepers,  labouring  under  every  form  and 
stage  of  the  disease,  whose  family  history  can  be  ascertained  to  the  minutest  detail. 
In  the  district  there  are  many  hundreds  either  wandering  alone  as  beggars,  or  residing 
at  their  homes,  whose  history  could  be  gathered  with  perfect  accuracy.  Such  a record 
would  give  a mass  of  statistics  which  would  admit  of  some  reliable  deductions  being 
drawn,  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  this  loathsome  disease.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  necessary  that  something  should  be  attempted.  If,  on  inquiry,  it  is  found  that 
nothing  can  be  done,  then  it  will  be  so  far  satisfactory  to  have  ascertained  that  as  a 
fact;  but  in  the  absence  of  that  knowledge  it  appears  to  me  wrong  that  this  fearful 
disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  spread  itself  amongst  the  population  if  any 
measures  can  be  taken  to  prevent  it.”  In  this  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  .lohn 
Strachey,  coincides,  and  adds  that  “the  field  of  inquiry,  while  sufficiently  large,  will 
not  be  unmanageable  in  extent.” 

inflammation  and  burning,  and  produce  worms,  are  also  caused  Ijy  wind.  They  appear  like  the  ripe  fig,  and 
are  hence  called  Avdumhara  (fig-like). 

“ Some  are  cold  to  the  touch,  raised,  hard,  reddish-white,  clammy,  itching  and  infested  with  worms. 
These,  too,  are  caused  by  wind  ; they  are  called  Manclala  (circular). 

“ Those  which  are  rough,  red,  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  coppery,  producing  itching  pain,  worms,  burning 
sensation,  and  insensibility,  are  also  caused  by  wind.  They  have  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  of  an  antelope, 
and 'are  hence  called  llishayjiliva. 

“ Those  which  are  white  or  red,  spreading  and  elevated  ; which  discharge  blood,  pus,  and  sanies,  and  pro- 
duce itching,  are  also  caused  by  wind.  They  appear  like  the  leaves  of  the  white  lotus,  and  hence  are  called 
Paundarilta. 

“Those  that  are  rough,  red,  thin,  internally  cold,  sometimes  reddish- white,  which  cause  slight  pain, 
itching,  burning,  and  discharge  of  pus  and  sanies,  are  also  caused  by  wind.  They  appear  like  the  flowers 
of  the  pumpkin,  and  are  called  Sidhma. 

“ KaJtnalia  and  others  have  all  the  symptoms  of  liwMha.  They  are  incurable,  while  the  others  are 
curable.  That  which  is  incurable  can  never  be  cured,  and  those  which  are  curable  sometimes  become 
incurable. 

“ The  wind  causes  coppery-red  roughness,  pain,  inflammation,  slu'inking,  horripilation,  and  insensibility 
of  the  skin.  The  bile  produces  burning,  perspiration,  pain,  discharge  of  blood,  and  suppuration.  The  phlegm 
causes  whiteness,  coldness,  itching  and  confluent  pimples. 

“ The  worms  that  form  in  leprous  eruption  destroy  the  flesh,  skin,  veins,  muscles  and  bones.  When 
affected  by  them,  the  patient  suffers  from  spontaneous  discharges  of  blood,  insensibility,  loss  of  sensibility 
of  the  skin,  mortification,  thirst,  fever,  dysentery,  burning,  weakness,  disrelish,  and  indigestion.  Then  limhtha 
becomes  incurable.  The  man  who  neglects  the  disease  at  its  commencement  is  sure  to  die.  He,  who  at  the 
first  breaking  out  of  the  disease  tries  to  get-  rid  of  it,  may  be  sure  of  its  being  cured.” 
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Writing  in  1874  to  the  India  Office,  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  in  reiterating 
its  suggestion  that  the  whole  subject  of  leprosy  should  be  examined  in  India,  says  : — 
“ The  first  step  towards  this  examination  is  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  of  the  disease, 
such  as  can  show  not  only  the  usual  numerical  data,  but  the  precise  localities  where 
leprosy  exists  in  India.”  And  Dr.  Gravin  Milroy,  who  probably  has  a more  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  malady  and  its  literature  than  any  other  writer  in 
England,  remarks,  in  a communication  regarding  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  opinion, 
the  present  inquiry  should  be  conducted,  as  follows:  “Commencing,  therefore,  as  if 
the  subject  were  a tabula  rasa,  Di’s.  Lewis  and  Cunningham  will  first  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  Hindustan  ; its  essential 
and  pathognomonic  outward  and  physical  symptoms ; the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  influence  its  origination  and  spread ; the  factors  which  seem  to  affect  or  modify 
its  progress,  whether  beneficially  or  otherwise,  apart  from  direct  medication  or  the 
action  of  drugs,  internal  or  external — in  short,  all  its  characteristic  features  and  attri- 
butes. They  will  thus  determine  the  general  nosological  nature  of  the  malady,  and 
whether  Cullen  has  rightly  classed  it  as  a ‘ cachexia  totius  vel  magnce  'partis  corpjoris 
habitus  depjravatus,  sine  pyrexia,  primaria  vel  'iiearosis  ; ’ and  the  College  of  Physicians 
ranged  it  among  the  ‘ Greneral  Diseases  ’ between  Lupus  and  Scrofula.” 

We  have  on  the  present  occasion  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the  preliminary  stages 
of  these  suggestions  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the 
advent  of  the  rains  in  July  aud  the  consequent  difficulty  in  getting  about  among  the 
hills,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  any  systematic  personal  investigation 
of  the  special  localities  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  during  the  current  year.  This 
part  of  the  inquiry  we  hope  to  be  in  a position  to  be  able  to  report  upon  on  a future 
occasion.  At  present  we  purpose  restricting  our  remarks  to  such  portions  of  the 
inquiry  as  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : — 

A— Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  the  District. 

1.  To  what  extent  does  leprosy  prevail  in  Kumaon  ? 

2.  Is  the  disease  exceptionally  prevalent  in  this  district  ? 

3.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  district. 

4.  What  are  the  main  features  in  connection  with  the  localities  in  which  it  most 

prevails  ? 

B -Analysis  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Almora  Leper  Asylum,  and  of  the  results  of 
Clinical  Observations. 

1.  Number  of  lepers  admitted  since  the  Asylum  was  founded,  and  the  more 

prominent  facts  concerning  them  generally. 

2.  Clinical  observations  regarding  the  persons  affected  with  anaesthetic  leprosy; 

3.  Tuberculated  leprosy ; 4.  Mixed  varieties  of  leprosy  ; and  5.  The  so-called 
eruptive  varieties  of  leprosy. 

6.  Analysis  of  all  the  cases  and  deductions  regarding  the  intluence  of  age,  sex, 
predisposition,  etc.,  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
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A— Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Records  regarding  Leprosy  in  Kumaon. 

1. — To  what  extent  does  the  disease  prevail  in  the  district  f 
Before  submitting  the  figures  regarding  the  distribution  of  leprosy  in  Kumaon,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  have  a general  idea  of  the  principal  physical  features  of  the 
territory  under  consideration.  The  district  forms  a part  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  and  extends  in  a north-easterly  direction  from  the  plains  across  the 
Sonthern  Himalayan  range  to  the  borders  of  the  Ari  province  of  Tibet,  and  the 

central  range.  It  is  separated  from  Nepal  on  the  east  by  the  Kali  River,  and  the 

District  of  Grarhwal  forms  its  western  bonndary,  the  extreme  points  which  it  touches 
being  29°  5' — 31°  6'  north  latitude,  and  longitude  78°  17' — 80°  5'.  It  extends 
over  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles — an  area  nearly  as  extended  as  the  whole 
of  Wales. 

It  has  been  truly  stated  that  no  country  exhibits  more  extraordinary  diversities 
of  elevation,  temperature  and  climate  than  Kumaon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
low  marshy  land  or  terai  which  extends  along  its  southern  part,  it  consists  for  the 

most  part  of  a series  of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the  loftiest  in  the 

world.  Crystalline  schists  constitute  the  prevailing  geological  features.  The 
mountains  do  not  form  a continuous  ridge,  but  a series  of  hills  separated  by  deep 
valleys,  along  which  torrents  and  rivers  course,  and  ultimately  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Ganges  and  Gogra.  No  single  temperature  chart  of  this  district  could 
be  of  value,  seeing  that  the  variations  in  its  different  localities  are  so  very  marked, 
as  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are,  it  is  said,  some  thirty-four 
hills  within  its  borders  whose  summits  reach  to  18,000  feet  and  upwards;  consequently 
every  range  of  temperature  is  to  be  found,  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the  terai  and 
the  deep  valleys,  to  an  almost  arctic  cold. 

Previous  to  the  year  1815  the  district  was  under  native  rule,  but  for  the  last 
sixty  years  it  has  formed  a portion  of  the  British  dominions.  The  inhabitants  are 
for  the  most  part  of  Hindu  origin,  but  towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  country 
they  are  of  Tartarian  descent,  and  are  known  as  Bhotias.  The  latter  inhabit 
principally  the  slopes  of  the  snowy  range.  Practically  there  are,  besides  the 
Mahomedaus,  only  two  castes  to  be  found  in  Kumaon — Rajputs  and  Domes.  The 
former,  constituting  the  upper  classes  of  the  community,  are  engaged  for  the  most 
part  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  latter  act  as  menials  or  carry  on  such  trades  as 
ai’e  considered  of  an  inferior  kind. 

'hhe  habits  of  all  classes  alike  are,  as  among  most  hill  people,  exceedingly  filthy, 
and  their  villages  in  great  part  are  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  the  observance  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  public  health.  Man  and  beast  live  in  the  same  dwelling  all  the 
year  round,  the  ground  floor  of  nearly  all  the  houses  being  occupied  by  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats.  That  dirt,  however,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  induce  leprosy,  is  strongly 
contra-indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Bhotias  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of 
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Kumaon  are  even  dirtier  than  their  Kumaonee  brethren.  It  is  said  they  never 
wash,  such  an  act  being  considered  by  them  as  one  certain  to  be  followed  by  some 
grievous  misfortune,  and  yet  they  are,  we  are  informed,  practically  free  from  leprosy.* 
The  census  of  Kumaon  has  been  taken  on  three  occasions  within  the  last 
twenty  years — in  1852,  1864,  and  in  1872.  The  population  on  the  last  occasion 
was  found  to  be  406,042,  and  showed  an  increase  of  46,000  during  the  twenty 
years  following  the  first  census.  This  population  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of 
that  of  North  and  South  Wales  together,  and  yields  a mean  of  58  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

TABLE  IV. 


Population  of  the  District  of  Kumaon. 


Ckxsus  Returns  foe 

1852. 

1864. 

1872. 

360,011 

394,922 

406,042 

During  our  stay  at  Almora,  General  Eamsay  very  kindly  placed  these  returns  at 
our  disposal,  and  appointed  a clerk  to  transcribe  the  data  regarding  the  number  of 
lepers  from  the  original  census  papers  which  were  written  in  the  vernacular. 

These  were  arranged  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Officiating  Junior 
Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  G.  H.  Batten,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
care  with  which  he  sifted  the  statistical  records  for  us. 

The  country  is  divided  into  nineteen  sub-districts  or  parganas,  each  of  wdiich 

* The  “ Report  on  the  Census  of  British  Jiurma  ” which,  as  already  mentioned,  reached  us  whilst 
this  Report  was  in  " proof,”  contains  the  following  remarks  regarding  the  improbability  of  the  dirty  habits 
of  the  people  being,  in  the  case  of  the  Burmese,  a predisposing  cause  of  leprosj"  : — “ This  high  ratio  in 
British  Burma  is  deserwng  of  attention.  With  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
observed  chiefly  to  lu’evail  in  other  countries,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Burmese  are  neither  a dirty  nor  an 
under-fed  people,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  they  are  addicted  to  injudicious  forms  of  diet.  How 
far  the  consumption  of  unwholesome  %vild  vegetables,  and  fish  in  a partially  salted,  half- putrescent  state,  is 
resi)onsible  for  the  presence  of  leprosy,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  summary  to  inquire.” 

The  preparation  of  fish  referred  to  is  the  well-known  Ngape,"  which  Colonel  Yule  thus  describes  ; 

” The  jiaste  of  mashed  and  pickled  fish,  resembling  very  rank  shrimp-paste,  which  is  the . favourite 
condiment  of  the  Indo-Chinese  races.  It  is  the  Jialucltoiif/  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Knpce  of  Siam. 
Putrescent  fish,  in  some  shape  or  other,  is  a characteristic  article  of  diet  among  all  these  races,  from  the 
mountains  of  Sylhet  to  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  To  the  Chinese  also.  Sir  John  Bowring  observes,  fish 
is  the  more  acceptable  when  it  has  a strong  fragrance  and  flavour  to  give  more  gusto  to  the  rice.”  With 
regard  to  the  extent  of  its  consumption  in  Burma,  Colonel  Yule  mentions  in  another  passage  that  during 
the  year,  from  1st  November,  1854,  to  1st  November,  1855,  13,500  tons  of  Xija^w  passed  through  the 
custom-house  at  Thayetmyo  as  export  from  British  to  Independent  Burma. — Yule’s  Mtsukm  to  the  Court 
of  Ava. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  compare  the  foregoing  rvith  the  remarks  regarding  leprosy  in  Sicily  in 
the  footnote  at  page  483. 
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may  be  said  to  correspond  to  a county  in  England  ; and  each  of  these  parganas  again 
is  sub-divided  into  pattis,  which  may  be  described  as  parishes.  Each  patti  has  one 
of  its  leading  men  told  off  who  is  the  recognised  channel  of  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  within  its  boundaries  and  the  Civil  authorities.  It 
is  through  these  officials  that  the  population  has  been  estimated. 

We  found  that  there  was  no  absolute  uniformity  in  the  data  supplied  from  the 
different  pattis.  In  some  of  the  returns  no  mention  is  made  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  lepers  in  the  particular  district,  whereas  in  other  returns  the  halt,  the 
blind  and  the  lepers  are  returned  under  one  heading.  And  further,  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  cutaneous  affection  commonly  spoken  of  by 
the  people  as  “ white  leprosy  ” — Leucoderma — has  also  been  entered  in  the  same 

column.  These  remarks  apply  to  all  three  censuses.  Moreover,  not  unfrequently  lepers 
have  been  returned  as  residing  in  certain  districts  when  the  first  census  was  taken, 
and  similar  entries  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  census,  but  all  mention  of  them  in 
the  intervening  census  is  omitted.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
information  regarding  the  distribution  of  leprosy  approximates  to  the  truth  with 

an  accuracy  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  These  statistics,  moreover,  have 

probably  had  the  advantage  of  closer  scrutiny  than  any  other  series  embracing  a 
like  area  in  India,  as  not  only  has  the  marked  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the 
district  drawn  the  attention  of  the  officials  generally  to  the  matter  in  a special  manner, 
but  the  Commissioner  has  for  more  than  thirty  years  personally  taken  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  subject,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  founded  an  asylum  at 
Almora  to  provide  shelter  for  such  of  the  lepers  as  were  homeless,  and  in  various 
other  ways  provided  for  the  well-being  of  the  poor  creatures  all  over  the  country 
who,  though  leprous,  were  not  actually  wandering  outcasts. 

It  may  therefore,  we  think,  be  assumed  that  the  data  upon  which  these  statistical 
observations  are  based  are  of  more  than  average  accuracy,  and  may  be  taken  as 

fairly  representing  the  general  distribution  of  the  disease  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  sufficiently  precise  to  afford  evidence  whether  it  be  on  the  increase  or 
on  the  decline  among  these  hills. 

According  to  the  first  census  that  was  taken  of  the  district,  there  were  1,075 
lepers,  or  very  nearly  equal  to  a ratio  of  3 per  1,000,  the  exact  fraction  being 
2'98.  Twelve  years  later  the  actual  number  of  lepers  returned  was  somewhat  larger, 
being  1,128,  but  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  slightly  diminished,  viz., 
2'85  per  mille,  instead  of  2'98.  The  returns  which  were  received  eight  years  later, 
however,  showed  a marked  decrease  both  in  the  total  numbers  returned,  789,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  lepers  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  which,  according  to  the  census 
of  1872  * (see  page  449),  was  not  quite  2 per  1,000,  though  very  nearly  so. 

There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  these  figures  under-state  rather  than  over- 
state the  actual  prevalence  of  the  disease,  for  it  is  evident  that  for  the  most  part  only 

* These  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
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such  of  the  lepers  are  entered  as  are  actually  more  or  less  maimed  hy  the  disease. 
It  is  moreover  notorious  that  the  female  lepers  in  a fomily  are  carefully  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  consequently  the  returns  regarding  them  are  necessarily  most  defective. 
This  in  a great  measure  is  the  reason  why  the  I'eturning  officers  have  not  been  able 
to  register  (on  an  average  of  all  three  censuses)  more  than  one  female  for  about 
every  seven  male  lepers,  although  the  probability  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  that  female  lepers  are  in  reality  nearly  as  numerous  as  male  lepers  in 
Kumaon. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  figures  regarding  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  in  India  generally,  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  approximately  correct,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  were  we  to 
take  the  average  number  of  lepers  to  the  average  total  population  in  the  three 
censuses.  This  average  we  find  to  be  very  nearly  a thousand  lepers  for  the  Kumaon 
District  (not  including  Garhwal),  or  at  the  rate  of  2-5  per  mille  of  the  average 
population  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  These  statistical  details  are  brought 
together  in  the  accompanying  table. 

TABLE  V. 

Giving  the  Number  of  Lepers,  and  their  Propjortion  to  the  Population,  as  ascertaiued 
from  three  Census  Returns,  together  with  the  Mean  of  the  three  Returns. 


KUMAON  DISTRICT  CENSUS  RETURNS. 


1862. 

1864. 

1S72.*- 

Mean  of  the  thuee  Retuhns.  \ 

c 

Le])ers. 

1 Lepers  per  mille 
1 of  Population. 

c 

5 Jr 
o = 

04 

Lepers. 

Lepers  per  mille 
of  Population. 

i 

j Le])ers. 

1 

Lepers  per  mille 
of  Population. 

< 

Average  number 
of  Lepers. 

^ S’ 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

Women. 
1 Total. 

Men. 

1 

j Total. 

360,011 

8Ci 

211 

1,075 

2-95 

391,922 

947 

181 

1,12S 

2'85 

406,042 

714 

-.5 

789 

1-9-t 

386,991 

811-G 

122-3 

097-3 

2-57 

1 

2. — Is  leprosy  exceptionally  prevalent  in  Kumaon? 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  on  an  average  2d  out  of  every  10,000  persons  in  the 
district  are  lepers,  or  taking  the  actual  figures  of  the  estimate,  1 leper  to  every 

* Tliese  figures  differ  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  Census  Report  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 
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388  individuals,  does  this  indicate  that  Kumaon  is  exceptionally  unfortunate  in  this 
respect?  We  have  already  commented  on  the  distribution  of  the  malady  over  India 
generally  in  the  opening  chapter,  and  have  found  that  it  was  only  in  comparatively 
a very  few  parts  of  the  empire  that  the  disease  attained  to  the  magnitude  implied 
by  a ratio  of  2 per  1,000 ; and  when  the  entire  divisions  were  taken,  it  was 
found  that  only  in  the  division  of  Kumaon  was  this  ratio  exceeded.  There  are, 

however,  a few  districts  in  India  in  which  the  proportion  is  larger,  especially  some 
of  the  Districts  (notably  Beerbhoom)  which  go  to  form  the  Burdwan  Division  in 

Lower  Bengal — a division  in  Bengal  which  alone  contains  nearly  as  many  lepers 

as  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,*  so  that  Kumaon  has  the  unenviable 
privilege  of  occupying  a place  at  least  in  the  front  rank  among  the  leprosy  affected 
districts  of  British  India. 

WTth  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  other  countries,  even  the  very  complete 
Leprosy  Eeport  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Physicians  published  in  1867  contains  but  very 
few  statistics,  and  so  it  is  with  other  documents  which  we  have  examined  : the  writers, 
owing  to  paucity  of  information,  have  been  compelled  to  restrict  themselves  “ to  general 
impressions.”  As  is  well  known,  the  disease  is  in  the  present  century  less  prevalent 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  on  the  other  continents ; nevertheless  it  is  still 
endemic  in  many  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  in  the 

Mediterranean. 

W^ith  regard  to  Sicily,  for  example,  we  have  very  recent  information,  J and  the 
figures  which  have  been  published  are  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  relation 
of  leprosy  to  the  sea-coast.  It  has  been  seen  that  in  Madras  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior ; the  reverse,  however,  holds  good  for 
Sicily,  for  whereas  the  returns  gave  2 lepers  to  every  9,000  persons  living  along 
the  coast,  there  were  5 persons  to  a similar  number  in  the  interior.  Many  parts 
of  India  may  be  cited  as  testifying  to  a similar  condition. 

Leprosy  is  also  endemic  to  a serious  extent  in  one  at  least  of  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe,  viz.,  Norway.  Fortunately  we  have  a mass  of  information  regarding 
the  disease  as  found  in  that  country  also,  of  the  greatest  value,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  the  numerous  Norwegian  physicians  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  and  to 
others  not  belonging  to  that  country — notably  Virchow,  Vandyke  Carter  and  Neumann. 

* As  an  example  of  the  want  of  definite  information  regarding  these  matters,  the  following  remarks  from 
a published  official  letter  of  comparatively  recent  date  referring  to  the  Collectorate  (Division)  of  Ratnagherry 
in  Bombay,  may  be  cited  : — “ I cannot  tell  what  the  number  of  lepers  may  be  in  other  collectorates,  . . . but 
ii  the  statements  of  a report  I lately  read  be  reliable,  the  whole  province  of  Bengal  does  not  contain  so  many 
of  tnis  class  of  unfortunates  as  this  single  district.”  According  to  the  Bombay  Census  Fieturns,  Ratnagherry 
contains  1,237  lepers, — two  per  mille  of  population, — and  the  Province  of  Lower  Bengal  alone  28,403. 

f There  are  at  the  present  time  four  most  characteristic  cases  of  leprosy  in  the  wards  of  the  Presidency 
General  Hospital  under  Dr.  Coull  Mackenzie  who  have  come  from  Greece  for  the  express  purpose  of  submitting 
themselves  to  medical  treatment  in  Calcutta. 

J Profeta  “Sulla  Lepra  in  Sicilia,”  September  187.5.  Vide  “ Jahrcsbn-icht  iiher  die  (jesammten  Medicin." 
(Virchow  und  Hirsch),  fUr  1875;  Baud  I.  Seite  431. 
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In  some  respects  comparisons  may  be  instituted  between  Norway  and  Kumaon  not- 
withstanding the  difference  in  their  position  geographically,  and  the  fact  that  the 
former  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  ocean  ; for,  as  Bishop  Heber  repeatedly  observes 
in  his  Journal,  * there  are  many  physical  features  common  to  both  ; but  these  need 
not  be  specified  on  the  present  occasion.  Norway  contains  about  double  the  number 
of  lepers  that  Kumaon  does,  but  the  population  also  of  the  former  is  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  leprous  population  of  Norway  (12  per  10,000)  is, 
in  proportion,  considerably  lower  than  that  of  Kumaon. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  leprosy  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  in  the 
district  under  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  lepers  actually 
registered  in  the  last  census  was  smaller  than  was  registered  in  1864.  However, 
on  looking  carefully  over  and  comparing  the  various  entries  in  the  detailed  census 
returns  for  the  several  years,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  general  impression 
entertained  by  so  many  of  the  officials  in  the  district  whom  we  consulted,  and 
|i  especially  of  such  of  the  officers  whose  duties  have  constantly  taken  them  for  several 

1 years  past  into  immediate  contact  with  the  population  of  even  the  remotest  villages, 

[ we  are  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  lepers  has  not  diminished  to  the  extent  which 

! the  last  census  returns  imply,  so  that  probably  the  earlier  censuses  were  more 
I exact  than  the  last  regarding  this  matter.  The  following  fact  appears  to  support 

' this  view' ; — 

j A reference  to  Table  V on  page  44b  will  show'  that  in  the  census  of  1852  the 

I number  of  male  to  female  lepers  w'as  nearly  as  4 to  1,  whereas  in  the  last  census 

j,  the  number  of  male  was  almost  teu  times  that  of  the  female  lepers — a proportion 

i which  seems  to  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  that  yielded  by  the  earlier  census, 

j On  a future  occasion  we  hope  to  be  able  to  submit  more  precise  data  regarding 

j this  matter  ; at  present  our  impression  is,  that  although  leprosy  is  probably  decreasing 
in  the  district,  the  decrease  is  not  quite  to  the  extent  suggested  by  the  figures. 

3. — The  Geographical  Dlstrihutiou  of  Leprosy  in  Kumaon  . 

:i  With  the  view  of  carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the  suggestion 

of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  already  referred  to,  that  not  only  the  numerical 
data  but  the  precise  localities  where  leprosy  prevails  should  be  ascertained,  we  have 
kept  not  only  the  records  of  each  pargana  ( = county  ? ) distinct  for  itself  for  the 
different  years,  but  also  the  data  regarding  each  patti  ( = parish  ? ),  and  every  town 

* In  one  of  these  passages  the  Bishop  remarks  ; “ The  country  as  we  advanced  became  exceeding!)' 
beautiful  and  romantic.  It  reminded  me  most  of  Norway,  but  had  tlie  advantage  of  round-topped  trees 
instead  of  the  unwearied  spear-like  outline  of  the  pine.  It  would  have  been  like  some  parts  of  Wales  had 
. not  the  hills  and  precipices  been  much  higher,  and  the  valleys,  or  rather  dells.  naiTower  and  more  savage. 

I We  could  seldom,  from  the  range  on  which  the  road  ran,  see  to  the  bottom  of  any  of  them,  and  only  luard 

the  roar  and  rush  of  the  river  which  we  had  left,  and  which  the  torrents,  which  foamed  across  our  path 
were  hastening  to  join.”— Ilcher'n  Indian  Journal,  Vol.  1 : 18-13. 
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and  village  within  its  limits.  The  information  thus  collected  was  graphically 
represented  on  charts  of  the  district  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  a more  clear  con- 
ception of  the  distribution  of  the  malady  could  be  obtained  by  this  means  than 
was  obtainable  by  a study  of  the  figures  alone.  It  was  our  intention  originally  to 
have  reproduced  the  greater  portion  of  these  charts,  but  we  found  that  they  all  told 
pretty  much  the  same  story,  and  we  have  therefore  decided  on  reproducing  merely 
the  chart  which  illustrates  the  distribution  of  the  disease  as  deduced  from  the 
average  ratios  of  the  three  censuses.  We  have,  however,  reproduced  a condensed 
tabular  statement  showing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  various  parganas  for 
all  the  periods  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  series  of  figures  upon  which  the  scale- 
shading of  the  map  is  based,  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  column  of  figures  in 
the  following  table. 

A glance  at  the  figures  and  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  arrest  attention  at  once 

to  the  fact  that  leprosy  prevails  to  a far  greater  extent  along  the  eastern  side  of 

the  district  than  along  the  western.  This  is  not  only  the  story  which  the  figures 
of  any  particular  census  convey,  nor  yet  of  the  average  of  all  three  censuses,  but 

of  each  of  them  independently.  As  a rule,  also,  the  most  populous  districts,  and 

probably  the  most  well-to-do,  are  those  containing  the  largest  ratio  of  lepers. 

We  have  found  it  impracticable  to  represent  graphically  any  information  regaiding 
the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills  on  the  present 
occasion.  This  is  a question  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  after  the 
investigation  of  the  localities  themselves  has  been  made.  Indeed,  the  utmost  that 
we  can  attempt  at  present  on  this  poiirt  is  to  indicate  generally  the  parts  of  the 
district  where  the  malady  is  most  prevalent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  same  parganas  (or  counties)  persistently  maintain 
a larger  ratio  of  such  persons,  a study  of  the  figures  of  these  censuses  tends  to  indicate 
that  the  leprous  population  is  a shifting  one  so  far  as  the  particular  towns  and  villages 
which  they  frequent  is  concerned ; for  the  papers  before  us  show  that  out  of  an  average 
of  574  communities  which  contained  lepers,  taking  all  three  censuses,  only  35  of  all 
these  communities  are  found  entered  as  containing  lepers  in  all  three  returns.  This 
peculiarity  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  fully  accounted  for  by  referring  it  to  registration 
errors.  We  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  these  returns  still  further  in  order  to  elucidate 
this  matter,  and  find  that  although  in  some  places,  such  as  shrines  and  the  like,  there 
is  a decided  tendency  to  the  aggregation  of  a number  of  lepers,  nevertheless  the 
more  general  distribution  appears  to  be  pretty  equal  amongst  the  population.  For 
example,  out  of  the  above  given  average  of  574  communities  in  Kumaon  associated  with 
lepers,  there  were  only  63  communities,  taking  the  average  of  the  three  censuses, 
that  contained  4 lepers,  or  a percentage  of  4 or  more.  At  present  these  facts  are  merely 
put  on  record  because  they  deserve  attention,  but  any  detailed  remarks  which  a study 
of  them  suggests  will  be  more  profitably  made  when  the  local  inquiries  have  been 
completed. 


MAH  VI. 


MAP  ILLUSTRATING  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEPROSY  IN  THE  KUMAUN  DISTRICT 

(Shaded  according  to  the  Proportionate  Prevalence  of  the  Disease,  in  each  Parganah  (=County  ?) 
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TABLE  VI. 


Showing  tJte  distrihvtion  of  Lejj'ivsy  in  each  Fargana  vu  Kumaon  according  to 
the  Census  of  1852,  1864  and  1872,  together  with,  the  Mean  of  the  Three 
Returns,  arranged  in  order  of  severity  in  each  case. 


1S52  Census. 

lS(i4  Census. 

1872  Census. 

Mean  of  the  thkee  Retuuns. 

Order  of  severity. 

Pargaua. 

Total  Lepers. 

Lepei'S  per  mille  of 
population.  J 

Order  of  severity. 

Par^ana. 

Total  Lepers. 

Lepers  per  mille  of 
population. 

1 Order  of  severity. 

Pargana. 

1 Total  Lepers. 

1 Lepers  jier  mille  of 
1 population. 

j Order  of  severity. 

Pargana. 

Average  total  num- 
ber of  Lepers. 

Average  number  of! 
Lepers  per  mille 
of  iiopulation.  | 

1 

Sor 

109 

5-94 

1 

Ghaugarklia 

178 

6-07 

1 

Cbaugarkha 

99 

3-77 

1 

Cbaugarkha 

132 

4-83 

2 

Chaugarkba 

121 

4-74 

2 

Sor  ... 

96 

5-C5 

2 

Kali  Kumaon 

168 

3-52 

2 

Sor  ... 

93 

4-82 

3 

Sh'd 

19 

4-20 

3 

Gangoli 

74 

3-74 

3 

Sor 

76 

3-47 

3 

Gangoli 

64 

3-37 

4 

Ranigarh 

18 

3-70 

4 

Barahmandal 

2(9 

3-31 

4 

Gangol-i 

62 

3-10 

4 

Kali  Kumaon 

139 

3-04 

5 

Barahiaandal 

203 

3-49 

5 

Phaldakot  ... 

52 

3-19 

5 

Sira 

22 

2-66 

5 

Sird 

20 

3-00 

t) 

Gaiigoli 

56 

3-29 

6 

Diinpur 

62 

3-01 

6 

A.skot 

15 

2-44 

6 

A.skot 

15 

2-79 

7 

Askot 

15 

3-11 

7 

Askot 

17 

2-88 

7 

Ddnpur 

51 

2-02 

7 

Baraliniandal 

174 

2-71 

« 

Kali  Kumaon 

138 

3-05 

8 

Kotauli  1 

Mahryuri  J 

32 

2-66 

8 

Kota 

1 

1-95 

8 

Ddnpur 

54 

2-59 

9 

Danjiur 

49 

2-97 

10 

Sira 

21 

2-60 

9 

Barabmandal 

110 

1-67 

9 

Pbalddkot . . . 

40 

2-49 

10 

Plialdiikut  . . . 

40 

2-77 

11 

Pali 

246 

2-59 

10 

Pbaldiikot  ... 

28 

1-54 

10 

Pali 

19 

2-10 

11 

12 

Kotauli  1 

Mahryui-i  1 

30 

2-67 

12 

Kiili  Kumaon 

111 

2-51 

11 

Piili 

123 

1-31 

11 

Kotauli  j 

Mahryuri  f 

22 

1-64 

13 

Pali 

211 

2-42 

13 

Kotii 

9 

1-95 

12 

Dhyanirau  ... 

16 

0-91 

13 

Chbakbdta  ... 

9 

1-20 

14 

Chliaklutta  ... 

13 

1-79 

14 

Ramgarh  ... 

6 

1-16 

13 

Cbbakhiita  ... 

5 

0-65 

14 

Kota 

5 

1-25 

15 

Dlianiyakot... 

17 

1-48 

15 

Darniii 

3 

0-62 

14 

15 

Kotauli  1 

Mahryuri  ) 

6 

0-49 

15 

Dhydnirau  ... 

19 

MO 

16 

Dliyanirau  ... 

22 

1-28 

16 

Johiir 

6 

0-60 

16 

J obiir 

4 

0-38 

16 

Ramgarh 

5 

1-00 

17 

Koti 

5 

1-06 

17 

Dhaniyakot. . . 

6 

0-47 

17 

Ramgarb  . . . 

1 

0-19 

17 

Dhaniydkot... 

8 

0-70 

18 

Johar 

9 

0-96 

18 

Chhakhata  ... 

? 

? 

18 

Dhaniyakot. . . 

2 

0-17 

18 

Johdr 

6 

0-64 

19 

Darina 

? 

? 

19 

DbyanLrau  ... 

? 

? 

19 

Ddrma 

? 

19 

Ddrnid 

1 

0-62 

4. — 117(0^  are  the  main  feahires  in  connection  tvith  the  localities  in  tuhich 
it  is  most  prevalent  f 

Having  seen  that  three  out  of  four  leading  questions  which  we  set  ourselves  at 
starting  nnay  be  replied  to  pretty  conclusively  from  a study  of  the  statistics  alone,— 
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(Isi),  to  what  extent  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Kumaon  affected  with 
leprosy  ; (2ndly),  whether  this  district  is  affected  in  an  exceptionally  severe  manner  ; 
and  ( Zrdly)  whether  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  any  particular  portion  of  it ; the 
fourth  question  suggests  itself  naturally  out  of  the  reply  to  the  third, — namely, — To  what 
may  the  ascertained  prevalence  of  the  disease  along  the  eastern  side  be  attributed? 

Seeing  that  we  purpose  going  over  these  particular  portions  of  the  district,  it 
will  be  best  to  defer  all  reference  to  the  physicial  features  of  the  locality  which  records 
might  supply  until  we  shall  have  been  able  to  obtain  information  for  ourselves  regarding 
them : but  one  feature  we  cannot  avoid  directing  attention  to  even  thus  early  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry  ; and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  portions  of  the  district  which  are 
specially  affected  are  directed  towards  the  Nepal  frontier. 

Although  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  disease  in  Nepal  is  exceedingly 
meagre,  on  account  of  the  hindrance  offered  by  the  Nepal  authorities  to  the  exploration 
of  the  country  by  Europeans,  still  it  is  well  known  that  leprosy  does  prevail  to  a large 
extent  in  that  territory.  The  neighbouring  Nepalese  and  the  Kumaonese  are  for  the 
most  ]>art  derived  from  the  same  stock ; the  hills  and  valleys  which  they  inhabit  are 
alike,  and  so  are  their  habits  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  customs  which  prevailed 
for  many  centuries  in  Kumaon  during  the  reigns  of  the  local  rajahs  until  1790,  and 
subsequently  under  the  rule  of  the  Goorkhas,  until  they  in  their  turn  were  ejected 
by  the  British  in  1815,  continue  unmodified,  or  modified  to  a very  trifling  extent 
only,  in  these  portions  of  Nepal  at  the  present  day.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  connection  with  leprosy,  we  have  very  trustworthy  information  that 
when  a person  became  a confirmed  leper  he  somehow  disappeared,  and  there  were  no 
questions  asked.  They  were  supposed  to  have  buried  themselves.  This  state  of  affairs 
of  course  disappeared  with  the  accession  of  British  rule,  hut  as  British  authority  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  Eiver  Kali,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Nepalese  lepers, 
foreseeing  a possible  contingency,  cross  this  river,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  the 
protection  of  a more  humane  government.  It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  not  to  be  a 
circumstance  to  create  surprise  to  find  that  the  Nepal  side  of  our  territory  should 
be  thus  exceptionally  frequented  hy  lepers.  This  deduction  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  the  distance  between 
Almora  and  the  Nepalese  frontier,  one-fifth  of  all  the  lepers  who  have  obtained  shelter 
at  the  asylum  during  the  last  thirty  years  came  from  Nepal. 

B— Observations  conducted  at  the  Almora  Leper  Asylum. 

Having  in  the  previous  section  discussed  some  of  the  general  questions  relating  to  the 
existence  and  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Kumaon,  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  information  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  present  inmates  and  past  history 
of  the  Leper  Asylum  at  Almora. 

The  Asylum  has  now  been  in  existence  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  which  Sir  Henry  Ramsay  has  conferred  on  the 
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people  of  Kumaon  in  establishing  and  supporting  the  institution.  Lepers,  although 
in  some  cases  kindly  treated  by  their  friends,  are  no  doubt  in  very  many  exposed  to 
great  ill-usage.  The  aversion  with  which  they  are  regarded,  and  the  disgrace  attaching 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  a family,  are  inducements  to  make  outcasts  of 
them,  and  the  temptation  to  do  so  is  increased  by  interested  motives,  as  by  turning 
them  adrift,  their  relatives  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  share  of  the 
family  property  belonging  to  the  sick.  Under  these  circumstances  an  asylum,  utterly 
apart  from  benefits  due  to  medical  treatment,  is  a great  blessing  to  the  unhapp}^  lepers, 
affording  them  a shelter  in  which  they  may  live  in  comparative  comfort,  in  place  of 
wandering  at  large  over  the  country  as  beggars.  In  striking  proof  of  this  is  the  rarity 
with  which  leprous  beggars,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  are  to  he  encountered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almora,  as  well  as  the  contented  and  even  cheerful  spirit 
displayed  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
remarked  by  all  who  are  aware  of  the  miserable  and  depressed  condition  of  similar  cases 
occurring  in  places  where  no  proper  accommodation  is  provided  for  them. 

We  are  under  great  obligation  to  the  Honorary  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum, 
the  Reverend  ,T.  H.  Budden,  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  aided  us  in  ascertaining 
the  fullest  particulars  regarding  the  institution  and  its  inmates,  as  also  to  all  the  officers 
who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Asylum. 

1. — Summary  of  the  Statistical  Records  of  the  Asylum. 

The  following  tables  show  the  principal  facts  in  the  historv  of  the  itsylum,  relative 
to  admissions,  number  of  inmates,  mortality,  etc.,  obtainable  from  the  registers  kept  in 
the  institution. 

TABLE  VII. 


Number  of  Male  Lejjers  admitted  into  the  Leper  Asylum  at  Almora,  with,  the  numbers  of 
those  who  have  died,  of  those  who  have  left  the  Asyla.m,  and  of  those  remaining  in  it. 
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Nu'tiiher  of  Female  Lepers  admitted  into  the  Asylum  at  Almora,  with  the  numbers  of 
those  ivho  have  died,  of  those  who  have  left  the  Asylum,  and  of  those  remaining  in  it. 


During  the  entire  period  in  which  the  Asylum  has  been  in  existence,  21 1 patients 
— 127  males  and  84  females — have  been  received  into  it  up  to  the  end  of  June  1876. 
Since  1866,  from  which  date  alone  accurate  registration  has  been  conducted,  the 
numbers  present  in  the  Asylum  in  any  year  have,  on  an  average,  amounted  to  97'2, 
ranging  from  106  in  1869  to  85  in  the  commencement  of  the  current  year.  The 
numbers  annually  admitted  have  varied  from  4 in  1866  to  25  in  1874.  Previous  to 
1866,  13  males  and  23  females  were  admitted.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  males 
admitted  has,  almost  every  year,  largely  exceeded  that  of  females — a fact  which  is 
no  doubt  greatly  due,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  census  returns, 
to  a greater  tendency  to  conceal  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  when  occurring  in  females. 
Of  the  total  of  211  cases  admitted,  43  have  left  the  Asylum  at  various  dates  and 
76  have  died.  As  the  patients  are  under  no  restraint,  the  comparatively  small  number 
leaving  speaks  well  for  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  inmates. 

The  deaths  since  1866  have  varied  from  24  in  1874  to  11  in  1872.  No  deaths 
have  been  recorded  as  having  occurred  between  1866  and  1872,  but  36  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cases  admitted,  or  45’2  per  cent,  of  the  admissions  after  deducting  those  leaving 
the  Asylum,  have  died  since  1872.  The  causes  of  death  in  the  various  years  cannot 
now  be  determined,  as,  until  quite  recently,  there  was  no  medical  establishment  connected 
with  the  institution.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
deaths  is  very  considerable.  Such  an  absence  of  information  fortunately  cannot  occur 
again,  as  the  Asylum  is  now  under  the  supervision  of  a medical  officer,  and  has  a 


Plate  XXIX. 


Plate  XXX. 


From  a Photograph. 


ANESTHETIC  FORM  OF  LEPROSY-Destruction  of  Fingers. 

(The  same  Patient  as  in  Plate  XXIX. J 
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resident  native  doctor  attached  permanently  to  it.  Of  the  36  lepers  admitted  into 
the  Asylum  previous  to  1866,  14,  or  38'8  per  cent.,  are  dead  ; the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  5,  are  now  in  the  Asylum.  Of  the  175  cases  admitted  since  1866,  62,  or  3o‘4  per  cent., 
have  died,  38  have  left  the  Asylum,  and  75  remain.  That  tlie  percentage  of  deaths  .should 
be  so  nearly  equal  in  the  two  cases  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  deaths  occur  among  recent  admissions,  and  are  probably  due  to  the  tuberculated 
form  of  leprosy,  which  is  known  to  run  a more  rapid  course  than  the  aufesthetic  form. 
The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Asylum  during  our  visit  was  80,  excluding  a few  spurious 
or  doubtful  cases. 

All  the  recognised  forms  of  true  leprosy  are  represented  among  the  inmates,  although 
in  very  unequal  proportion,  there  being  49  cases  in  which  anaesthetic  phenomena  form 
the  prominent  symptoms,  12  in  which  the  tubercular  element  prevails,  4 in  whicli 
eruption  is  very  conspicuous,  and  15  in  which  tuberculated  and  anaesthetic  phenomena 
are  so  closely  and  equally  associated  that  they  may  with  propriety  he  regarded  as  cases 
of  the  “ mixed  ’’  variety  of  leprosy.*  This  division  of  the  cases  is,  however,  to  be  regarded 
as  a relative  one  only,  founded  on  predominance  of  symptoms.  The  cases  classed  as 
“ anaesthetic  ” were  invariably,  or  almost  invariably,  comparatively  pure  cases  of  this 
form  ; but  in  advanced  cases  of  tuberculated  leprosy,  the  phenomena  are  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  dissociated  from  more  or  less  pronounced  symptoms  of  anaesthesia,  so  that  they 
might  generally  be  included  under  the  heading  of  mixed  cases.  Still  the  one  condition 
was  so  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the  other,  that  it  appeared  warrantable  and 
conducive  to  clearness  to  retain  them  under  a distinct  heading.  The  same  holds 
in  regard  to  those  classed  as  “ eruptive,  ’ tlie  veiy  small  proportion  of  which  cases 
is  noteworthy,  and  is  probably,  in  part  at  all  events,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
patients  do  not  generally  present  themselves  for  admission  until  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  and  until,  in  consequence,  eruptive  symptoms  have  disappeared,  or 
have  been  obscured  by  the  development  of  amesthetic  or  tuberculated  phenomena.  This 
is  the  more  probable  as,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  patients  suffering  from  ad\  anced 
tubercular  or  amesthetic  symptoms  described  their  disease  as  having  commenced  with 
the  occuiTence  of  an  eruption. 

Whilst  at  Almora  we  endeavoured  to  select  typical  examples  of  the  two  leading 
forms  of  leprosy  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  their  more  prominent  features.  Several 
such  cases  were  photographed,  but  we  have  thought  that  three  would  lie  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose.  Keproductions  of  these  accompany  the  present  report. 

Speaking  generally,  the  plates  may  serve  as  illustrations  both  of  the  anaesthetic 
and  tuberculated  forms  of  the  disease.  The  eruption  presents  a prominent  feature  in  the 
case  which  we  selected  of  the  former  (Plate  XXIX),  especially  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  trunk ; but  numerous  little  nodular  elevations  may  also  be  observed  when  the 
photograph  of  the  chest  of  the  same  individual  is  closely  examined  (Plate  XXXj.  It 

* These  figures  do  not  give  a total  con'espondiiig  with  that  derived  from  the  tables  of  admissions,  due  to  the 
fact  that  a few  doubtful  cases  arc  inmates  of  the  Asylum. 
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will  also  be  remar  keel  that  almost  complete  absor])tion  of  the  fingers  has  taken  place. 
In  the  figures  of  the  thirty-first  plate  the  tuberculated  feature  is  the  leading  characteristic. 
Figure  1 (Plate  XXXI)  represents  an  almost  typical  instance  of  the  Leontiasis  of  the 
Ancients.  The  lips  are  thickened ; the  skin  of  the  forehead  is  thrown  into  nodular 
folds  separated  by  deep  furrows ; the  eyebrows  and  lobes  of  the  ears  are  enormously 
thickened,  as  are  also  the  Aim  Nasi:  the  latter  are  seen  to  have  acquired  a trefoil-like 
aspect.  In  F'ig.  2 (Plate  XXXI)  the  thickening  of  the  lips  and  ears,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  sejptum  nasi,  owing  to  the  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  cartilages  of 
the  nose,  are  conspicuous.  In  addition  there  is  an  angry  lupus-looking  ulcer  of  the 
cheek  which  had  produced  even  more  distortion  of  the  features  than  is  suggested 
by  the  plate.  These  cases  will  be  subsequently  referred  to  when  detailing  the  clinical 
observations. 

In  proceeding  to  details,  we  shall  first  give  an  account  of  the  facts  ascertained 
in  reference  to  each  class  of  cases  separately,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  those  questions  common  to  the  disease  generally. 

2. — Analysis  of  cases  in  the  Asylum  affected  with  Anmsthetic  Leprosy. 

This  is,  as  has  been  shown  above,  much  the  commonest  form  of  the  disease 
among  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum. 

The  distribution  and  extent  of  the  anaesthesia  present  varied  extremely  in 
different  cases.  Taking  the  forty-nine  cases,  the  general  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement ; — 

TABLE  IX. 

Shmving  the  Distribution  of  Anoisthesia  in  49  Lepers. 


AN/ESTHESIA  OP 


Cases. 

Head  and  Neck. 

Upper 

Extremities. 

Lower 

Extremities. 

Trunk. 

' Face. 

i 

Ears. 

Scalp. 

Neck. 

49 

CO 

28 

12 

6 

48 

49 

21 

In  this  statement  we  find  that  in  36  cases  there  was  more  or  less  complete 
anaesthesia  of  the  face,  that  in  28  the  ears,  in  12  the  scalp,  in  6 the  neck,  in  “18 
the  upper,  in  all  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  21  the  trunk,  were  atfected.  In 
2 cases  the  ears  were  affected  without  their  being  any  anaesthesia  of  the  face,  so 
that  the  cases  in  which  the  head  and  neck  were  affected  amounted  as  a total  to 
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38.  Taking  the  regions  of  the  entire  body  in  order  of  number  of  cases,  we  find 
the  lower  extremities  occupying  the  first  place,  followed  successively  by  the  upper 
extremities,  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  trunk,  the  latter  being  only  a little  more 
than  half  as  frequently  aftected  as  the  face. 

Proceeding  to  a more  detailed  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  anaesthesia,  we 
shall  take  up  its  several  localities  in  the  order  of  the  table. 

1.  The  face. — Tn  20  cases  the  anaesthesia  was  complete  over  the  entire 

face.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  was  partial  only,  the  precise  distribution  varied  ; 

in  one  case  it  was  confined  to  the  malar  prominences,  in  another  to  the  right  malar 
prominence  and  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  while  in  a third  there  was  complete 
anaesthesia  of  one  side  of  the  face,  the  other  remtiining  unaffected.  The  chin  alone 
escaped  in  3 cases,  along  with  the  upper  lip  in  another,  and  with  the  upper  lip 
and  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a third.  In  2 cases  the  forehead  alone,  in  1 
the  forehead  and  the  upper  lip,  and  in  1 the  temporal  regions  alone  escaped.  In 
4 cases  the  precise  distribution  was  not  determined. 

2.  The  ears. — In  18  cases  these  were  entirely  anaesthetic.  In  1 there  was 

complete  anesthesia  of  the  left  ear  only ; in  5 sensibility  was  impaired,  although 
not  absent ; in  2 the  tragi  and  interior  surface  of  the  ears  escaped  ; in  1 the 

interior  of  both  ears  with  the  tragus  of  the  right,  and  in  another  the  interior 

of  the  right  ear  alone  escaped. 

3.  The  scalp. — In  8 cases  ana=>sthesia  was  complete  over  the  entire  forehead. 
In  1 it  extended  from  the  forehead  halfway  to  the  occiput ; in  1 it  was  present  on 
the  left  side  only,  and  in  1 a certain  amount  of  sensibility  was  retained  throughout. 
In  1 case  the  precise  distribution  was  not  determined. 

4.  The  neck. — Anfesthesia  of  the  neck  when  pi-esent  was  in  all  cases  comyjlete 

over  the  entire  region,  and  its  occurrence  was  always  associated  with  very  widely 

diffused  and  extreme  anaesthesia  of  the  body  generally. 

5.  TlhC  tipper  extremities. — ^In  20  cases  the  entire  upper  extremities  from  the 

shoulders  downwards  were  completely  anaesthetic.  In  13  cases  anaesthesia  was  com- 
plete from  the  elbows,  in  2 complete  from  the  elbows  save  over  the  hollow  in  front 
of  the  joint.  In  1 case  it  was  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces  from  a little 

above  the  elbows,  and  in  another  was  complete  from  the  elbows  on  the  extensor 
and  only  partial  on  the  flexor  surfaces.  In  1 case  the  entire  upper  extremities, 

save  the  ball  and  inner  mtirgin  of  the  left  thumb,  were  affected  ; in  one  the  entire 

extensor  surfaces  with  the  flexor  surfaces  from  a little  above  the  elbows.  In  1 

case  anaesthesia  was  not  present  save  over  the  upper  third  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
arms.  In  1 case  it  was  complete  from  the  mid-forearms ; in  1 it  was  complete 
from  the  elbow  downwards  on  the  riglit  side,  but  on  the  other  was  confined  to  the 
hand ; in  1 it  was  present  from  the  elbow  downwards  on  the  right  side  for  the 
entire  surface,  on  the  left  for  the  extensor  surface  only.  In  1 case  the  left 
extremity  was  entirely  anaesthetic,  whilst  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  arm  retained 
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sensation.  In  1 the  hands  alone  were  affected,  in  1 the  extensor  surfaces  alone 
from  a little  above  the  elbow.  In  1 the  extensor  surfaces  throughout  and  the 

entire  hands,  save  the  tips  of  the  fore  and  ring  fingers  and  the  hall  of  the  right 
thumb,  were  anaesthetic  ; in  another  the  anaesthesia  was  complete,  save  over  the  upper 
third  of  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms.  In  no  cases  were  the  arms  affected  without 
the  forearms;  in  1 there  was  no  anaesthesia  present;  in  1 only  it  was  confined  - to 

the  hands,  and  in  5 there  was  evidence  of  a greater  liability  to  disease  of  the 

extensor  as  compared  with  the  flexor  surfaces. 

6.  The  lotver  extremities. — -In  18  of  the  49  cases  the  entire  extremities  were 

affected;  in  15  complete  anaesthesia  was  present  from  the  knees  downwards;  in  1 
the  condition  was  similar,  save  that  the  areas  corresponding  with  the  lower  half 

of  the  popliteal  spaces  were  sensitive.  In  4 cases  complete  anaesthesia  was 

present  from  the  mid-thigh ; in  1 from  mid-thigh  anteriorly,  and  over  the  entire 
posterior  surface,  save  the  popliteal  areas.  In  3 cases  there  was  complete  anaesthesia 
from  the  knees  with  diminished  sensibility  of  the  thighs ; in  2 the  anaesthesia 
was  universal,  save  over  the  upper  third  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs ; in 

one  it  was  complete  over  the  entire  surface  externally  and  posteriorly,  and  from  the 

ankles  only  on  the  inner  surface.  In  1 case  the  popliteal  area  of  the  right  side 

alone  escaped.  In  1 anaesthesia  was  present  from  the  upper  third  of  the  legs,  in 
1 from  the  ankles,  and  in  1 confined  to  the  feet. 

7.  The  trunk. — In  5 cases  the  entire  surface  of  the  trunk  was  completely 
anaesthetic,  and  in  another  the  patient  affirmed  this  to  be  the  case,  although  at  the 
same  time  distinct  twitching  of  the  surface  followed  irritation.  In  4 cases  sensibility, 
although  much  diminished,  was  not  absent,  and  in  1 of  these  the  posterior  was 
less  affected  than  the  anterior  surface.  In  1 there  was  partial  anaesthesia  passing 
into  total  absence  of  sensation  over  the  gluteal  regions ; in  1 there  was  complete 
anaesthesia  anteriorly,  and  in  another  complete  anaesthesia  posteriorly.  In  1 anaesthesia 
was  confined  to  the  shoulders ; in  4 to  the  gluteal  regions  ; in  1 to  the  left  gluteal 
region  ; in  1 to  the  loins  ; and  in  another  to  a patch  behind  the  spleen. 

The  general  results  of  this  analysis  of  cases  illustrate  the  well-known  tendency 
to  peripheral  over  central  localisation  of  the  affection,  and  also  clearly  demonstrate 
the  distribution  of  anaesthesia  according  to  nervous  areas.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
points  noticed  is  that  in  reference  to  the  ears,  apparently  indicating  that  the  internal 
surfaces  and  the  tragi  are  less  liable  to  suffer  than  the  rest  of  the  ears,  implying  a 
corresponding  comparative  exemption  of  the  auricnlo-temporal  nerve  as  compared  with 
the  other  nerves  supplying  the  external  ear.  The  distribution  according  to  nervous 
areas  is  also  illustrated  by  other  phenomena — by  the  exemption  of  the  upper  lip  and 
chin,  by  the  sharp  limitation  of  anaesthesia  to  the  line  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to  the 
gluteal  regions  on  the  trunk,  by  the  greater  liability  of  the  extensor  as  compared 
with  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  upper,  and  of  the  outer  with  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  lower  extremities. 
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Having  thi;s  discussed  the  Y>henomena  of  the  diminution,  or  disappearance,  of  tlie 
sensibility  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  there  yet  remain  one  or  two  anaesthetic 
and  other  nervous  symptoms  to  be  noted  in  reference  to  the  cases.  The  condition  of 
the  tongue  and  fauces  in  relation  to  common  and  special  sensation  was  inquired  into 

in  numerous  cases.  As  a rule,  both  touch  and  taste,  according  to  the  patient’s 

account,  remained  intact,  and  only  in  very  advanced  cases  was  there  any  evidence  of 
loss  of  either.  In  one  case  the  tongue  was  anaesthetic  to  touch,  hut  the  sense  of 
taste  was  retained,  whilst  in  another  the  reverse  condition  was  present. 

In  4 cases  the  patients  complain  of  any  pain,  in  spite  of  the  great 

prevalence  of  open  ulcerating  surfaces  among  them.  In  one  the  sites  of  pain  were 
referred  to  the  inner  side  of  the,  right  and  outer  side  of  the  left  calves,  extending 
to  the  knee-joints,  and  a certain  amount  of  prominence  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
over  corresponding  areas  could  be  detected.  In  another  case  pain  was  complained 
of  along  the  inner  sides  of  both  calves,  in  a third  the  big  toes  were  painful,  and  in 
another  the  pain  was  connected  with  ulcerations  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  several 
other  cases,  although  no  general  complaint  of  pain  was  made,  the  exposed  snrfaces 

of  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  were  tender  and  painful  when  touched. 

That  pain  cannot  be  a common  or  troublesome  accom2)animent  of  leprosy  among 
the  inmates  of  the  Almora  Asylum  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  happy  and  cheerful 
demeanour  manifested  by  the  majority  of  them. 

Dimness  of  vision  was  complained  of  in  one  case.  The  eyes  showed  no  external 
signs  of  disease,  but  as  an  ophthalmoscopic  examination  could  not  lie  made  it  remains 
uncertain  whether  or  not  this  were  due  to  the  existence  of  deposit  on  the  retina.  In 
one  vei’y  advanced  case  the  patient  was  blind,-  but  this  was  due  to  opacity  of  the 
cornea. 

In  1 or  2 cases  there  were  obvious  thickenings  along  the  course  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  supplying  antesthetic  areas.  The  skin  in  many  instances  showed 
no  special  indications  of  disease  apart  from  ulcerations  or  the  cicatricial  traces  of 
former  ones.  In  17  cases,  however,  there  were  more  or  less  decided  alterations 
in  the  skin  over  the  surface  of  one  or  other  portion  of  the  body.  The  commoner 
forms  of  these  were  general  shrivelling  and  puckering  of  the  surface,  which  at  the 
same  time  presented  a peculiarly  dry  aspect  ; the  occurrence  of  coarse  folds  of 
skin  about  the  elbows  and  knees ; the  presence  of  fissures  in  the  hands,  and  more 
especially  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  occurrence  of  discoloured  patches  of  various 
extent.  The  cause  of  the  shrivelled  and  folded  condition  of  the  skin  is  no  doubt 
to  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  partial  atrophy  and  diminution  in  bulk  of  the 
subjacent  muscles,  and  may  in  part  also  be  due  to  affection  of  its  intrinsic  muscular 
elements.  The  cracking  of  the  skin  is  a very  common  symptom,  and  is,  as  we 
shall  see,  frequently  the  first  to  warn  the  patient  of  the  onset  of  disease.  The  patches 
of  discoloration  were  sometimes  of  a whitish  hue,  and  were  then  usually  situated 
about  the  elbows,  knees,  hands,  and  feet.  In  3 cases  there  were  large  irregular 
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patches  of  light  discoloration,  probably  the  remains  of  leprous  eruption,  over  the 
back  and  shoulders ; and  in  one  the  same  regions  were  occupied  by  similar  patches 
of  pinkish  colour.  In  1 case  the  hands  and  feet  were  swollen  and  scaly,  and  in 
another  a scaly  eruption  was  present  over  the  ankles.  In  2 cases  there  was  a very 
peculiar  bluish  cyanotic  hue  of  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

In  1 case  there  was  marked  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands.  In  35 
cases  open  ulcers  were  present,  sometimes  on  both  the  hands  and  feet,  very  rarely 
on  the  hands  alone,  frequently  on  the  feet  alone.  They  were  in  many  ascribed  to 
burns  or  other  injuries  incurred,  due  to  the  anaesthetic  condition  of  the  affected 
surfaces,  and  this  probably  is  the  explanation  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  feet.  In  most  cases  they  were  said  to  heal  readily  and  easily,  which,  with 
the  phenomena  frequently  attending  their  causation,  points  to  the  non-specific  or 
essentially  leprous  nature  of  many  of  such  ulcers,  not  being  dependent  on  the 
breaking  down  of  any  deposit,  but  merely  due  to  accidents  or  mal-nutrition  induced 
by  the  effects  of  such  deposit  elsewhere.  This  is  a point  on  which  Virchow  lays 
particular  stress.  * The  inference  is  also  borne  out  by  the  microscopic  examination 
of  the  discharges  from  such  ulcerating  surfaces,  for,  in  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain 
from  those  cases  in  which  we  examined  such  materials,  they  contain  no  special  cells 
or  other  morphological  elements  not  common  to.  any  non-specific  ulcerating  surfaces. 

In  only  3 cases  was  there  an  entire  freedom  from  ulceration  or  absorption 
of  the  digits  of  both  hands  and  feet.  In  all  the  rest  one  or  other  condition  was 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree,  sometimes  affecting  the  hands  or  even  one  hand 
only,  whilst  the  feet  escaped,  in  others  having  a reversed  distribution,  but  in  the 
vast  majority  affecting  both  upper  and  lower  extremities  simultaneously.  The  degree 
to  which  the  affection  of  the  digits  was  present  varied  greatly,  ranging  from  mere 
cracks  and  superficial  ulceration  of  the  tips  of  one  or  two  fingers  or  toes  up  to  the 

total  absence  of  the  whole  of  all  of  them,  and  in  some  cases  even  to  partial  dis- 
appearance of  one  or  more  metacarpal  bones  {vide  Plate  XXX).  In  most  cases  the 

mutilation  appeared  to  have  been  caused  by  progressive  ulceration  or  by  necroses  en 

masse  of  one  or  more  joints  at  a time,  but  in  some  the  digits  appeared  rather  to 
have  been  removed  by  a process  of  interstitial  absorption,  as  the  nails  in  a more  or 
less  entire  condition,  adhered  to  the  remnants  of  hands  or  feet  which  still  persisted. 

In  many  cases  the  remaining  digits  were  strongly  contracted,  the  contraction 
in  some  instances  causing  most  curious  distortions,  as  in  those  where  there  was 
permanent  flexion  of  the  proximal  phalanges  with  extension  of  the  distal  one  of 
one  or  more  fingers — a condition  present  in  several  instances. 

In  advanced  cases  of  long  duration  there  was  frequently,  in  addition  to  distortion 
due  to  contraction,  extreme  muscular  atrophy,  the  entire  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  and  palms  of  the  hands  appearing  to  have  disappeared,  leaving  the  bony 
framework  covered  by  the  skin  alone.  This  was  especially  remarkable  in  one  or 
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two  old  cases  in  which  the  disease  had  lasted  for  many  years  unaccompanied  by 
much  distortion  or  destruction  of  the  hands. 

The  voice  was  more  or  less  altered  and  husky  in  7 cases.  In  5 of  these 
the  nose  was  sunken,  and  in  several  it  was  difficult  to.  determine  whether  the  condition 
was  not  due  rather  to  syphilitic  than  to  leprous  disease.  In  2 at  all  events  there 
could  be  little  doubt  in  referring  it  to  syphilis  ; in  1 of  these  there  was  most 
offensive  ozeena,  and  in  the  other  the  depression  of  the  nose  was  affirmed  to  have 
preceded  the  leprous  symptoms. 

The  blood  of  the  patients  was  microscopically  examined  in  28  cases.  In  17 
of  these  it  was  to  all  appearance  perfectly  normal,  in  the  remaining  1 1 it  was 
characterised  in  5 instances  by  a greater  or  less  excess  of  normal  white  corpuscles 
and  bioplastic  fragments  of  small  size,  in  3 by  such  excess  combined  with  a 

softened  gelatinous  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  causing  them  to  adhere  in 
irregular  masses,  and  in  3 by  the  latter  phenomenon  alone.  In  2,  specimens  of 
blood  could  only  be  with  difficulty  obtained  from  the  hands.  One  of  these  was  a 
case  in  which  the  characters  of  the  specimen  were  normal ; the  other,  one  in  which 
the  red  corpuscles  were  softened.  In  both  cases  the  difficulty  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  presence  of  'much  condensation  of  the  tissues  at  the  site  of  puncture  due  to 
absorptive  and  cicatricial  changes  there.  In  most  cases  the  blood  was  obtained 
with  ease,  and  in  some  there  was  air  excessive  tendency  to  hiemorrhage  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

These  are  the  principal  phenomena  noted  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 

subjects  of  anaesthetic  leprosy  in  the  Asylum,  and  it  now  remains  to  consider  one  or 
two  more  general  points  in  their  history. 

Sex. — Of  the  49  cases  of  the  anaesthetic  variety  of  the  disease,  25  were  males 
and  24  females,  giving  respectively  a percentage  of  54-3  and  70-5  on  the  total 
male  and  female  leprous  population  of  the  Asylum.  * 

Age. — The  ages  of  the  patients  ranged  from  17  to  63,  the  average  of  all  being 

40'9.  In  regard  to  this  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  age  of  attack,  and  consequently 

of  the  duration  of  disease,  the  data  are  avowedly  imperfect  and  to  be  taken  as  only 
relatively  correct,  as  the  natives  of  India  are  habitually  so  ignorant  of  their  actual 
age  and  so  incorrect  in  their  estimates  of  time,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
the  accuracy  of  their  statements  on  such  subjects.  Taking  the  tigures  as  they  are 
the  earliest  date  of  attack  is  8 years,  and  the  latest  60.  Of  the  40  cases  5 are 
said  to  have  commenced  under  10  years  of  age,  12  between  10  and  20,  12  between 
20  and  30,  13  between  30  and  40,  3 between  40  and  50,  3 between  50  and  60, 
and  1 at  60. 

The  average  age  of  attack  for  the  49  cases  is  26T8.  The  duration  of  disease 
from  the  date  of  attack  until  the  period  of  examination  ranged  from  1 to  40 
years.  That  of  16  was  under  10  years,  of  15  between  10  and  20  years,  of  16 


These  percentages  refer  to  the  distinctly  leprous  inmates  only. 
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between  20  and  30,  of  1 32  years,  and  of  1 40  years.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
case,  the  disease  appeared  almost  in  abeyance,  having  apparently  run  its  course, 
and  left  the  patient  suffering  from  the  effects  of  former  rather  than  from  the  exist- 
ence of  present  disease.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  prolonged  course  of 

the  disease  in  this  instance,  as  the  patient  has  been  for  32  years  an  inmate  of 
the  Asylum.  The  average  duration  for  the  49  cases  was  15‘22  years. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  leprosy  among  the  patients’  relatives  was  carefully 
inquired  into  with  the  following  re.sults.  In  18  of  the  49  cases  of  the  anaesthetic 
form  of  the  affection,  or  36'7  per  cent.,  the  patients  allowed  that  they  had,  at 
the  time  of  examination  or  formerly,  leprous  relatives.  The  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship is  shown  in  the  following  statement : — 

TABLE  X. 


Cases  of  Anoisthetic  Leprosy  ivith  leprous  relatives. 


1 

No. 

N.VTUKE  OP  Relationship. 

Parents. 

Brothers  or  Sisters. 

Children. 

Other  Relatives. 

1 

Both 

3 Brothers, 

I 

2 

,, 

3 

,, 

4 

Mother  ... 

1 Sister. 

f) 

1 Brother 

Mother’s  brother. 

6 

» 

8 

9 

„ 

10 

1 Brother. 

11 

„ 

12 

,, 

13 

„ 

14 

4 Sons. 

15 

Father’s  father. 

16 

„ brother. 

17 

„ ,, 

18 

Sister’s  child. 

Total...  18 

1 

9 

1 

5 

The  questions  connected  with  family  predisposition  and  heredity  of  the  disease 
will  be  again  recurred  to  in  reference  to  the  lepers  in  general  apart  fi’om  the  form 
of  the  disease. 

The  information  attainable  regarding  the  first  symptoms  of  onset  of  the  disease 
is  like  that  regarding  questions  of  age  and  time,  only  worthy  of  qualified  accept- 
ance. In  3 cases  the  patients  could  give  no  account  of  their  malady;  in  17  it 
is  said  to  have  been  attended  by  the  appearance  of  red  patches  of  eruption  on 
different  parts  of  the  .body ; in  5 by  similar  patches  of  a pale  colour ; in  8 
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by  patches  of  eruption  accompanied  by  cracking  of  the  heels  ; in  1 by  eruption  and 
the  appearance  of  bullre  on  the  feet;  in  5 by  cracking  of  the  soles  of  the  feet;  in 
1 by  pain  and  cracking  of  the  skin  over  one  ankle  ; in  3 by  the  appearance  of  bulhe 
on  various  parts  of  the  body  ; in  2 by  ulceration  of  the  extremities ; in  2 by  the 
appearance  of  abscesses  ; in  1 by  whitlow  and  necrosis  of  one  of  the  fingers  ; in  1 by 
swelling  and  pain  of  the  toes.  If  any  conclusion  is  to  be  arrived  at  from  these  state- 
ments, it  is  that  the  commonest  symptom  attracting  attention  to  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  is  an  eruption  of  some  form,  such  having  occurred,  it  is  affirmed,  in  31 
of  the  49  cases. 

\ 

\ 

I 3. — Analysis  of  the  cases  iu  the  Asylum  affected  with  the  Tuherculated 

I form  of  Leprosy. 

j There  were  12  cases,  or  15‘0  per  cent,  of  the  total  cases,  in  which  nodular 

5 appearances  were  by  far  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  disease.  Of  these  10 

j were  males  and  only  2 were  females,  or  21-7  per  cent,  and  0‘8  per  cent,  respectively 

I on  the  total  lepers  in  the  Asylum. 

Distribution  of  the  nodules. — In  all  these  cases  the  flice  and  ears  were  the  seats 
of  tubercular  deposit.  In  all  save  two  the  deposit  there  was  extensive,  and  exceeded 
that  in  other  sites.  In  1 only  was  tubercular  deposit  in  the  extremities  the  most 
! conspicuous  feature,  and  in  another  it  was  generally  diffused  over  the  body.  In  2 

|l  cases  the  tongue  was  greatly  invaded,  and  in  many  otliers  it  wnis  more  or  less  affected. 

I In  5 cases  the  evidences  of  tubercular  deposit  were  limited  to  the  face  and  ears ; 

! in  the  rest  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the  body  participated  to  a greater  or 

i less  extent. 

j The  distribution  of  the  deposit  on  the  face,  ears,  etc.,  varied  greatly  in  different 

instances,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  deposited  also  exhibited  considerable  variety. 
In  some  cases  it  was  diffused,  causing  general  thickening  over  wide  areas ; in  others  it 
occurred  as  isolated,  sharply-defined,  prominent  nodules.  The  sites  of  chief  deposit 
were  those  well  known  as  those  specially  selected  in  the  disease — the  malar  prominences, 
eyebrows,  nose  and  ears.  In  some  cases  there  were  prominent  tubercles  on  the  upper 
eyelids,  which  added  considerably  to  the  deformity  due  to  the  general  thickening  of 
the  tissues  and  the  coarse  deep  furrows  on  the  forehead  between  the  various  areas  of 
deposit.  The  deposit,  when  affecting  the  nose,  generally  appeared  to  take  origin  around 
three  centres,  affecting  the  tip  and  alee  respectively.  This  caused  the  formation  of 
I irregular  lobes,  and,  when  the  condition  was  advanced,  ended  in  causing  the  nose  to 
present  a distinct  tri-lobed  extremity.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  were  very  greatly  affected, 
becoming  thickened,  nodular  and  pendulous,  whilst  smaller  masses  of  deposit  caused 
irregular  roughening  and  thickening  along  the  rims.  The  appearances  present  in 
I advanced  cases  are  very  well  shown  in  Plate  XXXI,  Fig.  1,  where  the  pendulous  nodulated 
ears,  the  coarse  folds  on  the  forehead,  the  prominent  tubercles  on  the  upper  eyelids, 
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depressing  them  and  almost  closing  the  eyes,  the  general  thickening  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  tri-lobed  condition  of  the  nose  are  all  clearly  visible. 

Where  tubercular  deposits  occurred  in  the  extremities  it  was  often  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  extent  they  were  due  to  deposit  in  the  course  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  and  how  far  to  material  actually  occupying  the  tissue  of  the  skin  itself.  INIany 
of  them  were,  however,  so  superficial,  that  if  in  any  way  specially  connected  with  the 
nerves,  it  could  only  have  been  with  their  terminal  filaments. 

Ancesthesia. — In  only  one  case  did  this  appear  to  be  entirely  absent.  This  was 
an  acute  case  of  short  duration  ; the  patient  was  a boy  of  10,  and  the  disease  had 
only  lasted  for  one  year.  In  the  other  cases  the  areas  occupied  by  deposit  were  more 
or  less  completely  anaesthetic,  but  general  anaesthesia  of  entire  regions  was  much  less 
common,  complete,  or  extensive  than  in  the  form  of  the  disease  first  described.  When 
present,  it  showed  the  same  preference  for  the  extremities  and  for  the  extensor  rather 
than  the  flexor  surfaces  of  the  affected  limbs,  as  was  previously  noted  in  reference  to 
anaesthetic  leprosy  (p.  460). 

In  one  case  only  was  pain  complained  of.  It  extended  across  the  dorsum  of  the 
right  foot  from  the  fourtlr  toe,  which  was  distorted  and  swollen,  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  ankle  joint. 

Except  over  the  sites  of  deposit,  the  skin  of  the  patients  as  a rule  presented  no 
abnormal  appearances.  In  2 cases  a scaly  eruption  was  present,  which  in  1 covered 
the  extremities  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk,  and  in  the  other  was  situated  over 
the  ankle  joints.  In  5 cases  there  were  open  ulcers  on  the  feet  or  hands,  in  1 
there  was  also  a large  open  ulcerating  surface  on  the  right  cheek  (Plate  XXXI,  Fig.  2), 
and  in  another  the  tongue  was  ulcerated.  In  5 cases  the  extremities  were  quite 
uuaffected  by  ulceration,  distortion,  or  absorptive  changes  of  any  kind ; in  the  remaining 
7 there  was  more  or  less  distortion  or  other  evidence  of  a leprous  affection. 

The  voice  was  affected  in  10  out  of  the  12  cases.  Of  the  remaining  2,  one 
patient  was  dumb,  the  other  was  the  boy  previously  mentioned  as  presenting  no 
amesthetic  symptoms.  Tbe  affection  of  the  voice  was  probably  due  to  tubercular 
deposit  about  the  larynx,  and  was  no  doubt  considerably  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  nose,  which  was  sunken  in  5 cases,  and  in  others  appeared  to  be  so,  due  to 
the  thickening  and  prominence  of  surrounding  parts. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  ranged  from  10  to  39  years,  with  an  average  of  27  years. 

The  earliest  date  of  attack  was  9 years,  the  latest  30.  Taking  the  11  cases  in 

regard  to  which  information  as  to  age  could  be  obtained,  1 was  attacked  under  10 
years  of  age,  6 between  10  and  20,  3 between  20  and  30,  and  1 at  30.  The 
average  date  of  attack  for  the  11  cases  is  18'90  years. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varied  from  1 to  14  years  with  an  average  of  8‘27 

for  all  cases.  Of  the  cases  8 had  lasted  for  a period  of  under  10  years,  and  3 for 

periods  between  10  and  20  years. 

In  3,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  there  was  a history  of  the  occurrence  of 
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leprosy  in  the  [)atient's  family ; in  the  remaining  8 the  existence  of  disease  among 
any  relatives  was  denied.  The  affected  relatives  were  in  one  case  the  father,  in  the 
second  the  mother,  and  in  the  third  the  mother’s  brother. 

In  11  cases  a history  of  the  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease  was  obtained.  In 
7 the  occurrence  of  patches  of  eruption  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  symptom  ; in 
1 cracking  of  the  skin  of  the  heels  followed  by  eruption  ; in  2,  cracking  of  the  skin 
of  the  feet;  in  1,  a similar  affection  of  the  skin  over  the  ankle  joints;  and  in  1, 
generally  diffused  pain  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
amesthetic  form  of  the  disease,  eruption  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  initial 
symptom. 

The  blood  was  examined  microscopically  in  It)  of  the  12  cases.  In  8 of  these 
the  number  of  white  corpuscles  present  in  the  specimens  was  excessive.  In  some 
this  excess  was  very  strongly  marked,  and  the  normal  wdiite  corpuscles  were  accom- 
panied by  an  abundance  of  smaller  bioplastic  fragments.  In  2 cases,  the  only 
abnormal  feature  present  was  a soft  and  adhesive  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles — 
a condition  which  also  occurred  along  with  the  excess  of  white  corpuscles  in  one  of 
the  other  cases. 

4. — Analysis  of  the  Gases  in  the  Asylum  affected  equadly  hy  the  Two  Forms  of 
Disease — “ IMixed  ” Leprosy. 

'■'■Mixed"  Tjeprosy. — This  variety  of  the  disease  occurred  in  15,  or  18-6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cases.  It  was  in  one  or  two  cases  a matter  of  doubt  whether  cases  included 
under  this  head  should  not  rather  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  previous  categories, 
but  with  regard  to  all  the  rest  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  retaining 
them  in  an  intermediate  class,  as  the  tuberculated  and  amesthetic  phenomena  were 
so  equally  balanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  predominated. 

From  their  very  nature  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  variety  in  the  symptoms 
was  very  great.  In  some  the  only  feature  distinguishing  them  from  purely  amesthetic 
cases  was  more  or  less  distinct  thickening  of  the  alie  of  the  nose,  or  sHght  deposit 
about  the  cheeks  and  eyebrows,  and  in  one  specially  doubtful  case  the  tubercles  were 
confined  to  the  feet.  The  extent  of  anaesthesia  also  varied  greatly.  Special  details 
in  regard  to  those  points  are  unnecessary,  as  they  would  in  great  part  consist  of 
repetitions  of  those  previously  given  in  connection  with  the  tuberculated  or  anaesthetic 
cases.  In  1 case  the  tongue  was  anaesthetic,  but  the  sense  of  taste  was  partially 
retained. 

In  3 cases  the  skin  was  manifestly  more  or  less  affected  apart  from  the  changes 
due  to  the  presence  of  tubercular  deposit.  In  one  of  these  the  skin  of  the  face  was 
shrivelled  and  presented  a peculiair  dried-up  appearance ; in  another  the  skin  about 
the  knees  was  shrivelled,  in  coarse  folds,  and  marked  by  scars,  and  in  the  third  there 
was  a white  patch  on  the  skin  of  one  of  the  feet. 
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In  7 cases  active  ulceration  was  present,  in  6 of- them  confined  to  the  extremities, 
and  in  1 affecting  the  nose.  In  3 the  toes  showed  degenerative  changes  in  more 
or  less  marked  degree,  and  in  5 there  had  been  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  digits. 

In  7 cases  the  voice  was  affected,  being  husky  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and 
in  2 the  nose  was  sunken  ; in  neither  of  these  was  there  any  discharge  associated  with 
the  condition,  nor  was  there  any  history  of  syphilis. 

The  cases  consisted  of  8 males  and  7 females,  or  17'3  per  cent,  and  20'5  per 
cent,  respectively  on  the  total  male  and  female  inmates  of  the  Asylum. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from  16  to  54,  with  an  average  of  33 '8  for  the  total. 
The  date  of  attack  varied  from  3 years  to  40  years  of  age ; 5 cases  were  attacked  pre- 
vious to  10  years  of  age ; 3 between  10  and  20 ; 2 between  20  and  30 ; 4 between 
30  and  40 ; 1 at  40.  The  average  age  of  attack  was  20-2  years.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  ranged  from  5 to  24  years ; in  4 cases  it  was  beneath  10  years ; in 
8,  between  10  and  20  years ; in  3,  between  20  and  30.  The  average  duration  was 
13'66  years. 

In  6 cases,  or  40  per  cent.,  there  was  a history  of  disease  among  the  patients’ 

relatives.  In  1 both  parents  and  four  brothers  were  lepers,  in  2 the  father  was  a 

leper,  in  2 the  mother,  and  in  1 a son. 

In  14  of  the  cases  a history  of  the  initial  symptoms  was  obtained.  In  9 the 
disease  was  stated  to  have  begun  with  eruption  over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of 
the  body ; in  1 by  the  appearance  of  small  tubercles,  in  1 by  the  occurrence  of  a 

blister  over  one  of  the  hip  joints,  in  1 by  cracking  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the 

feet,  in  1 by  a similar  affection  accompanied  by  thickening  of  the  face,  and  in  1 by 
thickening  of  the  ears. 

The  blood  was  examined  in  13  cases.  In  7 it  appeared  to  be  quite  normal,  in 
4,  the  white  corpuscles  were  present  in  excess;  in  1,  excess  of  white  corpuscles  was 
associated  with  an  abundance  of  bioplastic  fragments  and  a soft  glutinous  condition  of 
the  red  corpuscles,  and  in  1 a similar  condition  of  the  red  corpuscles  was  the  only 
peculiarity.  In  1 case  bleeding  occurred  on  the  slightest  irritation  over  the  anaesthetic 
areas,  and  in  another  blood  could  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty. 

5. — Analysis  of  cases  in  the  Asyhbm  in  which  the  eruption  loas  the  most  marked 
feature — “ Eruptive  ” Leprosy. 


Although  it  is  questionable  whether  this  should  be  separated  as  a variety  from  one 
or  other  of  the  previous  categories,  seeing  that  the  eruption  seems  rather  to  constitute 
a symptom  common  to  the  previous  classes ; there  are,  at  the  same  time,  certain  cases 
in  which  this  symptom  is  of  such  marked  and  persistent  character  as  to  justify 
their  separation.  Four  cases  of  this  kind  were  met  with  among  the  inmates  of  the 
Almora  Asylum.  Of  these  three  were  males  and  one  a female. 

In  3 of  them  the  symptoms  associated  with  the  eruption  were  of  a markedly 
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aiiEEsthetic  nature,  whilst  in  the  fourth  the  ante.sthetic  was  of  very  limited  extent, 
and  the  eruption  had  a peculiar  aspect,  appearing  rsither  to  be  due  to  diffuse  tubercular 
deposits  of  minute  size,  varying  from  mere  points  to  the  size  of  sago-grains,  than  to  an 
eruption  of  the  nature  ordinarily  occurring  as  a symptom  of  leprosy.  In  the  remaining 
cases  the  eruption  consisted  of  irregularly  rounded  pale-coloured  patches,  more  or  less 
symmetrically  distributed  {vide  Plate  XXIX),  and  generally  bounded  by  slightly  elevated 
mEirgins  of  a faint  pinkish  hue.  The  skiu  over  such  patches  was,  as  a rule,  more  or  less 
distinctly  anmsthetic,  and  in  one  case  progressive  increase  in  the  degree  of  auEPsthesia 
could  be  clearly  determined  in  proceeding  from  their  margins  towards  the  centres. 

As  previously  mentioned,  anEPsthesia  was  very  extensive  in  3 of  the  cases, 
affecting  the  face,  the  entire  upper  and  lower  extremities  and  portions  of  the  trunk. 
In  the  fourth  case  it  was  confined  to  the  extremities  from  the  elbows  and  knees.  In 
none  of  the  cases  were  there  any  characteristic  tubercular  features  present. 

There  were  numerous  scars  along  the  extensor  surface  of  the  right  upper  extremity 
in  2 cases,  and  traces  of  burns  on  the  hand  of  a third.  The  skin  at  the  elbows 
in  one,  and  over  the  knees  in  another,  was  dry,  shrivelled  and  thrown  into  coarse  folds. 
Active  ulceration  existed  in  3 cases ; there  was  more  or  less  absorption  or  loss  of 
digits  in  all,  and  in  2 the  remaining  digits  were  strongly  contracted. 

The  blood  was  examined  microscopically  in  3 out  of  the  4 cases,  and  found 

to  be  perfectly  normal  in  appeExrauce. 

The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from  1.5  to  40,  with  an  averEige  of  30’25  years. 
The  earliest  age  of  attack  was  8,  the  latest  31  years;  1 occurred  previous  to  10 
years;  1 between  10  Eind  20;  1 between  20  and  30;  and  1 at  31.  The  average 

for  all  cases  was  20-25  years.  The  duration  ranged  from  5 to  16  ye:rrs,  that  of  2 
cases  being  beneEith  10  years,  that  of  the  others  between  10  and  20.  The  average 
WEIS  10  yeEirs. 

In  1 case  the  pEitient’s  mother  Eind  one  brother  were  lepers  ; in  the  rest  tlie 

occurrence  of  leprosy  among  relatives  was  denied. 

In  2 cases  the  disease  was  said  to  hsive  begun  with  the  appeanmee  of  patches 

of  eruption  over  the  body,  in  1 with  cracking  of  the  skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  in  1 no  history  could  be  obtained. 


6. — Analysis  of  the  features  common  to  all  the  forms  and  ?:arieties 
of  Leprosy  as  observed  in  the  Asylum. 

The  foregoing  chapters  constitute  a summEiry  of  the  symptoms  and  history 
obtained  by  a systematic  examination  of  the  various  forms  of  leprosy  in  the  Asylum, 
and  we  next  proceed  to  consider  some  questions  common  to  sill  of  them  as  VEirieties 
of  one  disease. 

The  following  table  shows  the  age  of  attack  of  all  cases  in  which  information 
could  be  obtained  on  the  point : — 
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TABLE  XI. 


Shotv'my  the  Age  of  Attach  in  all  the  forms  of  Leprosy. 


! 

Ma 

LES. 

1 Feiialks. 

Number  of 

Age  m 

Numljer  of 

Age  in 

1 Number  of 

! Age  in 

Number  of 

A^e  in 

cases. 

years. 

1 cases. 

years. 

1 

cases. 

years. 

cases. 

' years. 

1 5 

8 

3 

28 

1 

3 

20 

2 

9 

1 3 

30 

1 

8 

3 

22 

' 2 

10 

2 

31 

3 

9 

4 

25 

1 

11 

1 

32 

1 

11 

o i 

30 

1-2 

1 

33 

1 

12 

1 1 

31 

1 1 

18 

1 

36 

1 

18 

1 1 

32 

1 

14 

1 

38 

2 

10 

1 1 

83  1 

2 

10 

3 

40 

1 

17 

1 

87  ! 

4 

18 

1 

47 

1 

18 

1 

58 

8 

24 

1 

50 

1 

19 

1 

00 

2 

25 

1 

58 

1 

] 

20 

The  age  of  attack  among  the  79  cases  varied  from  3 to  60  years,  the 
average  being  23'73.  The  average  age  for  males  was  23’68,  that  for  females  23'79. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  average  age  of  attack  in  the  four  classes  of 
cases  compared  with  one  another,  and  with  the  average  for  the  total : — 

TABLE  XII. 


Average  Age  of  Attack  in  each  of  the  several  forms  of  Leprosy. 


Total. 

1 

Anfesthetic  cases. 

Tubercular  cases.  | 

Mixed  cases. 

Eruptive  cascs. 

23'78  yeans. 

26 '18  yeai's. 

18-90  years.  ; 

1 

20-2  years. 

20  "25  years.  j 

The  next  statement  shows  ages  of  attacks  according  to  decennial  periods : — 


TABLE  XIII. 


Occurrence  of  Attach  hi  Decennial  Periods. 


Decennial  Periods. 

Total  Lepers. 

Anaisthetic  cases. 

Tubercular  cases. 

Mixed  cases,  j 

Eruptive  cases. 

0 to  10  years  ... 

12 

5 

1 

5 1 

1 

10  to  20  ,, 

22 

12 

6 

3 

1 

20  to  80  ,, 

18 

12 

3 

2 

1 

30  to  40  

19 

13 

1 

4 

1 

4'lto  .50  „ 

4 

8 

0 

1 

0 

50  to  00  ,, 

3 

3 

(1 

0 

0 

00  to  70  „ 

1 1 1 

1 

The  above  figures,  although  obtained  from  a comparatively  small  number  of  cases, 
aie  generally  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  recorded  by  other  writers.  The 
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averages  show  that  the  average  date  of  attack  was  latest  in  pure  ainesthetic  cases, 
earliest  in  those  in  which  tubercular  symptoms  predominated,  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  intermediate  for  the  mixed  and  eruptive  cases.  The  climax  of 

amesthetic  cases  occurred  in  the  decennial  period  between  thirty  and  forty,  but 
the  number  of  cases  for  the  two  preceding  periods  was  almost  equal  to  it,  whilst  that 
in  the  two  following  ones  is  less  than  a quarter  as  great,  and  is  followed  by  the 
minimum  in  the  next.  In  the  tuberculated  form,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maximum 
occurred  in  the  second  decennial  period  ; the  number  furnished  by  the  third  is 
diminished  by  one-half,  and  is  followed  by  the  minimum  in  the  fourth  period.  The 
mixed  cases  are  more  equally  distributed,  but  the  numbers  show  two  maxima,  one 
in  the  first,  the  other  in  the  fourth  period,  probably  indicating  a division  of  the 
cases  into  two  sections,  one  in  which  the  ainesthetic,  the  other  in  which  the  tuber- 
cular element  predominated.  The  four  cases  of  eruptive  leprosy  are  equally  distributed 
over  the  first  four  decennial  periods. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  these  figures  regarding  the  age  of  attack  do  not 
correspond  with  those  derived  from  some  other  sources,  and  this  is  that,  in  regard 
to  average  age  of  attack  compared  with  sex,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a tendency  to 
earlier  attack  in  females  than  males.  On  the  contrary,  the  average  age  for  the  females 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  the  males.  That  this  average  is  not  fallacious,  but 
really  corresponded  with  a greater  tendency  to  early  attack  among  the  males,  is 
shown  by  the  following  statement  of  numbers  of  attacks  in  the  sexes  according  to 
decennial  periods: — 

TABLE  XIV. 


A(je  of  Attach  hi  the  Aa.les  and  Females  accordhuj  to  Decemiial  Periods. 


Decennial  Periods. 

Peucextage  or 
nirrEREx-i 

Attacks  at  the 
: Periods. 

Male  Lepers. 

Female  Lepers. 

0 to  10  years  ... 

15-5 

14-7 

10  „ 20  „ 

31T 

23-5 

20  „ :J0  ,,  

20-0 

26-4 

30  „ Il»  ,,  

20-0 

29-4 

40  „ 00  ,,  

8-8 

0-0 

50  „ 60  ,,  

4'4 

2-9 

60  „ 70  ,,  

0-0 

2-9 

The  phenomenon  in  the  present  instance  is  no  doubt  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  differences  in  the  percentage  of  males  and  females  suffering  from  amesthetic 
and  tuberculated  le})rosy,  for  the  percentage  of  females  for  the  former  was  70'o, 
and  that  of  the  males  was  only  do '5,  whilst  the  conditions  were  reversed  in  regard 
to  tubercular  leprosy,  20‘0  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  only  5'8  per  cent,  of  the 
females  suffering  from  it.  The  average  age  of  attack  for  females  in  the  anesthetic 
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form  was  less  than  that  for  males,  being  24*8  compared  with  27‘4,  which  tends  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

The  next  table  shows  the  duration  of  disease  : — 

TABLE  XV. 


Duration  of  Disease. 


M.vles. 

Fem/ 

ILES. 

Numbei’  of  ; 

Duration  in 

i 

Number  of 

nm-ivtion  in 

Numher  of 

Duration  in 

Number  of  ' 

Duration  in 

cases. 

years.  j 

oases. 

years. 

case-. 

years. 

_c.ases. 

years. 

3 

i 1 

3 

1.5 

2 

_ j 

1 

1 

r ■ ■ 

17 

1 

4 

10 

1 

4 

1 

18 

3 

6 

2 

17 

4 

5 

3 

20 

3 

7 

1 

18 

1 

0 

1 

22 

1 

8 

1 

19 

2 

7 1 

1 

23 

3 

9 

2 

20 

3 

8 

3 

24 

3 

10 

1 

21 

3 

9 

3 

25 

6 

1-2 

3 

23 

2 

10 

1 

27 

1 

13 

1 

32 

1 

15 

1 

29 

2 

14 

1 

40 

The  shortest  period  of  duration  was  one  year,  the  longest  forty  ; the  average 
for  all  cases  was  134i9  years  ; the  average  duration  for  males  was  13'66  and  that 
for  females  13' 73  years. 

The  following  are  the  average  periods  of  duration  in  each  form  of  disease 
compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  total  average : — 

TABLE  XVI. 


Averarje  Duration  of  the  different  forms  of  the  Disease. 
AVERAGE  DURATION  OF  THE  DISEASE  IN  YEARS. 


Total  Lepers. 

Aniesthetic  cases.  1 

Tubercular  cases. 

Mixed  cases. 

Eruptive  cases.  1 

1 

13-09 

15-22 

8-27 

13-60 

1 

10-0 

The  following  table  shows  periods  of  duration  according  to  decennial  periods  : - 


TABLE  XVII. 


Duration  of  the  several  forms  of  Leprosy  in  Decennial  Periods. 


Decennial  periods. 

Total  cases.  AnsustUetic  cases. 

Tubercular  cases. 

Mixed  cases. 

Eruptive  cases. 

II  to  10  year.s  ... 

30  10 

8 

4 

2 

10  .,  20  „ 

2S  1 5 

3 

8 

2 

20  „ 30  „ 

19  10 

0 

3 

0 

30  „ 40  „ 

1 1 

0 

0 

40  „ 50  „ 

' ' ‘ 

0 

0 

0 
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With  regard  to  the  question  of  duration,  tliese  tigures  are  of  course  very  insufficient, 
as  they  do  not  show  duration  to  the  termination  of  the  disease,  but  only  to  time 
of  examination.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  constitute  all  the  information  which 
is  at  present  attainable  on  the  subject  from  the  Almora  Asylum.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  information  regarding  the  date  of  attack  has  been  registered,  or  that 
the  cases  have  been  discriminated  according  to  the  form  of  disease,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  obtained  from  the  past  history  of  the  institution.  In  the  failure,  then,  of 
better  evidence  on  the  subject,  we  are  driven  to  take  the  length  of  residence  in 
the  Asylum.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  tubercular  leprosy  has  latterly 
increased  in  frequency  as  compared  with  the  anaesthetic  form  of  the  disease,  so  as 
to  have  caused  the  entrance  of  a disproportionate  number  of  cases  into  the  Asylum 
! within  recent  years,  and  none  that  there  is  a tendency  among  the  sufferers  from 

[ any  special  form  of  the  disease  to  desert  the  institution,  so  that  the  average  duration 

j of  cases  at  present  in  the  Asylum  probably  represents  the  actual  relations  existing 

I in  this  respect  between  the  various  forms  of  the  disease.  The  want  of  previous 

I records  is  more  likely  to  give  origin  to  serious  fallacy  in  attempting  to  calculate 

the  relative  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  the  different  forms  of  disease,  for  those 
of  the  latter  whose  duration  is  longest  are  likely  to  furnish  an  accumulation  of 
cases  of  survival  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  of  relative  prevalence  greater  than 
actually  exists. 

The  figures  as  they  stand  advance  evidence  of  their  correctness  by  agreeing 

with  those  obtained  in  other  places  in  showing  the  much  shorter  duration  of  the 
j tubercular  as  compared  with  the  anaesthetic  form. 

' In  regard  to  the  case  with  a duration  of  forty  years,  it  was  very  difficult  to 

i determine  whether  the  patient  was,  at  the  time  of  examination,  suffering  from 

1 actual  disease  or  only  from  the  effects  of  that  which  had  formerly  been  present ; save 

slight  ulceration  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  there  were  no  symptoms  but  those  ascribable 
to  former  nervous  injury  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  short  duration  of  the  eruptive 
cases  corresponds  with  the  initial  character  of  the  symptom  as  a manifestation  of  the 
disease. 

7. — The  evidence  ivhich.  the  Asylum  a.ffords  on  Contagion. 

The  theory  that  leprosy  is  a contagious  disease  has  in  recent  years  been  revived 
in  some  quarters,  and  a careful  inquiry  was  therefore  made  for  any  evidence  bearing 
on  the  point.  The  means  which  most  naturally  suggested  itself  for  doing  so  was 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  all  the  married  lepers,  for  were  the  result  of  this 
to  show  that  the  wives  or  husbands,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  lepers,  suffer  frequently 
ff-om  the  disease,  this  would  be  some  evidence  in  favour  of  contagion,  except  in 
I cases  in  which  the  marriage  was  demonstrated  to  be  one  contracted  between  lepers, 
or  in  which  there  was  a family  history  of  leprosy  for  both  the  contracting  parties. 
Even  with  these  limitations,  evidence  of  this  nature  collected  in  a district  in  which 
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leprosy  is  endemic  would  be  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  the  possibility  of  remote 
hereditary  taint  or  even  of  de  .novo  development  of  the  disease  would  remain.  In 
the  present  instance,  as  will  be  seen,  we  are  fortunately  not  obliged  to  enter  into 
such  considerations. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  numbers  of  male  and  female  married  lepers 
and  of  the  condition  of  their  husbands  and  wives : — 

TABLE  XVIII. 


Condition  of  Wives  and  Husbands  of  Married  Lepers. 


MALES. 

FEMALES. 

No. 

State  of  Wife. 

Remaeks. 

No. 

St.ite  of  Husband. 

Remakes. 

Alive  or  dead. 

Leprous. 

Non- 

1 Leprous.  1 

Alive  or  dead. 

1 Leprous.  | 

1 Non- 
1 Leprous.  I 

1 

Alive  ... 

0 

1 

1 

Alive 

0 

1 

i 2 

0 

1 

2 

,, 

0 

1 

Married  as  a cliikl. 

1 3 

0 

1 

3 

Dead  ... 

0 

1 

)> 

4 

0 

1 

4 

Alive  ...  ... 

0 

1 

.5 

1 

0 

Married  to  a leper- 

5 

,,  

0 

1 

woman  in  Asylum. 

6 

2.  1st  alive,  2nd 

1 

1 

'2nd  marriage  in  Asy- 

6 

Dead  ... 

1 

„ ,, 

dead. 

lum. 

7 

Alive  ... 

1 

7 

2.  1st  alive,  2nd 

1 

1 

8 

0 

1 

dead. 

0 

1 

8 

2.  Both  alive... 

1 

1 

10 

0 

1 

9 

Dead 

0 

1 

1 

0 

„ ,, 

10 

1 alive  ... 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

11 

Alive  ... 

1 

0 

Married  in  Asylum. 

13 

1 alive,  2 dead 

0 

3 

Thrice  married,  all 

12 

2.  1st  alive,  2nd 

1 

1 

2nd  marriage  in  Asy- 

wives nou-lepi'ous. 

dead. 

lum. 

' 14 

1 ditto 

0 

1 

13 

2 alive 

1 

1 

tj  ,, 

15 

1 alive,  1 dead 

1 

1 

1st  wife  alive,  2nd 

14 

1 

1 

M ,, 

marriage  in  Asylum. 

15 

Alive  ... 

0 

I 

16 

Alive  ... 

0 

1 

16 

Dead  ... 

1 

0 

17 

Dead 

0 

1 

17 

,, 

0 

1 

18 

Alive  ... 

0 

1 

18 

Alive  ... 

0 

1 

19 



1 

0 

Married  in  Asylum. 

19 

0 

1- 

20 

1 

0 

„ ,, 

20 

„ 

0 

1 

21 

Dead 

0 

1 

21 

Dead 

0 

1 

22 

Alive 

0 

1 

22 

2 alive... 

1 

1 

„ „ 

23 

0 

1 

23 

Dead 

0 

1 

24 

” 7 !!. 

0 

1 

24 

2 aUve  ... 

1 

1 

If  »» 

25 

1 

0 

„ ,, 

25 

Dead 

0 

1 

26 

Alive  ... 

0 

1 

27 

Dead 

0 

Total  25 

8 

20 

The  eight  lepers  were 

27 

10 

25 

Nine  out  of  the  ten 

married  in  Asylum. 

leprous  husbands 

were  married  in 

Asylum. 

Of  the  .52  lepers  married,  18  had  le])rous  wives  or  husbands,  but  as  17  of 
these  marriages  were  contracted  between  lepers  in  the  Asylum,  there  remains  only 
one  case  in  which  the  possibility  of  contagion  is  to  be  considered,  and  certainly  this 
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isolated  instance  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  any  trustworthy  evidence,  as  in 
an  endemic  area  the  possibility  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  marriages  between 
predisposed  parties  must  always  exist. 

The  history  of  the  Asylum  furnishes  no  other  evidence  in  favour  of  contagion  ; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  attendants  or  others  employed  about  the  institution  ■ or  of 
i those  in  any  way  connected  with  it  having  suffered  from  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
S in  any  way.  * 

\ 8. — The  evidence  tvidch  the  histories  of  the  inmates  afford  on  the  inffaence 

I of  heredity. 

; We  next  come  to  the  question  of  heredity  of  the  disease.  The  inmates  of  this 

I Asylum  belonging  to  more  or  less  localised  hill  communities  offer  greater  facilities 

I for  the  elucidation  of  this  subject  than  the  inmates  of  similar  asylums  in  the  plains, 
seeing  that  the  former  have  usually  more  definite  information  than  the  latter 
concerning  their  present  and  ancestral  relatives.  On  this  account,  therefore,  the 
I information  which  we  have  obtained  from  these  people  regarding  the  influence  of 

; heredity  in  the  propagation  of  leprosy  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  of  more  than 

ordinary  trustworthiness. 

I Table  XIX  shows  the  number  of  lepers  with  leprous  relatives,  with  the  degree 

of  relationship  in  each  instance. 

I We  thus  obtain  unequivocal  information  that  of  the  eighty  lepers  in  the  Asylum 

at  present,  28,  or  35  per  cent.,  had  one  or  more  leprous  relatives.  This  per- 
centage gives  a proportion  140  times  greater  than  the  percentage  of  lepers  to 
' the  total  population  of  the  district,  and  allowing  the  fullest  play  to  the  possible 

influence  of  similarity  of  external  conditions,  points  to  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
i by  families  and  therefore  to  hereditary  predisposition.  The  circumstance  that  in 

2 of  the  4 cases  in  which  both  parents  were  leprous,  the  total  number  of  leprous 
relatives  was  greater  than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  in  fact  furnished  nearly  a fourth 
of  the  total  of  leprous  relatives  for  the  28  cases,  also  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

1 It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  many  of  the  inmates  had  not  for 

years  past  learnt  anything  of  the  individual  histories  of  the  various  members  of  their 
tamilies,  so  that  this  circumstance  (in  addition  to  the  paucity  of  precise  information 
regarding  the  particular  ailments  of  distant  relatives,  common  to  all  families)  tends 
to  show  that  even  this  high  ratio  under-states  the  actual  proportion  of  leprous  kindred. 

* Among  the  cases  reported  to  the  College  of  Pli3'siciaiis  in  support  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease 
there  is  one  quoted  on  the  authority  of  a Native  Suh-Assistant  Surgeon,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  two  men,  who 
acted  as  durwans,  i.e..  gate-keepers,  at  the  Almora  Asylum,  were  attacked  by  leprosy  whilst  so  employed. 
[•‘  Report  on  Leprosy  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ; ” London,  18(17,  page  141.] 

On  referring  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Institution,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Budden.  for  information  on  the  point, 
we  have  been  informed  that  the  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  in  question  ••  knew  nothing  about  the  Asylum  ; and  the 
statement,”  writes  Mr.  Budden,  " has  no  foundation  whatever.  Nothing  of  the  kind  reported  has  over  occurred 
in  the  Asylum  since  I took  charge  of  it  in  1851.” 
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TABLE  XIX. 

Leyers  with  Leprous  Relatives. 


NATURE  OF  RELATIONSHIP. 


Number. 

Both. 

Pakekts 

Father 

Mother. 

j Brothers. 

Sisters. 

c 

02 

Daughters. 

Other  Relations. 

Total  Relations 
affected  with 
Leprosy. 

1 

1 

... 

4 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

5 

.5 

1 

(j 

1 

1 

1 

S 

T 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1 

... 

1 

10 

1 

! - 

1 

11 

1 •- 

1 

... 

1 

12 

... 

1 

... 

1 

13 

1 

1 

Mother’s  brother 

3 

14 

1 

1.5 

1 I 

1 

Mother’s  brother 

3 

16 

1 

1 

I 

1 

18 

... 

Father’s  brother 

1 

19 

1 

2(1 

Mother’s  brother 

1 

21 

Father’s  father ... 

1 

22 

Sister’s  child  ... 

1 

23 

1 

1 

24 

1 

25 

1 

] 

26 

1 

1 

2 

27 

4 

4 

28 

1 

Total  ...  28  j 

4 

3 

10 

13 

2 

5 

' 

48 

The  figures  in  the  table  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a strongly  marked 
tendency  in  the  disease  to  follow  the  female  line  of  descent.  Of  the  1 7 

persons  born  of  leprous  parents,  both  parents  were  affected  in  4 instances.  The 

father  alone  was  leprous  in  3,  whereas  the  mother  alone  was  leprous  in  no 

less  than  10 — giving  percentages  of  23'5,  17'6,  and  58'8  respectively  on  the  total 
17  cases.  Taking  all  cases  in  which  parents  or  parents’  relatives  are  affected, 

we  find  10  cases  in  which  the  father  or  father’s  relatives  are  leprous,  and  17  in 
which  the  disease  was  present  on  the  maternal  side. 

Nineteen  of  the  28  cases  with  leprous  relatives  were  males  and  9 females. 
Of  the  former  there  were  9 cases  in  which  the  father  or  father’s  relatives  were 
affected,  12  in  which  the  mother  or  mother's  relatives,  7 cases  in  which 

brothers’,  and  2 cases  in  which  a sister  or  sister’s  relatives  were  leprous  : among  the 
latter,  the  father  was  affected  in  1 instance,  the  mother  in  5,  a brother  and 
sister  in  1 and  a son  in  1 ; among  the  males,  there  were  15  cases  in  which  male 
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relatives  and  10  in  which  female  relatives  were  affected.  Among  the  female 
lepers,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  4 cases  in  which  male  and  6 in  which 
female  relatives  were  affected.  The  above  figures  are  too  limited  in  amount  to  form 
definite  conclusions  from,  but  they  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  in  the  disease  to  adhere  by  preference  to  one  or  other  sex  in  a leprous 
family. 

The  special  conditions  favouring  the  development  of  the  disease  in  the  pre- 
disposed is  a matter  for  further  inquiry.  The  data  attainable  from  the  examination 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  did  not  throw  much  light  on  the  point.  The  disease, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  these  cases,  would  not  appear  to  be  specially 
prevalent  among  any  particular  class  of  the  community,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
state  ment : — 

TABLE  XX. 


Leprosy  in  relation  to  Caste. 


Caste. 

No.  of  cases  in  the  Asylum. 

Dome  ... 

39 



3(1 

Brahman 

1 

Buuijali 

1 

Christian 

1 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Kumaon  virtually  consist  of  two  classes  only — Rajputs  and 
Domes,  the  former  representing  an  Ai-yan  population,  the  latter  the  aboidginal  people 
— whilst  other  classes  are  only  very  sparingly  represented,  the  evidence,  such  as  it 
is,  is  in  favour  of  impartial  distribution  of  the  disease. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  occupation  in  connection  with  the  etiology  of 
leprosy  will  be  considered  on  a future  occasion. 

9. — -The  number  of  Children  born  in  the  Asylum.,  in  connection  with  the 
statistics  of  the  disease  in  the  District. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  heredity,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to 
the  risk  of  an  increase  of  the  leper  population  of  a district,  the  number  and 

♦ According  to  the  Census  Report  of  the  North-West  Provinces  (1873)  the  composition  of  the  Hindu 
population  of  the  district  of  Kumaon  in  regard  to  caste  is  as  follows  : — • 

Brahmans  (a)  25’4  ; Rajputs  42'6  ; Buuiyahs  0'8;  other  Hindu  castes  3T2  = 100. 

(a)  ■'  Among  the  lower  ranks  of  Brahmans,  great  latitude  is  taken  in  regard  to  labour,  food,  etc.,  and 

their  claim  to  the  distinction  of  that  caste  is,  in  consequence,  little  recognised  ; the  mass  of  the  laboiuing 
population  from  similar  causes  have  still  less  pretension  to  the  designation  of  Rajputs  which  they  assume. 
The  Domes  are,  of  course,  outcasts,  and  to  them  are  left  the  whole  of  the  inferior  trades, — those  of 
carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  miners,  musicians,  etc., — and  by  them  also  are  performe<l  the  most  menial 
offices.” — ‘‘Statistical  Sketch  of  Kumaon,"  by  G.  W.  Trail. — Aaiatic  Researches,  Vol.  XVI. 
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condition  of  the  children  of  the  lepers  in  the  Asylum  was  carefully  inquired  into. 
The  following  table  is  a summary  of  the  information  thus  obtained  : — 

TABLE  XXL 

Tohle,  sliowin;/  the  cmulition  of  the  Children  (101)  of  51  0/  the  leprous 
inmates  of  the  Asyhim. 


No.  of 

leper-parent. 

Males. 

No.  Of 

leper-parent. 

Females.  ' 

Number  ol 
children. 

Condition  of  children. 

Number  of 
children. 

Condition  of  children.  ! 

1 

Healthy  ; alive. 

1 

1 

Healthy. 

2 

1 

„ ,, 

2 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 dead. 

4 

0 

5 

2 

Alive  ; healthy.  Born  in 

5 

0 

Asylum. 

6 

2 

1 dead  ; 1 alive,  healthy. 

6 

2 

Dead.  By  marriage  at  home. 

P>y  marriage  in  Asylum. 

7 

0 

7 

1 

Healthy.  Born  in  Asylum. 

8 

1 

Alive  ; healthy. 

8 

2 

Healthy  ; 1 born  in  A.sylum, 

1 at  home. 

9 

3 

O .1 

9 

6 

2 dead,  4 healthy. 

in 

1. 

Dead. 

10 

7 

5 dead  ; all  born  at  home. 

11 

o' 

11 

0 

1 dead  ; all  horn  at  home  ; 

4 healthy. 

12 

3 

Alive  ; healthjc 

12 

5 

Healthy. 

13 

0 

13 

0 

7 dead. 

14 

2 

14 

1 

4 leprous.  Husband  a leper.  [ 

15 

1 

Dead. 

15 

8 

Healthy. 

16 

4 

Healthy. 

16 

9 

4 dead,  4 healthy.  i 

17 

1 

„ 

17 

2 

1 „ 1 „ 

18 

1 

„ 

18 

8 

1 4 ,,  ! 

19 

0 

19 

2 

3 „ 2 „ , 

20 

0 

20 

5 

Dead.  ! 

21 

0 

21 

5 

Healthy.  | 

22 

0 

22 

3 

23 

1 

Healthy. 

23 

1 

! 

24 

1 

„ 

24 

0 

25 

0 

25 

2 

1 dead,  1 alive  : healthy. 

26 

4 

Healthy. 

27 

2 

1 leprous. 

Total  25 

27 

23  alive — 0 leprous,  4 dead. 

Total  27 

46  alive — 5 leprous,  30  dead. 

From  this  table  we  learn  that  the  52  married  lepers  in  the  Asylum  have 
produced  a total  of  101  children.  The  numbers  as  stated  in  the  table 

are  103,  but  a deduction  of  two  has  to  be  made,  as  two  are  entered  in 

both  columns,  being  the  offspring  of  marriages  in  the  Asylum.  Of  these  69 
are  alive.  These  52  lepers  have  contributed  a permanent  addition  of  17, 
or  32 '6  per  cent.,  to  the  population  under  review  ; for  52  of  the  children 

must  be  deducted  as  merely  replacing  their  parents,  so  that  the  possible  in- 
crease of  lepers  due  to  them  is  17.  It  is,  however,  extremely  unlikely  that  all 
the  children  should  live,  or  that  all  that  live  should  turn  ont  leprous,  so  that  the 
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probability  of  actual  increase  is  almost  nil.  The  foregoing  table  shows,  that  the 
mortality  among  the  offspring  of  lepers  is  very  high.  39'4  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  female  lepers  is  seen  to  have  succumbed  at  an  early  age,  or  33‘6  per  cent,  when 
the  mortality  of  the  juvenile  offspring  of  both  the  male  and  the  female  lepers  is 
estimated  ; it  is  therefore  probable  that  a considerable  proportion  of  those  still  living 
! will  be  short-lived.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  5 cases  of  leprosy  have  manifested 

j themselves  among  the  children,  and  of  these  1 is  dead,  so  that  only  4 of  the 

; leper  parents  have  been  substituted  as  yet  by  leper  children,  leaving  an  excess  of 
48  to  be  accounted  for.  The  proportion  of  lepers  among  these  children  is 

1 very  small,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  still  beneath 
I the  age  at  which  the  disease  usually  manifests  itself.  At  the  same  time  many 

I others  are  adults,  manifest  no  indications  of  leprosy,  are  married,  and  have  apparently 
healthy  children. 

; Our  figures  seem  to  suggest  that  another  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration 

I in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  risk  of  increase  in  the  leper  population,  and  this  is 
the  very  small  number  of  children  produced  by  the  majority  of  the  leprous 

i parents. 

In  connection  with  this  point,  it  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  how  much  smaller 
a number  of  children  is  to  be  credited  to  the  male  than  to  the  female  lepers, 

I the  absolute  numbers  being  27  and  76  respectively,  and  the  averages  of 

children  to  families  being  U08  in  one  case  and  2'8  in  the  other,  or  after 
deducting  those  cases  in  which  both  parents  were  lepers,  H)  and  2'8  respectively. 
A third  of  the  male  married  lepers  have  no  offspring.  So  far  as  the  evi- 

dence goes,  the  total  number  contributed  to  the  population  by  the  female  lepers 
is  about  70  per  cent,  in  excess  of  that  contributed  by  the  males.  As  a set-off  to 
this,  however,  the  table  shows  that  about  24  per  cent,  more  of  the  children  born 
to  female  lepers  died  than  of  the  children  born  to  male  lepers, 
t If  the  figures  really  mean  the  actual  occurrence  of  larger  families  where  the 

female  than  where  the  male  parent  is  leprous,  several  explanations  of  the  pheno- 
menon suggest  themselves.  It  appears  probable  that  the  age  at  which  the  disease 
is  developed  exerts  an  important  influence.  It  cannot,  however,  act  directly  to  any 
r great  extent,  for,  as  a general  rule,  we  know  that  the  disease  tends  to  be 

developed  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  the 

inequality  in  the  age  of  the  parents  which  appears  likely  to  tell  on  the  number 
[ of  children.  In  this  country  there  is  often  such  great  disparity  between  the  ages  of 
men  and  their  wives  that,  allowing  the  age  for  the  manifestation  of  disease  to  be 
1 practically  alike  for  both,  the  females  have  a much  longer  time  previous  to  its  advent 
I in  which  to  produce  children  than  the  males  have. 

That  the  age  of  manifestation  of  the  disease  really  does  influence  the  numbers 
of  children  in  one  way  or  other  is  supported  by  the  facts  recorded  in  the  following 
table,  wliich  shows  the  ages  at  which  the  parents  became  leprous  and  the  numbers 
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of  children  in  the  family.  The  cases  of  leper-marriages  in  the  Asylum  have  been 
excluded,  as  well  as  one  in  which  the  age  of  attack  in  the  parent  was  unknown  ; — 

TABLE  XXII. 


Age  of  Attach  and  Number  of  Children  of  Married  Leyers. 


M.vles. 

Females.  | 

Age  of  attack 

No.  of 

Age  of  attack 

No.  of 

Age  of  attack 

No.  of 

Age  of  attack 

No.  of  1 

(years). 

children. 

(years). 

children. 

(years). 

children. 

(years). 

children,  j 

24 

1 

32 

2 

16 

0 

30 

8 

2,5 

1 

38 

0 

10 

0 

30 

8 

25 

0 

40 

0 

22 

0 

30 

5 

2(i 

1 

40 

0 

22 

0 

30 

1 

28 

4 

40 

3 

22 

1 

31 

4 

30 

1 

47 

1 

25 

2 

32 

2 

30 

1 

50 

3 

25 

2 

35 

2 

31 

2 

58 

1 

30 

5 

58 

5 

60 

9 1 

1 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  these  figures  lies  iu  the  fact  that  they  appear 
to  supply  a means  of,  in  a great  degree,  explaining,  for  this  country  at  all  events, 
the  apparent  preference  of  the  disease  to  follow  the  female  line  of  descent.  The 
tendency  to  follow  the  female  line  is  possibly,  however,  also,  partially  due  in 
many  districts,  such  as  Kumaon,  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  tuberculated  form 
of  lepro.sy  among  males  than  females — that  form  usually  appearing  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  anaesthetic. 

Keturning  to  the  question  of  increase  in  the  leper  population,  we  must,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion,  endeavour  to  obtain  further  information  as 
to  tlie  number  of  children  born  in  other  leper  families  and  the  proportion  of  them 
who  become  leprous.  The  only  data  at  our  disposal  in  the  present  instance  consist 
of  those  furnished  by  the  family  history  of  those  of  the  lepers  whose  parents 
were  leprous.  Seventeen  such  cases  exist,  and  the  particulars  of  these  are  embodied 
in  Table  XXIII. 

We  have  here  17  leprous  families  containing  21  leprous  parents  giving  68 
children,  of  whom  27  are  leprous.  This  is  a larger  proportion  of  children,  and  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  leprous  children,  than  is  given  by  the  other  set  of 
cases  (Table  XXI),  where,  reckoning  all  those  cases  in  which  those  married  are  both 
lepers,  and  allowing  for  the  cases  appearing  in  both  columns,  we  have  52  lepers 
with  101  children,  and  5 leprous  children.  The  numerical  data  before  us,  illustrating 
the  extent  to  which  a manifestly  leprous  parent  may  determine  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease  in  his  own  immediate  offspring,  may  be  thus  summarised: — To  79 
leprous  persons  169  children  were  born;  34  of  these  are  known  to  have  died 
prematurely.  Among  the  remaining  135  children  leprosy  has  already  manifested  itself 
in  32  cases,  or  in  23’7  per  cent.,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number.  This,  too. 
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TABLE  XXII  r. 

Table  showinr/  the  number  of  Children  and  of  Leprous  Children  in  17  Families 
in  which  one  or  both  Parents  were  leprous. 


No. 

Parents.  1 

No.  of  Ohilrtren. 

No.  of  Leprous  Children. 

Both.  ; 

in 

5 

2 

„ i 

3 

1 

■3 

•1 

1 

7 

4 

4 1 

Father. 

2 

1 

6 : 

5 

1 

7 ^ 

5 

1 

s i 

Mother. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

10 

3 

2 

11 

4 

1 

12 

2 

1 

13 

2 

1 

14 

4 

1 

1.5 

2 

1 

16 

6 

1 

i 

4 

17 

1 -21 

i 68 

'll 

doubtless  materially  understates  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  which  may 
ultimately  occur  among  them,  as  the  majority  of  the  children  ai’e  below  the  average 
age  at  which  the  disease  manifests  itself.  Nevertheless,  when  we  take  into  consi- 
deration the  comparatively  small  families  which  lepers  have  and  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  children,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  contribution  to  the  leprous 
community  will  in  the  present  instance  do  more  than  replace  the  numbers  of  the 
present  generation.  Indeed,  the  figures  which  are  before  us  may  be  worked  out 
to  show  an  actual  decrease,  but  we  consider  the  number  of  cases,  with  regard  to 
which  we  possess  accurate  information,  too  small  to  form  the  ground  of  practical 
generalisations. 

Taking  all  the  information  attainable  from  these  figures,  there  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  no  great  risk  of  increase  to  the  leper  population  of  Kumaon  as  far  as  the 
disease  is  dependent  on  heredity  for  its  multiplication. 

Since  the  year  1866,  from  which  period  only  trustworthy  data  are  available  from 
the  registers  of  the  Asylum,  7 births  have  occurred  in  the  institution.  The  total 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Asylum  during  the  period  have  been  114  males  and  61 
females ; and  as  until  the  present  year  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  separation  of 
the  sexes  beyond  giving  them  separate  sleeping  compartments,  and  no  supervision 
specially  designed  with  the  object  of  keeping  them  apart,  the  very  small  ratio  of 
births  is  very  remarkable,  and  must  mainly,  at  all  events,  be  credited  to  the  influence 
of  the  disease.  Between  1866  and  1871,  moreover,  31  marriages  we-re  contracted 

33 
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between  male  and  female  lepers  under  the  sanction  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
institution.  In  29  of  these  marriages  no  children  were  produced  ; 2 were  fruitful  to 
the  extent  of  two  children  each. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a very  interesting  experiment  is  now  in  progress 
at  Almora.  There  are  at  present  in  the  orphanage  12  children  of  lepers  now  or 
formerly  inmates  of  the  Asylum.  The  total  number  of  such  children  who  have  been 
admitted  into  the  orphanage  is  14,  but  of  these  1 has  died,  and  another,  a girl  of 
twenty-two,  has  now  left  the  orphanage,  is  married  and  has  children — healthy  to  all 
appearances.  Of  the  12  remaining,  7 were  born  in  the  Asylum  of  two  leprous 
parents,  5,  the  offspring  of  one  leprous  and  one  healthy  parent,  were  born  in  the 
villages  to  which  their  parents  belonged.  Their  ages  range  from  19  to  5 years; 
their  health  and  general  condition  is  excellent,  and  as  yet  they  show  no  signs  of 
leprosy.  The  experiment  is  as  yet  imperfect,  but  it  is  capable  of  affording  very 
valuable  information  if  the  future  history  of  the  children  be  carefully  noted.  They 
have  been  removed  from  the  surroundings  under  which  the  disease  manifested  itself 
in  their  parents,  have  been  well  fed  and  carefully  attended  to,  and  their  subsequent 
history  cannot  but  throw  light  on  the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  heredity 
can  exert  itself,  or  may  be  modified  and  kept  in  abeyance  by  ameliorated  conditions 
of  life. 

10. — Practical  suggestions. 

So  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  appears  then,  that,  even  allowing  for  a certain 
proportion  of  imported  cases,  any  risk  of  rapid  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  leprosy 
in  Kumaon  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
contagion  and  none  of  a rapid  increase  of  cases  due  to  hereditary  influences. 
Whilst,  however,  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  remains  as  high  as  it  is,  there  is 
ample  reason  for  determined  effort  to  ascertain  by  what  laws  this  prevalence  is 
regulated  and  by  what  practical  measures  it  may  be  diminished. 

The  means  for  affecting  this  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in  attempts  at  forcible 
repression  of  the  disease,  such  as  the  compulsory  imprisonment  of  lepers  in  Asylums. 
Quite  apart  from  the  objections  founded  on  the  tyranny  involved  in  any  such 
measures,  there  are  other  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  carrying 
them  effectually  out.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  confine  those  suffering 
from  developed  disease,  but  all  those  who  might  in  any  degree  be  supposed  to  be 
hereditarily  disposed  towards  it,  would  have  also  to  be  secured.  It  would,  in  truth 
be  even  more  important  to  secure  the  latter,  for,  from  the  present  evidence,  there 
appears  to  be  only  a very  small  number  of  children  born  to  confirmed  lepers.  But 
had  all  those  predisposed  to  be  secured,  how  and  by  whom  could  the  existence  of 
predisposition  be  determined?  In  the  case  of  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  for  how  long — for  how  many  generations,  the  disposition  may  be  transmitted 
without  giving  any  ostensible  sign  of  its  presence,  but  capable  under  certain  circum- 
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stances  of  giving  origin  to  tlie  development  of  disease.  How,  then,  is  the  absence 
or  disappearance  of  predisposition  to  be  determined? 

That  Asylums,  properly  so  called,  are  very  useful  and  desirable  institutions  in 
districts  where  chronic  diseases  like  leprosy  prevail,  is  just  as  true  as  that  prisons 
ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  them.  By  their  means  a shelter  is  secured  for  the 
patients  where  they  may  be  benefited  by  treatment,  and  where  they,  in  many  cases, 
are  certainly  saved  from  much  suffering;  where  the  phenomena  of  disease  may  be 
studied,  and  the  effects  of  curative  means  tested.  By  their  means,  moreover,  the 
existence  of  a large  amount  of  miserable  beggary  in  a district  may  be  avoided 
Such  institutions  are,  beyond  doubt,  calculated  to  do  very  great  good,  and  deserve 
all  support  and  encouragement  so  long  as  such  support  does  not  relieve  the  relatives 
of  the  diseased  from  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  sick— so  long  as  their 
existence  does  not  afford  an  encouragement  to  people  to  profit  by  the  misfortune  of 
their  relatives  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  our  investigation  during  the  present  year.  They 
have,  at  all  events,  served  to  clear  the  way  for  further  work,  and  to  point  out  the 
direction  to  be  followed  in  more  detailed  local  inquiry.* 


SUMMARY. 

A BRIEF  recapitulation  of  the  principal  points  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
this  our  first  report  regarding  leprosy  may  be  of  use  to  such  readers  as  have  not 
sufficient  time  to  study  the  question  in  detail.  It  must,  however,  be  premised  that 
any  digest  relating  to  such  an  obscure  subject  is  necessarily  attended  with  more  risk 


■ The  results  of  our  inquiries  hitherto  regarding  leprosy  correspond  closely  with  a similar  inquiry  very 
ecently  earned  out  in  bicily  by  Dr.  Profeta.  We  have  already,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report.  referrU  to  this 
investigation,  but  as  we  have  not  seen  any  account  of  these  researches  in  any  English  journal  we  subioin  a short 

114  cases  of  leprosy  in  Sicily-80  men  and  34  women.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  he  was  able  to  trace  th5 
drsease  to  inhentance-in  a few  instances  he  had  to  trace  the  malady  in  relatives  four  times  removed  In  no 
instance  was  there  any  evidence  of  contagion,  although  22  of  the  lepers  had  lived  with  their  fam’ilies  for 
iHtiny  y6Ers. 

Children  who  had  been  suckled  by  leprous  women  had  not,  apparently,  been  infected  thereby  nor  had 
re-vaMuiation  with  lymph  obtained  from  leprous  persons  been  shown  to  transmit  the  disease  ‘ (It  is  not 
mentioned  how  long  a period  has  since  elapsed.)  The  inference  that  lepro.sy  may  be  dependent  in  some  way  on  a 
fish  diet  IS  not  (as^  mentioned  in  a previous  page)  supported  by  experience  in  SicUy,  seeing  that  the  disease 
pievails  among  the  inland  population  to  a greater  extent  than  along  the  coast;  nor  do  poverty,  want  and  filth 
seem  to  exercise  important  influence  as  factors,  for  the  disease  is  even  more  prevalent  amina  the  well-to-do 
classes  : and,  least  of  all  could  the  disease  be  attributed  to  malaiial  influences.  So  that  the  author  has  come  to 

ml  Si  cTl-t  T --rT  ^ ^ ^^certained  etiological  agent  in  its  propagation-“  So  dass  in  der  That  nur 

die  Brbhchkeit  als  atiologisches  Moment  iibrig  bleibt.” 

Of  the  114  persons,  h were  affected  at  ages  ranging  from  7 to  10  years ; 26,  at  11  to  20  years  ; 39  at  21  to  30 
years  ; 22,  at  31  to  40  years  ; 11,  at  41  to  50  years  ; and  in  7 cases  the  disease  was  not  manifested  until  the 
persons  had  reached  ages  ranging  from  51  to  65  years.  The  duration  of  the  disease,  taking  the  averao-e  of  all  the 
cases,  was  13  years,  the  minimum  being  3 years  and  the  maximum  40.  Both  the  tuberculated  and  anEerthetic' 
oims  of  leprosy  occur  in  Sicily,  the  latter  form  being  somewhat  more  common  than  the  former— Virchow  and 
llirsch  s Jahreshrricht  uher  die  ge.mmmti-n  Medicin.—^.  Jahrgang,  Band  I.  Abth.  2.  S.  431  : Berlin,  1876. 
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of  misinterpretation  than  a detailed  report  where  all  the  qualifying  circumstances  of 
any  set  of  deductions  can  be  produced. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  although  leprosy  was  known  to  prevail  in  Hindostan 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  comparatively  little  was  known  regarding  its 
precise  localisation  in  the  different  provinces  until  the  general  census  of  1872  was  taken. 
Not  only  was  the  comparative  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  various  districts  all  over 
British  India  ascertained  at  that  period,  but  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  something 
approaching  to  a fair  estimate  of  the  aggregate  leprous  population  of  the  country 
also  became  practicable.  According  to  these  census  returns,  there  are  some  99,000 
lepers  in  the  territories  under  British  rule,  yielding  a proportion  of  54  lepers  to  every 
100,000  of  the  entire  population,  or  (taking  the  actual  figures  in  the  first  Table)  1 leper 
to  every  1,845  persons.  Of  the  aggregate  number  about  one-eighth  is  contributed  by 
certain  districts,  each  of  not  less  than  100,000  in  population,  furnishing  a ratio  nearly 
five  times  higher  than  the  average  ratio  for  the  whole  of  India.  In  these  districts 
there  is  a leper  to  every  384  persons  instead  of  to  1,845.  Should  these  latter  data  be 
verified  on  more  close  observation,  an  important  step  will  have  been  made  towards 
solving  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question  in  a practical  manner,  as  such  a 
phenomenon  must  depend  either  on  peculiar  local  or  hereditary  conditions. 

One  of  these  abnormally  affected  localities  forms  the  subject  of  a special  report 
on  this  occasion,  viz..,  the  district  of  Kumaon.  Roughly  speaking,  it  contains  1,000 
lepers.  This  yields  a proportion  equivalent  to  something  over  250  per  100,000  of  the 
population,  or,  calculating  on  the  actual  figures  of  the  estimate,  1 leper  to  about  every 
388  individuals  (vide  Table  V,  page  449).  With  the  object  of  mitigating  the  sufferings 
of  at  least  a portion  of  this  unfortunate  class,  the  Commissioner,  Sir  Henry  Ramsay, 
has  founded  an  asylum  at  Almora  with  accommodation  for  over  a hundred  lepers. 

The  inmates  of  this  Asylum  formed  the  subject  of  a series  of  clinical  observations, 
the  details  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

Eighty  lepers  were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  ; 49  proved  to  be  cases  in 
which  anaesthesia  presented  the  most  prominent  feature;  12  in  which  the  presence 
of  tubercles  in  the  skin  was  the  most  marked  peculiarity ; in  15  cases  the  two  former 
conditions  were  so  equally  evident  that  they  were  classified  as  “mixed;”  and  in  4 
cases  an  eruption  formed  the  most  pronounced  symptom.  The  ratios  which  these 
yield  agree  generally  with  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  varieties  of  the  disease 
have  been  observed  to  occur  in  other  countries  . 

The  average  age  at  which  the  onset  of  the  disease  was  observed  was  found  to 
be  between  23  and  24  years ; even  the  decimals  obtained  by  calculating  averages  in 
the  case  of  male  and  female  lepers  were  found  to  be  almost  identical.  There  was, 
however,  a range  of  from  3 years  to  60.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was  nearly 
14  years.  The  form  in  which  anaesthesia  was  the  prevailing  feature  was  the  most 
chronic,  the  average  duration  of  the  “ tuberculated  ” cases  being  shorter  by  nearly 
six  years. 
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The  history  of  the  Asylum  gives  no  support  to  the  doctrine  that  leprosy  is  a 
contagious  disease,  but  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  reverse  has  been  stated 
with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Asylum,  but  it  will  have  been  seen,  from  the  information 
elicited,  that  not  the  slightest  foundation  existed  for  such  a statement. 

But  with  reference  to  the  probable  influence  of  heredity  in  the  propagation  of 
leprosy,  the  facts  elicited,  and  which  may,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  give 
forth  no  uncertain  sound.  There  can,  we  think,  he  no  very  substantial  argument 
adduced  in  the  face  of  the  figures  which  have  been  collected  in  connection  with  this 
Asylum  alone  to  contra-indicate  the  inference  that  hereditary  taint  exercises  a most 
important  influence  in  the  transmission  of  the  pest. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  prominent  part  undoubtedly  played  by 
heredity,  and  the  fact  that  the  disease  but  seldom  manifests  itself  until  after  puberty, 
it  is  evident  that  any  attempt  at  “ stamping  it  out  ” by  the  compulsory  segregation 
of  leprous  persons  would  prove  wholly  impracticable ; for,  as  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  it  would  not  only  be  necessary  to  segregate  those  suffering  from  developed 
disease,  but  also  those  hereditarily  disposed  to  it.  How,  and  by  whom,  could  the 
predisposition  be  determined  ? It  would,  indeed,  be  even  more  important  to  secure 
the  latter  class  and  such  persons  as  are  only  manifestly  affected  to  a slight  extent ; for 
it  would  appear  that  persons  of  this  description  furnish  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  children  who  are,  so  to  speak,  potentially  leprous, — time  and  circumstance 
alone  being  required  for  the  development  of  the  disease. 

In  intimate  relation  with  this  question  is  that  of  the  probability  or  otherwise 
of  an  increase  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  amongst  such  a leprous  community  as 
exists  in  Kumaon.  Fortunately  it  would  appear  that,  passtt,  with  the  active  mani- 
festation of  the  disease,  a tendency  to  sterility  is  also  induced  ; moreover,  the  mortality 
among  the  children  of  lepers  (even  among  such  of  them  as  are  born  before  leprosy 
has  manifested  itself  in  the  parents)  appears  to  be  abnormally  high,  so  that  the  probable 
aggregate  of  the  number  of  the  offspring  of  lepers  is  to  a very  appreciable  degree  less 
than  that  furnished  by  non-leprous  individuals.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  unless 
there  be  influnces  other  than  heredity  at  work  in  the  locality  tending  towards  the 
production  of  the  leprous  condition,  no  serious  increment  need  be  apprehended.  It 
will  be  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  on  a future  occasion  whether  any  such  leprosy-inducing 
conditions  can  be  detected  in  the  specially  affected  localities. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  malady 
is  far  more  prevalent  along  the  Nepal  frontier,  a country  in  which  a very  large 
proportion  of  lepers  is  found,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  organised  attempt  of  any 
kind  exists  in  it  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Indeed,  the  reverse  is  not  uncommonly 
stated.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  these  districts 
should  be  exceptionally  afflicted,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  records  of 
the  Almora  Leper  Asylum  show  that  one-tifth  of  the  total  number  of  the  inmates  who 
have  received  shelter  since  the  institution  was  established  have  come  from  Nepal. 
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We  may  find  that  personal  examination  into  the  facts  along  these  specially  affected 
border  parganas  will  dispel  the  plausibility  of  such  an  inference,  but  at  present  we 
are  inclined  strongly  to  attribute  the  exceptional  prevalence  of  cases  of  leprosy  in  this 
part  of  Kumaon  in  a great  measure  to  its  having  to  give  shelter  to  more  than  its  own 
share  of  lepers — to  support  more,  in  fact,  than  is  contributed  to  the  population  by 
its  own  quota  of  leprous  stock. 

We  have  abstained  from  making  any  observations  regarding  the  pathology  of  leprosy 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  describe  this  portion  of  the 
inquiry  when  our  microscopical  investigations  of  the  diseased  tissue  have  been  completed. 
These,  for  the  greater  part,  we  propose  to  carry  out  in  Calcutta,  where  the  Leper 
Asylum  and  the  hospitals  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  prosecuting  researches  of  this 
character. 

Calcutta, 

November  1876. 


ENTEEIC  FEVEE  PATHOLOGY. 


Under  the  above  heading  in  Dr.  Lewis's  journal  for  1881  there  is  the  following  entry  : — 

“ During  July  and  August  I made  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  satisfactory  life  size 
photographs  of  enteric-fever  intestines,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  light  during 
the  rains  at  Simla,  it  was  found  very  uncertain  work^ — it  being  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient  density  with  'W^ratten  and  'VV'ainwright’s  gelatine  plates — the  pictures  were 
nearly  all  either  over  or  under  exposed.  During  the  last  few  days,  however,  the  photos 
obtained  were  very  satisfactory,  so  I jot  down  the  experience  for  future  guidance. 

“ Sept.  5.  The  sun  clouded  just  to  the  extent  of  permitting  me  to  look  at  it  without 
really  blinking.  The  preparation  and  table  taken  out  into  the  open  air.  The  piece  of 
intestine  carefully  stitched  on  to  a piece  of  glass,  slightly  larger  than  the  preparation,  and 
fastened  on  to  a deal  board  [over  which  some  black  velvet  has  been  spread]  by  means  of 
four  shortened  black  pins. 

“ The  preparation  placed  about  inches  in  front  of  a No.  1 symmetrical  lens 
(Ross’s  3'"  focus),  and  the  ground  glass  of  camera  about  6|-"  from  back  glass  of  lens.  The 
object  very  carefully  focussed  by  means  of  a 3"  objective  mounted  in  a cardboard  tube 
of  suitable  length,  so  as  that  the  focus  of  the  image  should  be  exact  when  the  tube  rested 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  ground  glass.  This  accomplished,  apply  No.  5 stop,  which 
brings  the  image  sharp  to  the  edges  of  a 5 x 4 plate.  Exposure  80  to  90  seconds.” 

The  plates  w^ere  developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  generally  they 
were  found  to  require  intensification. 

October  1st,  1881. 

Six  negatives  were  selected  and  despatched  to  Major  YVaterhouse,  40,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  London,  N.W.,  for  reproduction  by  the  Autotype  process,  or  any  other  he  miglit 
select. 


September  2‘6rd,  1881. 


platp:  xxxii. 

Fig.  1.  [No.  1 Symmetrical  len.s,  5 Stop  60  seconds.]  The  intextinrs:  of  a muldlc-arfed  Europcdn  who 
died  at  Berlin  about  January  1879— a preparation  which  I selected  from  some  of  those  produced  at  Professor 
Virchow's  demonstration. 

Fig.  2.  [No.  .6  Stop  90  seconds,  diffused  light.]  The  iiitc>itinc  of  a Soldier  who  died  at  Bareilly  in 
1880.  Keceived  from  Dr.  lloystead. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 

Fig.  3.  [No.  5 Stop  60  seconds.]  Typhoid  intmtim  from  preparation  No.  100,  Series  IX.,  Medical 
College  Mus.  Catalogue.  A Hindoo  aged  3-1  who  died  in  the  Medical  College  Hospital  about  the  7th  or  8th 
day  of  the  disease.  Received  from  Dr.  McConnell. 

Fig.  4.  [1.5  seconds  Stop  ?.]  From  a native  Sepoy  (Jerwah)  43  A.  L.  I.  (iowhatty,  presented  by  Dr. 
O Brien  (No.  97,  Series  IX.,  Medical  College  Catalogue),  age  of  jiatient  22.  He  died  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
fever 


PLATE  XXXIV. 

Fig.  5.  Intentlm  of  a native  Hindu  who  died  on  the  12th  (?)  day  of  disease.  No  eruption;  a patient 
of  Dr.  Chuckerbutty’s.  13th  Septemher,  1865.  Received  from  Dr.  McConnell. 

Fig  6 [Stop  No.  5,  80  seconds.]  From  10,  Series  IX.,  Medical  College  Mus.  Catalogue.  Subject,  a 
Hindu  female,  aged  15.  Duration  of  disease  not  certain,  but  believed  to  be  from  history  of  friends,  14th  to 
18th  day  of  disease.  Received  from  Dr.  McConnell. 
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H^MATOZOA  AND  OTHER  PARASITES. 


A EEPOUT 


ON  THE 

BLADDER-WORMS  FOUND  IN  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

BY 

T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B. 

1872. 

In  reporting  upon  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  “ cysts  ” sometimes  found  in 
cattle  slaughtered  in  various  parts  of  India,  notably  in  the  Punjab,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered expedient  to  take  up  the  subject  of  cyst-affected  pork  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  remarks  which  apply  to  the  one  kind  apply  in  great  measure  to  the  other.  I 
am  indebted  to  Assistant-Surgeons  W.  H.  Jameson  and  C|.  Andrew,  for  numerous 
examples  of  ration  beef  thus  affected  from  Eawul  Pindi  and  B'ort  Attock.  The 
samples  of  atfected  pork  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Chinese  slaughter-houses 
located  in  the  north-western  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  It  has  been  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  latter  could  be  obtained  ; personal  applications  to  the  various  Chinese  pork 
butchers  were  found  to  be  quite  useless.  The  proprietors  seemed  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  my  visit  to  their  establishment  had  some  connection  with  the  recent 
slaughter-house  reforms  in  the  municipality.  The  service  of  a couple  of  low-caste  men 
(domes)  having  been  enlisted,  fresh  specimens  were  obtained  from  time  to  time. 
These  men  are  said  to  consume  a goodly  portion  of  this  pork,  which  is  sold  to  them 
at  a very  cheap  rate. 

I have,  however,  not  been  so  fortunate  in  obtaining  many  fresh  examples  of  cyst- 
affected  beef.  The  native  butchers  declare  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  Calcutta, 
and  the  Europeans  in  charge  of  the  slaughter-houses  state  that  it  must  be  very  rare 
indeed  ; one  of  them  informed  me  that  during  the  six  months  that  he  had  superintended 
a slaughter-house,  not  a single  example  had  come  under  his  notice.  I am  not  quite 
certain  that  the  majority  of  the  men  thus  in  charge  have  any  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  appearance  or  nature  of  these  cysts.”  That  they  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  beef  supplied  in  Calcutta,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  is  imagined ; but  I confess  that  after  trying  in  vain  for  months  to  obtain  a 
sample,  I felt  greatly  surprised  at  having  after  all  to  ii  ake  their  acquaintance,  for 
the  first  time  here,  in  a cold  sirloin  placed  before  me  at  breakfast,  and  off  which 
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I had  dined  on  the  previous  evening  without  the  slightest  suspicion.  The  beef,  it 
seems,  had  been  obtained  at  the  Dhurumtollah  bazaar  in  the  usual  way.  Being 
anxious  for  a fresh  supply  for  the  purposes  of  experiment,  a man  was  forthwith  dis- 
patched to  the  same  butcher,  but  the  answer  was,  “ All  sold ! ” As  the  specimen 
thus  obtained  presented  a highly  characteristic  appearance,  it  was  photographed  (natural 
size).  In  this  manner  a more  clear  idea  of  the  general  aspect  of  cyst-affected  meat, 
which  had  undergone  the  process  of  cooking,  may  be  obtained  than  from  any  verbal 
descriptions  or  pencil  drawings  which  I would  be  able  to  make. 

The  term  “ measly  ” usually  applied  to  beef  and  pork  thus  affected  is  probably 
derived  from  the  speckled  appearance  of  the  meat  (measle,  a spot),  when  looked  at 
along  the  course  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Small  greyish-white  bladders  are  seen  lying 
between  these  fibres,  tapering  at  both  ends,  not  unlike  a grain  of  oats  in  form  and 
size.  When  mature,  they  are  usually  a little  larger  than  this,  the  measle  of  pork 
being  generally  somewhat  larger  than  the  measle  of  beef.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  to  the  naked  eye.  In  photograph  No.  1,  Plate  XXXY,  a piece  of 
fresh  uncooked  meat  thus  affected  is  shown,  of  the  size  of  the  original.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  long  diameter  of  the  cyst  corresponds  with  the  course  of  the  fibres. 

These  bodies  have  been  for  a long  time  described  under  the  names  of  “ bladder- 
worms,”  “ cysticerus  cellulosae,”  “ telfe  cellulosae,”  etc. ; but  it  is  only  since  a com- 
paratively recent  period  that  their  real  nature  has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
was  long  suspected  that  they  were  somehow  connected  with  tape-worm,  the  more 
general  belief  being  that  they  were  the  young  of  these  parasites,  not  capable  of  further 
development,  which  had  found  their  way  into  places  not  adapted  to  their  growth. 
It  is  now  however,  definitely  settled  that  these  bladder-worms  form  a distinct  and 
necessary  stage  in  the  life-history  of  tape-worms ; each  variety  of  the  latter  havdng  a 
corresponding  bladder-worm  variety,  which  either  develops  into  it,  or  remains  un- 
developed altogether.  The  generic  connection  briefly  stated  is  as  follows : — The 
tape-worm  is  the  sexually  mature  parasite.  It  attains  this  maturity  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man  and  of  animals.  Here  also  the  ova  are  fecundated,  and  more  or  less 
matured.  Every  segment  of  a tape-worm,  having  its  sexual  apparatus  complete  in 
itself,  is  capable  of  producing  many  thousands  of  ova,  although  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  segments  of  the  mature  worm  found  in  the  human  subject,  roughly  speaking, 
does  not  exceed  half  an  inch.  These  eggs  are  necessarily  therefore  very  minute;  a 
heap  of  about  five  thousand  of  them  would  not  exceed  the  size  of  a small  shot.  A good 
idea  of  their  microscopic  appearance  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  accompanying 
litho-plate  from  a micro-photograph  (No.  3,  Plate  XXXVI),  which  shows  three  of  the  ova  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  calcareous  corpuscles  found  in  the  tissue  of  tape-worms.* 

* In  connection  with  the  accompanying  attempts  at  the  representation  of  minute  structure  by  microscopic- 
photography  (it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time  in  India),  I desire  to  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which 
has  been  received  from  Assistant-Surgeon  G.  E.  Dobson,  M.B.,  without  whose  aid,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  have  carried  out  the  experiments  in  this  direction. 

It  is  hoped  that  more  successful  representations  of  microscopic  objects  will  in  time  be  obtained  than 
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These  ova  are  distributed  in  various  ways  ; some  tind  their  way  into  tlie  intestines 
of  the  animals  adapted  to  their  development  • here  the  ova  become  ruptured,  and 
the  embryo  which  each  contains  escapes  into  the  intestinal  canal.  Now  the  embryo 
is  provided  with  six  very  minute  hooks  (not  always  observable  through  the  “ shell  ” 
of  the  egg,  and  not  visible  in  the  particular  samples  photographed,  possibly  the 
samples  were  young),  two  in  front  and  two  on  either  side,  by  which  means  they 
are  enabled  to  bore  or  burrow  their  way  through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  pass  on 
into  the  various  tissues  of  the  animal,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a mole,  the 
anterior  pair  of  hooks  acting  the  part  of  the  snout  and  the  lateral  pairs  that  of  the 
1 fore-legs  ; * the  particular  tissue  selected  depending  on  the  particular  species  of  parasite, 

i Those  affecting  cattle  and  pigs  lodge  themselves  between  the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue, 

i w'hile  those  of  rabbits  generally  select  the  peritoneal  membrane,  and  those  of  sheep 

i are  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  giving  rise,  in  them,  to  the  disease  called 

j “staggers.” 

{ The  embryo  having  thus  lodged  itself,  euters  ou  the  second  stage  of  its  existence, 

the  encysted  stage,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  species  found  in  cattle  and  swine, 
constitutes  what  is  termed  “ measles.” 

I This  has  been  over  and  over  again  proved  by  experiment  as  follows  : — ova-containing 

I segments  of  the  Tsenia  affecting  the  human  subject  have  been  administered  to  young  pigs 

I and  calvesf  in  some  suitable  fluid,  such  as  milk  and  gruel,  and  when  the  animals  were 

j:  slaughtered,  after  a period  of  from  two  to  three  months,  the  flesh  of  the  greater 

number  has  been  fonnd  thoronghly  measled,  while  evidence  of  tlie  commencement 
of  this  condition  may  be  detected  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 


As  before  stated,  the  bladder-worm  in  beef  and  pork  presents  the  same  appearance 
to  the  naked  eye.  On  separation  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  which  the  parasite  has 
lodged  itself,  a tough  little  fibrous  bag  may  be  pinched  up  with  the  forceps.  This 

constitutes  the  “cyst”  which  has  been  formed  around  the  worm,  and  is  probably 

derived  from  the  fibrous  tissue  or  sarcolemma  of  the  muscle  with  which  it  is  micro- 

scopically identical.  This  little  sac  is  firmly  attached  to  the  flesh,  and  cannot  be 
removed  except  by  tearing  it  away  from  the  latter.  On  carefully  snipping  off  one 
of  the  ends  of  this  fibrous  bag  and  gently  pressing  it  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
another  little  bladder  of  a much  more  delicate  appearance,  with  a shining  surface, 

those  now  presented  ; this  method  of  illustrating  microscopic  objects  having  of  late  become  of  great  import- 
ance, as  by  the  new  heliotype-process,  permanent  reproductions  arc  obtainable  in  every  way  equal  to  the 
originals,  and  at  less  expense  than  engraving. 

This  process  is,  I understand,  being  at  present  perfected  and  adajited  for  India  by  Captain  Waterhouse, 
Assistant  Surveyor  General. 

(Since  the  submission  of  this  Report,  it  has  h(jwever  been  found  that  the  arrangements  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  to  ensure  the  supply  of  a sufficient  number  of  copies  within  a given  time  ; they  have 
therefore  been  very  carefully  lithographed  at  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  General  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Waterhouse.) 

* P.  .1.  Van  Beneden.  “ Memoirc  anr  Ir.>i  rer.i  inte.<ttinau.r.'’ 

t It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that,  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  pigs  over  a year  old  and  grown  up 
cattle  cannot  be  infected  ; with  young  pigs  and  calves  only  have  infection  experiments  proved  successful 
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may  be  squeezed  out.  This  is  the  bladder-worm  itself.  If  the  photograph  of  the 
transverse  section  of  the  x’oasted  piece  of  measled  beef  (No.  2,  Idate  XXXVIj  be  now 
examined  carefully,  a group  of  four  cysts  will  be  seen  cut  through  the  centre.  The  upper 
slice  held  up  by  pins  represents  their  appearance  when  empty — a semicircular  cavity 
between  the  muscular  fibres  formed  of  the  fibrous  tissue  alluded  to,  whilst  the  corre- 
sponding halves  are  seen  below,  each  containing  its  little  bladder-worm,  here  shrivelled 
and  dead,  and  not  unlike  a grain  of  sago,  in  size  and  form  (hence  the  name  “ sago  ” 
applied  to  this  condition  in  some  of  the  slaughter-houses),  but  in  its  natural  condition 
filling  the  fibrous  bag  which  enclosed  it,  for  the  shrivelled  vesicle  is  distended  with 
fluid  during  life.  As  long  as  this  sac  remains  entire,  the  amount  of  fluid  contained 
in  it  may  be  made  to  vary,  by  simply  immersing  the  parasite  in  fluids  of  various 
densities  in  accordance  with  the  well  known  laws  of  diosmotic  action.  This  is  doubtless 
the  way  by  which  nourishment  is  conveyed ; the  plasma  of  the  blood  circulating  through 
the  muscle  exudes  into  the  cavity  of  the  fibrous  bag  (on  the  outer  surface  of  which 
numerous  minute  vessels  may  be  seen  to  anastomose),  and  between  the  fluid  contents 
of  this  bag  and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bladder  immersed  in  it  constant  interchanges 
must  take  place,  for  the  bladder-worm  itself  has  no  vascular  connections. 

If  this  delicate  vesicle  be  closely  observed,  a hard  whitish  tubercle  will  be  seen 
through  the  walls,  about  half  the  size  of  a grain  of  rice,  which,  on  gently  pressing 
the  cyst  between  two  pieces  of  glass  and  examining  under  a low  power,  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  a solid  substance,  curled  upon  itself  (generally)  as  shown  in  micro- 
[)hotograph  No.  4,  Plate  XXXVI,  which  represents  a sample  of  the  beef  bladder-worm 
magnified  five  diameters.  The  bladder  is  unruptured,  and  the  curled  object  seen 
through  the  walls  is  the  “ head  and  neck  ” of  the  parasite. 

If  the  cyst  be  now  transferred  to  the  stage  of  a dissecting  microscope  and  very 
gently  pi’essed  with  suitable  needles,  the  incurved  portion  may,  after  a little  practice, 
be  made  to  turn  out  of  its  sac  without  in  the  least  degree  tearing  it,  although  the 
sac  is  considerably  more  delicate  than  tissue  paper,  as  a small  orifice  may  be  perceived 
with  the  aid  of  a lens,  which  orifice  corresponds  to  the  slight  concavity  of  the  vesicle 
observable  in  the  micro-photograph,  and  through  this  the  “ head  and  neck  ” may  be 
pressed  out.  The  first  stage  of  this  operation  is  represented  in  a micro-photograph 
(No.  5,  Plate  XXXVI)  of  a small  beef  cyst,  magnified  five  diameters,  and  the  completely 
everted  condition  in  micro-photographs.  Nos.  6 and  7 ; the  former  being  a very  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  pork  bladder-worm,  and  the  latter  of  the  bladder-worm  of  beef, 
both  magnified  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  now’  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
parasites  becomes  evident.  This  distinction  will  be  referred  to  farther  on. 

Microscopists  differ  very  much  as  to  the  mode  of  growth  and  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  the  “ head  and  neck  ” in  the  encysted  condition.  I venture  to  give  the 
following  description  as  briefly  as  possible  of  these  structures,  based  on  at  least  a 
hundred  dissections  of  the  cysts  in  various  stages  of  development. 

The  bladder-worm  having  been  placed  in  a shallow  trough  provided  with  a cork 
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bottom,  a little  water  is  added  so  as  to  cover  the  object,  and  the  whole  placed  on  the 
stage  of  a dissecting  microscope.  The  bladder  is  slit  open  with  fine  scissors  at  the 
part  opposite  to  the  orifice  already  referred  to ; the  membrane  reflected  from  the 
contents  on  all  sides,  and  held  down  in  this  condition  by  means  of  fine  pins  inserted 
into  the  underlying  layer  of  cork  (Bhg  24).  The  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  when 


i 

1 

i 

j 

! Fig.  24.-  The  ruptured  bladder  spread  out  on  a layer  of  cork  by  means  of  pins,  with  the  coiled  up  parasite 
■ adherent  to  its  inner  wall.  Magnified  about  five  times. 

I thus  spread  out  has  been  well  discribed  by  Mr.  Rainey,  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, as  presenting  the  ap^tearance  of  being  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  glass.  The 
j:  parasite,  however,  is  not  yet  at  liberty,  but  remains  firmly  rolled  up,  and  if  a needle 

be  gently  drawn  over  the  mass,  it  will  be  found  that  a perfectly  even  surface  is 

I presented,  and  a hair  passed  into  the  original  orifice  in  the  bladder  on  the  opposite 

If  side  (as  here  placed)  will  be  found  to  press  a layer  of  tissue  before  it;  in  fact,  the 

I 


Fig.  2.5. — As  Fig.  24,  but  the  “ receptaculum  ” split  open,  the  rugfe  of  the  coiled  up  neck  brought  to  view,  .as  well 
as  the  orifice  by  which  the  p.arasite  eventually  escapes.  Magnified  about  S times. 

part  touched  by  the  needle  and  pushed  forward  by  the  hair  consists  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  membrane  (the  “ receptaculum  ”)  enveloping  the  coiled  up  “ neck.”  This, 
again,  may  be  laid  open  with  a sharp  dissecting  knife,  carefully  reflected  and  held 
down  by  the  smallest  pin  obtainable  (Bhg.  25).  The  membrane  in  contact  with  the 
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part  marked  with  an  asterisk  cannot  he  reflected,  but  remains  firmly  attached  to 
the  coiled  heap.  The  reason  for  this  will  soon  become  evident. 

The  portion  of  the  neck  nearest  the  orifice  is  movable,  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  on  one  side  by  means  of  a little  hook  (Fig.  26),  when  the  cavity  in  which  the 


Fig.  26.— The  “ head  ” and  “ neck  ” pulled  out  of  the  “ receptaculum  ” through  tlie  rent.  Magnified  about  .5  times. 


worm  has  lodged  will  be  brought  well  into  view.  By  fixing  a short  hair  into  a 
small  needle-holder,  and  using  it  as  a probe,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  delicate 
inner  membrane  just  reflected  is  continuous  with  the  neck  of  the  worm  at  the  end 
furthest  from  the  orifice,  just  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  continuous 
with  the  skin  of  the  lip,  or  that  the  finger  of  a glove  is  continuous  with  the  hand- 
portion  when  the  latter  is  pulled  over  the  former,  so  that  the  reason  why,  at  the 
corresponding  end  on  the  opposite  side,  the  membrane  could  not  be  reflected  becomes 
evident  at  once. 

This  arrangement  becomes  still  more  clear  when  the  “head”  and  “neck”  are 


Fig.  27.— As  Fig.  26,  with  the  “ neck  ” everted  and  uncoiled.  The  head  is  still  inverted.  Magnified  about  5 times. 

turned  out  and  made  to  assume  their  destined  appearance.  This  may  be  done  by 
slight  pressure  and  gentle  use  of  the  hook  as  shown  in  the  third  woodcut.  The 
“neck”  will  then  be  turned  inside  out,  and  become  uncoiled  at  the  same  time, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  27,  which  represents  the  greater  part  of  the  neck  thus  exposed;  the 
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head  portion,  however,  is  seen  to  be  still  unfolded.  Unless  the  parasite  be  alive, 
its  further  unfolding  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  can  seldom  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  especially  if  it  has  been  preserved  in  glycerine.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  head  is  readily  squeezed  out.  If  a hair  be  now  inserted 
through  the  orifice  in  the  outer  cyst,  and  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  completely 
unfolded  worm,  this  portion  may  be  pulled  out,  as  represented  in  Fig.  28,  and  more 


Fig  2S. — The  “ head  ” having  been  everted,  a hair  was  introduced  through  the  orifice  fastened  to  the  “ neck  ” and 
the  parasite  withdrawn  from  the  “ receptaculum.”  The  latter  is  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  “ neck  " itself 
Magnified  about  5 times. 


Fig.  29. — As  Fig,  28.  The  worm  completely  withdrawn  from  its  enveloping  vesiele.  Magnified  about  5 times. 

completely  so  in  Fig.  29.  The  part  of  the  worm  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
woodcut  (Fig.  28)  is  not  hollow,  as  one  might  suppose  from  observdng  that  the  neck 
and  the  hood  surrounding  it  are  continuous,  for  a little  membranous  tissue  stretches 
across  it,  differing  in  structure  (more  especially  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  calcareous 
corpuscles  to  be  hereafter  referred  to)  from  the  neck  and  its  reflected  continuation  ; 
the  little  sac  acting  as  a sort  of  diaphragm,  so  that  air  or  a coloured  solution  blown 
into  the  outer  bladder  does  not  extend  up  the  neck  of  the  worm.  This,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  is  a correct  anatomical  description  of  the  encysted  parasite,  the 
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somewhat  complex  details  of  which  will,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer  by  the  accompanying 
semi-diagrammatic  sketch.  (Fig.  30.) 

The  only  marked  difference  between  the  measle  of  pork  and  the  measle  of 
beef  and  veal  (for  calves  are  found  to  be  much  more  frequently  infected  than 
grown-up  cattle)  is  found  in  the  so-called  “ head.”  The  two  kinds  are  provided 
with  small  circular  discs  or  suckers.  These  are  well  shown  in  the  micro-photograph  (No.  8, 
Plate  XXXVII),  representing  the  “head”  of  a beef  cysticercus,  magnified  thirty-five 
diameters.  Suckers  have  been  mistaken  at  various  times  for  eyes,  for  nostrils,  and  for 
mouths,  with  none  of  which  organs  are  the  parasites  provided.  In  live  specimens  the 
suckers  are  frequently  seen  to  protrude  and  retract.  They  are  used  by  the  worms  for 
attaching  themselves  to  the  intestinal  walls,  when  they  get  transferred  thither.  A 
fifth  sucker  may  nearly  always  be  detected  in  this  species,  although  the  statement 
has  often  been  called  into  question,  but  this  fact  is  indisputably  proved  by  its 
presence  in  the  print  of  micro-photograph  No.  9,  in  which  the  head  of  a beef  cysticercus, 
magnified  thirty-five  diameters,  has  been  snipped  off  with  a scissors  and  carefully 
dissected,  under  water,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  so  as  to  show  the  live  suckers 


Fig.  30. — Diagrammatic,  showing  the  inverted  and  coiled  condition  of  the  ‘‘  head  ” and  “ neck  ” with 
the  relation  of  the  latter  to  the  receptaculum. 

when  spread  out  between  a covering  glass  and  slide.  In  the  spot  corresponding  to 
this  central  rudimentary  sucker  or  surrounding  it,  a series  of  sharp  pointed  hooks 
is  developed  in  the  pork  variety,  which  constitute  the  essential  difference  between 
these  two  species  of  bladder- worms.  The  relation  of  the  hooks  to  the  four  suckers  is  well 
shown  in  the  micro-photograph  (No.  10,  Plate  XXXVII),  of  the  head  of  a pork  bladder- 
worm,  dissected  and  spread  out  as  in  the  other  species.  The  hooks  are  arranged  in  two 
rows,  the  inner  row  being  the  larger,  twelve  or  thirteen,  sometimes  more  in  each  row; 
the  points  of  both  rows  being  directed  forwards  and  outwards,  so  that  this  species  is 
thus  enabled  to  take  still  firmer  hold  of  its  “host”  than  those  found  in  beef  and 
veal.  Micro-photograph  No.  11  represents  the  ring  of  hooks  in  the  dissected  prepara-  , 
tion  more  highly  magnified  than  in  No.  10  ; a one-inch  objective  being  used  in  the 
latter  case  and  a quarter  in  the  former. 

Excepting  that  the  pork  worm  is  provided  with  the  hooks  just  described,  and  that 
the  beef  worm  presents  a fifth  or  central  sucker,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  micro- 
scopic appearance  of  the  two  varieties.  In  both  the  “head”  and  “neck,”  together 
with  the  reflected  portion  of  the  latter,  are  thickly  scattered  with  oval  calcareous 
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particles,  some  of  which  present  a laminated  appearance  very  like  a section  of 
“alternating  calculi.”  These  are  acted  on  by  acids,  hut  even  strong  alkalies  scarcely 
affect  them,  and  I have  failed  to  detect  any  great  difference  in  their  appearance  after 
subjecting  them  to  the  flame  of  a blow-pipe.  They  have  been  mistaken  for  eggs, 
hut  they  are  very  different  in  appearance  from  ova,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
micro-photograph  No.  12,  Plate  XXXVII,  representing  these  particles  from  a beef 
measle,  magnified  by  a objective,  with  No.  3,  Plate  XXXVI,  in  which  three  eggs 
from  a mature  tape-worm  are  represented  as  well  as  the  calcareous  corpuscles  (which 
lie  on  a lower  plane  and  consequently  somewhat  out  of  focus). 

In  the  cysticercus  stage  these  parasites  contain  no  ova,  are  se.xually  immature, 
and  incapable  either  of  further  development  or  of  reproducing  others  of  their  like, 
until  they  find  their  way  into  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  animal  which  devours  the 
flesh  in  which  they  are  encysted. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  particular  bladder-worms  under 
consideration  would  develop  in  other  than  the  human  intestines,  I have  repeatedly 
administered  flesh  containing  numerous  cysts  to  animals  ; nine  dogs  (three  being 
puppies)  have  been  thus  experimented  upon,  their  excreta  examined  daily  until 
slaughtered  at  periods  varying  from  a fortnight  to  three  months,  but  in  no  case 
could  I satisfy  myself  that  these  cysts  had  left  a trace.  They  were  all  evidently 
digested,  together  with  the  meat  which  contained  them.  Tape-worms  there  certainly 
were,  but  of  a very  different  kind  to  those  found  in  the  human  subject,  so  that 
the  dissemination  of  the  human  tape-worm  by  dogs  eating  the  carcases  of  pigs  and 
cattle  is  not  probable.  With  man,  however,  the  case  is  different,  for  it  has  been 
conclusively  proved  that,  when  vow  measly  pork  is  eaten,  tape- worm  (tamia  solium) 
may  be  produced.  Professor  Leuckart,  of  Giessen,  the  chief  authority  on  this 
subject,  has  actually  produced  this  tape-worm  in  a prisoner  who  had  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose.  The  evidence  is  very  nearly  as  conclusive  in 

connection  with  the  beef  and  veal  measle,  for  Assistant  Surgeon  Oliver,  K.A.  has 

succeeded  in  producing  (in  the  Punjab)  the  fjenia  mediocanellata  in  two  low-caste 
natives,  from  whom  no  previous  history  of  the  existence  of  tape-worm  could  be 

obtained  ; moreover,  the  identity  of  appearance  of  the  head  of  the  mature  hookless 

tape-worm  (kenia  mediocandla.ta)  with  the  head  of  the  encysted  worm  in  beef  the 
fact  of  tape-worm  being  endemic  among  the  Abyssinians,  who  do  not  eat  pork,  but 
only  the  flesh  of  cattle,  and  that  in  the  raw  state,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  ova 
procured  from  the  taenia  mediocanellata  in  man  have  repeatedly  produced  measles  in 
calves,  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject. 

In  considering  the  most  practicable  methods  of  reducing  the  risk  of  mischief 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  meat  in  localities  where  measled  animals  are  numerous 
it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  ages  at  which  the  animals  are  slaughtered  in 
these  districts.  As  already  stated,  pigs  under  a year  old  cannot  be  infected  nor  can 
grown-up  cattle,  and  in  connection  with  the  latter  class  of  animals,  Cobbold  has  made 
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the  most  important  practical  observation  that,  when  a calf  is  infected,  and  slaughtered 
some  nine  or  ten  months  subsequently,  the  cysts  will  he  found  to  have  become 
degenerated  in  all  parts  of  the  body  ; gritty  calcareous  spots  {‘perfectly  harmless)  alone 
remaining  to  mark  the  situation  formerly  occupied  by  the  living  parasite.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  probability  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  being  infected  with  cysticerci 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  over  two  years  of  age.  It  is  believed  that 
a somewhat  similar  rule  may  be  applied  to  pigs,  although  no  definite  experiments 
have,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  recorded.  In  Calcutta  it  is  the 
young  growing  j)ig  which  is  liable  to  be  infected  in  this  manner,  and  many  of  the 
Chinese  butchers  are  aware  of  this  fact,  so  that  the  slaughtering  of  a pig  suspected 
of  harbouring  measles  is  delayed  for  some  months,  even  though  the  animal  be  fat  and 
in  every  other  way  eligible  for  the  market. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  in  pigs  and  cattle  before  death  is  by  no  means 
easy,  unless  the  number  of  parasites  be  very  great ; although  in  some  of  the  seaports 
of  Northern  Europe,  trained  men  have  been  appointed,  who  have  acquired  considerable 
precision  in  detecting  the  disease  in  pigs  intended  for  exportation.  The  general 

condition  of  the  animal  may  be  bad  or  excellent ; symptoms  of  local  irritation  may 
exist  or  they  may  not,  so  that  no  precise  method  of  diagnosis  can  be  given.  If, 
however,  the  cysts  be  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  tissues  of  the  animal, 
their  existence  may  very  generally  be  detected  by  passing  the  finger  along  the  eyelids 
or  inserting  it  into  the  mouth,  and  feeling  more  especially  the  mucous  membrane  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  beneath  which  the  little  cysts  may  often  be  felt  as  nodules 
about  the  size  of  peas.  If  felt,  the  slaughtering  of  the  animals  should  be  deferred 
for  six  or  twelve  months,  or  until  these  nodules  disappear.  The  method  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  trichina}*  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  and  in  human  flesh  infected  thereby, 
namely,  cutting  out  a fragment  of  muscle  with  a sort  of  harpoon,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  detection  of  cysticerci,  for  in  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  piece  of 

muscle  thus  scooped  out  would  contain  no  trace  of  the  parasite. 

The  only  reliable  preventive  measure  at  our  disposal  is  proper  cooking  of  all 
meat  ; by  this  I mean  exposing  every  particle  of  the  meat  to  an  amount  of  heat 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  each  cysticercus. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  definitely  what  exact  amount  of  (heat  is  required 
to  do  this,  I have  made  numerous  experiments  with  cyst-infected  meat  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  a brief  resume  of  which  is  here  given.  When  a living  cysticercus  is 

removed  from  its  host  and  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  watched  for 

some  time,  its  muscular  tissue  is  seen  to  contract  and  expand,  and  it  is  even  able  to 
shift  its  position  on  the  slide.  Frequently,  however,  no  such  indications  of  life  are 

• It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  that  the  prevalence  of  measled  meat  in  a locality  has  been  attributed 
to  the  existence  of  the  trichina  spiraliK,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  triohiriiaxis  or  the  “flesh-worm 
disease”  so  prevalent  in  Germany  a few  years  ago,  and  undue  alarm  has  arisen  from  the  misconception.  This 
worm  belongs  to  a totally  different  order,  its  mode  of  growth  and  multiplication  is  different,  and  the  result 
of  infection  on  the  human  body  vastly  more  serious. 
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manifested  unless  the  slide  be  slightly  warmed  or  irritants  applied  to  the  substance 
of  the  cyst,  whilst  others,  on  the  other  hand,  although  in  no  way  differing  in 
appearance  from  those  just  mentioned,  cannot  be  made  to  manifest  the  slightest 
indications  of  life,  being  in  reality  dead.  It  was  therefore  soon  found  whilst 
experimenting  on  the  effects  of  temperature,  that  actual  destruction  of  the  substance 
of  the  cysticercus  or  even  perceptible  alteration  in  its  appearance  was  not  necessary 
to  bring  about  its  death,  whereas  the  non-manifestation  of  movements  did  not  prove 
that  life  was  extinct. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  decide  this  point  satisfactorily,  it  was  considered  that 
electricity  might  be  advantageously  resorted  to,  in  addition  to  ordinary  irritants, 
seeing  that  as  long  as  muscular  tissue  preserves  its  vitality,  a current  passed  through 
it  will  cause  it  to  contract.  The  wires  from  a battery  were  consequently  attached  to 
the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  “induced  currents”  transmitted  through  the  substance 
of  the  bladder-worm  under  observation.* 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  ascertain  the  temperature  to  which  meat  is  exposed 
in  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking.  Pieces  of  ordinary  meat  weighing  from  four 
ounces  to  several  pounds  were  selected,  and  immediately  on  removal  from  the  source 
of  heat  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  was  introduced  into  its  substance  at  various 
stages  during  the  process  of  cooking. 

The  temperature  of  portions  of  beef  removed  from  a boiler  of  beef-tea  in  which 
they  had  been  immersed  and  kept  at  212^  for  over  an  hour  varied  from  190°  to 
200°  Fht. 

The  temperature  of  legs  of  mutton  which  had  been  put  into  the  boiler  almost  as 
soon  as  the  water  was  put  into  it,  averaged  140°  in  the  interior  at  the  moment  the 
water  had  reached  the  boiling  point  (212°  F.),  and  after  boiling  for  five  minutes  the 
temperature  had  reached  170°.  Chops  and  steaks  before  being  considered  well  done 
are  exposed  to  a temperature  of  from  170°  to  180°;  at  150°  they  are  considerabl}’^ 
underdone,  the  red  colouring  matter  has  not  disappeared,  nor  does  it  disappear  until 
the  meat  has  been  subjected  to  about  10°  more  heat. 

In  no  instance  did  I observe  that  the  cook  had  served  meat  the  temperature 
of  which,  when  tested  with  the  thermometer,  did  not  exceed  150°  F.  At  a lower 
temperature  than  this  the  meat  appeared  raw,  and^  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  returned  to  him. 

The  next  point  to  be  ascertained  was  the  amount  of  heat  these  entozoa  would 
resist  when  placed  in  pure  water,  in  salt  and  water,  or  without  the  addition  of  water. 
After  satisfying  myself  that  the  samples  under  observation  were  alive,  a dozen  or  two 
were  picked  out  of  the  affected  meat,  leaving  a little  of  the  latter  attached,  so  as  not 

* Should  these  or  like  experiments  be  repeated  by  others,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
if  the  conducting  wires  are  accidentally  permitted  to  touch  the  brass  work  of  the  microscope,  an  extremely  painful 
shock  may  be  received  by  the  eye  of  the  observer,  which  might,  as  occurred  to  myself,  necessitate  a cessation  from 
microscopic  work  for  some  days. 
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in  any  way  to  increase  the  “tendency  to  death”  which  laceration  of  the  capsules 
might  do,  and  yet  not  permitting  too  much  of  the  meat  attached,  so  as  materially 
to  modify  the  amount  of  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  were  then 
subjected  to  a temperature  vai-ying  from  blood-heat  upwards,  and  kept  so  for  definite 
durations  noted  at  the  time.  As  the  data  thus  accumulated  would  tend  rather  to 
confuse  than  to  elucidate  were  they  given  in  detail,  the  following  general  deductions 
may  be  considered  sufficient : 

(1) . — That  exposure  to  a temperature  of  120°F.  for  five  minutes  will  not  destroy 

life  in  cysticerci,  but  that  they  may  continue  to  manifest  indications  of 
life  for  at  least  two  or  three  days  after  such  exposure  ; 

(2) . — That  exposure  to  a temperature  of  125°  for  five  minutes  does  not  kill 

them ; but 

(3) . — After  being  subjected  to  a temperature  of  130°  F.  for  five  minutes,  they 

may  be  considered  to  have  perished.  After  exposure  to  this  and  higher 
temperatures,  in  no  instance  have  I been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the 
slightest  movements  took  place  in  their  substance  when  examined  under 
even  a high  power.  At  least  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that,  after 
exposure  for  five  minutes  to  a temperature  of  from  135°  to  140°,  life, 
in  these  parasites,  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  extinct. 

(4) . — The  presence  of  salt  to  the  extent  used  in  cooking  did  not  materially 

modify  the  result ; nor 

(5) . — Did  the  fact  of  their  having  been  introduced  into  a hot  chamber  without 

being  immersed  in  fluid,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  time  of 
exposure  required  was  longer. 

In  no  case  was  I able  to  detect  a single  live  bladder-worm  in  portions  of  measly 
meat  which  had  been  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  and  even  in  portions  of  it  which  had 
been  rather  under  than  over  cooked. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  even  with  ordinary  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  cook,  the  further  development  of  cysticerci  will  be  arrested  ; it  is  rarely  that 
persons  from  preference  partake  of  meat  so  much  underdone  as  not  to  have  been 
subjected  in  every  part  for  five  minutes  to  a temperature  of  from  135°  to  140°F., 
after  which  exposure  it  may  be  confidently  stated  the  entozoa  will  have  succumbed. 


ON  A H.EMATOZOON  IN  HUMAN  BLOOD: 

ITS 

RELATION  TO  CHYLURIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES* 

BY 

T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.B. 


B''or  many  genei’ations  writers  on  medical  subjects  have  maintained  that  the  human 
hlood  during  certain  diseased  conditions  is  invaded  hy  parasites.  The  opinion  most  in 
favour  has  been  that  these,  in  all  probability,  were  in  the  form  of  worms,  but  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  this  condition  really  existed. 

That  certain  limited  areas  of  the  circulatory  tract  may  become  invaded  by 
Entozoa  has  long  been  known  : the  portal  vein  and  the  vessels  in  moi-e  or  less  direct 
relation  with  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  channels  which  have  usually  been  thus 
affected ; but  the  parasites  found  in  these  situations,  such  as  the  Distoma  haema- 
tobium, discovered  by  Bilharz  in  1851,  and  a few  other  imperfectly  described  distomata, 
are  far  too  large  to  pass  through  any  but  comparatively  capacious  blood-vessels.  The 
instances  on  record  in  which  they  have  been  found  in  vessels  beyond  these  limits  are  few, 
and  evidently  accidental  occurrences.  None  of  these  therefore,  can,  I think,  he  justly 
described  as  “haematozoa”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  with  only  very  slight  modifications,  to  the  presence  of 
Echinococci  in  the  blood-vessels,  a few  young  specimens  of  which  have,  on  rare 
occasions,  been  discovered  (by  Klencke  and  others)  in  the  general  circulation,  hut 
then  only  in  vessels  of  considerable  calibre. 

It  has  also  been  inferred  that  the  progeny  of  some  Entozoa  must  be  carried  by 
the  blood-current,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  have  reached  their  destination  so 
rapidly  in  the  various  distant  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  have  been  found.  That 
the  Trichina  spiralis,  for  example,  during  its  earlier  migrations,  may  be  conveyed  in 
this  way,  is,  although  strongly  denied,  I think  not  improbable.  As  their  presence  in 

* From  “ Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,"  January  1874. 
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the  blood  has  not,  however,  been  recognized,  either  in  man  or  in  animals,  their 
sojourn  in  such  channels  must  at  all  events  be  of  very  short  duration. 

But  that  a condition  should  exist  in  which  human  blood  should  be  infested  by 
living  active  worms  in  either  an  embryo  or  mature  state,  to  the  extent  hereafter  to 
be  described,  had,  I presume,  scarcely  been  surmised — a condition  in  which  they 
are  persistently  so  ubiquitous  as  to  be  obtained  day  after  day  in  numbers,  by 
simply  pricking  any  portion  of  the  body,  even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
of  both  hands  and  both  feet  of  one  and  the  same  person,  with  a finely  pointed 
needle.  On  one  occasion  six  excellent  specimens  were  obtained  in  a single  drop  of 
blood  by  merely  pricking  the  lobule  of  the  ear. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  July  1872,  whilst  examining  the  blood  of  a native 
suffering  from  diarrhoea,  a patient  at  the  Medical  College  Hospital  under  Dr. 
Chuckerbutty’s  care,  I observed  nine  minute  Nematoid  worms  in  a state  of  great 
activity  on  a single  slide.  On  drawing  the  attention  of  my  colleague.  Dr.  Douglas 
Cunningham,  to  the  preparation,  he  fully  coincided  in  my  opinion  that  they  were 
precisely  the  same  kind  as  those  observed  by  me  more  than  two  years  previously 
(in  March  1870),  as  being  constantly  present  in  Chylous  urine. 

In  a report  on  the  microscopic  characters  of  choleraic  dejecta  published  at  the 
time,  both  separately  and  also  in  the  form  'of  an  Appendix  to  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  I had  occasion  to 
allude  to  this  condition  of  the  urine  in  connection  with  some  cells  observed 
in  it,  which  closely  corresponded  in  appearance  with  cells  constantly  present  in 
choleraic  discharges,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
Entozoon,  which  was  at  the  same  time  figured  and  described.  [See  Plate  XII.] 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  this  case  again.  The 
patient  was  a deaf  and  emaciated  East  Indian,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Lyons,  at  the  General  Hospital,  and  was  kept  under 
observation  for  a period  of  two  months,  during  which  time  his  urine  continued  to 
present  a white,  milky  appearance,  and  yellowish-white  coagula  rapidly  formed  in 
the  vessel  into  which  it  had  been  voided.  When  a small  portion  of  the  gelatinised 
substance  was  teased  with  needles  on  a slide,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
delicate  filaments  were  seen,  partly  hidden  by  the  fibro-albuminous  matter  in  which 
they  were  embedded,  and  which  I at  first  considered  to  be  scattered  filaments  of 
a growing  fungus.  After  being  watched  for  some  time,  however,  they  were  seen 
to  coil  and  uncoil  themselves,  so  that  all  doubt  as  to  their  nature  was  at  an  end. 
I had  opportunities  of  showing  them  on  various  occasions  to  several  persons,  and 
having  perfectly  satisfied  myself  that  their  occurrence  was  not  accidental  (the  fact 
of  the  patient  not  being  a female  diminished  the  risk  of  fallacy  on  this  point  in 
no  small  degree),  nor  yet  the  result  of  subsequent  development  in  the  urine,  after 
the  manner  of  the  anguillulte  which  are  so  well  known  to  develop  in  vinegar  or 
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starch-paste,  I did  not  hesitate  to  draw  attention  to  them  as  being  the  probable 
cause  of  the  obscure  disease  known  as  “Chyluria.”"' 

From  this  period  I have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  and  I desire 
to  express  the  obligations  I am  under  to  Dr.  Ewart,  the  Surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
Presidency  General  Hospital ; to  Dr.  D.  B.  Smith,  the  Officiating  Principal  of  the 
IMedical  College ; to  Dr.  Edmonston  Charles,  Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the  same 
College,  and  to  Dr.  McConnell,  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  as  well  as  to  several 
others,  for  the  opportunities  afforded  me  for  the  study  of  this  and  of  allied  conditions 
of  the  urine. 

A slide  containing  one  or  more  specimens  of  this  Nematode  having  been  forwarded 
to  Professor  Parkes,  at  Netley,  he  very  kindly  showed  it  to  Mr.  Busk,  whose  extensive 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  science  is  well  known,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed 
by  him,  that,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  form  and  size  alone,  the  worm 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  Filaridce. 

At  this  time  it  was  not  known  to  exist  in  the  blood,  nor  had  its  minute  anatomy 
been  accurately  ascertained ; however,  I do  not  anticipate  that  the  information 
acquired  since  that  time  would  materially  alter  Mr.  Busk’s  opinion,  so  that  perhaps 
the  name  already  applied  to  the  Hsematozoon  in  the  columns  of  the  “ Lancet,” 
Filaria  Sanguinis  hominis,  may,  provisionally,  be  adopted.t 

I am  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  the  specimens  of  Chylous  urine  which 
I have  examined  to  Dr.  Charles,  who  with  Dr.  \V.  J.  Palmer  was,  I believe,  the  first 
to  verify  these  observations,  both  having  had  cases  of  the  disease  about  the  same 
time  towards  the  end  of  1870  or  beginning  of  1871.  The  fact  of  Dr.  Charles  being 
in  charge  of  the  midwifery  wards  of  the  College  Hospital,  has  apparently  conduced  to 
his  being  able  to  aid  me  so  materially,  as,  strange  to  say,  the  patients  suffering  from 
Chyluria  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  women  : in  the  last  case  brought  to  my  notice 
by  him,  this  condition  was  observed,  for  the  first  time,  four  days  after  podalic  version 
had  been  performed. 

I have  now  observed  the  urine  in  this  condition,  associated  with  more  or  less 


* Subsequent  observations  in  connection  with  this  case  will  be  referred  to  further  on  (page  529). 
t A medical  practitioner  in  Brazil,  Dr.  Otto  Wucherer.  in  a paper  on  '•  Hiematuria  Braziliensis,”  in  the 
Gazitta  da  Bahia  of  December  1868,  states  that  he  has  discovered  a parasite  in  the  urine  of  a patient 
suflEering  from  this  disease  differing  materially  from  the  Trematode  found  by  Bilharz  in  the  hrematuria  of 
Egypt ; and  that  Leuckart,  to  whom  he  forwarded  specimens,  had  considered  them  to  be  the  embryos  of  some 
ground-worm  probably  belonging  to  the  Strongylidre.  Not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  original 
account,  nor  seen  any  ligures  of  these  parasites.  1 am  not  in  a position  to  form  anything  like  a definite  opinion 
as  to  the  relation  which  may  exist  between  them  and  the  Filaria  here  referred  to  ; but  judging  from  the 
abridged  descriptions  and  measurements  which  have  lately  come  under  my  notice,  they  would  appear  to 
present  a marked  resemblance,  and  I think  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the  sheath 
so  characteristic,  and  during  life  especially,  so  nmsq>ictu>u>i  a featm-e  in  the  latter,  with  some  other  discrep- 
ancies, it  will  probably  be  found  that  they  belong  at  least  to  a closely  allied  species,  and  possibly  ma.y 
hereafter  also  be  traced  to  the  blood. 
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marked  hsematuria,  in  more  than  twenty  patients,  several  samples  having  been 

obtained  from  nearly  all  of  them:  these  microscopic  Filarise  have  been  present — in 
either  the  urine  or  the  blood,  or  in  both — on  every  occasion.  Of  the  persons  thus 
affected,  five  were  ascertained  to  he  of  pure  European  parentage,  but  three  of  them 
were  born  in  this  country ; the  remainder  were  either  East  Indians  or  natives,  in 
about  equal  proportion. 

I regret  that  I lost  opportunity  of  fully  ascertaining  the  previous  history  of  the 
case  in  which  the  Haematozoa  were  first  detected.  Having  satisfied  myself  of  the 
identity  of  the  worms  previously  observed  in  the  urine  and  now  in  the  blood,  by 

careful  comparison  of  their  form,  structure  and  measurements,  I returned  on  the 
following  morning  to  the  Medical  College  for  this  purpose,  but  to  my  great  disap- 
pointment found  that  the  man  had  been  discharged,  at  his  own  request,  an  hour 
before  my  arrival.  He  had,  it  appears,  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  about  a fortnight, 
which  had  become  greatly  aggravated  a few  days  before  his  admission  into  hospital ; 
but  nothing  further  could  be  learnt  of  the  state  of  his  health  beyond  that  he  had 
complained  of  deafness,  especially  of  one  ear.* 

He  had  left  no  address,  except  that  he  was  a blacksmith  living  in  a large  bazaar 
in  the  neighbourhood ; but  as  some  three  or  four  thousand  persons  are  crowded  into 
this  bazaar,  a great  proportion  of  whom  are  smiths  in  some  form  or  another,  thos 
acquainted  with  the  intricate  geography  of  such  places  in  the  East  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  I spent  a whole  afternoon  searching  for  him  in  vain.  I then 

enlisted  the  friendly  aid  of  the  police,  but  this  also  proved  fruitless. 

A few  days  after  this  occurrence.  Dr.  D.  B.  Smith  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
native  woman  in  one  of  his  wards  suffering  from  hsematuria  combined  with  a Chylous 
condition  of  the  urine,  and  very  kindly  forwarded  a specimen  of  it  on  the  following 
morning;  this  urine  as  usual  under  such  circumstances  contained  the  worms  in 
abundance. 

I saw  the  woman  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  learnt  that  the  complaint 
from  which  she  was  suffering  had  first  made  its  appearance  during  the  third  month 
of  her  last  pregnancy,  but  that  it  had  apparently  passed  off  in  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  After  the  birth  of  this  child,  which  was  now  five  months  old,  the  disease 
came  on  again,  she  was  unable  to  suckle  her  infant,  the  lacteal  secretion  being 
altogether  absent.f 

♦ One  of  the  patients  brought  to  my  notice,  who  had  suffered  from  Chyluria  for  several  months,  had 
been  in  hospital  for  another  complaint,  and  had  actually  left  the  hospital  without  having  mentioned  a word 
about  the  condition  of  his  urine.  He  stated  afterwards  that  he  did  not  like  to  do  so  as  it  was  no  great 
inconvenience  to  him,  and  he  imagined  it  was  the  temporary  result  of  an  “ indiscretion,” 

fA  case  is  recorded  by  Drs.  Mayer  and  Pearse  as  having  occurred  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  in  whicli 

a young  East  Indian  woman  had  suffered  after  two  pregnancies  in  this  manner ; she  continued  to  suckle 

her  children  uninterruptedly,  but  on  being  advised  on  the  last  occasion  to  discontinue  doing  so,  the  urine 

returned  to  its  natural  appearance. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Vol.  IX.,  1852,  p.  611. 
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On  pricking  her  finger  with  a needle  and  distributing  a drop  of  blood  over 
several  slides,  I found  that  the  Filarite  were  present  in  it  also. 

She  remained  under  observation  for  a period  of  about  two  months,  but  there 
was  no  marked  change  in  her  general  condition ; her  face,  however,  became  swollen 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  appeared  puffy,  as  also  did  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
The  urine  slightly  improved  in  appearance,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Filarife  in  it  as 
well  as  in  the  blood  diminished  ; in  the  latter  e.specially,  at  all  events,  the  numbers 
obtainable  by  pricking  the  fingers  or  toes  certainly  decreased ; and  eventually,  out 
of  half-a-dozen  or  more  slides  not  more  than  one  or  two  Hjematozoa  could  be  detected : 
on  a few  occasions  several  slides  were  examined  without  any  being  found. 

The  patient,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  longer  in  hospital : indeed, 
all  patients  thus  affected  soon  get  tired  of  being  treated  for  their  complaint,  as  there 
is  seldom  any  great  suffering  which  the  patient  can  directly  connect  with  this  condition, 
and  often  no  other  very  well-marked  symptom,  beyond  general  debility. 

As  all  the  female  patients  suffering  from  Chyluria,  brought  to  my  notice,  had 
been  under  middle  age,  and  the  disease  had  seemed  somehow  to  bear  a sort  of  ill- 
defined  relation  to  pregnancy  or  nursing,  I was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  examining 
a woman  who  for  some  ten  years  had  ceased  to  menstruate  : for  this  opportunity 
I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Charles  Macnamara.  The  woman  was  a housekeeper,  aged  52, 
the  mother  of  six  children,  of  whom  two  are  living.  She  first  observed  her  urine  to 
present  a milky  appearance  four  years  ago;  the  disease  came  on  suddenly,  and  lasted 
about  a month.  It  reappeared  without  any  preliminary  symptoms  a year  and  a half 
afterwards,  and  again  during  the  summer  of  1873.  A drop  of  blood,  obtained  by 
pricking  one  of  her  fingers,  was  distributed  over  some  half-a-dozen  glass  slides,  and 
forthwith  examined,  the  result  being  that  two  out  of  the  six  preparations  contained 
specimens  of  the  Filarige ; so  that  in  women  also,  other  than  child-bearing  disturbances 
may  determine  an  attack  of  Chyluria.  Dr.  Macnamara  informs  me  that  he  knows 
of  a little  girl,  quite  young,  who  is  subject  to  similar  attacks. 

The  most  remarkable  case  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  the  blood 
was  affected  in  this  manner,  was  that  of  a patient  in  one  of  Dr.  Ewart’s  wards,  whom 
he  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  observation  and  treatment.  The  man  was  an 
East  Indian  (with  more  of  the  habits  of  the  native  than  of  the  European),  about 
22  years  of  age;  he  had  been  for  about  five  years  employed  as  cook  on  board  one 
of  the  light-ships  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hooghly,  spending  only  about  three 
months  of  the  year  with  his  family  on  shore. 

The  prominent  symptoms  in  this  case  were,  extreme  and  persistent  milkiness 
of  the  urine,  which  coagulated  with  great  rapidity  after  being  voided.  On  being 
heated  the  smell  given  off  at  first  corresponded  exactly  with  that  of  warm  milk, 
but  when  the  heat  was  continued  for  some  time,  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  ordinary 
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smell  of  urine.  This  condition  came  on  suddenly  about  two  months  previous  to  his 
admission  into  the  Greneral  Hospital. 

He  dates  his  illness,  however,  as  having  commenced  about  a year  before,  for  his 
sight  then  became  affected,  and  there  was  “ inflammation  ” of  both  eyes,  together 
with  a copious  discharge  of  fluid  from  them.  These  symptoms  have  persisted,  although 
he  thinks  that  they  have  somewhat  subsided  since  the  change  occurred  in  his  urine. 
He  has  well-marked  “ granular  lids,”  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  the  upper  and 
lower  lids  are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva  injected,  the  vessels 
being  large  and  tortuous ; there  is  also  considerable  opacity  of  the  cornea.  He  presents 
a somewhat  emaciated  appearance,  although  his  appetite  had  always  continued  good, 
and  certainly  since  his  admission  into  hospital  the  man  has  gladly  availed  himself 
of  the  most  liberal  scale  of  diet  allowed. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  the  amount  of  fibro-albuminous  matter,  which  is 
constantly  being  drained  from  his  system,  as  evidenced  by  the  state  of  the  urinary 
secretion,  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  no 
matter  at  what  portion  of  his  body  the  circulation  is  tapped  with  the  point  of  a needle, 
numerous  active,  well-developed  Hmmatozoa  are  invariably  obtained  : on  one  occasion 
I obtained  as  many  as  twelve  of  these  creatures  on  a single  slide.  As  the  drop  of 
blood  from  which  this  slide  had  been  prepared  sufficed  for  the  preparation  of  two  or 
three  other  slides  (which,  however,  between  them  did  not  contain  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  Filarim),  the  number  infesting  his  whole  body  may  be  imagined. 

A rough  calculation  may  very  readily  be  made ; the  weight  of  the  man  is  lOOlbs.  ; 
if  the  amount  of  blood  be  taken  as  being  on  the  average  “ not  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  ” (Huxley),  and  it  is  assumed  that  each  drop  or  grain 
rather  contains,  say,  two  Haematozoa,  it  would  be  but  a reasonable  estimate  to  set 
down  the  number  as  140,000  ! It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hsematozoa 
may  be  more  or  less  localised  to  the  capillaries  and  smaller  vessels,  which  would 
materially  modify  this  estimate,  still  1 know  of  no  fact  which  warrants  any  such 
assumption. 

The  urine  also  contained  numerous  Filarim,  but  they  were  by  no  means  so  plentiful 
in  this  fluid  as  the  condition  of  the  blood  might  have  led  one  to  expect.  I have  seen 
them  far  more  plentiful  in  the  urinary  secretion  of  a person  whose  blood  did  not  appear 
to  be  infected  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  this  man’s  had  been. 

On  several  occasions  I attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  detect  the  Filarim  in  the  copious 
slightly  milky  secretion  constantly  welling  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  and  which 
in  a slight  degree  appeared  to  curdle.  I feel  convinced,  however,  that  could  a suflficient 
quantity  of  this  secretion  be  accumulated,  they  would  be  discovered.*  Microscopically 

• Since  this  portion  was  in  type  the  inference  above  made  has  proved  to  have  been  correct,  as  I have 
obtained  a specimen  of  the  Filarise  in  the  midst  of  a shred  of  flocculent  matter,  which  had  been  transferred  from 
the  inner  surface  of  one  of  the  lower  eye-lids  on  to  a glass  slide,  for  examination. 

Its  breadth  was  of  an  inch,  and  its  length  the  relative  proportion  between  the  latter  and  the 

former  being,  therefore,  as  1 to  52. 
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the  discharge  consisted  of  clear  fluid,  with  numerous  granular  cells,  precisely  as  observed 
in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering  from  Chyluria.  The  reaction  of  the  fluid  was  slightly 
alkaline. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  published,  I have  for  more  than  a year  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  this  patient.  The  number  of  Filariae  obtained  by  pricking  his  fingers  and  toes 
gradually  diminished,  until  eventually  it  was  only  with  considerable  difficulty  that  a 
single  specimen  could  be  thus  obtained.  On  the  last  occasion  (December  1873)  I failed 
to  detect  any,  although  several  slides  were  examined ; but,  in  marked  contrast  to  its 
former  condition,  the  urine  contained  a great  number — far  more  so  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  The  opacity  of  the  cornese  has  become  so  extensive  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  vision — both  pupils  being  almost  invisible  ; he  was  also  suffering  from  a recently 


Fig.  .31.— Living  Hsematozoa  observed  in  a single  preparation  of  blood  obtained  by  pricking  (with  a needle)  the 
finger  of  a European  woman  sufiering  from  Chyluria. 

A few  red-blood  corpuscles  have  been  introduced  to  show  the  relative  size  of  the  Filariae.  x 300. 

formed  hydrocele.  He  is  now  unflt  for  work,  and  considerably  more  emaciated  than 
he  was  a year  ago : he  has,  however,  had  an  addition  to  his  family  on  two  occasions 
within  this  period;  mother  and  children  “doing  well.’' 

Before  alluding  more  minutely  to  the  appearances  presented  by  the  Htematozoon, 
I will  refer  to  one  other  case  for  the  opportunity  of  observing  which  I am  again  indebted 
to  the  Principal  of  the  Medical  College,  under  whose  care  the  patient  was.  She  was 
the  wife  of  a police  sergeant,  30  to  3o  years  of  age,  born  in  this  country,  but  of  pure 
Furopean  parentage.  Towards  the  end  of  July  1872,  she  was  admitted  into  hospital 
suffering  from  a Chylous  condition  of  the  urine,  with  frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
Hsematuria. 

The  disease  made  its  appearance  two  months  after  child-birth,  16  years  ago,  when 
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she  was  living  a few  miles  from  Calcutta — at  Hooghly.  It  continued  for  six  months, 
and  in  her  opinion  was  cured  by  taking  an  infusion  of  the  seed  of  an  aromatic  plant  used 
by  the  natives  for  flavouring  curries,  called  “ kahlajeera,”  a species  of  Nigella  (sativa?). 

In  the  following  year  she  was  again  confined,  but  the  symptoms  did  not  return  ; 
in  1859,  whilst  residing  at  Rajshahye,  the  disease  reappeared.  She  was  then  neither 
pregnant  nor  nursing.  In  three  and  a half  months  the  symptoms  subsided,  the  above- 
named  native  remedy  having  been  administered  as  before. 

Since  this  period  she  has  given  birth  to  two  more  children,  the  last  child  having 
been  born  in  1864  ; but  no  symptoms  of  her  complaint  had  appeared  until  within  a few 
days  of  her  admission  into  Dr.  Smith’s  ward,  when  they  came  on  suddenly  after  a lapse 
of  eight  years.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  her  stay  in  hospital  no  marked  alteration 
in  her  condition  was  observed,  neither  for  better  nor  for  worse — Hseinatozoa  were  per- 
sistently present  in  her  blood,  no  matter  from  what  portion  of  her  body  the  fluid  was 
obtained ; they  were  also  present  in  the  urine. 

Dr.  Smith  tried  muriate  of  iron,  gallic  acid,  as  well  as  numerous  other  remedial 
agents,  mineral  and  vegetable,  not  omitting  the  “ kahlajeera,”  in  which  she  had  much 
faith ; but  none  of  them  seemed  to  produce  the  slightest  effect.  The  proportion  of 
blood  in  the  urine  increased,  painful  diarrhoea  set  in,  with  rapid  emaciation,  and  she 
died  about  six  weeks  after  her  admission. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  permission  was  obtained  to  make  a post- 
mortem examination,  which  had  moreover  to  be  so  hurriedly  performed,  that  Dr. 
McConnell,  the  Professor  of  Pathology,  was  unable  to  give  me  notice ; but  he  has 
most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  careful  notes  which  he  made  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  various  viscera  (fourteen  hours  after  death),  a summary  of  which 
is  here  given. 

The  brain  was  soft  and  somewhat  anaemic ; otherwise  there  was  nothing  special 
to  be  observed  in  its  structure,  nor  in  its  ventricles.  The  right  side  of  the  heart 
contained  small  semi-decolorised  clots,  as  also  did  the  left  auricle,  but  the  ventricle 
was  empty.  There  was  some  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  slight,  irregular 
thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  ; further  than  this  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  abnormal.  The  mucous  surface  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  appeared  to  be 
healthy.  Scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  right  lung  were  numerous  specks 
of  what  appeared  to  be  softening  tubercule,  each  about  the  size  of  a pea ; in  addition 
to  which  two  circumscribed  cavities,  one  of  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg,  the  other  about 
half  that  size,  were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  middle  lobe  ; each  cavity  was  lined 
by  a distinct  pyogenic  membrane  ” and  contained  thick  muco-pus.  The  left  lung 
contained  a few  small,  irregularly  distributed  nodules  of  softening  tuberculous  matter, 
and  one  cavity,  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  filled  with  muco-pus.  The  weight  of  the  right 
lung  was  5 ounces  and  six  drachms,  and  that  of  the  left  was  8 ounces  and  4 drachms. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a bright  pink  colour,  not  altered  in 
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consistence,  whereas  the  mucous  surface  of  the  duodenum  presented  a mammilated 
and  congested  appearance.  The  jejunum  and  ileum  in  the  upper  half  were  healthy, 
but  in  the  lower  half  of  the  latter  the  Peyer’s  patches  were  prominent,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  minute  ulcers ; the  glandules  infiltrated  with  a yellowish-white,  soft, 
tubercular-like  substance ; the  edges  of  the  ulcers  thickened  and  containing  similar 
yellowish-w’hite  granular  matter.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  ascending 
colon  was  of  a bright  pink  colour,  and  exhibited  five  or  six  circular  ulcers  about  the 
size  of  half  a pea,  with  raised  and  opaque  white  edges.  The  entire  contents  of  the 
intestines  consisted  only  of  about  a couple  of  ounces  of  a pea-soup-like  fluid.  The 
mesenteric  glands  were  unaffected. 

The  liver  was  soft  and  fatty,  otherwise  normal  in  appearance ; no  reaction  with 
iodine.  The  gall-bladder  was  almost  empty,  containing  only  a little  thin  ochre-coloured 
bile.  The  spleen  seemed  to  be  healthy,  as  did  the  uterus  and  ovaries ; the  former 
was  small  and  unimpregnated.  The  kidneys  presented  nothing  abnormal  to  the  naked 
eye ; the  right  and  left  weighed  respectively  3 ounces  4 drachms  and  3 ounces  6 drachms: 
these,  together  with  the  super-renal  capsules,  were  placed  in  spirit  and  kindly  forwarded 
by  Dr.  McConnell  for  my  examination,  the  result  of  which  will  be  referred  to  further 
on  (page  519). 

As  in  other  cases  of  Chyluria  on  record,  so  in  this,  not  the  remotest  clue  is  afforded 
as  to  the  nature,  or  as  to  the  cause,  of  the  disease  by  the  post-mortem  appearances 

visible  to  the  naked  eye  ; nor  is  there  any  sufficiently-marked  lesion  to  account  for 

the  condition  of  the  urine  during  life,  nor  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  patient 
ultimately  succumbed. 

In  order  to  detect  the  Hasmatozoon  during  life,  the  method  adopted  by  me  is 
as  follows  : — A piece  of  narrow  tape  is  coiled  tightly  round  the  end  of  one  of  the 

fingers  or  toes,  so  as  to  produce  a little  temporary  local  congestion  of  the  part,  but 

not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  slightest  pain  ; and  with  a clean,  finely-pointed 
needle  the  finger  is  gently  pricked — half-a-dozen  slides  and  covering  glasses  having 
been  previously  prepared.  The  drop  of  blood  thus  obtained  will  suffice  for  several 
slides,  but  I find  it  a good  plan  to  squeeze  out  only  a very  small  drop,  and  transfer 
it  altogether  to  one  slide  by  drawing  the  edge  of  the  covering  glass  along  the  tip 
of  the  finger  so  as  to  scrape  off  the  “ droplet.”  The  glass  is  then  carefully  pressed  on  to 
the  slide  by  a gliding  motion,  in  order  to  produce  as  thin  a layer  of  fluid  as  possible, 
and  to  ensure  that  all  the  fluid  removed  is  retained  beneath  the  cover,  because  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  fluid  to  carry  the  Hiematozoa  towards  the  edge  of  the 
slide,  just  as  is  observed  to  take  place  in  examinations  of  the  urine  for  “ casts  ” of 
the  kidney-tubules. 

The  slides  are  now  to  be  carefully  and  systematically  examined;  a lateral  and 
horizontal  stage-movement  being  very  useful  for  this  purpose,  as  it  enables  us  to  make 
sure  that  every  part  of  the  preparation  has  been  scrutinized. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Filariae  are  to  be  detected  by  taking  a mere 
peep  through  the  microscope  ; sometimes,  certainly,  I have  observed  one,  or  two  even, 
in  the  first  field  examined;  but  this  is  by  no  means  usual,  and  their  detection  often 
demands  considerable  patience.  Each  slide  will  require  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  explored;  any  one  who  imagines  that  they  can  he  detected 
with  the  same  ease  as  a white-blood  corpuscle  had  better  not  make  the  attempt. 

Several  slides  may  have  to  be  examined,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a fresh 
puncture,  for  I have  found  the  Hsematozoa  to  be  absent  in  several  slides  obtained 
from  one  finger,  but  present  in  all  the  slides  obtained  from  another  at  the  same  time ; 
whereas  on  making  a fresh  puncture  in  the  finger  where  none  had  been  found  at 
first,  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were  equally  numerous  in  both.  This  is  possibly 
accounted  for  by  the  little  orifice  made  having  become  plugged  by  fat,  etc.,  so  that 
the  blood  squeezed  through  had  to  some  extent  been  filtered,  for  although  this  microscopic 
Filaria  can  pass  through  any  channel  permeable  to  a red-blood  corpuscle,  still,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  length  of  the  former  is  nearly  fifty  times  its  diameter,  the 
wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  completely  prevented  from  escaping  through  so 
fine  an  orifice  even  when  perfectly  patent. 

The  search  should  not  be  undertaken  with  too  high  a magnifying  power,  but  it 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  define  the  outline  of  a red-blood  corpuscle  quite  distinctly. 
I have  found  that  a good  two-thirds  of  an  inch  objective  answers  the  purpose  of  a searcher 
admirably  ; it  embraces  a tolerably  large  area  so  that  the  preparation  can  be  examined  in 
a comparatively  short  time ; but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  fine  adjustment 
screw  constantly  moving,  so  as  to  examine  the  deeper  as  well  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  fluid  in  each  field  as  it  passes  under  observation.  Should  anything  unusual  be 
observed,  the  low  power  must  be  replaced  by  a I"  or,  better,  a objective.* 

In  order  to  keep  the  active  Htematozoon  under  observation  for  some  hours,  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  in  a solution  of  Canada-balsam,  or  mastic  in  chloroform,  should 
be  passed  along  the  edges  of  the  covering  glass,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  and  the 
formation  of  air  spaces  in  the  preparation. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  Hsematozoon  when  first  seen  among  the  blood 
corpuscles,  in  the  living  state,  will  not  readily  be  forgotten,  and  cannot  possibly  be 

* It  may  seem  superfluous  to  draw  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  some  vegetable  filires 
and  some  of  tlie  miscroscopic  “ Filaria;,”  when  the  latter  are  not  alive  ; nevertlieless  a very  good  objective  is 
frequently  required  to  distinguish  them  with  certainty,  as  any  one  may  prove  for  himself  by  subjecting  the 
torn  fluffy  edges  of  a piece  of  Iflotting-paper  to  miscroscopic  examination.  Filaria-Iike  fibrils  will  frequently  be 
found. 

A mistake  of  this  kind  is  referred  to  by  Leuckart  as  having  occurred  quite  recently.  A paper  was 
published  announcing  the  discovery  of  a Filaria-like  Mematode  in  the  intestines,  blood  and  tissues  of  a patient, 
which  was  expected  to  prove  as  dangerous  to  life  as  the  Trichina  spiralis.  These  pai-asites  subsequently  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  than  vegetable  hairs  !— “ Die  Menschlichen  Parasiten,”  Vol.  II,  part  1,  p.  151. 
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mistaken  for  anything  else.  The  remark  made  by  a young  Bengalee  student  on  my 
requesting  him  to  look  into  the  microscope  and  tell  me  what  he  saw— “ He  is  an  incom- 
pletely developed  snake,  evidently  very  young,  though  very  active  ” — so  aptly  describes 
the  object  as  thus  witnessed,  that  I feel  sure  that  any  one  seeing  the  Haematozoon  alive 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  the  quaint  reply. 

During  the  first  few  hours  after  removal  from  the  body,  the  Filaria  is  in  constant 
motion,  coiling  and  uncoiling  itself  unceasingly,  lashing  the  blood  corpuscles  about  in 
all  directions,  and  insinuating  itself  between  them.  It  is  not  at  rest  for  a single 
moment,  and  yet  on  one  slide  it  appears  to  make  hut  little  progress,  and  it  may 
frequently  be  watched  for  an  hour  in  the  same  field  without  once  giving  occasion  to 
shift  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  No  sooner  has  it  insinuated  its  “ head  ” amongst 
a group  of  corpuscles  than  it  is  retracted,  and  probably  the  next  instant  the  “ tail  ” 
will  be  darted  forth  and  retracted  in  a similar  way. 

One  moment  it  may  appear  to  possess  a long  “tail” — a fourth  or  more  of  its 
entire  length,  which  follows  it  through  the  fluid  like  a string,  whereas  the  very  next 
moment  not  a trace  of  the  “ tail  ’’  can  be  seen  even  with  the  highest  powers.  The 
same  phenomena  can  be  observed  to  take  place  at  the  thicker,  cephalic  end,  but  with 
more  difficulty.  As  usually  seen,  this  presents  a blunt  or  slightly  tapering  termination, 
but  every  now  and  then  a fine  point  like  a fang  appears  as  if  darted  straight  forward 
out  of  its  substance  ; the  next  instant  the  creature  may  jerk  its  “ head  ” on 
one  side  and  the  “fang”  becomes  bent  and  drawn  after  it  like  a ribbon  (Fig  31, 
page  509). 

As  seen  with  a objective,  these  Haematozoa  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  a 
granular  aspect.  When  only  recently  withdrawn  from  the  body,  they  look  smooth 
and  almost  translucent  ; the  larger  specimens,  however,  frequently  present  an  aggregation 
of  granules  towards  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the  lower  half,  as  may  he  seen 
represented  in  a few  of  the  specimens  delineated  (Pfig.  31).  Occasionally  also  a bright 
clear  spot  is  observed  at  the  thicker  extremity  extremely  suggestive  of  an  oral  aperture  ; 
this  likewise  is  represented  in  some  of  the  figures  in  the  woodcuts. 

They  will  continue  thus  active  under  a covering  glass,  hermetically  sealed,  for 
from  6 to  24  or  30  hours ; and  if  a drop  of  blood  be  suspended  from  the  centre  of  a covering 
glass  and  fixed  to  a ring  of  wax,  thus  forming  a closed  cell,  the  Haematozoa  may  live 
for  three  days,  perhaps  longer,  but  this  is  the  longest  period  during  which  I have 
known  them  to  retain  their  activity. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  group  of  Hfeinatozoa  depicted  in  this  woodcut 
(Pdg.  31)  represents  one  field  of  the  microscope,  but  only  that  the  particular  specimens 
were  observed  on  a single  slide.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  second  group  depicted  ; 
except,  that  two  of  the  figures  in  it  represent  Filariae  found  in  other  preparations 
obtained  from  the  same  individual. 
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In  the  liitei  periods  of  their  existence  the  movements  of  the  FilariiTe  become  much 
slower,  and  the  plasma  of  their  bodies  more  and  more  granular  until  eventually  all 
signs  of  activity  disappear,  and  they  are  seen  stretched  or  slightly  curved  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  having  lost  the  snake  rather  than  worm-like  appearance,  which, 
from  their  tenuity  and  incessant  coiling  or  wriggling  movements,  they  had  presented 
during  life  (Fig.  32,  below). 

If  a little  spirit,  or  other  preservative  agent,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic 
acid  and  glycerine  be  not  added,  their  outline  among  the  blood  corpuscles  will  become 
indistinct,  and  they  will  degenerate  into  mere  shrivelled  strings  of  a granular  appearance, 
no  longer  recognisable  as  Filariae. 


Fig.  32.  - Hfematozoa  as  in  Fig.  31,  after  tlie  addition  of  preservative  media,  x 300. 

No,s.  1 to  (i.  Pre.served  in  weak  spirit. 

(When  the  Filarise  arc  observed  in  slightly  decom|)osed  urine  they  present  the  appearances  here  shown  also. 
Specimens  1 and  4 are  specially  referred  to  at  pages  .516,  617.) 

No.  7.  Puckered  condition  produced  at  first  by  the  addition  of  pure  glycerine. 

.,  8.  Killed  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid. 

Some  of  the  various  aspects  presented  liy  them  after  death  are  delineated  in  the 
above  woodcut.  In  No.  1 of  the  above  woodcut  the  Htematozoon  presents  a granular 
appearance  throughout  its  entire  length  ; but  in  No.  2,  a hyaline  membrane  is  seen 
to  extend  beyond  the  head  extremity,  and  in  No.  3 this  transparent  membrane  appears 
as  if  it  were  a continuation  of  the  tail ; whereas  in  No.  4 it  extends  beyond  them  both. 
In  No.  5 the  membrane  appears  as  if  slightly  wider  at  the  “ tail  ” end,  but  is  absent 
at  the  opposite  extremity,  and  in  No.  6 the  membrane  is  bent  in  the  form  of  a hook. 
In  No.  7 it  is  seen  puckered,  on  account  of  the  addition  of  a thick  fluid — when  examined 
after  such  treatment  by  a higher  power,  the  outline  of  a membrane  becomes  clearly 
evident  opposite  the  constricted  portions  of  the  worm.  The  meaning  of  all  the  different 
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appearances  presented  by  these  Filari®,  obtained  from  the  same  patient,  will  become 
evident  on  perusal  of  a succeeding  paragraph. 

One  of  the  Haematozoa  in  this  wmodcut  (No.  8)  is  seen  to  have  preserved  the 
appearance  presented  during  life,  it  having  been  instantaneously  killed  by  holding 
the  slide  over  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid — by  far  the  best  method  I know  for  preserving 
the  specimens.  The  blood  should  be  quickly  but  evenly  spread  over  the  covering  glass, 
forming  as  thin  a layer  as  possible  ; the  cover  is  then  to  be  quickly  inverted  (before 
coagulation  sets  in)  over  the  mouth  of  a phial  containing  a 2 per  cent,  aqueous  solution 
of  this  chemical.  When  the  preparation  has  turned  somewhat  brown,  remove  it  and 
place  it  on  a slide,  previously  charged  with  a drop  of  a saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash  or  soda,  when  it  is  ready  for  mounting,  and  will  keep,  I believe,  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

To  account  for  the  various  appearances  presented  by  these  Htematozoa  before  and 
after  death,  which  have  been  just  described  and  figured,  may  possibly  puzzle  others  as 
it  certainly  puzzled  me  for  over  two  years,  although  I was  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  examining  specimens  ; but,  until  their  existence  in  the  blood  had  been  discovered,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  had  been  dead,  or  nearly  so,  before  they  came  under 
observation.  Having  observed  that  the  appearance  usually  presented  by  the  Hsmatozoa, 
when  recently  withdrawn  from  the  circulation,  differed  considerably  from  what  was 
observed  after  or  shortly  before  death,  it  was  determined  to  watch  these  changes  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  to  note  them  as  they  occurred.  With  this  object  in  view,  a 
specimen,  which  appeared  to  be  well  developed,  was  selected  out  of  several  found  on 
a quite  recently  prepared  slide,  a carefully  corrected  immersion  object-glass  was 
employed,  and  the  examination  continued  for  eight  consecutive  hours. 

At  first  the  movements  of  the  Hmmatozoon  were  so  rapid  that  little  could  be  detected 
in  addition  to  what  has  been  quite  as  distinctly  seen  with  glass,  except  that  in  certain 
positions  assumed  by  the  worm,  and  in  certain  lights,  extremely  fine  transverse  strife  were 
observed  quite  distinctly.  The  existence  of  these  striae  had,  on  several  occasions,  been  more 
than  suspected  under  the  lower  power  (^"),  but  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. No  attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  those  fine  markings  in  the  woodcuts 
as  seen  by  such  a comparatively  low  power  as  this,  for  it  would  only  tend  to  mislead  ; 
to  cut  lines  in  wood  only  of  an  inch  apart  (which  is  about  the  distance  between 

the  markings),  when  simply  magnified  300  diameters,  would  be  impracticable,  and 
even  in  the  engraving,  which  represents  the  object  as  magnified  by  twice  this  power, 
the  distinctness  of  these  markings  is  considerably  exaggerated  (Fig.  33,  page  516). 

As  the  movements  of  the  Filaria  became  a little  slower,  it  was  seen  that  the  strife 
were  not  on  its  outer  coat,  but  confined  to  the  body  of  the  worm,  and  that  the  tail, 
which  almost  always  under  the  objective  looked  like  a lash,  was  not  so  in  reality, 
but  that,  every  now  and  then,  it  could  he  seen  flapj^iing  against  the  corpuscles  like  ii 
fin — sometimes  vertically,  sometimes  horizontally,  and  then  becoming  folded  upon  itself 
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like  a ribbon  (Fig.  33,  1) — a condition  which  I had  already  observed  and  fignred  two 
and  a half  years  ago  without  knowing  what  it  was.  Precisely  similar  phenomena  were 
observed  to  occur  at  the  opposite  terminal  extremity  (Fig.  33,  2). 

It  was,  however,  only  after  the  lapse  of  fully  five  hours’  careful  watching,  the 
activity  of  the  Hsematozoon  having  considerably  subsided,  that  the  real  nature  of  what 

appeared  to  he  the  rapid  protrusion  and 
retraction  of  the  delicate  membrane  at  the 
oral  and  caudal  terminations  were  discovered. 
An  unusually  long  tail  was  seen  to  be  trail- 
ing after  the  “ body  ” of  the  Filaria  for 
several  seconds,  and  whilst  thus  being 
dragged,  fortunately  it  remained  exactly 
in  focus,  when  suddenly  the  ribbon-like 
folds  were  straightened  by  the  darting  of 
the  pointed  extremity  of  the  worm  into  the 
very  tip  of  this  hyaline  filament  (Fig.  33,  2). 
Scarcely  had  this  taken  place  than  the  tail 
was  again  retracted  and  the  ribbon-like  ap- 
pendage became  evident  once  more  ; where- 
upon the  ribbon-like  filament  at  the  other 
extremity  was  suddenly  straightened  in  a 
similar  manner  and  the  “ head  ’’  rapidly 
projected  into  the  very  tip. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  specimen 
marked  1 in  the  thirty-second  woodcut  (page 
514),  no  indication  of  its  being  enclosed  in  a 
capsule  is  evident.  This  is  frequently  the 
appearance  presented  by  specimens  mounted 
under  a fixed  covering  glass,  especially 
where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  field  is 
crowded  with  granular  or  molecular  matter, 
which  so  encroach  upon  the  preparation. 
Fig.  .S.S.-Varioiis  Appearances  presented  by  a single  delicate  filament  formed  by  the 

Flsematozoon,  as  observed  under  a immersion  i-  • • i i 

object-glass,  x 6oo.  collapsed  tube  can  rarely  be  distinguished 

under  such  circumstances.  This  tubular 
envelope  is,  however,  invariably  present,  and  may  always  be  demonstrated  when  the 
field  is  cleared  of  debris  and  slight  motion  communicated  to  the  specimen  so  as  to 
disengage  the  free  end  of  the  tube,  should  it  be  folded  back  upon  the  body  of  the 
worm,  as  it  very  frequently  is ; or  should  the  Filaria  have  been  so  distended  at  death 
as  to  occupy  the  entire  ^ube,  the  addition  of  a fluid  differing  in  density  from  that  in 
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whicii  the  preparation  is  placed,  will  generally  cause  a separation  between  the  sac 
and  its  contents,  as  was  actually  produced  in  the  specimen  marked  4 in  the  same 
woodcut. 

The  Hfematozoon  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  enveloped  m an  extremely  delicate 
tube,  closed  at  both  ends,  within  which  it  is  capable  of  elongating  or  shortening  itself. 
This  envelope,  like  the  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibres,  is  without  any  visible  structure, 
is  perfectly  transparent,  and,  but  for  the  ditference  between  it  and  the  fluid  in  which 
it  is  immersed  in  its  power  of  refracting  light  (which  allows  of  its  margins  or  folds 
being  brought  into  view),  and  for  the  phenomena  so  strikingly  evident  when  the  Filaria 
alters  its  length,  its  tubular  character  could  not  be  demonstrated. 

The  fact  of  its  being  thus  enclosed  seems  to  show  that  in  the  present  stage  of  its 
existence,  the  “ home  ” of  this  Filaria  is  in  the  blood ; it  has  no  visible  means  of  per- 
forating the  tissues : moreover,  although  constantly  observed  to  be  in  a state  of  great 
activity,  it  does  not  seem  to  manifest  any  special  tendency  to  migration,  and  is 
apparently  dependent  on  the  current  of  the  blood  for  its  transference  from  place  to 
place;  its  movements,  therefore,  within  this  enveloping  tube  appear  to  be  as  limited 
as  those  of  any  other  animal  enclosed  within  a sac. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  a short  chain  of  aggregated  molecules,  probably  repre- 
senting the  rudiments  of  an  intestinal  canal,  is  frequently  seen  towards  the  centre 
(Fig.  33,  1),  but  the  rest  of  the  entire  length  is  at  first  uninterruptedly  clear,  although 
not  transparent.  But  during  the  time  the  details  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
were  observed,  and  they  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  activity  of  the  H:ematozoon 
diminished,  the  appearance  throughout  became  granular  or  rather  molecular.  A bright 
spot  also  became  very  evident  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  anterior  portion,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  is  extremely  suggestive  of  an  oral  aperture,  and  immediately  below 
this  a somewhat  elongated  vacuole.  From  this  downwards,  until  about  the  junction  of 
the  middle  with  the  lower  third,  or  perhaps  a little  nearer  the  middle,  a more  or  less 
clearly  differentiated  oesophagus  (?)  became  likewise  discernible,  and  appeared  to  have  a 
cfecal  termination  ; but  beyond  this,  until  the  caudal  extremity  was  reached,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  digestive  tract  was  less  clearly  defined  (Fig.  33,  3). 

It  then  became  too  dark  to  continue  the  observation,  and  by  the  next  morning  the 
Filaria  had  become  uniformly  molecular,  all  appearances  suggestive  of  internal  organs 
having  vanished,  although  it  still  continued  to  coil  itself  languidly  amongst  the  blood 
corpuscles. 

Such  is  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  Haematozoon  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make 
it  out.  What  has  here  been  recorded  has  now  been  repeatedly  observed,  and  may  be 
observed  by  any  one  possessing  a good  or  yV"  immersion  lens  and  a microscope  provided 
with  good  arrangements  for  illumination.  The  simple  detection,  however,  of  the  Ha^ma- 
tozoa,  when  present  in  the  blood,  is  simply  a question  of  patience,  and  not  dependent  on 
any  special  perfection  in  the  magnifying  powers  employed. 
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The  average  diameter  of  the  Hjematozoon,  as  usually  found,  is,  as  already  stated, 
about  that  of  a red-blood  corpuscle,  and  its  average  length  about  46  times  that  of  its 
greatest  width;  that  is  to  say,  its  greatest  transverse  diameter  is  about  inch, 

and  its  length  about  of  an  inch.  These  are  about  the  measurements  most  frequently 
met  with,  but  I have  occasionally  seen  specimens  not  more  than  half  this  size.  The 
largest  specimen  which  I have  measured  was  found  to  be  slightly  over  u^xyth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  whereas  the  smallest  was  only  xoVof^i 
an  inch  in  width  and  -rlTth  of  an  inch  in  length : the  relative  proportion  between  the 
length  and  the  greatest  width  being  as  1 to  45  in  the  largest  and  1 to  56  in  the 
smallest ; the  width  therefore  gaining  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  length  as  the 
total  dimensions  increase. 

From  what  has  been  above  stated  concerning  the  power  of  extension  and  contraction 
possessed  by  the  Hsematozoon,  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  measurements  are  subject  to 
variations  during  life ; and,  as  death  may  occur  when  the  Filaria  may  happen  to  be  in 
either  of  these  conditions,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  length  and  breadth  may 
then  also  be  found  to  vary  somewhat. 

In  order  to  prevent  misconception,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  compare  these  measure- 
ments with  those  of  two  well-known  Nematode  helminths  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  tissues  of  the  human  body,  viz.,  the  Muscle-trichina  and  the  Gruinea-worm,  or 
rather  its  contained  embryos.  Both  of  these  parasites  present  a certain  degree  of  likeness 
to  the  Filaria  described  in  this  paper.  The  first-named  is  found  in  the  muscular 
tissue  ; the  second  in  the  cellular  tissue  ; and  the  third  in  the  blood.  All  three  pre- 
sent transverse  markings,  more  or  less  evident ; in  the  Gruinea-worm  embryo  they  are 
particularly  distinct ; but  beyond  this  feature  the  similarity  between  them  appears  to 
cease. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  in  form,  and  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
length  to  breadth — setting  aside  altogether  the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
their  minute  internal  organisation. 

As  to  size  and  form  the  HDematozoon  approximates  more  closely  to  the  Filaria 
medinensis  or  Gruinea-worm  embryo,  than  to  the  larval  stage  of  the  Trichina  spiralis, 
though  much  smaller  than  either,  especially  in  breadth.  The  average  length  of  samples 
of  the  former  which  I possess  is  ^V^d  of  an  inch,  and  the  breadth  xrnro?  so  that  the 
breadth  to  the  length  is  as  1 to  31  : whereas  the  specimens  of  Trichina,  with  which 
these  comparisons  were  made,  averaged  of  an  inch  in  length  and  7-JM'h  in  width ; 
so  that  they  are  only  28  times  the  length  of  their  greatest  transverse  diameter.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  these  proportions  in  the  case  of  the  Ha3matozoon  have  been 
referred  to  as  being  on  the  average  1 to  46. 

A still  greater  dissimilarity  between  these  helminths  than  the  disparity  in  size 
and  relative  proportions,  is  the  totally  different  aspect  presented  by  their  anterior 
and  posterior  extremities  ; this  is  sufficiently  evident  without  referring  to  the  minute 
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structural  anatomy  of  the  parts.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  Trichina  is  almost  pointed, 
and  its  caudal  termination  blunt ; whereas,  although  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
two  Filariae  agrees  in  the  matter  of  being  somewhat  rounded,  and  the  posterior  end  in 
both  comes  to  a very  fine  point,  nevertheless,  the  relative  proportion  between  the 
tail  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other  is  sufficiently  great  to  present  a marked 
difference — the  tail  of  the  Dracunculus  being  nearly  Jrd,  whereas  that  of  the 
Haematozoon  is  not,  at  the  utmost,  more  than  ith  of  the  entire  length.  Of  course 
this  'is  exclusive  of  the  hyaline  tube  within  which  the  latter  is  enclosed.  Possibly 
when  live  young  Dracunculi  shall  have  been  as  carefully  examined  and  described  as 
the  lifeless  specimens  have  been  by  Mr.  Busk  and  Dr.  Bastian,  the  similarity  between 
the  Filariae  will  become  more  evident.* 

The  comparisons  just  instituted  between  the  three  helminths  referred  to  will, 
perhaps,  be  more  clearly  understood  by  throwing  these  details  into  a tabulated 
form  : f — 


1 

Averaee 

Average 

Relative 
Proportion  of 

Aspect  Presented  bt 

Relative  Length  I 
of  Tail  to  Total 
Length. 

Breadth. 

Length. 

Breadth  to 
Length. 

Head. 

Tail. 

Trichina  (of  muscle) ... 

A" 

1 to  28 

Pointed 

Blunt 

Dracunculus  (embryo). 

TuVu" 

■5V 

1 to  31 

Rounded 

Acutely  pointed 

1 to  3J 

Human  HEematozoon... 

tV” 

1 to  40 

1 to  8 

The  part  which  the  Haematozoon  appears  to  take  in  the  production  of  disease 
will  become  still  more  evident  when  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal 
capsules,  referred  to  in  a previous  paragraph  (page  511)  as  having  been  obtained  from 
a patient  who  died  of  Chyluria,  has  been  described. 

To  the  naked  eye  none  of  these  organs  presented  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  normal  standard,  except  that  the  kidneys  were  more  than  usually  lobulated,  and, 
that  on  section  several  of  the  pyramids,  especially  near  their  apices,  presented  a 
smooth,  tallowy  appearance,  suggestive  of  amyloid  disease.  No  approach  to  the 
characteristic  iodine  reaction  could,  however,  be  obtained ; but  when  longitudinal 

* Since  this  paragraph  was  in  type,  I have,  however,  had  ample  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  on 
this  matter  by  the  examination  of  numerous  young  Dracunculi  in  all  stages  of  development  obtained  from 
a patient  suffering  from  Guinea-worm,  admitted  into  the  General  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Ur.  Coull 
Mackenzie;  Vmt  I find  that  there  is  even  less  resemblance  between  the  Filarite  during  life  than  was 
suggested  by  lifeless  specimens. 

t The  measurements  here  introduced  of  the  young  Trichinre  and  Dracunculi  do  not  materially  differ 
from  those  generally  given.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  however,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  measure 
all  three  with  the  same  micrometer-scale. 
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sections  were  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  numerous  translucent  oil-like 
tubules  of  a somewhat  varicose  appearance  could  be  observed  running  alongside  the 
uriniferous  tubes  as  if  the  lymphatics  or  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  part  had  become 
plugged.  These  sections,  when  placed  in  boiling  ether,  and  afterwards  subjected  to 
prolonged  maceration  in  it,  did  not  appear  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  process 
— the  translucent  oil-like  tubules  being  quite  as  evident  as  before.  . 

No  other  morbid  changes  could  be  detected  as  having  taken  place  in  either 
the  tubular  or  cortical  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  but  in  every  fragment,  no  matter  from 
what  part  of  the  kidneys  removed,  numerous  microscopic  Filarise  were  invariably 
obtained,  if  the  tissue  had  been  properly  teased,  precisely  analogous  to  those 

which  had  been  detected  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  during  life.  Teased 

fragments  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  yielded  similar  specimens.  On  slitting 
open  any  portion  of  the  renal  artery,  from  its  entrance  into  the  kidney  as  far 
inwards  as  I was  able  to  follow  its  ramifications,  and  gently  scraping  its  inner 
surface  with  a scalpel,  numerous  Hoematozoa  could  always  be  obtained.  The  renal 
vein  when  similarly  examined  also  yielded  specimens  of  the  Filarije,  but  they  did 

not  seem  to  be  so  numerous  in  it. 

The  vessels  themselves  did  not  appear  to  be  diseased,  and  such  of  the  branches 
as  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  did  not  strike  me  as  being  abnormally  large. 
But  whether  the  microscopic  ramifications  and  the  capillaries  were  distended  or 

otherwise  (in  the  absence  of  properly  injected  preparations  of  the  organs)  could  not 
well  be  ascertained. 

Having  traced  the  course  of  the  Hsematozoon  from  the  blood  through  its  channel 
into  the  urine,  the.  peculiar  appearances  presented  by  this  secretion  will  now  be  ver}? 
briefly  considered. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  Chylous  or  milky-urine  is  so  well  known  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  principal  features  which  it  presents. 
It  is,  as  the  term  applied  to  it  conveys,  more  or  less  perfectly  white,  has  a faint 
odour  of  milk,  which  is  heightened  by  warmth ; and,  like  that  secretion,  may  be 
passed  through  several  layers  of  filtering  paper  without  materially  modifying  its 
colour.  Usually  it  is  of  low  specific  gravity — from  1006  to  1018 — and  manifests  a 

slightly  acid  reaction  to  test  paper.  As  a rule,  the  more  it  approaches  the  appear- 
ance of  milk,  the  more  readily  and  firmly  does  coagulation  take  place.  When  the 

presence  of  blood  is  a prominent  feature  in  it,  curdling  takes  place  still  more 

perfectly,  but  the  early  addition  of  solutions  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
nitrate  of  potash  retards  if  it  does  not  completely  prevent  this  change ; frequently, 
however,  the  process  has  already  commenced  before  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from 
the  bladder. 

The  elaborate  analyses  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  of  the  urine 
in  this  condition,  as  well  as  such  simple  analyses  as  I have  been  able  to  conduct, 
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have  not  tended  to  show  that  there  is  any  organic  or  inorganic  substance  in  the 
secretion,  but  what  already  exists  in  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  body,  or  that  any 
new  chemical  combination  has  been  called  into  existence.  With  regard  to  the 
alleged  presence  of  sugar  in  this  kind  of  urine,  my  attempts  to  detect  it  have  been 
entirely  negative. 

In  short,  the  urine  appears  merely  to  deviate  from  the  healthy  standard  in  so 
far  that  it  contains  an  abnormal  amount  of  fatty  and  fibro-albuminous  material, 
with,  perhaps,  a diminution  in  the  percentage  of  urea ; in  connection  with  this, 
however,  I may  add  that  in  the  cases  noted,  which  presented  a low  specific  gravity 
(1006 — 1010),  the  quantity  voided  had  been  considerable,  from  60  to  70  ounces  in 
the  course  of  the  24  hours. 

On  no  occasion  have  I been  able  to  detect  “casts”  of  renal  tubules  in  urine  of 

this  nature,  even  in  cases  where  previous  attacks  of  the  malady  have  occurred. 

When  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  this  kind  of  urine  presents  a finely 
molecular  appearance;  when  recent,  however,  scarcely  any  distinct  oil-globules,  such 
as  are  constantly  observed  in  milk,  are  present  ; but  when  acetic  acid  is  added, 
followed  by  a little  warm  ether,  this  “ molecular  base  ” becomes  replaced  by  large 
globules  of  fat,  which  may  be  seen  to  form  whilst  the  re-agents  are  being  applied. 
In  the  meshes  of  the  coagulated  substance  numerous  granular  cells  are  seen,  ap- 
parently identical  with  those  of  chyle,  lymph,  or  the  white  cells  of  the  blood ; and, 
generally,  a sprinkling,  more  or  less  marked,  of  red-blood  corpuscles. 

Besides  these,  if  the  shred  of  coagulum  on  the  slide  has  been  properly  “ teased,” 

the  Filariae,  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  also  be  usually  found.  However, 

they  may  not  be  present  in  every  sample  of  chylous  urine  examined,  or,  mther,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  the  numbers  present  may  be  so  few  as  to 
elude  detection. 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Filari®  which  are  met  with  in  the  urine,  it  may 
be  observed  that  they  present  the  same  measurements  as  those  met  with  in  the 
blood ; some  of  the  largest  as  well  as  some  of  the  smallest  examples  have  been 
found  in  this  secretion.* 

The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty  that  is  sometimes  experienced 
in  discovering  the  Filaria  in  the  urine  also,  may  possibly  be  more  strongly  impressed 
by  the  narration  of  an  illustrative  case,  which  will,  moreover,  serve  to  draw  attention 
to  other  important  matters  bearing  on  the  question  of  infection  with  H®matozoa : — 

A European,  aged  38,  formerly  in  the  army,  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr. 

* 1 have  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  of  having  obtained  distinct  Ova  on  any  single  occasion, 
although  some  hundreds  of  preparations  of  Chylous  urine  have  been  examined  ; the  sediment  of  a large 
quantity  of  this  fluid  having  been  collected  and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  Ova  of  various  insects  are.  not 
uncommonly,  found  in  urine  of  this  character,  even  when  it  has  been  set  aside  for  only  a short  time,  and 
ova-like  bodies  have  frequently  been  distinguished,  but  hitherto  they  have  all  been  rejected  as  merely 
accidental  occuiTences. 
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McConnell,  with  a note  stating  that  the  man  was  amongst  his  out-patients,  and  had 
been  suffering,  and  was  even  suffering  a little  still,  from  Chyluria.  The  medical 
history  which  I gathered  from  the  man  was,  briefly  told,  as  follows : Has  suffered 
more  or  less  constantly  for  five  years  from  what  he  believes  to  be  “ chronic  dysentery.” 
This  came  on  during  his  residence  in  Mysore.  Eight  months  after  the  advent  of 
the  intestinal  affection,  he  observed  that  the  urine  passed  towards  the  middle  of 
the  day  was  white,  but  was  not  so  in  the  early  morning.  His  hearing  and  sight 
became  affected  about  the  same  time,  and  have  remained  imperfect  since,  although 
there  is  nothing  to  be  observed  wrong  about  either  set  of  organs. 

The  urine  at  the  time  he  paid  me  a visit  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
affected,  merely  a little  cloudy,  but  was  albuminous.  A little  carbolic  acid  solution 
having  been  added  to  it,  it  was  set  aside  in  a conical  vessel,  and  subsequently  the 
sediment  removed  by  means  of  a pipette  for  microscopic  examination.  This  is  usually 
the  method  adopted  by  me  in  cases  when  the  fluid  does  not  coagulate,  or  when, 
after  coagulation  has  taken  place,  it  has  become  liquefied. 

Slide  after  slide  was  examined  in  vain,  still  I felt  convinced  that,  as  there 
had  been  a distinct  history  of  Chyluria,  and  as  the  urine  was  still  albuminous,  but 
contained  no  “ casts,”  the  original  cause  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  Eventually, 
after  searching  for  about  four  hours,  three  excellent  specimens  of  the  Filarise  were 
obtained,  one  of  which  I forthwith  despatched  to  Dr.  McConnell.  A week  afterwards 
the  patient  returned,  but  I failed  to  detect  a single  worm  in  the  specimen  of  urine 
which  was  obtained  on  this  occasion.  He  came  a third  time,  after  an  interval  of 
about  another  week,  when  Filarke  were  detected  in  the  sediment  without  much 
delay. 

Several  preparations  of  the  blood  were  also  examined,  but  the  Hsematozoa  were 
not  detected  in  this  fluid.  Were,  however,  a couple  of  ounces  of  the  blood  examined 
(coagulation  being  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a neutral  salt),  instead  of  a couple  of 
drops,  doubtless  the  sediment  would  contain  plenty  of  the  Filarite,  seeing  that  a 
few  must  have  actually  passed  out  of  it  through  the  kidneys,  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  they  are  not  localised  in  these  organs,  the  latter  simply  acting  as  one 
of  the  channels  through  which  they  may  escape  out  of  the  circulation. 

I may  refer  to  a similar  experience  in  one  other  instance  : — A middle-aged 
lady,  long  resident  in  Calcutta,  was  referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Charles  as  she  had  for 
some  time  suffered  from  recurring  attacks  of  Chyluria,  whic  h baffled  all  kinds  of 
treatment.  The  urine  which  she  forwarded  to  me  was,  on  several  occasions,  decidedly 
chylous,  and  on  nearly  every  occasion  active  Filariae  could  be  de  tected,  but  the  attempts 
which  were  two  or  three  times  made  to  obtain  them  direct  from  the  circulation  proved 
fruitless. 


The  converse  of  this  has,  on  one  occasion,  happened  to  me,  namely,  finding  the  Filaria 
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in  the  blood  but  not  in  the  urine ; as  in  the  former  instances,  however,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  had  more  patience  been  exercised  in  the  search  the  results 
would  not  have  been  negative. 

As  the  case  last  referred  to  is  one  of  considerable  interest, — Leprosy  being  by 
far  the  most  prominent  feature  in  connection  with  it, — it  may  be  well  to  allude 
to  it  more  fully.  The  urine  of  one  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Presidency  Jail  was, 
about  the  middle  of  March  1873,  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  for  examination,  as 
pus  was  suspected.  Finding  coagula  in  the  duid,  I suspected  the  case  to  be  one 
of  Chyluria,  and  proceeded  to  the  Jail  hospital  in  order  to  make  further  inquiries, 
as  microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  had  yielded  only  negative  results.  I found 
i that  the  patient  had  been  a leper  for  about  fourteen  years — the  disease  having 

j come  on  when  he  was  about  16  years  of  age,  his  present  age  being  30.  His  feet 

; were  swollen,  cracked,  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  sensibility ; ulcers  penetrated 

I between  the  metatarsal  bones  of  each  foot  ; several  of  these  bones,  as  well  as  the 

I proximal  phalanges,  had  become  absorbed,  and  the  corresponding  toes  had  been 

retracted  by  the  tendons  in  such  a manner  that  the  nails  barely  projected  beyond 
the  outline  of  the  body  of  the  foot : his  hands  were  also  affected,  and  altogether 
he  presented  a miserable  appearance.  Nothing  wrong,  however,  had  ever  been  observed 
j in  connection  with  his  urine,  until  about  a fortnight  before  I saw  him,  when  it  was 
seen  to  become  suddenly  milky  and  to  coagulate  in  the  vessel. 

Having  obtained  the  foregoing  account  of  his  history,  I proceeded  to  examine  several 
slides  of  blood  obtained  from  his  fingers  and  toes,  and  readily  detected  numerous,  very 
active,  Filarite.  As  the  man’s  sentence  was  just  expiring,  he  left  Calcutta  for  some 
distant  village,  so  that  his  subsequent  history  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  phenomena  associated  with  Chyluria  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  deemed 
i necessary  to  give  more  than  the  salient  features  of  the  malady,  more  especially  such 
as  are  exemplified  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  this  paper,  which,  in  the  main,  correspond 
1 very  closely  with  the  cases  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  recorded  by  others. 

I In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  malady  is  decidedly  localised  as  to 

its  origin.  As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  only  cases  on  record  have  occurred 
in  persons  who  have  at  some  period  of  their  lives  inhabited  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  some  parts  of  Africa,  Bermuda,  Brazil,  or  the  Mauritius ; so  that  all  writers 
agree,  no  matter  to  what  particular  cause  the  disease  has  been  referred,  that  it 
is  intimately  related  to  a tropical  climate.  Simple  removal,  however,  from  such 
climate  has  not  sufficed  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  disease  in  England  or  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.* 

Secondly,  it  is  noticeable,  that  the  disease,  as  manifested  by  the  milky  appearance 

* I have  since  observed  that  Dr.  William  Roberts,  in  liis  well-known  work  '■  On  Urinary  and  Renal  Di.seases  ” 
(2nd  Edit.,  jiage  .Si  8).  records  the  history  of  a woman  suffering  from  Chylous  iirine  who  had  never  lived 
out  of  Lancashire. 
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of  the  urine,  comes  on  very  suddenly,  not  only  on  the  first,  but  on  succeeding 
occasions  also ; this  peculiarity  to  my  mind  points  to  a local  cause  in  the  system, 
rather  than  to  a generally  distributed  functional  disorder. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a complete  absence  of  casts  of  the  tubules  of  the  kidney  in  the 
urine,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  albuminoid  elements  present. 

And  fourthly,  it  is  frequently  associated  with  more  or  less  distinctly  marked 
symptoms  of  various  other  obscure  diseases,  such  as  partial  deafness  ; diarrhoea, 
often  very  persistent;  chronic  conjuctivitis,  or  some  more  deeply-seated  defect  in  the 
visual  organs ; and  sometimes  temporary  swellings  of  the  face  or  extremities. 

These  varied  complications  may,  I believe,  be  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
now  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  nutritive  channels  of  the  tissues,  even  to 
their  most  minute  ramifications,  are  inhabited  by  numberless  living  Hjematozoa, 
which,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  accumulating  in  any  particular  set  of  these  channels, 
may  lead  to  local  stoppages  in  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluids  and  to  rupture  of  the 
extremely  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries,  lacteals,  or  lymphatics.  The  extreme 
activity  of  the  Filari;e,  especially  should  a bundle  of  them  accumulate  in  one  particular 
spot,  would  doubtless  materially  aid  in  giving  rise  to  rupture  ; for,  as  is  well  known, 
the  walls  of  these  channels  are  extremely  delicate,  those  of  the  lymphatic  system 
being  especially  so.  The  resulting  phenomena,  such  as  the  escape  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  and  of  the  Filarige  contained  within  the  ruptured  channel  into  the  excretory 
ducts  belonging  to  the  part,  appears  to  me  to  be  so  simple  a procedure  that  to 
dilate  on  its  mechanism  would  be  quite  superfluous.  When  the  fissure  becomes 
plugged  or  healed  these  unusual  symptoms  naturally  disappear.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  milky  appearance  of  the  urine  is  merely  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  existence  of  this  Filaria  in  the  nutritive  channels  of  the  body. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  I would  ascribe  all  cases  of  Chyluria  to  this 
cause,  although  my  own  experience  of  the  disease  would  almost  warrant  such  a 
statement,  seeing  that  out  of  the  seven  persons  whose  blood  was  infected  with 
Filarige,  as  referred  to  in  these  pages,  six  were  known  to  suffer  from  Chyluria ; but 
as  the  history  of  the  seventh  is  quite  unknown,  it  would  be  useless  speculating  on 
the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  on  no  occasion  have  I met  with  this  parasite  in 

the  urine  except  when  associated  with  this  complaint,  and  here  I have  distinct 

evidence  in  more  than  twenty  instances. 

Doubtless  a combination  of  various  other  circumstances  might  produce  similar 
phenomena,  just  as  various  obstructing  causes,  such  as  the  pressure  of  tumours, 

diseased  condition  of  the  vessels,  etc.,  may  produce  the  exudation  of  milky 

fluid  on  various  part  of  the  body,  from  the  abdominal  walls,  the  groin,  the  axilla, 
the  thigh,  and  other  parts,  such  as  are  constantly  being  reported  in  medical  journals. 
Nevertheless,  cases  occurring  in  warm  countries,  or  in  persons  who  had  formerly 
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resided  in  them,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is,  probably,  not  dependent  on  snch 
mechanical  or  pathological  causes  as  these.* 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  etiology  of  the  various  other  phenomena  enumerated 
as  the  more  or  less  frequent  concomitants  of  Chyluria,  without  much  modification  ; for 
even  should  actual  rupture  not  take  place,  local  congestions  may  be  induced,  or  very 
trifling  fissures,  which  might  yet  be  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of 
delicate  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eye  or  ear,  that  the  mischief 
may  be  chiefly  due  to  some  changes  induced  in  the  refractive  media  of  the  former, 
or  in  the  fluid  in  contact  with  the  nerve  filaments  in  the  latter. 

The  intestinal  affection,  if  in  reality  connected  with  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
these  Filarige,  deserves  special  attention.  The  only  hnoivn  symptom  from  which  the 
man  in  whose  blood  this  helminth  was  first  discovered,  was  severe  diarrhoea ; the 
commencement  of  the  illness  of  another  man  is  dated  from  a similar  attack,  which 
developed  itself  into  what  is  described  as  “ chronic  dysentery,”  on  which  the  usual 
medicines  appear  to  have  had  no  influence,  for  during  the  last  five  years  the  disease 
came  and  went  without  reference  to  medical  treatment — the  chylous  condition  of  the 
urine  having  been  equally  iiTegular  in  its  appearance  and  disappearance.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  intestinal  affection  commenced  eight  months  before  the  urinary 
symptoms  appeared;  moreover  in  the  woman  whose  autopsy  has  been  recorded  on  a 
previous  page,  “tubercular  like”  ulcers  were  found  in  the  intestines,  as  also  in  the 
lungs.  All  these  occurrences,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is 

known  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  migration  of  several  parasites,  are  too 
prominently  associated  with  the  history  of  the  cases  in  which  these  Hgematozoa  were 
detected  to  permit  of  the  subject  being  passed  over  without  comment. 

With  reference  to  the  “ granular-lid  ” condition  of  one  of  the  patients  affected 
with  Hsematozoa,  it  has  been  demonstrated,  since  the  earlier  pages  of  this  paper  were 
in  type,  that  not  only  had  congestion  resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  Filariae,  but 
actual  rupture  and  escape  of  one  of  them  at  least  occurred,  either  through  the  channel 
of  the  lachrymal,  or  of  a Meibomian  gland. 

In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  association  of  Chyluria  with  other  diseased 
conditions,  the  following  particulars  obtained  since  the  original  publication  of  these 
observations  may  be  of  interest: — Towards  the  end  of  the  year  (1873),  Dr.  Ewart 
forwarded  to  me  for  examination  a sample  of  whey-like  urine,  obtained  from  a man 
suffering  from  a scrotal  tumour,  with  the  request  that  I would  state  whether  I 
considered  that  the  fluid  should  be  looked  upon  as  “ Chylous  urine.”  Although 

highly  albuminous,  it  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  so 
it  was  thought  better  to  wait  for  more  samples.  Dr.  Ewart  very  kindly  took  me  to 
see  his  patient — a Jew — who  had  suffered  from  scrotal  enlargement  for  many  years, 

* Dr.  W.  -J.  Palmer  has.  quite  recently,  published  some  highly  interesting  cases  bearing  on  this  subject  in 
The  Indian  Medical  Gazette  (Vol.  VIII,  1873). 
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but  whose  urine  had  never  manifested  this  turbid  appearance  till  four  days  previously. 
The  urine  voided  in  my  presence  was  more  distinctly  milky,  and  a few  coagula  were 
observed,  so  it  was  determined  to  make  a search  for  Filarise — especially  as  Dr.  Ewart 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  whether  the  albuminuria  was  necessarily 
dependent  on  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  friends  being  very  desirous  that 
the  scrotum  should  be  operated  upon.  I brought  away  two  samples  of  urine  with 
me,  but  it  required  jive  hours  of  steady  application  to  the  microscope  before  a single 
specimen  was  found ; specimens  were  however  subsequently  found  in  both  samples 
of  urine.  The  diagnosis  having  thus  been  satisfactorily  established,  the  operation  was 
carried  out.  Dr.  Ewart  promises  to  publish  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  before 
long,  as  it  embraces  some  other  points  of  considerable  interest.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  case,  as  well  as  the  case  cited  in  which 
Leprosy  was  succeeded  by  Chyluria  (page  523),  bear  out,  in  a marked  manner,  the 
importance  of  the  inference  which  I felt  that  I was  justified  in  drawing  when  this 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Grovernment  in  1872,  viz.,  that  the  milky  condition  of 
the  urine  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  Filariae  in 
the  system.  I felt  persuaded  at  that  time  that  some  of  the  unhealthy  conditions 
observed  among  persons  residing  in  tropical  climates,  especially  those  apparently  implying 
abnormalities  in  the  lymphatic  system,  would,  at  some  future  period,  be  found  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  some  such  parasitic  condition  as  this.  With  a view  of  eluci- 
dating this  as  far  as  possible,  I have  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  examining 
all  manner  of  fibro-albuminous  exudations  which  have  come  in  my  way.  Whilst  the 
re-issue  of  this  paper  was  being  printed  off,  a case  still  more  confirmatory  of  the 
opinion  then  expressed  has  come  under  my  notice,  for  the  opportunity  of  investigating 
which  I am  again  indebted  to  Dr.  Coull  Mackenzie. 

The  patient  was  an  East  Indian,  35  years  of  age,  had  lived  in  India  all  his  life, 
and  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  health  until  about  9 months  ago,  when  he 
observed  that  his  scrotum  was  enlarging.  He  was  several  times  tapped  for  hydrocele, 
and  a more  or  less  milky,  pus-like  fluid  withdrawn.  The  scrotum  eventually  became 
extremely  painful,  and  the  swelling  increased  until  it  had  attained  almost  to  the  size  of 
his  head.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Greneral  Hospital  (for  thickening  and  enlargement 

* I cannot  avoid  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  case  also  affords  of  reiterating  the  fact — for  I 
feci  that  it  cannot  be  done  too  strongly  nor  too  often—  that  the  detection  of  Filarise,  whether  it  be  in  the  urine  or 
in  the  blood,  is  sometimes  a matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  Hours  maj'  have  to  be  spent  in  examining  the 
sediment  of  apparently  excellent  samples  of  Chylous  urine  before  they  are  found  ; fresh  supplies  may  even  be 
required,  for  the  numbers  present  may  vary  very  much  in  different  samples  obtained  from  the  same  individual, 
and,  as  may  be  learnt  from  some  of  the  cases  narrated  above,  they  may  be  even  absent  for  a time  from  either  the 
urine  or  the  blood,  or  from  both — at  all  events  their  detection  required  more  patience  than  I was  able  to 
command  at  the  time  of  examination,  whereas  they  were  obtained  with  tolerable  ease  from  the  same  persons  on 
subsequent  occasions  : I have  also  observed  that,  occasionally,  they  will  disappear  altogether  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Chylous  condition  of  the  urine.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  no  great 
amount  of  foresight  is  required  to  be  able  to  predict  that,  owing  to  want  of  proper  appliances,  want  of  time, 
or  other  circumstances,  such  remarks  as  “ Filarise  were  searched  for  but  not  found  ” will,  not  infrequently,  be 
recorded  in  connection  with  reports  of  Chyluria  cases. 
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of  the  scrotum)  a few  days  before  I saw  him,  and  another  tapping  being  resorted  to,  the 
fluid  then  removed  was  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.  It  presented  a 
purulent  appearance,  but  had  no  offensive  odour.  INIicroscopically  it  consisted  of  broken- 
down  granular  matter,  with  molecules  of  fat.  The  sediment  (removed  by  means  of  a 
pipette)  contained  several  excellent  samples  of  the  Filaria  sanguinis.  Next  morning 
the  scrotum,  which  was  now  inflamed  and  very  painful,  was  again  pierced  with  a trocar 
and  about  eight  ounces  of  a sanguineous  fluid  extracted.  This  fluid  was  also  examined 
microscopically  and  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  tolerably  well-preserved  red  corpuscles,  with 
an  abundance  of  colourless  granular  cells.  In  addition  to  this  every  slide  of  the  sedi- 
ment contained  some  half-dozen  specimens  of  the  Filaria — presenting  the  usual  measure- 
ments and  anatomical  appearances. 

This  case  presents  several  points  in  common  with  the  one  recorded  immediately 
before  it — enlarged  scrotum,  together  with  hydrocele  or  ha?matocele  ; but  the  first  case 
cited  was  an  enlarged  scrotum  of  very  long  standing,  and  eventually  associated,  for 
about  a fortnight,  with  Chyluria  ; whereas  the  other  case  had  been  of  short  duration, 
and,  hitherto,  had  not  become  complicated  with  Chyluria.  In  another  case,  recorded 
on  a previous  page  (509),  it  will  be  noticed  that  Chyluria  preceded  the  scrotal 
affection. 

Although  feeling  convinced  that  Chyluria  and  other  morbid  phenomena  are 
induced  by  the  presence  of  these  microscopic  Filariae  in  the  circulation,  still,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  may  have  a prolonged  existence  in  this  condition,  it  will 

be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  the  fact  that  the  malady  so  frequently 

recurs  in  the  same  individual.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  same  person  should 

become  re-infected  with  Ha?matozoa  several  times,  and  especially  that  re-infection 
should  occur  after  years  of  residence  in  England,  where,  probably,  this  particular 
Filaria  is  not  indigenous. 

Not  having  been  able  to  watch  the  progress  of  isolated  cases  for  a sufficiently  long 
period  to  judge  whether  or  not  all  the  Haematozoa  in  the  system  escape  during  a 
single  attack  of  Chyluria  (the  period  of  their  existence  in  the  stage  in  which  they 
are  found  in  the  blood  having  expired),  nor  having  succeeded  in  prolonging  their 
existence  by  artificial  cultivation,  in  serum,  moist  sand  or  saliva,  beyond  a period  of 
three  days,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  briefly  to  a few  of  the  recorded 

instances  of  Haematozoa  occurring  in  lower  animals,  so  as  to  till  up  the  gap  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  as  far  as  possible. 

Foremost  among  the  recorded  particulars  concerning  Haematozoa  are  those  of 
MM.  Grube  and  Delafond,  which  were  presented  in  their  ‘‘Memoire'’  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science.*  These  gentlemen,  during  a period  of  nine  years,  made  obser- 
vations on  29  dogs,  in  whose  blood  on  an  average  55,000  microscopic  worms  were 
estimated  to  exist.  The  diameter  of  these  was  somewhat  less  than  that  of  a red- 

• Memoire  sur  !e  ver  filaire  qui  vit  dan.'s  le  sang  du  chien  domestique.”  Compies  Rendus. 
T.  XXXiV,  p.  9. 
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blood  corpuscle  ; the  length,  however,  is  not  given  in  this  communication,  but  I find 
this  referred  to  in  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Lancet  (1843)  as  being  about  y^th 
of  an  inch,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  human  Hsematozoon.  These  dogs  were 
under  observation  for  periods  varying  from  several  months  to  five  years,  during  which  the 
state  of  the  blood  remained  unchanged.  Post-mortem  examinations  appear  to  have  been 
conducted  with  great  care  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  hut  on  one  occasion  only  were 
what  the  authors  deemed  to  be  the  “parent-worms”  discovered.  Six  of  these  were 
found  to  be  lodged  in  a large,  recently-formed  clot  in  the  right  ventricle — four 
being  females  and  two  males.  The  size  of  these  was  by  no  means  microscopic,  being 
from  5 to  7 inches  in  length  (14  to  20  centimetres),*  and  from  to  iVfh  of  an 

inch  transversely.  Schneider  questions  whether  these  were  the  parent-worms  of  the 
microscopic  Filarise ; f others  state  that  they  had  simply  found  their  way  to  the  heart 
from  the  intestines  by  accident,  because  this  observation  of  MM.  Grrube  and  Dela- 
fond,  although  published  about  twenty  years,  has  never  been  confirmed.  Leuckart, 
who,  however,  expresses  no  opinion  on  this  particular  subject,  refers  to  these  observa- 
tions as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Trichina  spiralis, 
not  a single  Nematode  has  been  observed  to  infect  its  own  “bearer”— the  Haematozoa 
of  dogs  as  well  as  of  frogs  never  having  been  observed  to  develop  into  mature  Helminths 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  blood.J 

In  a highly  interesting  paper  read  by  Dr.  Cobbold  before  the  Linnean  Society 
in  1867,§  it  is  more  than  hinted  at  that  the  Heematozoa  referred  to  by  MM.  Grrube 
and  Delafond  were  the  brood  of  “ Spiroptera  sanguinolenta  ” so  commonly  found  in 
the  heart  of  dogs  in  China,  but  nothing  is  mentioned  concerning  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  blood  of  these  animals.  In  a foot-note  it  is  stated  that  Dr. 
Lamprey  had  forwarded  specimens  to  the  Netley  Museum.  Should  these  be  still  in 
a good  state  of  preservation,  it  would  be  a great  matter  if  Professor  Aitken  would  re- 
examine the  specimens,  especially  as  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  contained  embryos, 
if  there  be  any,  and  publish  the  result.  || 

As  regards  the  blood  and  heart  of  dogs  in  India,  out  of  about  300  dogs 
examined  by  Dr.  I).  D.  Cunningham  and  myself  in  connection  with  various  experi- 
ments, in  no  instance  were  any  such  Helminths  detected,  so  that  the  canine  Filariae 
of  France  and  China  would  appear  not  to  be  found  in  Bengal. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Dobson  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a description  of  mature  Pfilariae 
found  by  M.  Joly  in  the  heart  of  a seal ; the  female  worm  is  stated  to  have 

* Not  as  erroneously  stated  in  some  English  works  on  Helminthology,  “ from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.” 

f “ Monographie  der  Nematoden,”  1866,  p.  88. 

J “ Menschlichen  I’arasiten,”  Vol.  II,  Part  1,  p.  102. 

§ ‘‘  Journal  of  Linn.  Soc.” — Zoology,  Vol.  IX. 

II  Acting  on  this  suggestion.  Dr.  F.  H.  Welch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  Army  Medical  School, 
has  made  careful  examinations  both  of  the  mature  parasites  and  of  their  contained  embryos  and 
ova  ; and  recorded  his  observations  in  the  Lancet  (Vol.  I,  1873)  and  in  the  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal 
(Vol,  II,  1873). 
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been  stuffed  throughout  its  entire  length  with  ova  and  embryos ; the  latter 
measured  to  yVth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  Tr^Vuth  in  breadth,  but  the 

author  does  not  consider  that  they  could  circulate  witli  the  blood  through  the 
capillary  vessels.* 

Such  in  a few  words  is  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  principal 
I Hjematozoa  affecting  lower  animals ; and  from  these  records  alone  would  our 

! nferences  have  had  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  particular  question  as  to  the 
I possible  duration  of  the  human  Haematozoon  were  it  not  for  a rather  strange 

I coincidence. 

i The  foregoing  account  had  just  been  transcribed  from  my  notes,  when  I had 

j occasion  to  visit  the  Government  Printing  Establishment,  where,  to  my  utter  surprise, 

I I saw,  busily  putting  into  type  a portion  of  the  foregoing  pages,  the  very  man  in 

f whose  urine  these  Filaria?  were  first  detected,  more  than  two  and  a half  years  ago. 

I Being  rather  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  to  what 

I the  manuscript  referred. 

At  my  request  he  called  upon  me  in  the  afternoon,  and  I learnt  from  him 
then,  that  his  urine  had  been  perfectly  healthy  ever  since  he  left  the  hospital,  about 
April  1870  ; it  certainly  looked  healthy  when  he  called,  and  was  quite  free  from 
albumen. t I prepared  seven  slides  from  blood  obtained  by  pricking  the  middle 
finger  of  one  hand,  and  three  slides  from  the  same  finger  of  the  other  hand.  On 
seeing  me  do  this,  the  man  inquired  why  I had  made  so  many  preparations,  as 
on  a former  occasion  I had  only  taken  one  slide — a circumstance,  by  the  way, 

1 which  I had  quite  forgotten ; certainly  I had  not  discovered  Hiematozoa.  This 

jj  little  incident  also  conveys  its  lesson ; had  I taken  a dozen  slides  on  the  first 

; occasion  instead  of  one,  the  date  of  the  detection  of  the  Filaria  in  the  blood  would 

ij  probably  have  been  simultaneous  with  their  detection  in  the  urine.  In  the  first  four 

or  five  preparations  examined  nothing  could  be  observed ; in  the  two  next  taken  up, 
one  belonging  to  each  hand,  Hiematozoa  were  detected,  very  active,  hut  in  no  way 
differing  from  the  excellent  live  specimens  which  I had  obtained  in  his  urine  long 
ago,  and  in  no  way  differing  from  the  Filariai  since  detected  in  the  urine  and  blood, 
of  so  many  persons.  The  measurements  of  two  specimens  were  taken  on  the  following 
I morning  after  their  activity  had  subsided ; one  was  ^^g^th  of  an  inch  in  length  by 
j ssVofli  ill  breadth,  and  the  other  -^th  by 

^ After  this  I lost  sight  of  the  patient  for  about  six  months,  but  in  March  1873 

he  called  upon  me,  when  I re-examined  his  blood  and  again  obtained  numerous 
Filariae  in  it — exactly  three  years  since  they  were  first  recognised  in  his  urine.  He 
called  once  more,  on  the  12th  April,  complaining  of  diarrhoea  and  pain  in  the  epi- 

* Ann.  Mag.  Kat.  Hist.,  18.58,  p.  400. 

I t On  referring  to  my  notes  of  this  case,  I find  that,  at  the  time  when  he  left  the  hospital,  the 

albumen  had  disappeared  from  his  urine  and  that  Filarire  could  no  longer  be  detected  in  it — the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Filariae  preceding  the  cessation  of  Chyluria. 
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gastric  region,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Greneral  Hospital  under  Dr.  Coull  ^Mackenzie. 
These  symptoms  passed  away  soon  after  his  admission,  but  he  became  very  feverish 
and  sometimes  slightly  delirious ; but  the  symptoms  were  not  such  as  could  be 
referred  to  any  classified  disease.  By  the  23i’d  he  appeared  to  have  improved,  but 
there  was  a relapse  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  25th  he  became  highly  delirious, 
and  died,  rather  unexpectedly,  during  the  night.  The  hospital  sergeant  through  some 
mistake  gave  over  the  body  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  before  any  intimation  of 
his  death  had  been  made  to  Dr.  Mackenzie,  so  that,  unfortunately,  no  post-mortem 
examination  could  be  held. 

Here  is,  therefore,  definite  information  more  satisfactory  than  that  to  be  obtained 
by  instituting  comparisons  between  the  Haematozoa  of  man  and  of  animals,  that,  not 
only  may  those  found  in  man  live  for  a period  of  more  than  three  years,  for  certain, 
but  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  tendency  to  develop  beyond  a certain 
stage  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  circulation.  For  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
these  Filarhn  may  live  for  many  years,  and  thus,  at  any  moment,  no  matter  how  long 
after  a previous  attack,  nor  in  what  country  the  person  may  reside,  he  may  be  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  accession  of  Chyluria  or  any  other  obscure  disease,  such  as  will 
readily  be  understood  by  the  physician  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
blood. 

If  after  the  first  brood  of  young  Filariae,"  there  be  no  provision  for  other  broods 
to  follow,  then  every  attack  would  be  a step  towards  permanent  recovery  ; but  of 
this  I know  nothing  at  present,  although  some  of  the  cases  recorded  appear  to 
warrant  such  an  inference.  Nor  have  I any  definite  knowledge  as  to  how  the  blood 
originally  becomes  infected  ; to  hint  that  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the 
Filaria  may  eventually  be  traced  to  the  tank — either  to  its  water  or  its  fish — is  the 
utmost-  that  can  be  done. 

Many  other  interesting  questions  suggest  themselves  as  matters  for  future 
inquiry  ; such,  for  example,  as  to  whether  the  foetus  in  -idero  is  infected  by  the 
mother’s  blood  : cases  have  been  recorded  which  seem  to  favour  such  a supposition  ; 
such  instances,  however,  may  have  been  due  to  the  particular  localities  in  which  the 
persons  resided — parents  and  children  having  for  generations  been  subject  alike  to  the 
same  influences.  On  one  occasion  I attempted  to  solve  this  question,  but  fhe  mother, 
who  herself  was  very  averse  to  having  her  finger  pricked,  peremptorily  refused  to 
submit  the  child  to  a similar  trivial  operation. 

This  paper  having  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  originally  intended,  it  may  be 
that  the  leading  facts  referred  to  have  become  obscured  by  the  digressions  that  have 
been  necessarily  made,  so  that,  before  concluding,  a short  summary  of  the  observations 
and  of  the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  therefrom  may  be  advantageous  : — 

(1)  The  blood  of  persons  who  have  lived  in  a tropical  country  is  occasionally 
invaded  by  living  microscopic  Filarife,  hitherto  not  identified  with  any  known  species^ 
which  may  continue  in  the  system  for  months  or  years  without  any  marked  evil 
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consequences  being  observed  ; but  which  may,  on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to  serious 
disease,  and  ultimately  be  the  cause  of  death  : 

(2)  The  phenomena  which  may  be  induced  by  the  blood  being  thus  affected 
are  probably  due  to  the  mechanical  interruption  offered  (by  the  accidental  aggregation 
perhaps  of  the  Hoematozoa)  to  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the  body  in  various 
channels,  giving  rise  to  the  obstruction  of  the  current  within  them,  or  to  ruj^iture 
of  their  extremely  delicate  walls,  and  thus  causing  the  contents  of  the  lacteals, 
lymphatics,  or  capillaries  to  escape  into  the  most  convenient  excretory  channel. 

Such  esca]ied  fluid  (as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  urinary  and 
I lachrymal  or  Meibomian  secretions,  and  in  fluid  removed  from  an  enlarged  scrotum) 
may  be  the  means  of  carrying  some  of  the  Filarise  with  it  out  of  the  circulation, 
i These  occurrences  are  liable  to  return  after  long  intervals — so  long,  in  fact,  as  the 
j Filarise  continue  to  dwell  in  the  blood  : 

[ (3)  As  a rule,  a Chylous  condition  of  the  urine  is  only  one  of  the  symptoms 

i'  of  this  state  of  the  circulation,  although  it  appears  to  be  the  most  characteristic 

I symptom  which  we  are  at  present  aware  of : 

* (4)  And,  lastly,  it  appears  probable  that  some  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable 

i phenomena  by  which  certain  tropical  diseases  are  characterised,  may  eventually  be 

I traced  to  the  same,  or  to  an  allied  condition. 

I The  importance  of  a careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood  of  persons 

j suffering  fi’om  obscure  diseases,  in  tropical  countries  especially,  is  therefore  more 

j than  ever  evident,  and  opens  up  a new  and  most  important  field  of  inquiry — 

I referring  as  it  does  to  a hitherto  unknown  diseased  condition. 

i Calcutta, 

January  1874. 

ADDENDA. 

A FEW  days  after  the  publication  of  the  January  number  of  the  “ Indian  Annals,” 
another  case  was  brought  to  my  notice  tending  still  further  to  throw  light  on  the 

etiology  and  pathology  of  the  diseased  conditions  referred  to  at  pages  525 — 527  ; 
Chyluria,  in  this  instance,  being  associated  with  Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  and  of 
the  leg. 

The  patient  was  a middle-aged  native,  suffering  from  a second  attack  of  Chylous 
urine,  the  attack  having  already  lasted  six  weeks.  The  first  attack  came  on  suddenly 
a year  previously,  and  was  of  two  months’  duration.  The  scrotal  enlargement  com- 
i menced  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  since  about  three  months  that  he 
has  observed  his  leg  increase  in  size — the  enlargement  being  most  marked  on  either 
side  of  the  left  ankle. 

About  a dozen  specimens  of  blood  were  obtained  from  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
1 and  toes,  each  prick  of  the  needle  yielding  several  specimens  of  active  Filariie. 

Two  days  afterwards  another  native  presented  himself  likewise  suffering  from 
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Chyluria,  the  third  attack  within  the  last  two  years,  hut  as  yet  not  complicated 
with  any  other  disease.  In  this  person’s  blood,  also,  Filari®  were  very  numerous — 
each  slide  containing  two,  three,  or  more  specimens. 

For  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  two  persons  above  referred  to,  I am  again 
indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  J.  F.  P.  McConnell,  among  whose  out-patients,  at  the 
Medical  College  Hospital,  the  cases  occurred. 

A week  or  so  later  Dr.  Kenneth  McLeod,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Medical 
College,  very  kindly  forwarded  for  my  examination  about  three  ounces  of  a reddish- 
brown  fluid,  emitting  a faint,  but  not  disagreeable,  odour,  of  slightly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  with  a specific  gravity  of  1022.  After  standing  awhile  the  reddish 
colour  matter  partially  subsided ; the  upper  layer  assumed  a chyle-like  aspect  and 
formed  an  imperfect  coagulum. 

This  fluid  had  exuded,  through  minute  orifices,  from  soft  tubercular  elevations 
on  the  surface  of  the  scrotum  of  a native  patient.  The  scrotum  is  described  as 
presenting  a sjwnge-like  aspect,  especially  on  the  left  side,  and  is  covered  with 
yielding  prominences  from  which  fluid  may  constantly  be  squeezed — a condition 
which  appears  to  have  existed  about  three  years.  On  subjecting  the  sediment  of 
this  fluid  to  microscopic  examination,  numerous  living  Filariae  were  readily  detected. 

This  adds  another  to  the  list  of  cases  .showing  the  intimate  connection  which 
exists  between  the  presence  of  this  parasite  and  such  diseases  as  appear  to  imply 
some  abnormality  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  tropical  climates. 

Dr.  McLeod  promises  to  publish  full  details  of  this  very  interesting  case  at  no 
distant  period. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  another  person — the  fifth  suffering  from  this  class  of 
disease  brought  to  my  notice  within  a month — was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Henry 
Cayley,  Surgeon  to  the  Chandney  Hospital.  He  was  an  East  Indian,  born  and 
brought  up  at  Madras,  and  snffering  from  a sixth  attack  of  Chyluria.  The  first 
came  on  suddenly  in  September  1871,  after  a residence  of  two  years  at  Coconada ; 
and  each  subsequent  attack  has  lasted  about  two  months — the  disease  appearing 
and  disappearing  at  irregular  periods.  He  complains  of  great  debility  and  thirst,  and 
of  a dull  pain  on  the  under  surface  of  the  scrotum,  but  he  is  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties  as  a clerk. 

Eight  slides  of  blood  were  prepared  ; four  being  obtained  from  each  hand  by 
means  of  a needle.  Within  a comparatively  short  time  two  dozen  Hsematozoa  were 
counted  in  the  eight  preparations  in  a state  of  great  activity.  They  were  also  present 
in  the  urine. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Filarite  have  now  been  traced  directly  to  the 
blood  in  ten,  and  detected  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  tissues  and  secretions  of 
the  body  in  at  least  thirty  individuals ; and  always  associated  with  Chyluria,  Ele- 
phantiasis, or  some  such,  closely  allied,  pathological  condition. 


THE  PATHOLOGICAL  SIGAIFICAT^CE 


OF 

NEMATODE  H.EMATOZOA.. 

BY 

T.  E.  LEWIS,  M.E. 


Some  interest  having  been  taken  in  a report  which  I had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  Government,  in  1872,  on  the  existence  of  innumerable  immature  nematode  Entozoa 
in  the  blood  of  persons  labouring  under  certain  diseases,  I trust  that  the  following  addi- 
tional contribution  towards  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  in  the  same  direction  wall 
not  be  unacceptable.  A few  of  the  clinical  observations  made  since  the  issue  of  that 
report  have  been  incorporated  in  the  reprint  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Indian 
Annals  of  Medical  Science ; f others  have  been  made  subsequent  to  these  and  have  not 
appeared  in  any  journal,  and  the  announcement  that  the  blood  of  pariah  dogs  is,  not 
infrequently,  somewhat  similarly  affected  will,  I believe,  as  regards  India,  be  quite  new ; 
as  will  also  the  description  of  the  pathological  conditions  frequently  co-existing  with  this 
state  in  these  anircials — a pathological  condition  which  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  find 
recorded  with  regard  to  the  dogs  of  India  or  of  any  other  country. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  in  a few  words  the  leading  facts  referred 
to  in  the  report  in  its  original  form,  so  that  readers  of  this  paper  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  former  will  he  the  better  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  bearing  of  the 
observations  now  recorded  on  the  facts  and  inferences  then  adduced. 

These  were  to  the  effect  that  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  the  diseased 
condition  known  as  Chyluria  contained  minute  nematode  worms  (evidently  the  embryos 
of  some  hitherto  undetected  nematode,  provisionally  named,  for  the  siike  of  convenient 
reference,  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis),  averaging  yhth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  having 
a transverse  diameter  of  about  ijsVoth  of  an  inch  ; not  differing  materially  from  the  young 
of  many  other  nematodes,  except  by  the  fact  of  their  being  enclosed  in  delicate,  trans- 
lucent sheaths,  within  which  they  can  be  observed  to  elongate  and  contract  themselves 
so  as  to  be  able,  within  the  space  of  a moment,  either  to  occupy  the  entire  length  of 
the  enveloping  tube,  or  only  one-half  of  it  or  even  less  than  that : That  I had  obtained 

• Forming  an  Appendix  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government 
of  India,  1874. 

t No,  XXXII,  .lannary  1874,  pp.  604  to  649,  and  reproduced  in  present  Memorial  Volume,  pp.  503—532. 
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these  entozoa  in  the  blood  of  four  persons,  in  the  urine  of  about  fifteen,  and  in  the 
profuse  coagulahle  discharge  from  the  lachrymal  or  Meibomian  ducts  of  one ; all  the 
persons  being  affected  with  Chyluria  except  one,  whose  history  was  unknown  and  could 
not  be  ascertained  : That  one  of  the  cases  had  been  under  observation  for  more  than 
two  years,  during  which  period  the  young  Filaria  had  undergone  no  appreciable  change, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  could  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  those  which  I had  detected 
in  his  urine  in  March  1870,  differed  in  no  way  from  those  found  in  his  blood  as  well 
as  in  the  urine  in  October  1872.* 

It  was  further  stated  in  the  report  that  one  of  the  persons,  a European  woman, 
suffering  from  Chyluria,  in  whose  blood  I had  frequently  detected  Hsematozoa,  had  died 
at  the  Medical  College  Hospital,  and  that  Dr.  McConnell,  the  Professor  of  Pathology, 
had  made  a very  careful  post-mortem  examination,  without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
any  parent  to  the  parasites  being  obtained,  although  in  the  kidneys  and  supra-renal 
capsules,  which  Dr.  McConnell  had  kindly  forwarded  to  me,  numerous  examples  of  the 
yoiing  were  found  without  difficulty.  The  following  passage  describes  the  state  of  these 
organs  ; “ No  morbid  changes  could  be  detected  as  having  taken  place  in  either  the 
tubular  or  cortical  tissue  of  the  kidneys,  but  in  every  fragment,  no  matter  from  what 
nart  of  the  kidneys  removed,  numerous  microscopic  Filariae  were  invariably  obtained,  if 
the  tissue  had  been  properly  teased,  precisely  analogous  to  those  which  had  been 
detected  in  the  blood  and  in  the  urine  during  life.  Teased  fragments  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  yielded  similar  specimens.  On  slitting  open  any  portion  of  the  renal 
artery,  from  its  entrance  into  the  kidney  as  far  inwards  as  I was  able  to  follow  its 
ramifications,  and  gently  scraping  its  inner  surface,  numerous  Hfematozoa  could  always 
be  obtained.  The  renal  vein,  when  similarly  examined,  also  yielded  specimens  of  the 
Filarife,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so  numerous  in  it.” 

From  these  observations  it  was  inferred  that  the  disease  commonly  known  as 
Chyluria,  was  generally,  if  not  always,  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  presence  of  this 
entozoon  in  the  system,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  urine  could  only  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  this  parasite,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
the  most  characteristic  sym])tom  with  which  we  were  acquainted  ; and  lastly,  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  some  of  the  hitherto  inexplicable  phenomena  by  which  certain 
tropical  diseases  are  characterised  might  eventually  be  traced  to  the  same  or  to  an 

allied  origin such  diseases  being  implied  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 

professional  readers  wherein  some  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of  the 
body  appeared  to  have  occurred,  as  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  case  in  various 
elephantoid  conditions  ; especially  such  of  them  as  were  characterised  by  the  exudation 
of  a more  or  less  chyle-like  fluid  from  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  have 

* It  may  here  be  stated  that  yomig  Filarise  remained  in  the  vascular  system  of  this  person  without 
undero-oing  any  appreciable  morphological  changes  until  April  1873.  He  was  at  this  period  admitted  into 
the  Presidency  General  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Coull  Mackenzie,  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  which,  however,  soon 
passed  off.  He  then  became  subject  to  frequently  recurring  attacks  of  fever,  and  died  rather  unexpectedly 
in  a state  of  high  delirium.  Unfortunately  no  poftt-mnrtt'm  examination  could  be  held. 
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commonly  been  attributed  to  various  obstructing  causes,  such  as  the  pressure  of’ 
tumours,  idiopathic  diseases  of  nerves  and  vessels — doubtless  in  many  instances  quite 
correctly  so.  “ Nevertheless,”  it  was  maintained,  “ cases  occurring  in  warm  countries, 
or  in  persons  who  had  formerly  resided  in  them,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is, 
probably,  not  dependent  on  such  mechanical  or  pathological  causes  as  these.” 

Since  these  remarks  were  published,  several  cases  of  such  a nature  have  come  to 
my  notice,  and  all  have  been,  when  diligently  inquired  into,  confirmatory  of  them  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Before  referring  to  these,  however,  it  will  he  more  convenient  to  study  the  patho- 
logical conditions  associated  with  the  existence  of  young  nematode  worms  in  the  blood 
of  the  pariah  dogs  referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
some  more  satisfactory  clue  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  comparative  data  of  this  kind 
as  to  the  pathological  significance  of  the  human  Haematozoon  here  referred  to,  than 
can  be  derived  from  pure  inference,  or  from  the  observations  concerning  nematode 
Haematozoa  generally,  hitherto  put  on  record.  A rapid  retrospect  of  such  of  these 
observations  as  appear  to  be  more  or  less  closely  associated  with  the  subject  may  be 
of  interest  to  such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  made  it  a matter  of  particular  study. 

In  a brief  resume  of  the  more  generally  known  Ilsematozoa  among  lower  animals 
which  was  given  in  the  former  paper,  reference  was  made  to  the  discovery  made  by 
MM.  Grube  and  Uelafond,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  of  microscopic  nematode  worms 
in  the  blood  of  dogs  in  France.*  They  were  about  y^yth  of  an  inch  in  length  with  a 
transverse  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  a red  blood-corpuscle.  ( )ut  of  480  dogs 
examined,  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  thus  affected ; but  on  one 
i occasion  only  were  MM.  Grube  and  Delafond  able,  by  post-mortem,  examination,  to 
detect  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  could  be 
looked  upon  as  parents  to  the  microscopic  worms  in  the  blood.  On  the  occasion  referred 
to,  however,  they  were  able  to  satisfy  themselves  on  this  point  by  the  discovery  of  six 
ivhite,  filiform  worms  (four  males  and  two  females)  in  the  right  ventricle  of  one  of  the 
animals.  These  were  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length  and  from  .jOth  to  yVfh  of  an 
inch  in  width  ; the  anatomical  details  could  be  clearly  made  out,  as  <dso  the  stages  of 
the  development  of  the  ova  in  the  ovaries  and  of  the  embryos  in  the  oviducts,  the 
embryos  being  considered  identical  with  the  microscopic  worms  in  the  blood. 

In  the  same  paper  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  observations  recorded  concerning 
the  worms  found,  frequently  and  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
hearts  of  dogs  in  China  and  elsewhere.  These  are  commonly  looked  upon  as  iden- 
tical with  the  mature  examples  found  by  INllM.  Grube  and  Delafond,  and  we  have  now 
the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Cobbold  for  considering  those  of  China  at  least,  as  identical 
with  the  Filaria  immitis  of  Leidy.f 

On  referring  to  a description  of  the  American  parasites  by  Professor  Leidy,  which, 
by  the  way,  in  the  first  record  we  have  of  them,  were  named  by  him  Filaria  canis 
* Contes  Revdiis,  tome  XXXIV,  1852,  pp.  11  — It.  f Lancet,  vol.  I,  1873,  p.  462. 
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cordis*  we  find  it  stated  (in  addition  to  the  various  anatomical  details  common  to 
the  FilaridiP,  among  others  that  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  male  is  provided  with 
“a  row  of  five  tubercles  and  a narrow  ala  upon  each  side”)  that  the  length  of  the 
female  is  10  inches,  and  the  breadth  \ a line ; length  of  male  5 inches,  and  the 
breadth  ^ of  a line.  The  Professor  continues — “ Mr.  Joseph  Jones  lately  presented  to  me 
two  specimens  of  the  heart  of  a dog,  in  the  rigid  ventricle  of  one  of  which  there 
were  five  of  the  Filarite  just  described.  In  the  other  specimen  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  and  the  pulmonary  artery  in  its  ramification  through  the  lungs  are  literally 
stuffed  with  Filarise.”  A portion  of  the  blood  of  this  dog  contains  a great  number  of  the 
young  of  the  Filariae.  Both  these  animals  are  referred  to  as  being  very  lean — one  is 
described  as  being  “ so  thin  as  to  resemble  a skeleton,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
benefit  his  condition  with  the  most  liberal  supply  of  food.”f 

Mr.  Leidy  does  not  give  the  minute  anatomy  of  these  Filarise,  nor  does  Schneider, 
■whose  description  generally  coincides  with  that  of  Leidy,  and  accurately  so  with 
reference  to  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  male  J) ; but  the  omission  as  to  the  micro- 
scopical characters  of  the  worm  has  been  so  exhaustively  supplied  by  Dr.  Welch, 
Assistant-Professor  of  Pathology  at  Netley,§  and  by  Professor  Cobbold,||  that  there  can 
be  no  possible  excuse  for  future  workers  in  this  field  of  research  to  confound  totally 
distinct  Entozoa. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mature  worms  discovered  in  France,  China  and 
America  are  described  as  being  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  of  the  venous  circulation. 

Dr.  Cobbold  has  also  recently  called  the  attention  of  English  readers  to  a paper 
in  Virchow’s  Archiv  for  1865,  by  Professor  I.eiserung,  on  the  existence  of  minute, 
though  mature,  parasites  in  the  venous  blood  of  certain  parts  of  the  circulation  of 
(logs— males,  females  and  embryos  being  found.  The  female  worms  (presumably 
larger  than  the  male')  did  not  exceed  ikth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the  free  embryos 
averaged  6'obbold  considers  the  parasites  to  belong  to  the  strongyloid  group 

of  worms  and  has  given  other  particulars  concerning  them  in  his  lately  published 
excellent  manual  “ On  the  Internal  Parasites  of  our  Domesticated  Animals,” — a work 
which,  I regret,  is  not  at  present  in  my  possession,  as  I am  thus  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  few  hasty  notes  which  were  made  whilst  perusing  the  volume  a few  weeks 
ago  for  the  particulars  just  given  of  Leiserung’s  observations. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  contain  the  leading  features  of  all  the  information 
which  I have  been  able  to  glean  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  Hsematozoa  in 
dogs:  I could  find  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  such  condition  being  manifested  by 
dogs  in  India. 

* Proc.,  Acail.,  N.at.  Science,  Philadelphia,  vol.  V,  1850-51,  pp.  17,  18. 
t 02>.  Cit.,  vol.  VIII,  1856,  p.  55. 
t Monographie  der  Nematoden,  1866,  p.  87. 

§ Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  October  1873,  pp.  157—170. 

II  Proc.,  Zoological  Society,  London,  November  1873,  pp.  738—741. 
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Whilst  making  a microscopic  examination  of  some  gland  tissue  from  the  mesentery 
of  a pariah  dog  (last  July),  I observed  that  the  sanguineous  fluid  st^ueezed  out  of  the 
preparation  on  the  slide  contained  numerous  minute  nematode  worms  in  a state  of 
great  activity,  and  presenting  at  first  sight  a marked  resemblance,  both  as  to  the 
character  of  their  movements  and  their  size,  to  the  Hsematozoon  referred  to  above  as 
existing  in  human  blood.  I had  for  a long  time  been  desirous  of  obtaiuing  living 
specimens  of  a canine  Ilaematozoon  so  as  to  be  able  to  institute  a comparison  between 
this  kind  and  those  found  in  man,  although  I had  not  entertained  any  very  sanguine 
hope  of  being  able  by  this  means  alone  to  pronounce  definitely  as  to  the  identity  or 
otherwise  of  the  two  parasites,  for  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  embryos  of  many 
Filariae  of  widely  differing  size  and  habitat  present  no  appreciable  difference  either  of 
size  or  form : instances  being  known  of  the  young  of  even  a totally  distinct  group  of 
nematodes  being  nevertheless  so  like  as  to  be  miscroscopically  undistinguishable  the 
one  from  the  other. 

It  was,  however,  very  evident  that  should  any  anatomical  or  other  marked 
discrepancy  be  observable  in  parasites  subject  to  the  same  influences,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a very  positive  opinion  on  the  matter.  With  reference  to 
the  particular  Hsematozoa  under  consideration,  the  anatomical  disparities  are  so 
unmistakable  that  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to  be 
totally  distinct  parasites.  Dr.  Douglas  Cuuningham,  who  has  repeatedly  and  most 
carefully  examined  both  kinds  in  the  living  state,  is  equally  satisfied  on  this 
point. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  figures  have  been  introduced  of  these  human  and 
canine  Hsematozoa  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Figs.  1,  2),  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  they 
correspond  very  closely  as  to  size : the  average  measui-ements  of  the  latter  may  be 
stated  as  about  ^/^th  of  an  inch  from  end  to  end,  and  about  iVirofh  at  the  widest 
part,  the  average  dimensions  being  slightly  smaller  than  those  yielded  by  the  human 
parasite.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  in  the  canine  variety  is 
about  1 to  dO,  the  tail  occupying  about  ith  or  ^th  of  the  total  length — the  relative  pro- 
portions also  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  the  young  Filaria  sanrjuinis  hominis.* 
The  measurements  and  proportions,  however,  vary  to  some  extent  according  as  the 
parasite  is  measured  in  the  extended  or  the  contracted  condition. 

I can  detect  no  indication  whatever  of  this  canine  ha;matozoon  being  enclosed 
within  any  enveloping  tube,  such  as  the  structureless,  hyaline,  tubular  sac,  enclosing 
the  human  parasite,  and  within  which  the  latter  parasite  can  be  observed  to  contract 
and  elongate  itself — no  portion  of  it  being  structurally  adherent  to  the  enclosing  sac. 

* On  one  occasion  I detected  a specimen  in  the  blood  of  a dog  yielding  much  lower  measurements,  viz.. 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  of  an  inch  at  the  widest  part,  the  breadth  being  to  the  length  as  1 to  34.  In  this 
respect  also  the  canine  embryo  parasite  differs  from  the  Filaria  mnr/tiini.s  Jwiiiinu,  as  the  proportion  between  the 
breadth' and  the  length  in  the  smaller  specimens  instead  of  diminishing,  as  in  the  canine  variety,  increases 
considerably— the  smallest  specimen  which  was  measured  of  the  human  variety  having  been  of  an  inch  at 

the  widest  part,  and  of  an  inch  in  length  ; the  width  being  to  the  length  as  1 to  66,  whereas  in  the  larger 
specimens  it  was  found  to  be  as  1 to  4.6. 
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Whether  this  tube  is  the  old  cuticular  covering  of  the  embryo,  which  parasites  of  this 

kind  are  known  to  cast  off  during  the  process  of  development,  and  which,  under  this 

altered  condition,  becomes  more  permanent  (for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the 
blood  is  the  natural  habitat  of  this  parasite,  seeing  that  no  very  evident  developmental 
changes  take  place),  or  whether  it  be  merely  the  dilated,  attenuated  covering  with 
which  the  embryo  was  originally  invested,  I am  unable  to  decide.*  As  the  cyst 

invests  the  parasite  very  closely  laterally,  and  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  elastic, 
there  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  body  of  the  worm 
proper,  especially  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  found  contains 
molecular  matter  which  obscures  the  minute  structure  of  the  parasite ; or  when  death 
occurs,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  whilst  the  worm  is  fully  extended,  and  it  thus 

occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  During  life,  however,  when  the  movements 
are  not  too  rapid,  and  the  field  is  cleared  of  molecular  matter,  the  saccule  may,  as  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes, — and  I have  examined  some  thousands  of  specimens, — 
always  be  distinguished  if  the  microscope  be  good  and  the  illumination  properly 
adjusted. 


Fig.  3t. — The  Canine  Hsematozoon  and  three  red  blood-corpuscle.s  fixed  in  serum  by  osmic  acid.  The  clear  space 
alongside  the  parasite  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  film  of  serum  by  contraction  of  the  worm,  x 600. 

On  one  occasion  it  seemed  as  though  I had  succeeded  in  detecting  such  a cyst 
in  the  canine  Hsematozoon — a lifeless  specimen  immersed  in  fluid,  but  subsequently  it 
was  found  that  the  a])pearance  observed  was  due  to  the  specimen  having  been  torn 
across  a short  distance  from  the  caudal  end ; the  granular  substance  of  the  worm  had 
escaped  at  the  part,  thus  leaving  a hyaline  tube  (containing,  however,  a few  oil 
molecules)  formed  by  the  investing  membrane  proper  of  the  worm : the  detached 
fragment  was  subsequently  found  on  the  same  slide. 

When  specimens  of  the  blood  of  the  dog  infested  with  these  parasites  are  spread 
out  in  very  thin  layers  upon  glass  slides  and  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid, 
in  the  manner  recommended  on  a former  occasion  in  connection  with  the  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis,  a deceptive  appearance  is  frequently  produced  by  the  contortions 
which  the  worms  may  undergo  during  the  process  of  “ setting  ” of  the  serum.  A 

♦ Since  this  was  written,  I have  observed  that  Schneider  has  suggested  a somewhat  similar  explanation  with 
reference  to  the  capsule  which  appears  to  envelop  the  young  of  Ichthyoncma  gloMceps : “ Embryonen  von 
einer  Hiille  umgeben,  ob  dieselbe  durch  Hautung  oder  durch  Erweiterung  der  Eihiille  entsteht,  ist  ungewiss” — 
Monographie  der  Nematoden,  8 176. 
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double  outline  results  highly  suggestive  of  an  enveloping  cyst.  The  osmic  acid 
appears  to  act  on  the  serum  before  causing  the  death  of  the  Filaria,  so  that  the 
latter  contracting  after  the  serum  has  become  partially  solidified  produces  a clear 
space,  which  may  be  evident  at  either  end  or  alongside  the  worm,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  clear  that  this  appearance  is  produced  by  the 
ante-onortem  contractions  of  the  parasite,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  spaces  are 
! nearly  always  along  the  convexities  of  the  outline  of  the  worm.  Had  the  spaces  been 
i due  to  the  folds  of  a cyst,  they  would  have  been  found  along  the  concavities, 
j Notwithstanding  these  minute  anatomical  discrepancies,  which  are  of  importance 

I in  considering  the  natural  history  of  the  two  parasites,  their  resemblance  is 
! sufficiently  striking,  that  I would  strongly  advise  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
; human  Hsematozoon,  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it  for  themselves, 
i|  but  are  anxious  to  obtain  a more  definite  conception  of  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
Jtominis  than  can  be  obtained  from  written  descriptions  and  drawings,  to  make 
I arrangements  with  some  of  the  low-caste  persons  employed  in  destroying  sickly, 

! pariah  dogs,  to  collect  a few’  ounces  of  the  blood  of  these  animals, 
i The  fluid  should  be  examined  at  first  by  means  of  a low  power,  such  as  a 

j |rd  of  an  inch  objective — the  layer  of  fluid  between  the  slide  and  the  covering  glass 
being  as  thin  as  possible.  Should  any  worm-like  body  manifest  activity  on  the  slide, 

! the  frd  objective  should  be  replaced  by  a good  |-th  or  still  better  a ^th  of  an  inch 
! immersion  object  glass.  Should,  however,  this  procedure  not  prove  successful 
I after  having  tried  several  dogs,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  get  the  aorta  itself 
and  gently  scrape  its  lining  membrane  with  the  edge  of  a covering  glass.  Should 
t the  dog  be  affected  at  all,  the  probability  is  that  the  parasite  will  be  found  here, 
i It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  blood  will  present  any  peculiarity  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  though  every  ounce  may  contain  thousands  of  embyro-worms. 

With  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  canine,  variety,  it  may  be  stated  that 
they  are  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Filaria  sanguinis  horninis,  and  not  materially 
different  from  the  movements  of  Filaria-embryos  generally.  I have,  however,  frequently 
I observed  the  canine  worms  attached,  at  the  oral  extremity,  to  the  under-surface 
of  the  covering  glass,  or  to  the  slide,  and  swinging  in  all  directions  from  this  fixed 
point — the  oral  extremity  being  blunted  whilst  in  this  condition.  I have  watched 
them  thus  attached  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  have  not  observed  a similar  feature 
in  the  movements  of  the  human  variety. 

The  internal  structure  of  both  is  pretty  much  alike;  in  neither  is  there  any 
visible  differentiation  of  the  reproductive  organs,  and  only  in  a very  minor  degree  of 
the  alimentary  tract;  if  anything,  the  canine  parasite  is  perhaps  the  more  advanced. 
. With  reference  to  the  degree  of  prevalence  of  this  condition  among  dogs,  it 

may  be  stated  that  of  the  animals  which  I have  examined  in  Calcutta  with  this 
special  object  in  view,  more  than  a third  were  found  to  be  affected.  I have  kept 
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notes  of  twenty-seven  such  examinations,  and  find  it  recorded  that  the  blood  of  ten 
of  these  dogs  was  found  to  be  invaded  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  these 
embryo-worms. 

Before  attempting  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  or  possible 
source  of  these  embryos,  it  will  be  advisable  to  describe  briefly  the  pathological 
conditions  which  usually  accompany  their  presence.  These,  as  far  as  may  be  inferred 
from  very  careful  dissections  of  the  twenty-seven  dogs  above  referred  to,  may  be 
described  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  existence  of  fibrous-looking  tumours,  varying 

from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a filbert  or  walnut,  along  the  walls 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  oesophagus,  both  tubes  being  affected,  or  only 
one.  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  8.) 

2.  Minute  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  from 

the  size  of  duck  shot  to  that  of  split  peas.  They  can  be  felt  as  tubercles, 
and  usually  project  somewhat  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  vessel ; a 
depression  or  slight  extravasation  of  blood,  corresponding  to  the  nodule, 
being  visible  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  (Plate  XXXIX,  Figs.  9,  10), 
and  frequently  a slight  abrasion  of  the  lining  membrane. 

3.  A pitted  or  sacculated  appearance  of  various  portions  of  the  interior  of  the 

thoracic  aorta  with  thinning  of  its  walls  at  some  parts ; the  lining 
membrane  roughened  at  the  spots  affected ; the  roughening,  however,  is 
not  of  an  atheromatous  character,  but  due  to  the  membrane  being  thrown 
into  delicate  rugae,  as  if  from  contraction  of  the  middle  and  outer  coat. 

4.  Enlargement  and  softening  of  some  glandular  body  adjoining  the  vessels  at 

the  base  of  the  heart. 

Within  the  above  four  headings  is  com.prehended  everything  abnormal  that  I 
have  been  able  to  detect,  which  seemed  to  imply  any  connection  with  the  state  of 
the  blood  under  consideration. 

(1) — As  regards  the  first  point  referred  to,  the  tumours  manifest  a somewhat 
firm,  fibrous  texture,  and  when  cut  into  are  found  to  contain  one  to  six  or  more 
mature  nematode  worms,  of  a pinkish,  sanguinolent  tint,  and  varying  in  size  from  one 
inch  to  three  and  a half  inches  in  length.  These  on  closer  examination  prove  to  be 
the  male  and  female  of  the  same  parasite : the  male  worm  being  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  diameter  at  the  widest  part;  and  the 

female  from  two  to  three  and  a half  inches  long  with  a transverse  measurement  of 
from  to  2xth  of  an  inch.  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Figs.  3,  4.) 

These  parasites  correspond  more  closely  to  the  Filaria  sanguinolenta  (Eudolphi), 
especially  to  the  description  of  this  species  given  by  Schneider,  than  to  any  other 
nematode  with  which  I am  acquainted,  although  in  some  respects  they  differ  from 
the  descriptions  given  of  any. 

It  is  however,  with  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  body  in  which  these  parasites  are 
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found  that  the  most  marked  discrepancy  exists,  for  all  writers,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
with  the  exception  of  Czernay,-  appear  to  speak  of  them  as  confined  to  the  walls  of 
the  stomachf  of  the  dog  or  wolf.  This  writer,  however,  has  drawn  attention  to  the 

* Bulletin  cle  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Naturalistes  de  Moscow,  Tome  xxxviii. 

f With  regard  to  the  statement  made  by  writers  generally,  tliat  the  Filaria  mnymnolcnta  is 
principally  found  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  it  may  he  remarked  that  on  no  occasion  have  1 oh.served 
any  such  occurrence  in  India.  The  oidy  parasite  with  which  I am  acquainted,  located  in  this  situation 
is  one  which  I am  unable  to  refer  to  any  described  species.  It  is  lodged  in  a tumour,  generally  of  tlie  size 
of  a small  horse  chestnut,  continuous  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  The  tumour  presents  a hard  fibrous 
texture,  and  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  stomach  by  a small  orifice  into  which  a portion  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  this  viscus  appears  to  be  reflected.  When  cut  into,  two,  or  more,  worms  will  be 
seen  coiled  in  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour. 

These  worms  vary  in  length  from  fths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  with  an  average  diameter  of  about  j\th 
of  an  inch.  When  placed  under  a microscope,  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  seen  to  be  covered  with 
sharp  spines;  and  rows  of  tsenia-like  booklets  (Fig.  3.5,  5)  encircle  the  dome-shaped  “heaxl.”  The  “he.ad,”or 
rather  proboscis,  is  frequently  so  completely  retracted  as  to  be  altogether  invi.sible  (Fig.  35,  2).  When 
protruded,  two  prominent  “lips”  of  complex  conformation  project  beyond  the  globular  ‘-head,”  disposed 
laterally,  each  being  surmounted  by  a papilla  permeated  by  a duct — not  a nerve,  as  particles  may 
occasionally  be  observed  to  escape  from  these  two  papill®  (Fig.  35,  3). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  covered  with  chitinous  spines,  arranged  like  {dates  of  armour,  each 


Fig.  35.  Echinorhynchus  from  the  walls  op  the  stomach  of  a pariah  dog. 


No.  1.  The  parasite  entire:  proboscis  exserted  (Male)  ...  ...  ...  X 6 

„ 2.  Anterior  portion  of  parasite  ; proboscis  retracted  ...  ...  ...  X 6 

„ 3.  Ditto  ditto  ditto  exserted  ...  ...  ...  X 25 

,,  4.  Posterior  portion  of  parasite...  ...  ...  ...  ...  X 25 

,,  5.  Hooks  sirrrounding  proboscis  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  X 260 

„ 6.  Prickly  plates  covering  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  ...  ...  x 260 

„ 7.  Small  hooks  arranged  in  rows  on  posterior  portion  of  the  body  ...  X 260 
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fact  that  they  may  also  be  found  in  the  walls  of  the  oesophagus.  Notwithstanding 
the  somewhat  extended  reference  to  the  works  of  systematic  writers  on  these  and 
allied  subjects,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wood-Mason,  Curator  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  I have  been  able  to  make,  I can  find  no  mention  of  their  lodging 
themselves  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

(2) — As  far  as  the  aorta  is  concerned,  the  condition  referred  to  under  the 
second  heading  is  the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence ; and  as  in  this  condition 
the  parasite  may  be  obtained  in  various  stages  of  advancement,  it  will  be  better  to 
describe  the  smaller  tumours  and  their  contents  before  referring  more  minutely  to 
the  mature  Filarfi  especially  as  this  will  give  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
growth  of  the  parasite  from  a very  early  period  till  it  reaches  maturity.  Specimens 
in  almost  every  stage  of  development  may  sometimes  be  found  lodged  in  the  walls 
of  a single  aorta. 

Although  the  tumours  enveloping  the  young  are  much  smaller  than  those  in 
which  the  mature  worms  are  usually  lodged,  the  lesions,  as  far  as  the  tissues  of  the 
walls  of  the  artery  are  concerned,  appear  to  be  of  a more  serious  nature,  for 
frequently  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  very  fragile  at  various  places  and  there  is  a 
considerable  roughening  of  its  inner  wall. 

Towards  the  earlier  stages  of  the  attack  of  this  parasite,  a cursory  examination 
of  either  the  inner  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  aorta  may  not  convey  to  the  observer 
the  impression  that  there  is  anything  unusual  present,  but  on  closer  inspection  slight 
indications  of  roughening  or  of  dryness  of  the  inner  surface  will  be  evident,  as  if 
indicative  of  commencing  atheromatous  changes.  There  may  be  either  a small  de- 
pression at  the  part  or  a slight  elevation,  and  when  the  artery  is  drawn  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  a little  tubercle,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a millet-seed 
to  that  of  a pea,  may  be  more  or  less  clearly  evident.  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  10.) 
Frequently  also,  on  careful  examination,  a thin  serpentine  line  may  be  detected  lying 
immediately  beneath  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery.  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  9.) 

When  one  of  the  smaller  tubercles  is  cut  into  and  the  tissues  carefully  dissected 
under  a low  magnifying  power,  a curled,  hair-like  object  will  generally  be  observed 
(Plate  XXXIX,  Figs.  9,  10) ; this,  when  examined  under  a higher  power,  will  be  found  to 

little  plate  terminating  in  two  or  three  sharp  spikes  (Fig.  35,  6),  the  points  being  directed  backwards.  The 
tail  of  the  male  is  slightly  pointed,  has  a well-marked  transverse  slit  on  its  ventral  aspect,  through  which 
two  spicules  of  unequal  length  occasionally  emerge,  and  on  either  side  four  granular  processes  (papillse?) 
are  seen  to  diverge  from  the  middle  line,  with  one  papilla-like  ray  extending  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  (Fig. 
36,  4).  There  is  no  bursa,  properly  so  called,  nor  are  there  distinct  alaj,  but  in  a state  of  contraction  the 
orifice  through  which  the  spicules  escape,  is  pulled  up,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a funnel-shaped  cavity. 
There  are  numerous  transverse  rows  of  minute  hooklets  with  the  points  directed  forwards,  extending 
from  the  caudal  orifice  upwards,  about  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  longer  spicule  when  retracted ; 
their  number  and  size  diminishing  as  they  extend  upwards  (Fig.  35,  7). 

I have  not  been  able  to  make  out  the  existence  of  either  oral  or  anal  apertures,  nor  been  able  to 
isolate  any  structure  analogous  to  an  alimentary  canal,  and  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  parasite  is  an 
Eclbinorhynclivs — possibly  a hitherto  undescribed  species.  All  the  specimens  which  I have  e.xamined  have 
been  males. 
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he  an  immature  worm,  but  manifesting  considerable  evidence  of  organisation  and  in 
a state  of  great  activity.  They  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  e.vceed  -fV^h  of  an  inch 
in  length  or  more  than  xioth  transversely  at  the  widest  part.  Some  yield  even 

smaller  measurements  than  this. 

At  this  stage  of  development  no  reproductive  organs  can  be  discerned.  The 
oral  end  terminates  in  two  pointed  papillae,  dorsal  and  ventral,  which  can  be  brought 
closely  together,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  “ borer,”  by  which  means,  possibly,  the 
parasites  bore  their  way  through  the  tissues.  (Plate  XXXIX,  F'igs.  11  to  13.)  The 
alimentary  canal  is  well  differentiated,  the  oesophagus  occupying  above  ^rd  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  worm  : a well-marked  sphincter-like  constriction  exists  a short 
distance  below  the  mouth,  probably  indicating  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  with  the 
oesophagus.  The  intestinal  canal  terminates  on  the  convex  surface,  a short  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  tail ; the  latter  is  somewhat  blunt,  and  is  tipped  with  a 
trefoil-like  object  (glandular  ?),  communicating  with  a tube  and  apparently  containing 
a transparent  fluid.  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  13.) 

During  this  period  of  its  growth  the  worm  undergoes  a moulting  process — 
casting  off  its  skin  entirely.  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  12.)  When  the  cuticle  has  become 
somewhat  separated  from  the  body  of  the  worm  shortly  before  the  “ moulting  ” 
actually  occurs,  the  continuation  of  the  old  cuticle  with  the  lining  of  the  oral  and 
anal  orifices  is  very  evident,  as  also  the  fact  that  it  forms  a coating  to  the  tri-lobed 
gland-like  object  at  the  caudal  extremity. 

This  process  of  moulting  appears  to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  each  time 
some  slight  modification  occurs  in  the  appearance  of  the  worm,  especially  at  both 
ends ; it  also  increases  in  size.  The  prominent  papillae  with  which  the  mouth  is 
furnished  gradually  disappear,  and,  by  the  time  that  the  worm  has  acquired  a length 
of  about  |ths  of  an  inch,  reproductive  organs  can  be  distinctly  made  out  and  the 
sex  identified.  No  ova,  however,  can  be  detected  in  the  genital  tube  of  the  female 
at  this  stage  (Plate  XXXIX,  Fig.  14),  and  the  spicula  in  the  male  are  not  developed 
until  after  the  spermatic  tube  and  the  sheath  of  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  larger 
spicule.  The  oesophagus  is  proportionally  much  shorter,  and  the  tri-lobed  object  at 
the  caudal  extremity  almost  completely  disappears. 

The  worm  gradually  acquires  a more  decidedly  pinkish  hue,  and  instead  of 
occupying  a little  tumour  alone,  as  it  did  when  very  small,  it  appears  to  make  its 
way  into  some  adjoining  tumour.  Other  worms  also  migrate  to  this,  so  that  one 
tumour  may  be  common  to  several  parasites.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  they 
do  not  all  occupy  a single  cavity,  but  each  tumour  is  tunnelled  in  various  directions, 
so  there  is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  pulling  out  the  parasites  without  tearing  or 
otherwise  injuring  them. 

Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  to  have  crept  outside  the  tumour,  lying  between 
it  and  the  serous  covering  investing  the  artery,  or  a parasite  may  be  seen  emerging 
through  a minute  orifice  communicating  between  the  tumour  and  the  interior  of  the 
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aorta  and  swinging  itself  across  the  lumen  of  the  artery  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  7). 

I have  observed  the  channel  of  the  aorta  almost  entirely  blocked  up  after  death  by 
a clot  which  had  formed  around  a worm  in  this  position. 

When  the  parasites  have  acquired  a length  of  about  |ths  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch,  and  a transverse  diameter  of  about  be  found  to  have  acquired 

nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  microscopical  characters  distinctive  of  the  Filaria 
sanguinolenta ; and,  as  already  mentioned,  every  stage  in  the  development  may  be 
represented  by  examjdes  of  the  parasite  in  the  tissues  of  a single  aorta — in  the 
thoracic  portion  of  it : I Irave  never  observed  the  abdominal  aorta  to  be  affected  in 
this  manner,  nor  have  I observed  the  parasite  in  this  condition  in  any  tissue  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

(3)  — With  regard  to  the  third  heading  into  which  the  pathological  features  of 
this  phase  of  parasitism  has  been  divided,  namely,  the  sacculated  external  and 
scarred  internal  appearance  of  the  aorta,  it  may  be  observed  that  these  changes 
appear  to  have  been  produced  by  the  development  of  the  Filaria  as  above  described, 
by  their  subsequent  migration  to  adjoining  tumours  and  various  tissues  ; and  probably, 
also,  by  the  death  and  subsequent  softening  and  absorption  of  some  of  the  parasites 
— an  assumption  supported  by  the  fact  that,  frequently,  on  pricking  an  affected  spot 
of  this  kind,  on  the  walls  of  the  aorta  nothing  is  found  except  an  accumulation  of 
soft  pultaceous  substance  filled  with  fatty  molecules  and  plates  of  cholesterin. 

(4)  — Sometimes  the  three  foregoing  classes  of  morbid  appearances  may  be  found 
to  occur  in  a single  animal ; indeed,  the  only  occasion  on  which  I observed  the 
condition  described  under  the  fourth  heading,  now  to  be  referred  to,  was  also  associated 
to  some  extent  with  the  other  three.  The  blood  of  a dog  was  found  to  be  affected 
to  a slight  degree  with  Hsematozoa,  and  the 'aorta  was  scarred  and  nodulated  ; but  no 
mature  parasites  could  be  detected  anywhere,  except  in  a tumour  in  the  walls  of  the 
oesophagus.  On  careful  examination  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  however,  a gland,  or  what 
seemed  to  be  one,  was  observed  to  have  become  enlarged  and  softened  near  the  origin 
of  the  left  carotid  artery.  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  8.)  This  tissue,  on  being  cut  into, 
was  found  to  have  degenerated  into  a pultaceous  mass  composed  of  oil  molecules  and 
plates  of  cholesterin ; but  coiled  in  the  midst  of  this  softened  material  were  five 
mature  specimens  of  the  Filaria  sanguinolenta — male  and  female. 

This  observation  shows  that  the  mature  parasites,  at  all  events,  may  be  found  in 
other  tissues  than  those  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  oesophagus. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  any  very  minute  description  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  the  mature  Filaria  sangainolentcc  as  found  in  dogs  in 
India,  as  these  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  various  other  Filarise  which 
have  been  described  by  various  writers  from  time  to  time. 

The  figures  in  Plate  XL  will,  I trust,  be  sufficient  to  give  a tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  and  internal  anatomy  of  the  mature  Entozoon  when  examined 
under  the  microscope  ; but  it  should  be  remarked  that,  in  some  instances,  a higher 
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power  has  been  used  to  make  out  the  structures  than  the  extent  of  amplification 
stated  opposite  each  figure  would  imply.  To  have  drawn  the  figures  to  scale,  as 
observed  under  higher  powers,  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  repro- 
ducing them  without  adding  materially  to  their  value.  Figure  16,  Plate  XL,  represents 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  mature  parasite  ; the  mouth  with  its  six,  indistinctly  marked, 
“ lips ; ” the  chitinous  pharynx,  and  the  upper  portion  of  its  muscular  (esophagus  : 
whilst  the  adjoining  Fig.  (17)  gives  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  and  entrance  to 
the  pharynx  as  seen  from  the  front.  Figure  18  represents  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
tail  of  the  male  with  its  two  dissimilar  spicules  and  four  pre-anal  papilla* — characters 
which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  tissues  of 
the  body,  form  the  distinctive  features  of  the  genus  Filaria  (Schneider).  There 
are  also  two  post-anal  papillae,  placed  transversely  to  the  body  of  the  worm  ; so  that 
in  all  there  are  twelve  papillae,  terminating  on  the  inner  surface  erf  the  ake  which 
form  the  boat-shaped  cavity  on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  coiled  tail  of  the  male. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  cavity  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
reference  to  Fig.  19,  which  represents  a dissection  of  the  tail  of  the  male  as  seen  from 
the  side  (magnified  30  diameters).  It  will  he  observed  that  the  cuticular  and  muscular 
sheaths  of  the  worm  have  been  slit  up,  and  the  two  retractor  muscles  (e  e)  continuous 
with  the  sheath  (/  ) of  the  larger  spiculum,  are  seen  to  arise  from  either  side  of  the 
left  lateral  band.  (The  well-marked  curvature  of  the  tail  in  the  male,  so  common  among 
the  Filaridce,  is,  in  this  case  certainly,  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  strength  and 
elasticity  of  the  larger  spiculum  ; when  this  is  extracted  the  curvature  loses  its  firm- 
ness.) The  alimentary  tube  (a)  is  seen  to  run  parallel  with  the  spermatic  tube  (6  c), 
a sphincterlike  constriction  occurring  on  the  course  of  the  latter,  separating  the  “ vas 
deferens  ” (&)  from  the  “ testis  ” (c).  The  “ testis  consists  of  a tube  extending  upwards 
in  a serpentine  manner  until  the  junction  of  the  upper  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
body  and  terminating  csecally  as  shown  at  (d).  Figure  20  represents  the  molecular 
and  cellular  contents  of  this  tube. 

The  head  of  the  female  worm  (Fig.  21  a)  does  not  differ  from  the  head  of  the  male, 
except  that  it  is  somewhat  larger.  The  specimen  delineated  had  been  immersed  in  spirit, 
which  had  separated  the  chitinous  cuticle  from  the  other  tissues ; so  that  the  continuation 
of  the  former  with  the  pharynx  has  been  made  very  evident,  the  pharyngeal  membrane 
being  merely  a reflection  inwards  of  the  skin  ; a similar  reflection  takes  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  course  and  texture  of  the  (Desophagus  and 
intestinal  canal  are  the  same  as  in  the  male,  and  do  not  differ  from  such  structures 
in  the  FUaridoi  generally. 

The  vagina  (Fig.  21  b)  terminates  about  Tth  of  an  inch  below  the  oral  extremity 
generally  a little  above  the  junction  of  the  (esophagus  with  the  intestine,  as  represented 
in  the  plate.  It  is  a well-developed  muscular  tube,  composed  of  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse fibres,  and  the  channel  is  occupied  by  a row  of  ova  lying  two  or  three  abreast. 
It  is  about  1th  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  curved  upon  itself  about  the  middle  and 
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divides  into  the  two  uterine  tubes  delineated  in  the  figure  (21  6).  These  tubes  are 
also  filled  with  ova,  each  ovum  containing  a more  or  less  clearly  differentiated  embryo, 
especially  towards  the  vaginal  end  ; but  in  no  part  of  the  genital  tract  are  free  embryos 
to  be  found.  On  tracing  the  course  of  the  uterine  tubes  by  means  of  a low  power 
until  within  about  a quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  the  caudal  extremity  (Fig.  21  c),  they 
are  found  to  terminate  in  still  smaller  tubules  (the  ovarian)  ; and  these,  after  forming 
numerous  coils  around  and  alongside  the  intestinal  tube,  terminate  abruptly  in  a cjecal 
manner,  retaining  pretty  much  the  same  diameter  throughout  their  entire  course. 

The  caudal  extremity  (Fig.  21  c)  of  the  female  is  not  so  complicated  as  that  of 
the  male ; it  is  very  slightly  pointed,  and  at  its  extremity  something  suggestive  of 
the  remnant  of  a gland,  or  of  the  site  of  exit  of  the  water-vascular  system,  may  frequently 
be  discerned : in  the  male  also  a similar  appearance  may  often  be  detected. 

The  ova  in  the  earlier  stages  are  oval,  but  as  the  development  of  the  contained 
embryo  advances,  the  firm,  though  thin,  “ shell  ” becomes  more  elongated  and  the  ends 
of  the  ovum  more  blunt  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  5).  The  ova  are  about  yi^th  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  about  width.  When  a ripe  ovum  is  crushed  beneath  the  covering 

glass  a well-developed  embryo  escapes,  which,  however,  does  not  manifest  any  activity 

(t’ig-  6). 

The  embryos  when  thus  deprived  of  their  covering  vary  somewhat  in  size,  the 
average  dimensions  of  the  particular  specimens  measured  were  found  to  be  about  ^^uth 
of  an  inch  from  end  to  end  and  about  at  the  widest  part — just  ^^yth  as  broad 

as  long.  With  reference  to  these  embryos  it  may  be  further  remarked  that  the  thickish, 
yellowish  fluid  in  which  the  mature  worms  are  imbedded  may  be  squeezed  through  the 
orifice  in  the  tumour  (usually  found  without  difficulty)  communicating  either  with  the 
aorta  or  the  oesophagus,  according  to  its  anatomical  relations.  In  this  way  innumerable 
ova  may  be  made  to  pass  into  either  channel,  as  the  fluid  is  well  charged  with  eggs 
in  all  stages  of  development. 

I have  not,  however,  observed  any  free  embryos  in  this  fluid,  nor  could  I find  any 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  dogs  examined,  where  the  parasites 
were  lodged  in  tumours  in  the  oesophageal  walls,  although  plenty  of  ova,  apparently 
unaltered,  could  be  detected  throughout  the  entire  gut.*  On  one  occasion  only  have 
I observed  ova  on  a slide  of  blood  containing  Haematozoa : this  preparation  was  obtained 
by  scraping  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta  with  the  edge  of  a covering  glass. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  ova  require  some  considerable  time  before  the 
escape  of  the  embryo  takes  place,  certainly  a longer  period  than  is  sufficient  for  them 
to  be  conveyed  the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

I have  made  numerous  attempts  at  bringing  the  embryos  to  maturity ; by  means 
of  moist  earth ; by  feeding  cockroaches  with  bread  soaked  in  fluid  containing  ova ; by 
introducing  ova  into  the  stomach  and  peritoneal  cavity  of  frogs,  etc.,  but  have  not  yet 
succeeded — the  ova  and  their  contained  embryos  being,  from  a week  to  a fortnight 
* Boelimiun  trigoiioceplialus  is  the  ordinary  nematode  Entozoon  found  in  the  intestines  of  dogs  in  India. 
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afterwards,  detected  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals  without  having  undergone  any  apparent 
change. 

Where  the  true  habitat  of  these  embryos  may  be  is  as  yet  unknown.  Whether, 
after  a lengthened  sojourn  in  moist  earth,  or  in  water,  or  in  the  intestinal  canal  of 
some  creature  other  than  the  dog,  the  embryo  escapes  and  undergoes  developmental 
changes,  must  be  left  for  future  inquiry,  as  must  also  the  direct  proof  that  the 
microscopic  worms  in  the  blood  of  the  pariah  dog  are  the  brood  of  the  FUarioi  san- 
guinolentce  which  may  be  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  aorta  or  oesophagus,  or  in  some 
other  tissue,  glandular  or  connective,  about  the  base  of  the  heart  or  elsewhere.  All 
that  I can  say  is  that  all  my  attempts  at  finding  any  other  mature  nematode  in  the 
vascular  system  of  dogs  affected  with  Hjematozoa  have  proved  fruitless,  and  I have  made 
careful  examinations — macroscopic  and  microscopic — of  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the 
bodies  of  several  animals,  and  followed  the  ramifications  of  the  various  arteries  and  veins 
in  the  trunk  and  in  the  extremities.  On  one  occasion,  no  trace  of  any  mature  parasite 
in  a Hsematozoa-affected  dog  could  be  found,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  parent 
may  have  escaped  detection  by  being  lodged  in  some  out-of-the-way  tissue  in  the 
body,  and  one  worm  might  contribute  many  thousands  of  ova ; or  the  worm,  after 
depositing  its  ova,  may  have  taken  its  departure,  or  have  died,  and  become  disintegrated. 
The  scarred  and  sacculated  condition  of  the  aorta,  already  described,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  unassociated  with  any  parasite  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  shows  that 
the  worm  that  produced  the  lesion  may  altogether  disappear. 

Moreover,  we  require  to  know  far  more  than  is  at  present  known  concerning  the 
development  and  parentage  of  these  canine  microscopic  blood-worms,  before  anything 
definite  can  be  stated  with  reference  to  their  relationship  to  similar  organisms  found 
in  the  blood  of  dogs  in  France,  China,  Japan,  and  America. 

So  far  as  I am  aware.  Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  is  the  only  author  who  has  suggested 
that  the  young  of  the  Filar  ice  sanguinolentm  may  possibly  find  their  way  into  the  blood 
— a suggestion  which  is  the  more  noteworthy,  seeing  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  observations  had  been  recorded  showing  that  this  nematode  ever  penetrated  the 
arteries. 

Although  I have  not  been  able  to  keep  individual  dogs  affected  with  this  Hsematozoon 
during  any  lengfhened  period,  still  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  but  that,  as  has 
already  been  shown  with  reference  to  the  human  Hsematozoon  and  been  previously  re- 
marked concerning  Hsematozoa  in  animals  generally,!  these  microscopic  worms  may  exist 
for  a considerable  time  in  the  blood  (unaltered  after  having  attained  a certain,  very 
imperfect  stage  of  development),  showing  that  they  were  not  in  the  place  or  fluid 
fitted  for  their  growth.  Their  presence  in  the  blood,  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  is 
accidental,  or  if  not  exactly  accidental,  the  young  brood  requires  at  least  to  be  transferred 
to  some  other  habitat  before  undergoing  even  the  most  elementary  morphological  changes. 

* Entozoa  : an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Helminthology,  London,  18(11  p.  95.  Supplement  to  ditto,  p.  (13. 

t In  dogs  in  France  and  China  ; in  the  frog  ; and  in  the  crow. — Leuckart : Oj).  cit.,  p.  102. 
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When,  however,  the  ova  or  liberated  embryos  of  the  Filaria  sangiiinolenta  find  their 
way  into  a “host”  or  other  medium  suitable  for  their  development  during  the  larval 
stage — a stage  in  their  development  carried  on,  possibly,  to  the  extent  of  providing  the 
embryo  with  some  kind  of  oral  armature  and  a differentiated  intestinal  tube.  Having 
acquired  this  stage  of  growth,  the  further  progress  of  the  parasite  is  probably  dependent 
on  its  being  swallowed  by  some  such  animal  as  the  dog,  to  the  mucous  lining  of  whose 
oesophagus  it  attaches  itself,  then  penetrating  the  muscular  tissue  of  this  tube  and 
remaining  there  or  working  its  way  still  further  till  it  reaches  the  tissues  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  or  some  other  place  suitable  to  its  growth  and  development  ; the  various  stages 
of  which,  when  the  aorta  has  been  selected,  have  been  described  on  a previous  page. 

With  reference  to  the  morbid  phenomena  indicating  the  presence  of  these  para- 
sites in  the  vascular  system  of  dogs  during  life,  I have  no  definite  knowledge.  Some  of 
the  affected  animals  have  been  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  others  have  appeared  to  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health — facts  which  appear  to  me  to  favour  the  inference  that 
when  actual  mischief  does  take  place,  the  cause  may  be  due  to  the  lesions  induced 
by  the  migrations  of  the  growing  and  more  or  less  mature  parasite,  rather  than  by  the 
microscopic  brood  in  the  blood.  It  would  not  surprise  me,  should  it  eventually  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  haggard,  loathsome  appearance  presented  by  the  great  number  of  the 
pariah  dogs  of  every  Indian  town  is,  in  many  instances,  primarily  due  to  the  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  vascular  and  other  tissues  of  the  animals  by  these  parasites — a diseased 
state  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  age  or  to  want  of  food,  for  the  associates  of  these 
animals,  under  the  same  conditions,  are  perfectly  healthy. 

In  applying  the  lesson  in  pathology  which  these  observations  on  animals  appear  to 
afford  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  diseased  condition  associated  with  nematode 
Hsematozoa  in  man,  it  should  be  specially  borne  in  mind  that  the  parents  of  these  blood- 
worms may  be  very  much  smaller  than  the  mature  Entozoa  described  above,  conse- 
quently their  detection  -At  a post-mortem  examination  maybe  even  much  more  difficult 
than  is  the  case  with  the  canine  worms. 

That  this  is  probably  the  fact,  the  experience  of  an  accomplished  pathologist. 
Dr.  McConnell,  testifies,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  he  could  detect  no  mature  parasite  in 
the  body  of  a person  whose  blood,  during  life,  was  known  to  be  contaminated  with  young 
Filarice. 

Since  this  paper  was  in  type,  I have,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  McConnell, 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  organs  of  the  body  of  another  person  whose 
blood  contained  innumerable  examples  of  these  embryo- worms.  The  subject  was  a 
Native,  aged  sixteen,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  Medical  College  Hospital  in  a moribund 
state.  No  previous  history  could  be  obtained,  except  that  he  had  suffered  from  “ fever,” 
and  he  did  not  appear  to  possess  any  friends  in  Calcutta.  The  youth  died  within  a few 
hours  after  admission,  and  Dr.  McConnell  made  a post-mortem  examination  of  the  body 
on  the  following  morning.  No  evidence  of  special  disease  could  be  found,  but  on  making 
a microscopic  examination  of  a clot  of  blood  from  the  heart  he  was  surprised  to  find 
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numerous  specimens  of  the  Filaria  sanr/vAnis  hominis.  He  thereupon  most  kindly 
came  to  me,  bringing  some  specimens  with  him,  and  invited  me  to  make  a minute 
examination  of  the  body  which  had  been  specially  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 

(')n  the  following  morning,  some  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  I made  a careful 
examination  of  all  the  organs  in  sitw,  but  failed  to  detect  any  mature  parasite.  The 
surface  of  the  entire  body  was  examined  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of  such  parasites  as 
the  Guinea-worm,  as  far  as  external  marks  would  be  a guide,  but  nothing  was  found 

All  the  organs  were  preserved  in  spirit,  as  were  also  specimens  of  the  vaiaous  tissues 
of  the  body.  I have  since  examined  the  heart  with  its  vessels ; the  lungs ; the 
liver ; the  spleen  ; the  kidneys,  and  their  excretory  ducts ; the  bladder ; the  intes- 
tines ; the  brain,  ete. ; but  have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  detect  any  mature  para- 
site— the  embryo-Filarire,  however,  were  present  everywhere  in  abundance.  I regret 
that  the  final  result  of  the  examination  cannot  be  recorded  at  present  as  the  press 
cannot  be  delayed  ; but  the  fact  that  I have  already  spent  two  whole  days  in  making 
the  examination  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  more  than  a cursory  one. 

What  are  the  salient  morbid  ]ihenoniena  associated  with  the  presence  of  nematode 
Hiematozoa  in  man?  As  far  as  my  experience  has  hitherto  extended,  they  may  be 
described  as  diseased  conditions  referable  to  the  escape  of  the  nutritive  fluids  of 
the  body  out  of  their  proper  channels  into  some  organ  or  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  of 
obstruction  to  their  fluid — the  fluid  extravasated  being  chylous,  sanguineous,  or  a com- 
bination of  the  two. 

Speaking  generally,  these  morbid  conditions  may  be  described  as  manifesting  them- 
selves in  two  principal  forms  : — 

1.  As  an  exudation  or  extravasation  into  some  excretory  tract — especially  the 

urinary  : 

2.  As  an  exudation  or  extravasation  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

1.  With  reference  to  the  escape  of  nutritive  fluid  into  the  urinary  tract,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  cases  of  the  diseased  state  commonly  known  as 
“ Chyluria,”  described  at  length  in  the  previous  report  on  this  subject,  about  fifteen  more 
cases  of  the  affection  have  come  under  my  notice,  so  that  ample  opportunities  have 
been  afforded  for  putting  the  observations  then  recorded  to  the  test.  In  these,  as  in  the 
former  cases,  Filaricv  were  invariably  detected,  either  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  or  in  both.* 
The  malady  is  not  so  very  rare  as  is  commonly  supposed  ; indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as 
many  as  five  fresh  cases  came  under  my  notice  within  a single  month.  Some  of  these 
are  of  special  interest,  as  illustrating  peculiarities  in  the  disease  which  were  not  evident 
in  the  cases  previously  recorded. 

For  one  of  the  first  cases  which  came  under  my  notice  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  series  of  these  observations  I am  indebted  to  Hr.  Charles  iMacnamara.  The  patient 
was  a house-keeper,  age  52,  the  mother  of  six  children,  of  whom  two  only  are  living. 

• One  of  the  persons  affected  in  this  manner  had  been  a Leper  for  several  years  previous  to  the  advent  of 
Chyluria, 
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She  informed  me  that  four  years  previous  to  her  visit  to  me  in  1873,  her  urine  had 
suddenly  become  of  a milky  aspect,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a month  it  regained  its 
normal  appearance.  Eighteen  months  subsequent  to  this  the  disease  returned  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms  being  observed.  It  disappeared  as  before,  but  returned  as 
bad  as  ever.  I pricked  one  of  her  fingers  with  a needle  and  distributed  a drop  of 
the  blood  thus  obtained  over  six  slides,  in  two  of  which  several  active  Hsematozoa  were 
detected. 

To  Dr.  McConnell  I am  again  indebted  for  opportunities  of  observing  several 
cases  of  Chyluria.  One  was  a native  shopkeeper,  who,  two  years  previous  to  his  visit 
to  me,  had  an  attack  of  the  disease,  lasting  for  about  six  months.  The  morbid  symptoms 
ceased  suddenly,  and  did  not  return  for  four  months,  but  when  they  did  so  he  was  affected 
for  some  three  months  or  more.  He  was  unmolested  for  the  next  seven  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  the  disease  returned.  It  will  be  noted  that  during  two  years  this 
person  experienced  three  attacks  of  Chyluria,  suffering  from  the  disease  for  more  than 
nine  months  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

A somewhat  similar  case,  but  rather  more  aggravated,  was  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
Dr.  Henry  Cayley.  The  patient  was  a young  man,  an  East  Indian,  bom  and  brought 
up  at  Madras,  and  suffering,  when  I saw  him,  from  a sixth  attack  of  Chylous  urine.  The 
first  came  on  in  September  1871,  after  a residence  of  two  years  at  Coconada.  All  the 
attacks  had  lasted  about  two  months  each,  so  that  from  the  first  onset  of  the  disease 
until  now  he  has  suffered  for  about  twelve  out  of  thirty  months. 

Haematozoa  were  present  in  the  blood  of  both  these  cases ; as  many  as  two 
dozen  were  counted  in  eight  preparations  from  the  finger  of  the  case  last  cited.  The 
urine  also  contained  the  parasite. 

I do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a patient  suffering  from  an  undoubted  first 
attack  of  the  disease  until  August  of  the  present  year— a case  which  is  also  of 
interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  never  slept  out  of  Calcutta,  and 
had  not  travelled  more  than  about  20  miles  beyond  it.  The  man,  who  had  been 
referred  to  me  by  Dr.  McConnell,  was  an  East  Indian,  age  22,  a printer.  A month 
previous  to  the  interview  he  had  observed  his  urine  to  present  a slightly  milky 
aspect,  on  the  second  day  the  milkiness  increased,  and  on  the  third  a slight 
trace  of  blood  was  evident.  The  only  premonitory  symptoms  had  been  “ a dull, 
aching  pain  ” over  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  which,  however,  was  not  so  severe  as  to  keep 
him  from  work.  The  pain  had  lasted  for  about  three  days  before  the  urine  became 
affected,  and  it  seems  to  have  passed  off  when  the  milkiness  appeared.  There  was  no 
previous  history  of  the  disease  in  the  family,  but  his  mother  had  suffered  from  haema- 
turia  two  years  ago. 

The  blood  was  examined  and  found  to  contain  numerous  examples  of  the  Filarial. 
I did  not  examine  the  urine,  but  Dr.  McConnell  informs  me  that  he  did  so  and 
found  that  Filarice  were  present  in  it. 

The  four  foregoing  eases  may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  examples  of  the  disease 
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uncomplicated  by  any  other  known  morbid  condition,  and  may  serve  as  types  of 
the  class  in  which  the  urinary  tract  appears  to  be  the  only  portion  of  the  economy 
whose  functions  are  disturbed. 

2.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases  characterised  by  the  exudation  of 
nutritive  fluid  into  the  sub-cutaneous  tissues,  the  fluid  either  accumulating  and 
forming  pouches  under  the  skin  and  subsequently  becoming  exuded  through  orifices 
more  or  less  minute,  or  retained  until  artificially  evacuated  to  allay  the  pain  caused 
by  the  tension  produced  on  the  surrounding  tissues — which  are  generally  in  a state 
of  hypertrophy.  This  atfection  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  intimately  related  to 
Chyluria,  and,  as  already  remarked,  I considered  it  probable  that  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  would  before  long  be  found  associated  with  it  as  well  as  with  Chylous  urine. 
This  inference  I have  since  shown  to  be  perfectly  correct,  so  that  now  not  only  the 
pathology  of  these  maladies,  but  the  etiology  also,  is  linked  together  by  this  parasite 
being  found  in  the  circulation  of  persons  labouring  from  both  classes  of  diseases.  Dr. 
[now  Sir  Joseph]  Fayrer,  who  probably  has  seen  more  cases  of  an  elephantoid  nature 
than  any  one  living,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  in  his 
recently  published  work  ;*  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  in  an  essay  on  some  of  the 
common  forms  of  our  local  skin  diseases,  has  expressed  a somewhat  similar  view.! 

The  two  classes  may,  however,  be  present  in  the  same  person,  the  urinary 
tract  being  previously  affected  in  some  cases  and  the  sub-cutaneous  tissues  subsequently  ; 
whereas,  in  other  cases,  the  Chylous  urine  symptoms  may  not  be  manifested  for  years 
after  the  advent  of  the  elephantoid. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  I was  able  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point  was  towards 
the  end  of  1873,  when  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ewart  I was  able  to  examine 
some  whey-like  urine,  highly  albuminous,  and  exhibiting  a tendency  to  coagulate. 
The  patient,  a Jew,  was  suffering  from  acute  pain  produced  by  an  inflamed  condition 
of  a moderately  large  scrotal  tumour.  This  tumour  had  been  coming  on  for  many 
years,  and  increased  and  diminished  in  bulk  at  irregular  intervals.  It  was  studded 
with  tubercular  prominences,  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch,  and  when  a trocar  was 
introduced  several  ounces  of  a sanguineous  fluid  were  withdrawn.  This  was,  however, 
not  found  to  yield  sufficient  relief,  so  that  a more  formidable  operation  had  subse- 
quently to  be  resorted  to.  The  urine  also  contained  occasionally  a little  coagulated 
blood  in  addition  to  the  Chylous  fluid,  and  Filarice  were  detected  in  it  on  the  two 
occasions  on  which  specimens  were  examined  microscopically  by  me.f  The  Chyluria 
had  only  been  observed  about  a fortnight  previously, 

* Clinical  and  Pathological  Observations  in  India  : London.  187.S. 

t Indian  Medical  Gazette.  Vol.  VIII,  1873. 

t Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  detecting  the  Filaria  in  this  case.  It  required  fully  Jive 
hours  of  steady  application  to  the  microscope  before  a single  specimen  could  be  found,  although  they  were 
subsequently  found  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  reprint  of  the  former  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
Indian  Annals."  the  following  remarks  wdth  reference  to  this  matter  were  introduced  as  a foot-note  : — 

“ I cannot  avoid  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  which  this  case  also  affords  of  reiterating  the 
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The  next  case,  for  which  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Coull  ^Mackenzie,  was  that  of  an 
East  Indian  35  years  of  age.  Unlike  the  preceding,  the  scrotal  affection  was  of  short 
standing,  nine  months  only,  and  Chyluria  symptoms  had  not  yet  set  in.  When  the 
disease  commenced  it  was  looked  upon  as  a hydrocele,  and  the  tumour  was  repeatedly 
tapped,  and  a milky,  pus-like  fluid  withdrawn.  The  swelling,  howev'er,  continued  to 
increase,  became  very  painful,  and  eventually  attained  the  size  of  a man’s  head. 
The  patient  was  admitted  into  the  Presidency  Gieneral  Hospital  for  “ thickening  and 
enlargement  of  the  scrotum.”  The  tumour  was  twice  tapped  in  hospital,  and  the  fluid 
removed  sent  to  me  for  examination.  It  presented  a somewEat  purulent  appearance, 
but  the  odour  was  not  offensive.  Under  the  microscope  it  was  seen  to  consist  of 

broken-down  granular  matter,  and  every  slide  of  it  contained  some  half-a-dozen 
specimens  of  Filaria. 

With  reference  to  the  above  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of  the  patients 

suffering  from  Chyluria  which  I described  in  the  previous  paper,*  and  whose  blood 

was  shown  to  be  affected  with  Hjematozoa  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  now  manifesting 
symptoms  very  like  these,  the  scrotal  affection  having  commenced  some  two  years 
subsequent  to  those  of  Chyluria.  Filari;e  may  still  be  detected  in  his  system. 

The  third  example  of  this  class  of  the  affection  which  I had  specially  observed 
was  that  of  a middle-aged  native,  a patient  of  Dr.  McConnell’s  at  the  Medical 

College  Hospital.  He  was  suffering  from  a second  attack  of  Chyluria,  the  first  having 
come  on  a year  previously  and  lasting  some  six  weeks.  He  had  an  enlarged  scrotum, 
which  had  lasted  some  seven  years ; but  about  six  months  after  the  advent  of  the 
Chyluria  his  left  foot  and  ankle  began  to  enlarge,  and  now  they  present  a well- 

marked  elephantoid  appearance — a condition  which  he  referred  to  as  “ Goodah  ” in 
Bengalee. 

About  a dozen  specimens  of  blood,  obtained  by  pricking  his  fingers  and  toes, 
were  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  and  each  slide  was  found  to  contain  two, 
three,  or  more  specimens. 

I will  refer  to  one  more  instance  showing  the  intimate  connection  existing 
between  the  presence  of  these  Hiematozoa  in  the  circulation  and  the  elephantoid 

fact — for  I feel  that  it  cannot  be  done  too  strongly  nor  too  often — that  the  detection  of  Filarke,  whether 
it  be  in  the  nrine  or  in  the  blood,  i.s  sometimes  a matter  of  very  consideralde  difficulty.  Hours  may 
have  to  be  spent  in  examining  the  sediment  of  a()parently  excellent  samples  of  Chylous  urine  before 
they  are  found  ; fresh  supplies  may  even  be  required,  for  the  numbers  present  maj^  vary  very  much  in 
different  sam[)les  obtained  from  the  same  individual;  and,  as  may  be  leai-nt  from  some  of  the  cases 

narrated  above,  they  may  be  even  absent  for  a time  from  either  the  urine  or  the  blood,  or  from  both 

— at  all  events  their  detection  required  more  patience  than  I was  able  to  command  at  the  time  of 
examination,  whereas,  they  were  obtained  with  tolerable  ease  from  the  same  jjerson  on  subsequent 
occasions : I have  also  observed  that,  occasionally,  they  will  disappear  altogether  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  Chylous  condition  of  the  urine.  It  will  therefore  be  evident  that  no  great 
amount  of  foresight  is  i-equired  to  be  able  to  predict  that,  owing  to  want  of  proper  a))pliances,  want  of  time, 
or  other  circumstances,  such  remarks  as  ^ Filaritc  were  searched  for,  but  not  found,’  will,  not  infrequently, 
be  recorded  in  connection  with  rei)orts  of  Chyluria  cases.” 

* Eighth  .Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  Appendix  E,  page  246. 
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states  above  described.  In  iMay  last  Dr.  Kenneth  McLeod,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
the  iNIedical  College,  very  kindly  forwarded  for  my  examination  about  three  ounces  of 
a reddish-brown  fluid,  emitting  a faint,  but  not  disagreeable,  odour,  of  slightly  alkaline 
re-action,  and  with  a specitic  gravity  of  1-022.  After  standing  awhile  the  reddish 
colouring  matter  partially  subsided ; the  upper  layer  assumed  a chyle-like  aspect  and 
formed  an  imperfect  coagulum. 

This  fluid  had  exuded  through  minute  orifices  from  soft  tubercular  elevations  on 
the  surface  of  the  scrotum  of  a native  patient.  The  scrotum  is  described  as  pre- 
senting a sponge-like  aspect,  especially  on  the  left  side,  and  as  covered  with  yielding 
1 prominences  from  which  fluid  may  constantly  be  squeezed — a condition  which  appears 
j to  have  existed  about  three  years.  On  subjecting  the  sediment  of  this  fluid  to 
I microscopic  examination  numerous  living  Filarioi  were  readily  detected. 

! Dr.  McLeod  has  published  an  account  of  this  in  a paper  entitled  “ Remarks  on 

Varix  Lymphaticus  or  Nmvoid  Elephantiasis,”  * an  essay  which  is  particularly 
I valuable,  in  that  it  not  only  gives  a full  and  accurate  description  of  this  case,  but 

j in  it  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  also  been  carefully  collected  and  analysed. 

! With  regard  to  the  actual  mode  by  which  this  leakage  of  nutritive  fluid, 

I whether  chylous,  sanguineous,  or  a mixture  of  the  two,  is  produced,  it  is  impossible 
j in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  speak  with  certainty.  Formerly,  one  of 
i the  best  explanations  of  a mechanical  nature  that  could  be  suggested  was  that  of 

i interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluid  by  the  presence  of  tumours  acting 

directly  by  pressure  upon  the  lymphatics,  or  the  smaller  blood  vessels,  or  indirectly 
j by  pressure  on  nerves,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  nervous  supply  of  the  part. 

The  intermittent  character,  however,  of  the  malady  and  its  recurrence  after  tong 
[j  intervals  of  absence  could  not  be  explained  in  this  way.  One  of  the  classes  of  the 
j disorder,  namely,  that  in  which  the  sub-cutaneous  tissues  are  affected,  might  possibly 

I have  been  explicable  by  some  such  supposition  as  the  lesions  once  produced — the 

diseased  action  once  established  by  interference  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part — might 
become  permanent.  The  repeated  recurrence  of  Chyluria,  however,  at  irregular 

intervals,  would  allow  of  no  such  simple  explanation.  And  here  I fear  that  Dr. 

I Vandyke  Carter’s  ingenious  “ regurgitation  ” theory,  as  well  as  Dr.  William  Roberts's 

1 highly  original  theory  of  hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  tissue  with  subsequent 
. acquisition  of  gland  properties,  would,  in  the  ordinary  run  of  the  disease,  as  seen 
in  a tropical  climate,  equally  fail  us.  Nor  would,  indeed,  the  exacerbations  which 
various  elephantoid  maladies  frequently  manifest  be  easily  explicable  on  any  such 
assumptions.f 

* Indian  Medical  Gazette,  .'tngust  lS7t. 

j It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  hjematuria  of  Egypt.  Brazil,  etc.,  present  similar,  well 
marked  exacerbations,  especially  as  this  disease  is  one  well  known  to  be  associated  with  a parasite — the 
• Billiarzia  lucmatnhia  of  Cobbold.  Latterly,  moreover,  the  hfematuria  of  Egypt  has  been  found  to  be 
associated  with  the  existence  of  a microscopic  nematode  in  the  blood,  for  Dr.  Sonsino  discovered  two 
specimens  in  the  blood  of  a young  Egyptian  Jew  last  February.  In  a communication  just  received  from 
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When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  tumours  may  he  of  parasitic  origin,  and 
that  they  may  be  in  very  intimate  relation  with  the  vascular  system,  enclosed  in 
the  same  fibrous  sheath,  such  as  the  tumours  which  may  be  frequently  observed 
along  the  aorta  in  dogs  (Plate  XXXVIII,  Fig.  8),  and  which  may  well  be  conceived 
as  exercising  pressure  upon  the  thoracic  duct  and  important  nerves,  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  erratic  character  of  the  disease  is  much  simplified.  Such 
obstructing  causes  as  these  need  not  be  permanent,  and  probably  are  but  so,  but,  as 
may  readily  be  supposed,  are  very  prone  to  recur  in  the  same  tissues,  as  such 
parasites  manifest  remarkable  tendency  to  attack  a particular  organ  and  even 
particular  parts  of  it.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  mature  parasite 
having  deposited  its  ova  or  embryos  may  shift  its  position  and  remain  quiescent  for 
a time  in  some  out-of-the-way  cellular  tissue — sub-cutaneous  or  otherwise. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  entrance  of  the  Filaria  sanguinolenta  into  the 
blood  vessels  of  the  dog  was  shown  to  be  effected  by  the  migration  of  young 
immature  worms  (not  exceeding  of  inch  in  length)  from  the  mucous  surface 

of  the  oesophagus  by  perforation  of  its  walls,  and  subsequently  by  penetrating  the 
walls  of  the  artery,  thereby  causing  considerable  disorganisation  of  the  arterial  tissue, 
and  leaving  more  or  less  extensive  aneurismal  sacs  as  indications  of  the  spots  where 
the  worm  attained  maturity.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  highly  probable,  that  a 
somewhat  similar  course  is  taken  by  the  mature  parasite  of  which  the  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis  in  the  circulation  is  the  offspring.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not 
the  oesophagus  that  is  pierced  and  the  thoracic  aorta  specially  attacked,  for  this 
particular  parasite  may,  perhaps,  proceed  as  far  as  the  duodenum,  or  still  further 
down  the  alimentary  canal,  before  it  commences  to  follow  its  migratory  instinct, 
and  then  find  its  way  either  directly  into  the  aorta  or  reach  the  circulation  by 
some  other  channel,  such  as  one  of  the  mesenteric  arteries.  So  that  in  this 
instance  the  tumours  and  lesions  may  be  along  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
or  its  renal  and  other  branches,  or  even  be  situate  in  intimate  relation  to  the 
Receptaculuni  chyli  and  the  principal  lymphatics.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the 
tissues  along  the  urinary  tract  may  be  similarly  attacked  by  the  growing  and 
matured  parasites — indeed  these  structures  may  be  specially  liable  to  be  invaded  by 
them. 

Moreover,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  parasites,  such  as  the  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis  can  be  detected  in  the  capillary  net-work  of  the  blood-vessels, 
we  have  become  aware  of  a factor  capable  of  exercising  no  inconsiderable  force 
compared  with  the  resistance  which  the  delicate  walls  of  the  capillaries  of  the 

Dr  Sonsino  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  nematode  which  he  found  must  be  closely  related  to  the 
Filaria  mngvinis  hominis.  A highly  interesting  account  of  his  observation  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Naples,  This  fact  relating  to  the  hajmaturia  of  Egypt  is  particularly  interesting,  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  some  years  ago,  Dr.  Wucherer  discovered  a microscopic  nematode  in  the  urine  of  a person 
sufEerino-  from  the  h®maturia  of  Brazil — although  from  the  limited  information  we  possess  concerning  these 
two  parasites  it  would  be  quite  premature  to  refer  them  to  the  same  species. 
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vascular  system  generally  are  capable  of  withstanding ; and  when  the  extremely 
intimate  relation  which  the  capillaries  hold  to  the  lymphatic  spaces,  so  carefully 
described  by  Dr.  Klein,*  and  the  excessive  delicacy  of  the  several  partitions,  are 
borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  urine  under  such  circum- 
stances should  contain  sanguineous  and  chylous  fluid — the  latter  seldom  or  never 
without  some  trace  of  the  former ; and  that  extravasations  of  the  same  fluids  should 
take  place  in  the  scrotum  and  elsewhere.  Possibly  these  leakages  occur  far  more 
frequently,  and  into  more  organs  and  tissues  than  at  present  imagined— the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation,  of  absorption,  and  of  repair  following  the  injury  so  quickly 
and  so  completely  as  not  to  attract  special  attention  to  the  part. 

The  fact  that  these  leakages  are  not  limited  to  the  urinary  tract  is  of  moment 
in  considering  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  disorder,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  imagine  that  rupture  and  extravasations  could  only  occur  in  renal 
tissue  or  along  the  lining  surfaces  of  the  channels  leading  from  it,  for  the  capillaries 
have  no  such  limited  circulation ; although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  urinary  tract  may  have  been  affected  by  some  such  parasite  specially  localised  in 
its  own  tissues  just  as  the  hepatic  and  pulmonary  tissues  have  theirs;  but  the  young, 
at  all  events,  of  this  jUaria  have  a far  wider  distribution  than  this. 

Whether  the  mature  worms — the  parents  of  the  microscopic  nematode  hsematozoa 
in  man — also  take  up  their  abode  in  the  circulatory  fluids,  or  merely  deposit  their  ova 
(or  embryos  if  viviparous)  in  such  situations  as  wdll  eventually  lead  to  their  being 
conveyed  into  the  circulation,  is  of  little  moment,  for  the  mischief  which  large-size 
worms  accomplish  when  merely  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  larger  blood- 
vessels, judging  from  what  we  know  of  the  Filaria  immitis  and  other  blood-worms, 

would  seem  not  to  be  invariably  or  even  generally  of  so  serious  a nature  as  might 

have  been  supposed.  The  injuries  inflicted  on  the  walls  of  the  aorta  of  the  dog  by 
the  Filaria  sanguinolenta,  described  on  a previous  page,  are  of  a far  more  formidable 
character,  and,  in  all  probability,  eventually  interfere  more  with  the  well-being  of  the 
victim,  than  if  the  parasite  had  simply  perforated  the  vessel  and  acquired  maturity 

whilst,  possibly,  attached  to  one  of  the  “ columnae  ” of  the  heart. 

It  is  difficult  to  embody  in  a few  words,  without  risk  of  misinterpretation,  the 
substance  of  observations  such  as  the  foregoing  on  what  is  admitted  to  be  an  extremely 
difficult  subject;  nevertheless,  it  might  be  desired  that  I should  express  briefly  (1), 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  belief  that  Chyluria  and  the  elephantoid  state  of  the  tissues, 
referred  to  on  a previous  page,  are  associated  with  the  presence  of  a microscopic 
Hsematozoon  ; and  (2),  in  what  manner,  such  connection  being  satisfactorily  established, 
this  fact  can  aid  us  in  offering  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  we  possess  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  mechanical  interruption  to  the  flow  of  the  nutritive  fluid  in  the 
capillaries  and  lymphatics ; 

(1) — With  regard  to  the  first  clause,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  detailed 
* The  Anatomy  of  the  Lymphatic  System.  1 — The  Serous  Membranes. 
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histories  of  a considerable  number  of  individuals  affected  in  this  manner  have  been 
published  by  me,  and  that  in  all  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  have  been  detected. 
I have  now  traced  the  Filaria  to  the  blood  direct  in  eleven,  and  detected  them  in  one 
or  other  of  the  various  tissues  and  secretions  of  the  body  in  more  than  thirty  individuals. 
The  history  of  one  of  these  persons  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  all  the  others  were 
known  to  suffer,  or  to  have  suffered,  from  Chyluria,  Elephantiasis,  or  some  such  closely 
allied  pathological  condition. 

(2) — With  reference  to  the  second  clause  our  knowledge  is  not  so  exact,  and 
almost  all  the  inferences  have  to  be  drawn  from  observations  made  in  connection  with 
the  Hiematozoon  described  in  previous  pages  as  occurring  in  pariah  dogs.  Judging 
from  what  may  be  seen  in  these,  and  from  data  which  the  only  post-mortem  examinations 
which  I know  to  have  been  made  of  individuals  affected  with  this  parasite,  I think 
that  the  interference  with  the  flow  of  fluid  in  the  lymphatic  capillaries  and  smaller 
blood-vessels  may  not  unreasonably  be  attributed  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
causes  : — 

a.  To  tumours,  produced  by  encysted  mature  entozoa  along  the  course  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  impeding  the  flow  of  fluid  in  them  by  pressure 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
supplied  to  the  part ; 

h.  To  the  active  migration  of  the  immature,  or  rather  partially  matured  parasite  ; 
the  act  of  perforating  the  tissues — nervous  or  vascular — producing  more 
or  less  permanent  lesions ; 

c.  To  the  activity  of  the  liberated  embryos  in  the  capillaries  causing  the  rupture 
of  the  delicate  walls  of  these  channels  in  which  possihly  ova  may  have 
accumulated  owing  to  their  size,  or  an  aggregation  of  active  embryos  taken 
place,  either  accidentally,  or  by  the  parent  having  migrated  to  the  capillary 
termination  of  a blood-vessel  and  there  given  birth  to  a brood  of  microscopic 
blood-worms.  Once  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  have  given  way  the  embryos 
pass  into  the  adjacent  lymph  channels,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  so 
extremely  delicate  as  practically  to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  further 
progress  of  such  active  organisms.  Should  the  lymphatic  spaces  be  situated 
in  intimate  relation  with  a secreting  surface,  the  escape  of  the  minute  Filarite 
as  well  as  the  escape  of  fluid  from  the  lymphatics  with  the  ordinary  secretion 
of  the  part,  would  seem  to  be  a natural  consequence. 

At  present  I do  not  see  that  the  facts  at  my  disposal  warrant  any  further  deductions, 
but  I trust  that  the  description  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made  have  been 
sufficiently  clear  that  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  how  prominent  a 
part  such  a Hsematozoon  may  play  in  the  causation  of  some  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
tropical  climates. 

Calcutta, 

1874. 
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Fig.  1 Nematocle  Haematozoon  in  Man  . X3D0 
,,  2 Nematode  Haematozoon  in  Pariah  Dogs.  x300 

„ 3 Filaria  Sanguinolenta— found  in  the  walls 
of  Aorta  and  Oesophagus  of  Pariah  Dog.s 
(Male,  Nat.  Size.) 

„ 4 Ditto  Female.  Nat.  Size. 

,,  5 Ova  of  ditto,  in  various  stages  of  development  x300 

,,  6 Ruptured  Ova  of  ditto— Embryos  escaping  x300 


Fig.  7 Section  of  Aorta  of  a Dog  with 
Filaria-tumours  on  its  walls; 
slightly  enlarged. 
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HUMAN  AND  CANINE  H^MATOZOA. 


Description  of  Plate  XXXVIII. 

Ifin/ian  and  Canine  llamatnzoa. 

Nematode  Hicmatozoon  {Filaria  mnffuinis  /iflmmix)  foiindin  man.  It  is  represented 
as  slightly  contracted  at  either  end-  corresponding  portions  of  the  sheath  being 

empty  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  

Nematode  Iliematozoon  as  found  in  ]>ariah  dogs.  No  trace  of  a sheath  visible 
Mature  Filaria  mni/uhwloita  ; found  in  the  walls  of  the  aorta  and  oesophagus  of 
pariah  dogs  in  India,  male 

Ditto  ditto,  female  

Three  ova  of  thtto  ditto,  in  various  stages  of  development  

Two  ova  of  ditto  ditto  ruptured  by  pressure  on  covering-glass — an  emln-yo  is  seen  to 

escape  from  each 

A portion  of  the  aorta  of  a dog  slit  open.  A mature  parasite  is  seen  to  be  partially 
projected  into  the  channel  of  the  vessel  from  each  of  the  tumours.  One  of  the 
tumours  has  been  cut  open 

A sketch  of  the  thoracic  cavity  of  a pariah  dog  whose  blood  contained  Ilsematozoa. 
Tumours  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  aorta  and  oesophagus — in  one  place 
stretching  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  The  course  of  the  thoracic  duct  along  the 
aorta  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 


X 300 
X 300 

Natural  size. 
Natural  size. 
X 300 

X 300 


Slightly  enlarged 


Fig.  9. 


„ 10. 

„ 11. 


„ 14. 


Description  op  Plate  XXXIX. 


The  develuinnent  of  Filaria  Sanguinolenta  in  the  walls  of  the  Aorta  of  Dogs. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  aorta  of  a dog.  Three,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked, 
patches  are  seen  on  its  inner  surface;  the  lowest,  having  been  dissected  under 
a low  power,  displays  a hair-like  parasite  ...  ...  

A portion  of  the  aorta  of  a dog  with  parasite-tumours  firmly  adherent  to  it.  Towards 
the  middle  one  of  the  tumours  is  seen  to  have  been  cut  into,  and  a minute  worm 
is  distinguishable... 

One  of  the  parasites  removed  from  a tumour.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  occupy 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Reproductive 
organs  not  distinguishable  ... 

Ditto,  ditto,  undergoing  the  process  of  casting  its  skin  ; the  old  cuticle  is  seen  to  have 
become  torn  across 

As  Fig.  11.  Shortly  previous  to  the  period  of  moulting.  The  continuity  of  the,  shortly 
to  be  discarded,  cuticle,  with  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  very 
evident  ... 

Ditto  in  a more  advanced  stage  of  development,  the  sex  having  become  distinguishable. 
A young  female  worm.  The  vagina  is  seen  to  terminate  a short  distance  above  the 
junction  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  intestine,  then  to  divide  into  two  uterine  tubes 
which  are  seen,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure,  to  be  continuous  with  the 
ovarian  tubules  ... 

A young  male  worm,  nearly  mature.  The  spermatic  tube  is  seen  to  commence  cmcally 
towards  the  anterior  portion  of  the  parasite  and  to  wind  along  the  intestinal  canal 
until  the  caudal  extremity  is  reached.  The  two  spicules  have  also  become 
developed 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  FILARIA  SANGUINOLENTA  IN  THE  WALLS 
OF  THE  AORTA  OF  DOGS 
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Plate  XL. 
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Fig.  16 x60 

Anterior  extremity  of 
a mature  specimen. 


ANATOMY  OF  THE  MATURE  FILARIA  S ANGUINOLENTA 


Description  op  Plvte  XL. 

16.  Anterior  extremity  of  a mature  Filaria  ganjuinolenta,  showing  the  lateral  aspect  of  the 

mouth,  the  pharynx  and  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  X 

17.  The  mouth  as  seen  from  the  front,  with  its  six  minute  “ lips ” and  chi tinous  pharynx  ...  X 

18.  Caudal  extremity  of  the  male.  Ventral  aspect.  Two  spicules  are  seen  of  unequal  length, 

with  eight  pre-anal  and  four  post-anal  papillte X 

19.  A dissection  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  male.  The  cuticular  and  muscular  coverings 

have  been  divided  and  the  various  organs  exposed  : — a Intestinal  tube  : — b Vag  deferens 
separated  by  a sphincterlike  constriction  from  the  testis  (c)  ; the  ceecal  extremity  of  this 
tubule  is  represented  separately  at  d : e e Retractor  muscles  of  the  longer  spicule  (/)...  X 

20.  CeUular  bodies  pressed  out  of  the  spermatic  tube X 

21.  Three  portions  of  a mature  female  Filaria  sanguinolenta : — 

a.  Anterior  portion,  the  outline  of  the  mouth  altered  through  separation  of  the  cuticle  by 
the  action  of  spirit. 

h.  Termination  of  genital  tube  ; the  vagina,  twisted  on  itself,  is  seen  lying  alongside  the 
intestinal  canal  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  oesophagus. 

It  is  distended  with  ova  and  divides  into  the  two  uterine  tubes. 

0.  Caudal  extremity  : The  two  uterine  tubes  with  cellular  contents,  are  observed  to 
terminate  abruptly  in  minute  tubules  (the  ovarian)  which  form  coils  around  the 
lower  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  y 
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MICROSCOPIC  ORGANISMS 

FOUND  IN  THE  BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS, 

AND 

THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASE.^ 

BY 

T.  R.  LEWIS,  M.B. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A FEW  years  ago  my  colleague,  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham,  submitted  a report  on  the 
microscopic  organisms  found  in  the  air,|  and  embodied,  in  the  account  of  his  own 
observations,  a brief  summary  of  the  principal  facts  which  had  been  recorded  by  previous 
writers.  An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  deal  in  a similar  manner  with  the  minute 
organisms  which  have  from  time  to  time  beenTound  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  anything  like  a com- 
plete account  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject ; the  bibliography  alone  would 
occupy  very  many  pages,  for  during  recent  years  no  medical  subject  has  occupied  more 
attention  that  the  relation  which  may  possibly  exist  between  living  organisms  in  the 
blood  and  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases.  All  that  will  be  attempted  will  therefore 
be  to  give  an  abstract  of  what  the  actual  workers  in  this  department  of  research  have 
observed,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  they  have  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation.  An  account  of  my  own  inquiries  in  the  same  direction  will  also  be  given 
as  shortly  as  possible. 

From  earliest  times  physicians  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute  various  diseases 
to  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood,  the  blood  being  the  connecting  link  between  all 
the  tissues  of  the  body  and  the  external  world,  furnishing  them  with  the  nutriment 

* Appeared  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Fourteenth  Animal  llcport  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the 
Government  of  India,  1878. 

f “ Microscopic  Examinations  of  Air  : ” Appendix  A.,  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  of  India,  1873. 
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which  they  require,  whether  in  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  and  removing  from  them  such 
products  of  change  as  are  not  required  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Tlie  circulation  may  become  the  habitat  of  minute  organisms  belonging  to  either 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  as  also  to  that  group  of  organisms  so  closely  related 
to  both  as  to  render  it,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  impossible  to  say 
definitely  to  which  they  belong — the  group  which  Professor  Hackel  has  proposed  to 
regard  as  a third  organic  kingdom  and  has  termed  Protista. 

It  will,  however,  be  convenient  in  the  present  paper  to  assume,  for  purposes  of 
classification,  that  the  organisms  which  have  been  found  in  the  blood  are  either  plants 
or  animals. 

Before  adopting  such  a classification,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  from 
time  to  time  various  particulate  objects  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  blood 
in  regard  to  which  no  sufficient  evidence  yet  exists  to  warrant  their  recognition  as 
independent  beings.  These  have  been  generally  described  as  connected  with  certain 


A 1!  C 


Fig.  3(i. — Devcl'i]iineiit  of  organisms  in  human  blood  (Hartnack’s  Ocular  3,  Objective  7). 

A.  A mass  from  health .v  blood  at  lU  A.  ii. 

B.  llitto  ditto  at  Kl-l-iO  A.  M. 

C.  Ditto  ditto  .atllA.  M. 

(After  Osier.) 

diseases,  but  bodies  of  an  allied  character  are,  not  uncommonly,  found  associated  with 
no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  normal  condition. 

Bodies  of  the  latter  kind  have  recently  been  very  carefully  described  by  Dr.  William 
Osier.*  They  had,  however,  long  before  this,  been  the  subject  of  controversy  among 
pathologists,  Max  Schultze,  L.  Kiess,  and  many  others  having  contributed  towards  our 
knowledge  of  their  character.  The  bodies  in  question  are  granular  masses,  composed 
of  aggregations  of  corpuscular  elements,  and  not  uncommonly  referred  to  as  “ micrococcus 
colonies  ” (Fig.  36,  A).  As  Dr.  Osier  says,  “ There  are  probably  few  observers  in  the 
habit  of  examining  blood  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  puzzled  for  an 
explanation  of  their  presence  and  nature.  They  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  blood 
of  fmtal  and  newly  born  animals.”  Max  Schultze  considered  that  they  are  derived  from 
the  degenerated  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Kiess  is  of  a like  opinion.  Osier, 
however,  considers  them  to  be  organisms  in  the  iiquc/r  saoigitioiis,  basing  his  opinion 

* Ar  Account  of  Certain'Organisms  occumng  in  Liquor  sanguinis. — Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Societg.  1S74. 
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on  the  circumstance  that  certain  changes  take  place  in  the  masses  when  a saline  solution 
a 4 cent.)  or  fresh  serum  is  added  to  them,  and  the  preparation  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  about  C.  Along  the  margins  of  the  masses  (which  previously 
presented  a tolerably  even  appearance)  there  gradually  appear  fine  projections  “which 
may  be  either  perfectly  straight  or  each  may  present  an  oval  swelling  (Fig.  36,  B). 
These  projecting  filaments  soon  present  a waving  motion  and  finally  break  off  from 
the  mass,  moving  away  free  in  the  fluid,  and  in  a short  time  the  whole  area  for  some 
distance  from  the  margins  is  alive  with  moving  forms  (Fig.  36,  C).  . . . The  variety 
of  forms  increases  as  the  development  goes  on;  and  whereas,  at  first,  spermatozoon- 
like or  spindle-shaped  corpuscles  were  almost  exclusively  to  be  seen,  later  more  irregular 
forms  appear,  possessing  two,  three,  or  even  more,  tail-like  processes  of  extreme  dehcacy. 
The  more  active  ones  wander  towards  the  periphery,  pass  out  of  the  field,  and  become 
lost  among  the  blood-corpuscles.  The  process  reaches  its  height  within  2^  hours,  and 
from  this  time  begins  almost  imperceptibly  to  decline ; the  area  about  the  mass  is 
less  densely  occupied  by  the  moving  forms  and  by  degrees  becomes  clearer,  till  at 
last,  after  six  or  seven  hours  (often  less),  scarcely  an  element  is  to  be  seen  in  the  field, 
«ind  a granular  body,  in  which  a few  corpuscles  yet  exist,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  mass.” 
iii  1872,  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  and  myself  described  and  figured  somewhat  similar 
masses  in  connection  with  a description  of  .the  changes  undergone  by  the  blood  in 
cholera,'^  but  we  did  not  notice  anything  to  suggest  that  the  molecular  and  filamentous 
particles  manifested  independent  movements. 

It  is  possible  that  the  bodies  described  by  Dr.  Osier  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
closely  related  to  those  which  were  described  by  MM.  Bechamp  and  Estor  in  1869 
and  termed  Microzyma  sanguinis.  In  that  year  these  distinguished  savants  announced 
to  the  French  Academy  j that,  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  they  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  blood  of  all  animals  contained  an  infinite  number  of  mobile  molecules. 
These  were  found  to  be  particularly  plentiful  in  the  blood  of  very  young  animals  and 
especially  in  blood  which  yielded  a small  proportion  of  fibrine.  These  microzymse,  on 
being  added  to  starch  or  to  cane  sugar,  etc.,  and  placed  under  suitable  conditions  as 
to  temperature  and  so  forth,  set  up  fermentation,  and,  in  doing  so,  gradually  became 
transformed  into  beaded,  filamentous,  stellate  bodies,  and  bacteroid  rods : the  last  named 
were  seen  to  become  detached  from  a heap  of  such  rods  and  to  move  in  a characteristic 
manner.  They  continued  to  multiply  so  long  as  sufficient  nourishment  remained  in 
the  fluid.  Moreover,  they  were  described  as  retaining  their  vitality  after  prolonged 
boiling  in  creosoted  distilled  water.  Somewhat  similar  mobile  bodies  were  described 
by  Medsvetzki  a few  years  later  and  named  haimococcl.X 

* A Report  of  Microscopical  and  Physiological  Researches:  Appendix  A.,  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  and  reprinted  in  this  volume,  p.  (55. 

f Comptes  Remlus,  t.  Ixix,  p.  713. 

J Schmidt’s  Ja/irZ<Mc7i<v,  vo).  clix.  p.  181. 
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In  1872,  M.  Arloing  submitted  an  account  of  the  result  of  his  investigations  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  Microzyma  sanguinis,  and  showed  pretty  conclusively  that 
no  such  thing  as  proliferation  of  these  bodies  occurred ; that  whereas  proliferation 
required  some  time,  these  could  be  produced  instantaneously  under  certain  conditions 
by  treating  the  blood  with  alcohol,  and  that  consequently  the  supposed  organisms  were 
the  result  of  simple  chemical  action ; — the  explanation  being  that  the  hgemato-globuline, 
having  been  removed  from  the  blood-corpuscles  by  the  action  of  water,  was  subsequently 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  The  addition  of  tannin  to  a mixture  of  blood 
and  lukewarm  water  produced  a similar  result.  The  stellate  appearance  presented  by 
some  of  the  masses,  described  as  organisms  in  process  of  formation,  was  due  to  granules 
adherent  to  the  remains  of  blood-corpuscles. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  a considerable  stir  was  created  in  the  medical  circles  of 
Vienna  by  the  announcement  that  characteristic  molecular  bodies  had  been  discovered 
in  the  blood  of  syphilitic  patients  by  Lostorfer,  and  that  these  were  so  constantly  present 
as  to  be  diagnostic  of  the  disease.*  After  some  months  of  discussion  in  various  learned 
societies  as  to  whether  these  “syphilis-corpuscles’’  were  fungi-micrococci  (for  these  also 
during  “cultivations’’  arranged  themselves  into  threads),  oil  globules,  or  the  remains 
of  degenerated  white  corpuscles,  Biesiadecki  announced,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  bodies  in  question  were  precipitated  particles  of  paraglobulin. 


I.— THE  ORGANISMS  OF  A VEGETABLE  NATURE  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN 

THE  BLOOD. 

Before  entering  on  a minute  description  of  the  microscopic  organisms  found  in  the 
blood  which  are  more  allied  to  plants  than  to  animals,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  con- 
sider to  what  special  subdivisions  of  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  these  bodies  seem  to  belong. 
No  small  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  from  want  of  a clear  knowledge  of  this  point, 
especially  on  the  part  of  strictly  medical  writers  who  have  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
connection  of  disease  with  vegetable  parasites.  Niigeli,  in  his  remarkably  suggestive 
work,!  recently  published,  has  placed  this  matter  in  a very  clear  light,  and,  being  an 
authority  of  the  first  rank,  especially  on  the  botanical  phase  of  the  subject  which  forms 
the  text  of  this  paper,  his  statements  on  this  particular  point  are  worthy  of  exceikional 
attention.  The  forms  of  plant-life  which  have  been  recognised  as  having  been  more 
or  less  closely  associated  with  changes  in  living  animal  substances  are  the  lower  kinds 
of  fungi.  These,  Niigeli  separates  into  three  groups;  (1)  Moulds,  characterised  by 

* Strieker’s  Medicinhche  Jahrhucher.  Heft  1,  1872. 

+ Die  Nicderen  Pilze  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zu  den  Infectionskrankheiten  und  der  Gemndheitspflege, 

Munchen.  1877. 
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branched,  segmented  or  unsegmented  filaments ; (2)  Sproutmg-fungi,  yeast  cells  of 
various  kinds,  consisting  of  more  or  less  oval  corpuscles  which  multiply  by  means  of 
sprouts  from  their  surfaces ; and  (3)  Gleft-fungl  or  Schizomycetes — minute  spherical 
or  oval  bodies  which  are  multiplied  by  fission  only,  and  which  sometimes  remain  isolated, 
at  others  form  unbranched  rows  (rods,  threads,  etc.),  but  only  occasionally  present  a 
cubiform  aspect.  To  this  group  the  bacterium,  vibrio,  vibrio-bacillus,  spirillum,  etc., 
belong. 

Nageli  writes : “ I have  separated  the  lower  forms  of  fungi  into  three  groups.  On 
account  of  many  practical  questions  it  is  of  importance  to  know  whether  specific 
differences  really  exist,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  the  same  species  under  different 
conditions,  it  being  possible  that  different  fungi  possessed  a ‘ mould,’  a ‘ sprout,’  or 
a ‘ cleft  ’ form.  This  is  a subject  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  debate  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  and  many  observations  have  been  recorded  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that,  as  a result  of  cultivation-experiments,  the  most  opposite  forms  have  been  seen 
to  pass  from  one  into  the  other.”  With  reference  to  this  point  Nageli  forcibly  points 
out  the  fallacies  to  which  men  are  liable  in  drawing  conclusions  from  cultivation- 
experiments,  and  says  that,  in  many  respects,  it  would  be  as  rational  for  the  husbandman 
to  assert  that  the  weeds  in  his  field  were  the  result  of  transformation  which  the  seed 
of  wheat  previously  sown  had  undergone.  No  one  would  believe  such  a statement, 
for  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  recognised,  whereas  the  germs  of 
fungi  are  of  microscopic  dimensions — those  of  the  schizomycetes  often  barely  distin- 
guishable wfith  the  highest  powers : hence  the  assertions  which  have  been  made  regarding 
the  transition  of  such  minute  organisms  cannot  easily  be  controlled.  “ Moreover,”  adds 
Nageli,  “ the  rapid  and  superficial  observer  has  a marked  advantage  : the  conclusions 
which  he  has  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  a so-called  uncontaminated  cultivation 
[Reinhidhir']  of  a single  week’s  duration  may  require  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  thoroughly  competent  observer  to  disprove.” 

This  question  has  of  late  years  been  investigated  by  many  distinguished  savants, 
notably  by  Professor  de  Bary  of  Strasburg.  He  has  shown  that  a fungus  undergoes  but  a 
very  limited  and  well-defined  range  of  changes.  Nageli,  as  the  result  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, declares  that,  of  the  three  groups  of  fungi  above  referred  to,  the  “ mould  ” 
and  “sprout”  fungi  are  closely  related,  but  that,  with  one  exception,  they  have  not  yet 
been  seen  to  pass  from  one  form  into  the  other.  The  exception  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  a certain  species  of  mucor  (a  mould)  has  been  observed  to  present  the  two 
forms  of  vegetation — the  filamentous  and  the  sprouting.  Fission-fungi,  however,  do 
not  stand  in  any  genetic  relation  to  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  for  they  neither 
give  rise  to  other  fungal  forms  nor  originate  from  them  ; hence  it  is  distinctly  laid  down 
that  they  do  not  germinate.  In  this  it  would  appear  that  Nageli  and  de  Bary  are 
completely  in  accord.  Nageli  states  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  demonstrate  that 
the  “ fission  ” group  of  fungi  are  not  transformed  into  other  groups  from  the  circumstance 
that  members  of  the  latter  when  present  in  a solution  are  killed  at  a lower  temperature 
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than  those  of  the  former.  This  peculiarity,  however,  renders  it  much  more  difficult  to 
show  that  other  (the  “ mould  ’’  and  “ sprout  ”)  groups  do  not  give  rise  to  scJdzamycetes,  as 
it  is  impossible  so  to  isolate  the  germs  of  other  fungi  as  to  exclude  this  group.  Eventually, 
however,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  also  by  first  destroying  by  heat 
all  the  fungal  forms  in  a nutrient  solution,  and  then  permitting  a mould  to  extend  its 
filaments  into  it.  In  this  way  he  kept  some  solutions  thus  prepared  for  four  years  with 
only  the  “ mould  ” form  of  vegetation  in  them. 

Of  the  foregoing  three  groups  of  organisms,  the  only  one  which  requires  to  be  dealt 
with  here  is  the  third  — the  schAzo'iibycetes — as  it  is  only  the  various  forms  of  this  group 
of  the  fungal  family  which  have  hitherto  been  unequivocally  found  in  the  blood. 

Another  distinguished  botanist.  Professor  Cohn  of  Breslau,  has  also  paid  much 
attention  to  these  low  forms  of  life,  and  has  recently  devised  a new  system  of  classification 
for  them,  taking  as  his  starting  point  the  dictum  that  the  schizomycetes  are  more  closely 
related  to  algce  than  to  fungi,  and  suggests,  therefore,  the  term  schizophytoi  for  the  family 
in  place  of  the  name  given  by  Niigeli  which  has  been  in  general  use  hitherto.  Cohn 
has,  moreover,  advanced  the  supposed  differences  in  physiological  properties  manifested 
by  some  of  these  low’  growths  as  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  to  them  specific  desig- 
nations. In  doing  this,  Niigeli  says,  Cohn  has  given  expression  to  a generally  entertained 
opinion  and  one  especially  affected  by  the  medical  profession,  but  he  (Nageli)  is  un- 
acquainted with  any  facts  in  support  of  such  a view.  “ I have,”  he  writes,  “ during  the 
last  ten  years  examined  some  thousands  of  different  forms  of  fission-yeast  cells,  but 
(excluding  sarcince)  I could  not  assert  that  there  was  any  necessity  to  separate  them 
into  even  two  specific  kinds.”  * On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  all  the  forms  constitute  in  reality  but  one  species.! 

Notwithstanding  the  circumstances  that  the  schizomycetes  assume,  within  certain 
limits,  such  different  aspects  (and  the  experience  of  such  an  authority  as  Nageli  on  such  a 
matter  as  this  cannot  be  lightly  set  aside)  it  is  nevertheless  convenient,  irrespective  of  any 
particular  theories,  that  terms  should  be  adopted  which  will  suffice  to  distinguish  the 
leading  forms. 

Dujardin  suggested  three  terms  for  the  group:  (1)  bacterium,  (2)  vibrio,  and  (3) 
spirillum.  Notwfithstanding  the  great  advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  these  organisms  since  the  date  of  Dujardin's  classification,  there  still  remains 
very  much  to  be  done  before  anything  like,  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  matter  can 
be  accomplished.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  better  for  the  present  to  accept  these 
simple  terms,  especially  as,  with  very  trifling  modifications,  they  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
all  the  forms  which  have  liitherto  been  found  in  the  blood.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion will  suffice  to  explain  what  forms  of  this  group  of  organisms  are  comprehended  by 
the  terms  adopted  : 1,  Spjlierical  bacteria — minute,  vitalised  bodies,  barely  visible  with  the 
highest  powers  (fig.  37,  A)  ; 2,  Elongated  bacteria — almost  equally  minute  cylindrical 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

t Op.  cit.,  p.  22.  Also  A.  rle  Bary.  *■  TJeber  Schimmel  und  Hefe,”  1869. 
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rods  (Fig.  37,  B) ; 3,  Vihriones,  short,  undulating  filaments  manifesting  somewhat  screw- 
like movements  (Fig.  37,  C)  ; 4,  Bacilli,  or  Vibrio-bacilli — fine,  short  filaments,  indistinctly 
jointed,  which,  when  they  attain  considerable  length,  are  sometimes  described  as  leptothrix 
filaments  (Fig.  37,  D)  ; 5,  Spirilla — fine,  more  or  less  flexible,  spiral  filaments,  which 
manifest  well-marked  screw-like  movements  (Fig.  37,  E). 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  examples  of  each  of  these  forms  may, 
commonly,  be  detected  in  the  muco-salivary  fluid  from  the  mouth  of  healthy  persons. 

The  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  now  is:  Under  what  condition  are 
organisms  of  this  character  found  in  the  blood  ? M.  Pasteur  states  that  the  blood  in 
health  is  absolutely  free  from  anything  of  the  kind.  His  words  are : “ Le  sang  d’un 
animal  en  pleine  sante  ne  renferme  jamais  d’organismes  microscopiques  ni  leurs  germes.”  * 
Dr.  Beale,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  “ The  higher  life  is,  I think,  interpenetrated,  as  it 
were,  by  the  lowest  life.  Probably  there  is  not  a tissue  in  which  these  germs  are  not  ; 


Fig'.  37. — Various  forms  of  Fissiou-fungi — Snhizonn/cetes  x <>00  diam. 

A.  Spherical  bacteria  {Bacterium  jnniotum). 

B.  Elongated  bacteria  {Bacterium  termo). 

( C.  Vibriones. 

' D.  Bacilli. 

E.  Spirilla. 

nor  is  the  blood  of  man  free  from  them.’"  f It  may  appear  strange  that  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  a question,  apparently  so  very  simple,  should  hitherto  have  proved  impossible 
and  that  many  eminent  observers  should  have  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions  regarding  it. 
It  may  be  that  to  a certain  extent  both  classes  of  observers  are  in  the  right,  for  if,  as  is 
not  uncommonly  affirmed,  very  many  of  these  extremely  minute  organisms  constantly 
find  their  way  into  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
intestinal  tract  along  with  the  food  (that  hacterm  pass  with  fluids  through  a mem- 
branous septum  is  a well-ascertained  fact,  as  also  that  they  will  pass  through  porous 
earthenware  and  other  filtering  media),  it  is  very  certain  that  their  existence  in  the 
plasma  of  healthy  blood  is  of  comparatively  short  duration. 

This  point  has  been  definitely  settled  as  the  result  of  observation  by  many  patho- 


* Comptex  Bendvx,  t.  Ixxxv,  p.  108  ; 16th  -luly,  1877. 
t Dixeaxe  Germx,  1870,  p.  64. 
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legists,  and  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  and  myself  were,  some  years  ago,  able  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  hacterm^  vihriones,  bacilli.,  and  so  forth  very  speedily  disappear 
from  the  liquor  saoigidnis,  even  when  introduced  into  it  during  life  in  considerable 
numbers.  Out  of  forty-nine  experiments  which  were  conducted  by  us  with  a view  of 
clearing  up  this  matter,  twelve  of  the  animals  were  examined  within  six  hours  of  the 
organisms  being  injected  into  the  veins,  and  ha.cteriM,  etc.,  were  found  to  be  present  in 
seven,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  58  per  cent. ; and  out  of  thirty  examined  within  twenty-four 
hours,  their  presence  was  detected  in  fourteen,  or  47  per  cent. ; whereas  in  nineteen 
specimens  of  blood  derived  from  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  in  this  manner  from 
two  to  seven  days  previously,  these  bodies  could  only  be  detected  in  two  of  them,  or  a 
little  over  10  per  cent.,  just  6 per  cent,  higher  than  we  had  observed  to  be  the  case  out  of 
a number  of  ordinary  preparations  of  healthy  blood  which  we  had  examined.*  It  is,  how- 
ever, obvious  that  though  it  is  possible  that  the  blood  may  be  constantly  replenished 
with  a greater  or  less  number  of  these  organisms,  yet  they  do  not  accumulate  to  any 
great  extent  therein,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  their  presence  in  appreciable 
numbers  is,  judging  from  experience,  incompatible  with  a state  of  perfect  health.  It 
will  hereafter  be  seen  that  the  same  remark  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  parasites 
of,  apparently,  animal  nature. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  further,  that  in  certain  diseased  conditions  microphytes  are 
very  generally  present,  though  perhaps  not  invariably,  nor  is  their  number 
co-incident  with  the  gravity  of  the  malady.  Omitting  the  cases  in  which  these 
organisms  have  been  found  associated  with  disease  in  insects  (on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  isolating  and  clearly  identifying  such  organisms  as  are  found  in 
the  blood  in  these  cases,  from  those  found  in  the  tissues  generally),  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 
fission-fungi  have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  two  diseases,  viz.,  in  cha.rhon,  wal  de 
rate  or  splenic  fever ; and  in  recv.rrent  fever.  M.  Pasteur  has  recently  maintained 
that  a third  should  be  added  to  the  list — septiceemia ; and,  still  more  recently,  a fourth 
has  been  added  by  Dr.  Klein,  namely,  the  disease  commonly  known  as  “ typhoid,  fever  " 
of  the  pig. 

These  matters  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  received  great  attention  from 
thoughtful  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  probably  at  the  present  time  no 
subject  of  a scientific  character  is  being  more  closely  investigated. 

The  importance  of  thoroughly  sifting  the  evidence  on  which  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  significance  of  such  organisms  in  the  blood  can 
scarcely  be  overrated,  seeing  that,  should  the  views  now  commonly  advanced  proved 
to  be  correct,  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  would  be  radically  affected,  and, 
possibly,  the  future  action  of  the  state  with  regard  to  disease  be  materially  modified. 
Before  making  an  attempt  to  institute  such  an  examination,  it  may  be  well  to 

* Cholera  : A Report  of  Microscopical  and  Physiological  Researches,  Series  I.  Appendix  A,  Eighth  Annval 
Br.jHu-t  of  fhr  Sailifnri/  Ciim.min.<iiim(‘f  tiuth  the  Gorernninit  nf  India,  1S72,  reprinteil  here,  p.  fi,5. 
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refer  briefly  to  the  more  salient  circumstances  which  have  conduced  to  make  the 
present  doctrine  of  the  causative  relation  to  disease  of  these  low  forms  of  plant- 
life  so  attractive  to  botanists  and  to  the  medical  profession.  “ The  foundations  of 
the  germ  theory  of  disease  in  its  most  commonly  accepted  form,”  widtes  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian,*'  “ were  laid  in  1836  and  shortly  afterwards.  The  discovery  at  this 
time  of  the  yeast-plant  by  Schwann  and  Cagniard-Latour  soon  led  to  the  more 
general  recognition  of  the  almost  constant  association  of  certain  low  organisms  with 
different  kinds  of  fermentations.  But  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  afterwards  that 
Pasteur  announced,  as  the  result  of  his  apparently  conclusive  researches,  that  low 
organisms  acted  as  the  invariable  causes  of  fermentations  and  putrefactions  ; that  such 
changes,  in  fact,  though  chemical  processes,  were  only  capable  of  being  initiated  by 
the  agency  of  living  units.”  These  observations  and  the  interpretations  applied  to 
them  very  rapidly  caught  the  ear  of  the  medical  profession,  as  from  a very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  medicine  the  supposition  that  disease  was  propagated  by 
means  of  a ferment — a leaven — had  taken  a firm  hold.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
M.  Pasteur’s  observations,  a physico-chemical  theory  had  been  almost  universally 
acknowledged  as  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  phenomena  manifested  by  certain  classes 
of  disease.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fermentation-doctrine  of 
Liebig,  a doctrine  the  truth  of  which  he  strongly  advocated  until  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1873,  and  which,  somewhat  modified  as  a result  of  later  researches,  is  still  upheld 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  our  own  time. 

The  leading  features  of  the  “ vital  ” and  the  “ physico-chemical  ” theories  of 
fermentation  f have  recently  been  lucidly  summarised  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Kingzett  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  J With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  views 
and  in  illustration  of  them  this  chemist  remarks : “ When  a solution  of  sugar  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  healthy  yeast  it  suffers  a change  ; the  atoms  comprised 
in  its  molecules  are  broken  up  and  re-arranged  into  new  forms  which  are  recognised 
as  alcohol  and  carbonic  dioxide.  Glycerine  and  succinic  acid  are  also  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar,  but  the  lactic  acid  which  generally  accompanies  alcoholic 
fermentation  is  considered  as  proved  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a ferment  distinct 
from,  but  accompanying,  the  yeast.  . . . The  fermentation  alluded  to  is  regarded 
as  a particular  instance  of  a biological  re-action,  manifesting  itself  as  the  result  of  a 

* Paper  read  before  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,  April  6th,  1875.  Lancet,  vol.  i,  page  601,  1875. 
Jiritish  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i,  page  469,  1875. 

f “ Certain  organic  compounds,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  water,  and  a certain  temperature, 
undergo  decomposition,  consisting  either  in  a slow  combustion  or  oxidation  by  the  surrounding  air,  or  in  a new 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  in  different  proportions  (often  with  assimilation  of  the  elements  of 
water),  and  the  consequent  formation  of  new  products.  The  former  process,  that  of  slow  combustion,  is  called 
Eremacaush  or  Decay  ; the  latter  is  called  Putrefaction  or  Fermentation— putrefaction,  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  offensive  odour,  fermentation,  when  no  such  odour  is  evolved,  and  especially  if  the  process  results  in  the 
formation  of  useful  products  ; thus,  the  decomposition  of  a dead  body,  or  of  a quantity  of  blood  or  urine,  is  putre- 
faction ; that  of  grape-juice  or  malt-wort,  which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation.”— IPaf^V  Dictionary  of 
CheuvUtry,  vol.  ii,  p.  624.  1872. 
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special  force  residing  in  organisms ; or,  in  other  words,  fermentation  is  essentially  a 
correlative  phenomenon  of  a vital  act,  beginning  and  ending  with  it.  On  this 
hypothesis,  where  there  is  fermentation  there  is  organisation,  development  and 
multiplication  of  the  globules  of  the  ferment  itself.  The  instance  quoted  above  is 
by  no  means  solitary ; it  is  exemplary  of  many  other  changes,  induced  by  the  same 
or  other  fermented  matters  in  media  suitable  for  their  growth  and  reproduction. 
Thus,  we  have  mannitic,  lactic,  ammoniacal  and  butyric  fermentations,  besides 
many  others,  all  of  them  having  one  feature  in  common,  viz..,  the  reproduction  of  the 
ferment.*  It  has  not  yet,  however,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained — a very  essential 
matter  to  be  settled  before  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  fermentative  processes 
can  he  established — that  the  several  processes  are  the  result  of  the  action  of 

specifically  distinct  growths. 

Baron  Liebig  vigorously  opposed  this  doctrine,  and,  Mr.  Kingzett  suggests, 

probably  ignored  the  influence,  of  vital  action  to  too  great  an  extent ; all  that  was 

required  in  his  opinion  for  inducing  the  fermentative  change  was  contact  with  matter 
which  was  itself  undergoing  change.  Mr.  Kingzett  thus  sums  up  the  physico-chemical 
doctrine  of  fermentation  as  advanced  by  Liebig : Mechanical  or  other  motion  exerts 
an  influence  on  the  power  which  determines  the  state  of  a body.  Thus,  a crystal  of 
sulphate  of  sodium,  a speck  of  dust,  or  grain  of  sand,  when  dropped  into  a saturated 
solution,  say  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  may  determine  the  entire  crystallisation  of  the 
fluid.  Or,  again,  when  fulminates  of  silver  and  mercury  are  tickled  lightly  by 

a feather  or  glass  rod,  they  suddenly  explode  with  violence.  A still  better  instance 
is  the  re-action  which  occurs  between  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  argentic  oxide  ; these 
substances,  when  mixed,  give  rise  to  the  production  of  metallic  silver  and  free  oxygen  : 
the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  being  unstable,  is  constantly  undergoing  decomposition 
from  the  moment  of  its  formation,  and  this  decomposition  results  in  the  production 
of  water  and  free  oxygen;  immediately,  therefore,  that  this  change  comes  into  contact 
with  oxide  of  silver,  it  gives  to  that  body  the  same  tendency  to  change. 

A.— The  Organisms  found,  in  the  Blood  in  Splenic  Fever. 

On  the  assumption  that  certain  diseases  which  are  undoubtedly  communicable 
by  inoculation,  and  several  others  commonly  believed  to  be  communicable  in  other 
ways,  are  in  reality  the  result  of  a ferment  of  some  kind,  the  various  theories  of 
the  causation  of  the  fermentative  processes  have  always  proved  an  attractive  subject 
of  study  to  the  more  thinking  section  of  the  medical  profession.  As  alreadv 
stated,  the  physico-chemical  theory  of  Berzelius,  and  subsequently  of  Liebig  and 
his  followers,  was  very  commonly  accepted  as  fairly  sufficient  in  connection  with  the 
etiology  of  disease,  so  long  as  it  was  favourably  received  by  the  majority  of  the 
chemists  of  the  time ; but  latterly  Schwann's  views,  as  expounded  and  amplified  by 

* Journal  of  the  ^ocwty  oj'  Art>:,  March  1878. 
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Pasteur  and  others,  have  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead.  Probably  no  single  incident 
has  tended  so  much  towards  enlisting  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  it 
than  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Davaine,  which  went  to  show  that 
minute  organisms  were,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  constantly  present  in  the 

blood  of  animals  which  had  died  of  the  disease  known  as  malignant  pustule  in  man — 
the  “ Milzbrandi'  of  Germany  ; the  “ charhon”  of  cattle  and  pigs,  and  “ mcd  de  rate  ” of 
sheep,  in  France.  The  terms  “ splenic  fever  ” or  “ splenic  apoplexy,”  “ imthracoid  disease,” 
etc.,  are  commonly  adopted  in  England  in  describing  the  affection.  Birch-Hirschfeld* 
states  that  the  organisms  found  in  this  affection  were  first  described  by  Brauell 
in  1849  and  by  Pollender  in  1857  ; but,  undoubtedly,  it  was  M.  Davaine’s  researches 
w'hich  were  the  means  of  drawing  serious  public  attention  to  the  matter.  In  August 
1850  M.  Davaine,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Eayer,  published  an  account  of  these 

organisms,  describing  them  as  minute  filamentous  bodies,  motionless,  and  about 
double  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a red  blood-corpuscle.  M.  Pasteur  f maintains 
that  the  time  just  mentioned  represents  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
existence  of  these  bodies  in  charbon,  but  this  idea  is  manifestly  erroneous. 

Instigated  thereto  by  the  publication  of  M.  Pasteur's  researches  (which  went  to 
show  that  butyric  fermentation  was  not,  as  believed,  due  to  an  albuminoid  body  in 
process  of  spontaneous  decomposition,  but  to  vibriones,  which  presented  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  “ corps  filiformes,”  found  in  the  blood  of  animals  dying  of  charbon) 
M.  Davaine  returned  to  the  subject  in  1863  and  1864.  The  organisms  were  at  first 

considered  by  M.  Davaine  to  be  bacteria ; but  finding  in  certain  cases  that  the 

filaments  or  rods  varied  in  length,  he  modified  the  name,  and  they  have 

consequently  been,  until  lately,  commonly  designated  bacteridia.  At  this  period 

it  was  supposed  that  they  were  more  closely  related  to  animals  than  to  plants.  He 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  found  in  the  blood  during  life ; that  they  developed 
in  this  fluid  and  not  in  the  spleen ; in  fact,  he  had  been  able  to  transfer  the 

organisms  to  animals  whose  spleen  had  been  removed.  He  also  ascertained  that 
bacteridia  are  not  found  in  foetal  blood,  although  the  blood  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
placenta  was  crowded  with  them.J  The  disease  was  found  to  be  communicable  with 
the  food  by  mixing  with  it  some  of  the  tissues  of  diseased  animals ; the  effects 
were  less  rapily  induced,  but  the  blood  became  equally  affected  with  bacteridia.  He 
refuses  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  identity  of  the  poison  of  septicaemia  and  charbon, 
on  the  grounds  (1)  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  inoculating  animals  with 

putrefying  blood  are  not  constantly  the  same,  and  that  bacteridia  do  not  develop 
in  the  circulation  of  the  affected  animal ; (2)  that  animals  which  have  swallowed 
fragments  of  putrefied  tissue  rarely  died  ; and  (3)  that  animals  which  had  swallowed 
fragments  of  the  fresh  tissues  of  animals  which  had  died  of  septicaemia  had  been  in 

* Schmidt’s  Jahrlmrhrr  der  gemmmtcn  mrdinn.  Band  166,  S.  205.  1875. 

t Etude  suT  la  maladie  charbonneuse  ; par  MM.  Pasteur  et  Joubert.  Compan  Bendidi.  t.  Ixxxiv,  p.  900, 1877. 

J Comptes  Bendva.  t.  lix,  p.  39.8, 1864, 
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no  way  affected.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the  active  principle  of  septicfPinia  was 
not  regenerated  in  the  animal  economy  as  in  the  case  of  charbon,  the  latter  in 
fact  being  a virus  and  the  former  a poison.* 

In  the  following  number  of  the  Compjtes  Rendus  (p.  429),  ]\LM.  Davaine  and 
Raimbert  announce  that  they  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  bacteridia  in  a 
man  affected  with  pustule  maligne,  the  excised  pustule  having  contained  a great 
number.!  Portions  of  this  pustule-tissue  having  been  introduced  beneath  the  skin 
of  some  animals,  the  latter  succumbed,  and  after  their  death  their  blood  was  found 
to  contain  a considerable  number  of  bacteridia. 

Such,  in  a few  words,  were  the  observations  which  drew  the  special  attention  of 
pathologists  to  this  question,  and  gave  marked  impetus  to  the  doctrine  of  disease 
germs.  Since  this  time  very  many  observations  have  been  recorded,  hut  those  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  been  particularly  valuable  from  the  circumstance 
that  distinct  parts  of  the  subject  have  been  taken  up  by  observers  peculiarly 
qualified  to  deal  with  the  different  phases  of  the  extremely  complex  phenomena 
which  come  under  notice.  In  the  first  instance,  notice  will  be  taken  of  the 
principal  observations  which  are  considered  to  give  support  to  MiM.  Davaine  and 
Pasteur’s  views. 

In  1875  Professor  Ferdinand  Cohn  published  the  result  of  his  examinations  of 
these  organisms,  and  having  pronounced  them  to  be  bacilli, 
suggested  that  they  should  bear  the  name  Bacillus  mitliracis.\ 

This  term  has  been  generally  adopted  in  Germany  and  England, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  theory  implied  in  both  words,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  some  such  brief  designation.  Cohn's 
figure  of  this  bacillus  is  reproduced  (Fig.  38),  as  a graphic 
representation  from  the  hand  of  so  accomplished  a mycologist 
is  of  special  value,  and  will  serve  to  aid  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  relation  of  these  organisms  to  others  found  under  other, 
though  somewhat  similar,  conditions. 

In  1876  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  organisms  was  published  by  Dr.  Koch  of  'VN'ollstein  (Posen),  who  had  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  studying  the  disease. § Koch  had  observed  that  several  of  the  statements 
and  conclusions  of  M.  Davaine  had  been  called  in  question.  Some  observers  had  been 

* Loc.  cit.,  p.  .396.  As  will  subsequently  be  seen,  some  of  these  conclusions  are  no  longer  tenable. 

t I>r.  Crisp  writes:  “As  I described  in  my  work  on  the  spleen  (18.52),  dogs,  cats,  ferrets  and  pigs, 
that  ate  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  died  in  a short  time,  and  men  that  flayed  the  oxen  were  affected.  In 
1832  M.  Barthelemy  inoculated  sheep  from  the  blood  of  sheep  that  died  of  splenic  apoplexy,  and  the  inoculated 
animals  died  in  from  thirty-six  to  sixty  hours.” — A footnote  to  the  Remarks  made  regarding  the  •“  Germ 
Theory”  at  the  Pathological  Society,  24th  April,  1875. 

! Cohn's  BeitrHfje  zvr  Binlorjie  iler  Pfantcn.  Band  I,  Heft  3,  1875. 

§ Cohn’s  Beitrdge,  Band  II,  Heft  2. 


Fig.  38. — Bacillus  anth racis, 
obtained. after  death,  in  the 
blood  of  an  ox  which  had 
died  of  splenic  disease. 
(After  Cohn.)  x 600  diam. 
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able  to  induce  fatal  charhon  by  inoculating  animals  with  bacteridial  blood  without 
obtaining  any  bacteridia*  in  the  blood  of  the  animal  thus  affected,  although  the  latter 
(bacteridia-free)  blood  had  also  induced  the  disease,  and,  moreover,  given  rise  to 
bacteridia  in  the  third  animal,  although  none  had  been  present  in  the  second. 
Others,  again,  maintained  that  the  disease  was  not  due  solely  to  contagion,  but  was, 
somehow,  dependent  on  the  soil,  seeing  that  the  disease  was  only  endemic  in  moist, 
swampy  districts,  valleys  and  sea-coasts ; and  that  the  mortality  was  greater  in  rainy 
years,  and  especially  during  August  and  September,  months  in  which  the  temperatm-e 
of  the  soil  reached  its  highest.  The  circumstances  could  not  be  explained  on  Davaine’s 
supposition  that  the  organisms,  retaining  their  vitality  for  a long  time  in  dry  air, 
were  conveyed  by  air  currents,  or  that  inoculation  was  effected  by  insects,  and  so 
forth.  Koch’s  experiments  led  him  to  believe  that  Davaine’s  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  the  disease  is  only  partially  correct.  He  found  that 
bacteridia-staves  were  not  so  hardy  as  Davaine  had  supposed.  Blood  which  contains 
only  rods  will  retain  its  property  in  the  dry  state  for  but  a few  weeks,  and  when 
moist  only  for  a few  days.  How,  therefore,  could  the  contagion  remain  dormant  in 
the  soil  for  months  and  years  ? If  bacteridia  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  during  some  stages  of  their  development  they  were  inert, 
or  that,  as  Cohn  had  suggested,!  resting  spores  were  formed  which  had  the  power  of 
retaining  their  vitality  for  a long  time,  and  of  giving  rise  anew  to  bacteridia.  The 
existence  of  such  spores  is  what  Dr.  Koch  believes  he  has  been  able  to  demonstrate. 
As  this  question  is  a very  important  one,  it  is  necessary  that  the  evidence  adduced 
should  be  submitted  to  careful  examination. 

The  experiments  of  Davaine  and  others  were  repeated,  mice  having  been  found 
to  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  tail  was  seized,  and  a small  portion 
of  its  skin  being  abraded,  a drop  of  the  fluid  containing  the  bacilli  was  placed 
in  contact  with  the  small  wound.  Such  inoculations  proved  to  be  invariably  fatal 

when  fresh  material  was  used.  In  order  partly  to  ascertain  whether  the  bacilli  passed 
into  some  other  form  by  successive  inoculations,  and  also  to  provide  himself  with  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  material,  he  inoculated  one  monse  after  another,  the  last 
mouse  supplying  the  material  for  its  successor,  until  eventually  a series  of  twenty 
‘noculations  had  been  conducted : consequently  twenty  crops  of  bacilli  had  been 
cultivated  without  any  marked  change  in  their  character  being  noticeable. ! The 
pathological  results  were  always  of  the  same  character — enlarged  spleen,  and  motionless, 
translucent  bacilli  (Fig.  39).  The  latter  in  mice  were  more  numerous  in  the  spleen 
than  in  the  blood,  but  different  animals  showed  different  results  as  regards  their 
distribution  in  the  tissues — the  blood  of  inoculated  rabbits,  for  example,  being  often 
so  free  from  them  as  to  be  traced  with  difficulty,  though  the  spleen  and  glands 

* Cohn’s  Beitrage,  Band  II,  Heft  2. 

t Cohn’s  Bntrdge,  Band  I,  Heft  3. 

t Davaine  had  conducted  a similar  series  of  inoculations. 
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contained  plenty,  whereas  in  guinea-pigs  the  number  of  bacilli  in  the  blood  was 
often  so  great  as  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

On  adding  a little  of  the  spleen  affected  with  bacilli  to  perfectly  fresh  aqueous 
humor  and  subjecting  the  preparation  to  a temperature  of  35-37°  C.  for  from  15 
to  20  hours,  the  bacilli  became  elongated  to  from  twice  to  eight  times  their 
original  length,  and  gradually  still  further  increased,  till  more  than  a hundred  times 
this  length  (Fig.  40).  Some  of  the  filaments  were  now  finely  granular,  and,  here  and 
there,  dotted  with  strongly  refractive  molecules,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  desired 
“ resting-spores.”  Very  soon  nothing  remained  visible  but  these  “ spores,”  as  the 
filament  appeared  to  undergo  solution,  but  the  persistence  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
former  in  rows  is  sufficiently  marked  to  identify  them.  They  will  remain  unaltered 
in  this  state  for  several  weeks. 


Fig.  .39. — BaciUii.t  intfhriiri.s  from  the  blood  of 
a guinea-pig : Translucent  bacillus-rods, 

undergoing  segmentation.  Blood-corpuscles 
are  scattered  throughout  the  field.  (After 
Koch.)  x().50diam. 


Fig.  H).-  Bac'dhts  Aiithrach  from  the  spleen  of 
a mouse  after  a 3-hour  " cultivation  ” in  a 
drop  of  aqueous  humor.  (After  Koch.) 
X OoO  diam. 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  interpretation  placed  on  the  character  of  these 
refringent  bodies  clashes  with  what  is  so  strongly  maintained  by  Niigeli,  who,  as 
mentioned  already,  declares  emphatically  that  the  group  of  lower  organisms  to  which 
these  belong  multiply  solely  by  fission.  It  is,  therefore,  of  greater  importance  to 
note  precisely  what  the  facts  adduced  are,  to  prove  that  in  this  special  instance  ger- 
minating spores  are  produced. 

Dr.  Koch  states  that  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  induce  splenic  fever,  together 
with  a plentiful  crop  of  bacilli  in  the  blood,  with  fluid  in  which  not  a trace  of  a 
bacillus  filament  is  any  longer  to  be  found — the  minute  refractive  corpuscles  alone 
remaining,  is  proof  sufficient  to  show  that  the  latter  are  in  reality  spores,  and  not 
products  of  disintegration  merely.  Cultivation-experiments  were,  however,  also  under- 
taken, and  it  was  found  that  in  the  course  of  3 to  4 hours  the  development  of  these 
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bodies  could  be  observed  under  suitable  conditions.  On  careful  examination  each 
“ s[)ore  ” is  seen  to  be  an  oval-shaped  body  embedded  in  a translucent  substance  which 
appears  to  surround  the  former  in  a ring-like  fashion,  but  is  seen  to  be  in  reality 
spherical,  on  being  rolled  over.  This  substance  loses  its  spherical  form  and  becomes 
elongated  at  one  end  in  the  direction  of  a long  axis  of  the  contained  “ spore.”  The 
latter  remains  at  one  end,  and  very  soon  the  translucent  tube  assumes  a filamentous  aspect 
and,  contemporaneously,  the  “ spore  ” becomes  less  refringent,  pale  and  small,  and 
possibly  breaks  down  into  fragments,  until  it  eventually  disappears  completely.'^'  Dr. 
Koch’s  figure  (Fig.  41),  representing  the  various  stages  of  the  supposed  germination- 
process,  is  reproduced. 

This  interpretation  of  what  occurs  is  made  particularly  important  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  resorted  to  very  lately  by  M.  Pasteur  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
that,  although  it  has  been  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  splenic  fever, 
together  with  blood-bacilli,  may  be  induced  by  inoculation  with  virus  after  the  total 
destruction  of  the  filament-bacillus  which  the  morbid  material  had  contained,  yet 
because  the  “ spores  ” remained  (it  would  seem  that  they  are  considered  nearly 


ITig.  41. — Bacillus  Anthracis:  Germination  of  ¥\g.  n.— Bacillus  anthracis:  Germination  of 

the  spores.  (After  Koch.)  x 650  diam.  the  spores.  (After  Cohn.)  x 1,6.50  diam. 

indestructible)  the  virus  had  retained  its  property— the  “ spores  ” in  fact  being  the 
virus. 

Professor  Cohn  favoured  Dr.  Koch  with  a sketch  of  the  same  developmental  process 
as  seen  under  a higher  power.  This  figure  is  also  reproduced  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Koch  suggests  that  probably  the  “ spore  ” consists  of  a strongly  refractive  substance, 
probably  oil,  which  is  enveloped  by  a thin  layer  of  protoplasm — the  latter  being  the 
substance  capable  of  germination,  and  the  former,  perhaps,  serving  as  nourishment 
during  the  germinating  process.  The  foregoing,  according  to  various  writers,  represents 
the  complete  cycle  of  development  undergone  by  Bacillus  anthracis. 

Davaine,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  found  that  animals  eating  diseased  tissues 
mixed  up  with  their  food  became  themselves  affected,  and  he  believed  that  the  spread 
of  the  disease  could  thus  to  some  extent  be  easily  accounted  for.  Koch,  on  the 
contrary,  finds  that  animals  very  susceptible  to  infection  by  inoculation,  such  as  mice 
and  rabbits,  may  devour  such  a mixture  with  impunity.  Attempts  to  inoculate  two 
dogs,  a partridge,  and  a sparrow,  proved  fruitless. 

• Loc.  cit.,  p.  289. 
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The  latest  contribution  which  has  been  made  towards  this  inquiry  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  J.  Cossar  Ewart.*  Dr.  Ewart  confirms  Dr.  Koch’s  experiments  in  many 
points,  and  his  description  of  the  development  of  the  rods  into  filaments  [Fig.  43,  and 
Fig.  44^  ((x)  ] corresponds  with  that  of  previous  writers ; but  his  description  and  figures 
of  the  germination  of  the  “ spores”  are  totally  different.  “ The  si)ores,”  writes  Dr.  Ewart, 
“ when  free,  according  to  previous  observers,  at  once  grow  into  rods,  and,  according 
to  Koch  at  least,  the  rod  is  formed  out  of  a gelatinous-looking  envelope  surrounding 
the  spore.  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  spore  does  not  always  at 
once  grow  into  a rod,  but  that  it  divides  into  four  sporules  by  a process  of  division. 


Fig.  4.3. — Bacillux  anthraciit : Rods  undergoing 
segmentation  and  lengthening  into  a 
filament.  (After  Ewart.)  x?diara. 


Fig.  44. — Bacillus  anthracis:  (a)  A filament 
containing  spores,  becoming  granular  at  one 
end,  and  showing  transverse  lines  between 
the  spores;  (b)  Part  of  a filament  containing 
a spore  in  process  of  division  ; (c)  show's  the 
different  stages  through  which  a spore 
passes  in  its  development  into  a rod.  (After 
Ewart.)  X ? diam. 


Fig.  45. — Bacillus  anthracis ; A sporule 
developing  into  a rod.  (After  Ewart.)  x ? diam. 


in  which  the  envelope  as  well  as  the  spore  takes  part.  This  division  I have  seen 
beginning  before  the  spore  escaped  from  the  filament  [Fig.  44,  b],  and  that  it  is  not  a 
degeneration  is  certain,  for  I have  watched  the  sporules  thus  formed  lengthen  into  rods 
[Fig.  44,  (c)].  Dr.  Koch  states  that  the  rods  are  developed  from  the  gelatinous-looking 
capsule,  and  not  from  the  bright,  shining  spore.  From  what  I have  seen  I think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  capsule  takes  no  active  part  during  the  formation 
of  the  rod.  The  sporule  thus  slightly  elongates  [Fig.  45],  and  then  from  one  of  its 
poles  an  opaque  process  appears,  which,  as  it  slowly  lengthens,  pushes  the  capsule 
before  it,  as  it  would  an  elastic  membrane.  The  capsule,  as  this  stretching  goes  on. 


* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  April  187S,  p.  161. 
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becomes  at  last  so  thin  and  transparent  that  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished  from  its 
contents.” 

It  is,  I think,  extremely  probable  that  MM.  Cohn  and  Koch  may  suggest  as  an 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  their  description  and  figures  and  those  given 
by  Dr.  Ewart,  that  the  latter  has  described  and  figured  the  spore  (or  conidium)  of  a 
totally  different  plant,  accidentally  present  ; and  MM.  Nageli  and  de  Bary  would 
(in  the  absence  of  exact  data  as  to  size)  in  all  probability  pronounce  the  germination 
depicted  in  the  last  figure  reproduced  as  being  that  of  a conidium  of  one  or  other  of 
our  ubiquitous  moulds. 

Like  Koch,  Dr.  Ewart  found  that  mice  could  be  fed  with  splenic-disease  material 
mixed  with  their  food  without  any  evil  effects  ensuing,  and  that  “ the  spores  may 
be  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  such  mice,  sometimes  as  if  in  process  of  development 
into  rods  and  filaments.”  With  reference  to  the  last  remark,  a person  constantly 
engaged  in  microscopic  work  may  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  these 
glistening  free  “ spores  ” from  the  myriads  of  other  glistening  molecules  found  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  all  animals. 

Contrary  to  the  results  hitherto  obtained  and  published  by  others  in  support  of 
the  view  that  bacillus  anthracis  is  itself  the  specific  virus  of  splenic  fever.  Dr.  Ewart 
finds  that  the  filaments  are  not  absolutely  motionless,  but  that,  at  certain  stages,  they 
manifest  active  movements,  so  that  the  strongest  argument  which  has  hitherto  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  these  organisms  being  a peculiar  species  has  disappeared.* 

Dr.  Ewart  found  also  that  the  bacilli  of  splenic  fever  in  guinea-pigs  differed  in 
size  from  similar  bodies  in  affected  mice,  the  bacilli  of  the  former  being  always  longer 
than  those  of  the  latter.  It  w’as  also  ascertained  that  the  bacilli  and  their  “spores” 
were  killed  after  being  boiled  for  only  two  minutes,  the  fluid  after  this  treatment 
becoming  absolutely  inert.  A like  result  ensued  on  similar  fluid  being  subjected  to 
a pressure  of  twelve  atmospheres  of  oxygen. f Considering  the  position  into  which 
the  supporters  of  the  germ  doctrine  had  latterly  been  difiven  by  their  antagonists, 
the  announcement  made  above  regarding  the  instability  of  the  “ spores  ” will  be 
unwelcome  and  none  the  less  so  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  made  by 
one  of  their  warm  adherents. 

A few  years  ago  Mons.  P.  Bert  announced  that  he  had  ascertained  that  compressed 
oxygen  rapidly  kills  all  living  beings  and  tissues.  He  had  paid  special  attention  to 
ferments  in  the  investigations  which  he  had  conducted  and  had  satisfied  himself  that 

* Since  this  was  written  I have  observed  that  A.  Frisch  had  on  three  occasions  seen  independent  movements 
of  the  staves  of  Bacilhut  anthracis  in  blood  obtained  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animals. — Centralhlatt 
fur  die  ivissensch.  Mcdicin,  April  7,  1877,  page  247. 

f Since  this  was  in  type  a note  has  appeared  in  the  Comptes  JRcndus  (16th  July,  1878)  which  confirms  this 
observation.  M.  Felz  found  that  compressed  oxygen  if  applied  for  a sufficiently  long  period  killed  the  “ germs  ” 
as  well  as  the  “ vibriones  ” of  septic  solutiuus. 
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such  of  the  fermentation-processes  as  were  dependent  on  Hving  matter  were  immediately 
suspended  when  subjected  to  this  influence,  whereas  those  fermentations  which  were 
due  to  some  material  in  solution,  such  as  diastase,  pancreatine,  myrosine,  emulsine,  etc., 
were  in  no  way  affected.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  certain  poisons  secreted  in 
health  or  disease  in  animals,  the  venomous  secretion  of  the  scorpion,  vaccine  matter, 
etc.'*'" 

The  venom  of  the  scorpion,  whether  liquid  or  dried  and  re-dissolved  in  water, 
resisted  the  action  of  compressed  oxygen,  as  was  expected,  since  it  owes  its  activity 
to  a chemical  substance  akin  to  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  Fresh  liquid  vaccine  matter 
was  submitted  for  a week  to  the  action  of  compressed  oxygen  and  still  retained  its 
power  undiminished.  Pus  from  a case  of  glanders  after  being  subjected  to  similar 
treatment  rapidly  killed  a horse  inoculated  with  it ; hence  M.  Bert  infers  that  the 
active  principle  in  vaccine  and  in  glanders  is  not  a living  being  or  living  cell. 

M.  Bert  then  exposed  some  blood  from  a case  of  splenic  fever  (in  which  were 
myriads  of  bacilli)  to  the  action  of  compressed  oxygen,  and  found  that,  although  the 
blood  had  been  exposed  in  very  thin  layers,  it  had  retained  its  virulent  properties 
intact,  as  was  proved  by  its  having  killed  several  guinea-pigs  inoculated  one  from 
the  other,  but  the  blood  of  these  animals  did  not  contain  bacilli. 

He  submitted  some  other  charbon-blood  containing  numerous  bacilli  to  further 
examination.  Some  absolute  alcohol  was  very  cautiously  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop, 
until  the  volume  of  the  original  fluid  was  quadrupled,  and  the  mixture  thus  obtained 
was  filtered.  The  coagulum,  well  washed  in  alcohol,  was  rapidly  dried  in  vacuo.  A 
fragment  of  this  dried  material,  on  being  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a guinea-pig, 
killed  the  animal  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  blood  obtained  from  this 
animal  proved  fatal  to  another  guinea-pig,  as  also  to  a dog.  Inoculations  were  conducted 
from  one  animal  to  another,  but  the  virulent  blood  of  none  of  these  animals  contained 
bacilli. 

M.  Bert  went  still  further.  A watery  solution  was  prepared  (by  exhaustion)  of 
the  alcohohc  precipitate,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that  this  liquid  contained  the 
active  principle  in  solution  (for,  on  the  addition  of  more  alcohol,  a white  flocculent 
precipitate  was  induced),  three  successive  inoculations  of  guinea-pigs  were  conducted. 
This  rather  severe  treatment,  however,  had  manifestly  diminished  the  virulence  of  the 
material,  as  inoculation  was  not  successful  beyond  the  third  animal,  and  the  material 
proved  too  weak  to  kill  a dog. 

From  these  observations  M.  Bert  concluded  that  the  blood  in  splenic  fever  contains 
a toxic  and  virulent  principle,  which  resists  the  action  of  compressed  oxygen  and  can 
be  isolated  in  the  same  manner  as  diastase. 

These  observations  had  been  published  in  an  abbreviated  form  previous  to  their 
being  submitted  to  the  Academy. f M.  Pasteur  had  promptly  taken  up  the  subject. 


* Comjptes  Eendus,  t.  Ixxxiv,  p.  1130,  May  1877, 
t Comptes  Rendm  dr  la  Socicte  de  Biolpfj  ie,  January  1877. 
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andj  as  he  himself  was  not  versed  in  the  medical  and  veterinary  arts,  had  associated 
himself  with  M.  Jouhert  of  the  College  Rollin  for  the  purpose  of  more  satisfactorily 
dealing  with  the  matter.  Their  joint  paper*  was  published  a few  weeks  before  the 
publication  of  the  details  of  M.  Bert’s  experiments  ; it  was  their  remarks,  indeed, 
which  led  to  tlie  latter  being  published.  They  obtained  charbon-blood  and  made 
numerous  cultivations  of  it — transplanting  it  from  vessel  to  vessel  or  from  animal 
to  animal.  Outside  the  body  it  was  found  that  almost  any  fluid  adapted  to  the 
nourishment  of  minute  organisms  was  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  bacilli — “ one 
of  the  best  and  most  easily  obtained  in  a pure  state  being  urine  made  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline.”  In  this  way,  it  is  affirmed,  poisonous  bacilli  could  be  prepared 
by  the  kilogram,  if  required,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours.  When  the  material  was 
filtered,  the  clear  fluid  was  found  to  be  inert,  even  though  from  ten  to  eighty  drops 
were  taken,  whereas  a single  drop  of  the  same  untiltered  proved  fatal  to  the  inoculated 
animal : hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  organisms  were  left  behind  on  the  filter  and 
were  the  cause  of  their  death. f 

The  foregoing  paper  was  followed  by  another  in  July  1877  J by  the  same  authors, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  had  repeated  M.  Bert’s  experiments  and  found  that 
he  was  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  bacilli  and  of  the  poisonous 
property  of  charbon  blood  at  a certain  stage  under  the  influence  of  compressed  oxygen, 
and  that,  too,  even  with  but  a moderate  amount  of  pressure ; but  that  when  the 
bacilli  had  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  spores,  they  withstood  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  the  prolonged  action  of  absolute  alcohol,  as  also  the  influence  of  compressed 
oxygen  ( = 10  atmospheres  for  21  days).  The  “spores,”  therefore,  are  most  remarkable 
organisms,  seeing  that  they  withstand  influences  which  are  destructive  to  every  other 
form  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  True  “invisible  germs”  are  accredited  with  this 
marvellous  power,  but,  as  yet  these  “ spores  ” are  the  only  visible  bodies  for  which  such 
persistent  vitality  has  been  claimed  by  eminent  authorities.  Now,  however,  that  it  has 
been  shown  by  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart  that  they  are  not  more  exempt  from  “ the  tendency 
to  death  ” than  other  organisms  of  a like  kind,  seeing  that  they  can  neither  withstand 
the  action  of  compressed  oxygen  nor  boiling,  it  is  probable  that  MM.  Pasteur,  Koch, 
and  their  adherents  will  apply  the  doctrine  at  present  fashionable,  and  aver  that,  though 


* Vivniptes  Rendus,  t.  Ixxxiv,  p.  900,  April  1877. 

f A similar  result  was  obtained  by  M.  Onimus,  but  the  interpretation  was  very  different.  M.  Onimus  found 
that  if  the  blood  of  an  ox,  horse,  or  person  suffering  from  “ typhoid  fever,”  be  placed  in  a dialyser,  and  the  latter 
placed  in  distilled  water  at  a temperature  of  .3.1“  C.,  a prodigious  quantity  of  organisms  would  appear,  identical  in 
appearance  with  those  in  the  putrefying  blood.  But  whereas  all  the  animals  which  were  inoculated  with  a drop 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  (.lialyser  died  in  a short  time,  those  which  were  treated  with  the  dialysed  material 
(though  crowded  with  organisms)  were  unaffected.  The  same  result  followed  when  putrefying  blood  from  a 
rabbit  was  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  Hence  M.  Onimus  inters  that  the  poisonous  material  is  an  albuminoid 
substance,  and  therefore  not  dialysablc  {Bulletin  de  C Aeudimie  dc  Medicine,  March  1873.  Cited  by  M.  Ch.  Kobin 
in  Lequns  snr  lets  Ifuineurx,  p.  251,  1871).  dementi  and  Thin,  Schmitz,  Bergmann  and  others,  have  obtained 
more  or  less  similar  results. 

I Cumji/tes  Rendns,  t.  Ixxxv.  ji.  101. 
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the  “ spores  ” may  be  dead,  their  invisible  germs  still  live,  and,  under  favom’able 
circumstances,  will  re-appear. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  as  to  the  difterence  between  bacilli  and  their 
“spores,”  in  their  power  of  withstanding  agencies  ordinarily  destructive  to  life,  INI. 
Pasteur  was  able  to  convince  his  former  pupil,  M.  Bert,  of  the  cause  of  the  discrepancies 
in  their  respective  results,  and  this  the  more  readily  from  the  circumstance  that 
when  a little  of  the  dried  alcoholic  precipitate  of  charhon-blood  was  placed  in 
urine  the  fluid  not  only  manifested  virulent  properties,  but  also  gave  rise  to 
a plentiful  crop  of  bacillus-filaments  identical  in  appearance  with  those  which  had 
existed  in  the  blood  previous  to  its  being  treated  with  alcohol. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  either  to  M.  Pasteur  or  to  31.  Bert  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  addition  of  any  dried  organic  substance  to  suitable 
urine  would  probably  be  followed  by  a crop  of  bacillus.  Indeed,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  such  a crop  may  be  obtained  without  intentionally  adding  any- 
thing. 

Whilst  this  paper  was  in  preparation  it  occurred  to  me  to  place  such  a sample 
of  urine  under  different  conditions  as  to  temperature,  etc.,  and  to  carefully  observe 
the  results.  Some  specimens  were  made  slightly  alkaline,  others  made  neutral,  and 
others  again  left  untouched.  All  the  specimens  were  kept  at  temperatures  varying 
from  35°  to  40°  C.  (95°  to  104°  Fahr.),  and  it  was  found  on  the  following  day 
that  nearly  half  the  specimens  were  coated  with  a thin  pellicle  consisting  of  bacilli 
in  all  stages  of  development,  the  spore-stage  included,  notwithstanding  that  con- 
siderable care  had  been  taken  to  keep  out  particles  and  foreign  matter  of  every 
description.  These  appearances  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  microscopic  studies.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  organisms  thus  obtained 

would  produce  no  effect  on  animals  if  freed  from  the  decomposed  urine. 

B.— The  Vegetable  Organisms  in  Septicaemia. 

The  belief  that  septicaemia  is  produced  by  organisms  belonging  to  the  lower 

group  of  fungi  has  had  almost  as  many  adherents  as  the  doctrine  just  considered, 

and  the  literature  in  support  of  it  is  even  more  extensive.  The  virus  secreted  by 
animals  suffering  from  this  disease  is,  when  transferred  to  the  circulation  of  other 
animals,  as  fatal  in  its  results  as  that  of  charbon.  It  can,  moreover,  be  transferred 
from  animal  to  animal  * almost  indefinitely.  The  symptoms  induced  by  such 
inoculation  are  frequently  so  very  like  those  witnessed  in  splenic  fever  that  it  is 

often  impossible  satisfactorily  to  distinguish  them.  There  is,  however,  this  marked 
distinction,  namely,  that  whereas  the  presence  of  organisms  in  the  blood  before 

* Observations  illustrative  of  this  have  long  been  known.  Haniont.  for  example,  in  1827  injected  matter 
from  a gangrenous  abscess  from  one  horse  to  another  and  from  the  inoculated  horee  to  a second  horse,  and 
found  that  death  resulted  with  pretty  much  the  same  sym]itoms  in  both  cases. — MM.  Coze  and  Feltz,  in  Lcs 
Malddien  Infect iciiscx,  p.  58,  1872. 
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death  is,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the  rule  in  what  is  known  as  charbon,  it  is 
the  exception  in  septic  poisoning.  The  fluid  exuded  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
frequently  also  into  the  pericardial  sac,  is  peculiarly  prone  to  give  rise  to  the 
development  of  various  forms  of  fission-fungi,  and  the  abundance  with  which  they 
are  sometimes  found  very  shortly  after  death  has  given  rise  to  the  doctrine  that 
they  were  the  initiatory  agencies  by  which  the  fatal  results  were  produced. 

The  publication  of  Panum's  experiments,  which  went  to  show  that  the  active 
morbid  principle  in  such  fluids  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  vitalised,  served  for 
a time  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  such  views,  but  they  have  since  been  revived 
again  and  again,  and  never  with  a greater  show  of  circumstantiality  than  has 
recently  been  the  case  in  a paper  submitted  by  MM.  Pasteur  and  Joubert  before 
the  French  Academy.  This  paper,  notwithstanding  that  it  exceeded  the  prescribed 
length,  was,  on  account  of  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  the  Academy,  published 
in  extenso.* 

The  paper  deals  in  the  first  place  with  M.  Bert’s  experiments,  and  explains 
the  discrepancies  between  M.  Bert  and  M.  Davaine’s  results  in  connection  with 
charbon-blood,  as  already  described.  But  it  goes  further  than  this.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  toxic  material  submitted  to  experiments  by  M.  Bert  did  not 
give  rise  to  bacilli  in  the  blood,  although  its  virulent  properties  were  most  marked, 
and  the  possibility  of  inoculating  the  disease  from  animal  to  animal  without  bacilli 
was  quite  as  manifest  as  in  charbon-fluid  crowded  with  them.  Similar  results  have 
been  published  by  many  observers ; for  instance,  MM.  Jaillard  and  Laplat  did  so 
very  soon  after  Dr.  Davaine’s  paper  was  read  in  1863,  and  formulated  their  conclu- 
sions in  this  wise:  (1)  charbon  is  not  a parasitic  disease;  (2)  the  presence  of 
bacteridia  is  to  be  considered  as  an  epi-phenomenon,  and  not  as  a cause ; and  (3) 
that  the  fewer  bacteridia  the  blood  in  sang  de  rate  contains,  the  more  virulent  it  is. 
It  thus  became  common  to  hear  of  cases  of  charbon  with,  and  cases  without,  bacteridia. 

Davaine  has  also  shown  that  the  virulent  properties  of  the  virus  of  septicaemia 
manifest  a marked  increase  when  transferred  from  animal  to  animal.  It  had  been 
found  that  after  twenty-five  such  successive  inoculations,  a millionth,  and  even  a 
billionth  or  trillionth,  part  of  the  original  poison  was  sufficient  to  produce  death. 
Rabbits  were  found  to  be  very  susceptible ; guinea-pigs  somewhat  less  so.  Rats 
were  found  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a considerable  quantity.  It  was  also  observed 
by  Davaine  that  decomposing  blood  lost  its  virulent  properties  when  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a few  days ; out  of  27  animals  inoculated  with  1 to  r^^th  of  a drop  of 
blood,  which  had  stood  from  1 to  10  days,  12  died,  whereas  out  of  26  animals 
inoculated  with  like  material  which  had  stood  from  11  to  60  days  only  1 
perished. t 

* Comptes  Rendus,  t.  Ixxxv,  p.  101,  16th  July,  1877. 

t “Inoculation  de  la  matiere  septique:”  Bulletin  de  V Academw.  de  Science,  November  1872,  January  1873: 
cited  by  Birch-Hirschfeld,  loc.  cit.,  pao^e  173. 
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M.  Pasteur,  bearing  in  mind  the  difference  between  bacilli  of  cbarbon  and  their 
“ spores  ” as  regards  tenacity  of  life,  determined  to  ascertain  whether  a similar  condition 
did  not  exist  in  septicaemia.  Three  animals  which  had  died  of  charbon  were  examined 
— a sheep,  dead  6 hours  ; a horse,  dead  20  to  24  hours  ; and  a cow,  dead  over  48 
hours.  The  blood  of  the  sheep,  which  had  only  recently  died,  contained  charhon- 
bacteridia  only;  that  of  the  horse  bacteridia,  together  with  “ vih'ions  de  putr  faction 
whereas  that  of  the  cow  contained  only  “ vibrions  ” of  the  kind  last  mentioned. 

Inoculations  with  the  blood  of  all  three  animals  were  followed  by  death.  The 
autopsies  (conducted  immediately  after  death)  of  the  guinea-pigs  which  had  died  after 
inoculation  with  material  from  the  two  last-mentioned  animals,  revealed  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  limbs,  with  accumulations  of  gas 
here  and  there,  the  liver  and  lungs  discoloured,  the  spleen  normal  in  size,  but  often 
diffluent ; the  blood  of  the  heart  not  coagulated,  although  this  characteristic  was 
more  evident  in  the  liver — quite  as  evident  as  in  any  case  of  charbon.  Strange  to 
say,  writes  M.  Pasteur,  the  inflamed  muscles  contained  mobile  “ vibrions ; ” these  were 
still  more  numerous  in  the  serosity  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  some  of  them  were 
of  great  length.*  A drop  of  this  fluid  would  rapidly  kill  an  inoculated  animal,  but 
ten  or  twenty  had  no  effect  after  it  had  been  filtered.  The  “ vibrions  ” are  not 
found  in  the  blood  till  after  or  very  shortly  before  death,  and  such  blood  is  said  to 
manifest  no  virulent  properties  if  taken  direct  from  the  heart  without  contamination 
with  the  tissues  outside  it. 

The  movements  of  these  “ vibrions  ” were  stopped  on  subjecting  them  to  the 
action  of  compressed  oxygen,  but  they  were  not  killed,  because  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  oxygen  they  were  transformed  into  corptiscles-germes,  the  “ spores  ” 
of  Dr.  Koch.  This,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  a novel  and  rapid  method  of 
producing  reproductive  elements  in  plants. 

Not  only  do  these  “ vibrions  ” of  septica?mia  withstand  the  action  of  compressed 
oxygen,  or  rather  become  transferred  by  its  action  from  perishable  filaments  to 
apparently  imperishable  corpmscles-germes,  but  they,  like  the  “ spores  ” in  charbon, 
also  withstand  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol.  Hence,  M.  Pasteur  infers  that 
septicjBinia,  as  well  as  charbon,  is  caused  by  organisms — the  parasite  of  the  former 
being  mobile,  but  that  of  the  latter  not. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  to  analyse  these  results  hereafter. 

C — Vegetable  Organisms  in  Pneumo-enteritis  “ Typhoid-fever  of  the  Pig. 

In  February  of  the  present  year  Dr.  E.  Klein,  F.R.S.,  brought  before  the  Royal 
Society  a portion  of  the  result  of  an  experimental  inquiry  (which  had  been  conducted 

* M.  Pasteur,  on  noticing  this  condition,  asks  why  it  is  that  a circumstance  so  general  in  deaths  of  this 
kind  had  hitherto  escaped  notice  ; and  replies  to  the  query,  that  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  attention  of 
previous  observers  having  been  devoted  solely  to  the  bloal.  It  seems  strange  that  M.  Pasteur’s  specially 
selected  collahoratevr,  and  adviser  in  medical  matters,  did  not  inform  him  that  this  very  appearance  was  about 
the  best  known  of  all  the  phenomena  characterising  septic  poisoning. 
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for  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Local  Giovernraent  Board)  into  the  etiology  of  a disease 
sometimes  described  as  typhoid  fever  of  the  pig,  also  as  hog  plague,  mal  rouge,  red 
soldier  and  malignant  erysipelas.  Dr.  Klein,  however,  proposes  to  show  that  the  disease 
is  not  typhoid  fever,  nor  anthrax,  but  an  infectious  disease  of  its  own  kind,  which  he 
proposes  to  call  “infectious  pneumo-enteritis”  of  the  pig  {Pneumo-enteritis  contagiosa).* 
The  disease  appears  to  present  considerable  pathological  resemblance  to  septicaemia  and 
to  charbon,  except  that,  as  regards  the  latter,  the  fresh  blood  does  not,  as  a rule,  con- 
tain any  foreign  matter,  and  in  most  instances  does  not  possess  any  infectious  property. 
Of  five  animals  inoculated  with  the  fresh  blood,  one  only  was  affected,  but  the  specimen 
of  blood  which  produced  this  retained  its  activity  when  closed  in  a capillary  tube  for 
several  weeks.  The  peritoneal  exudation,  however,  always  contains  the  virus  in  an 
active  state,  and  solid  lymph  obtained  from  such  an  exudation  will,  if  dried  at  about 
38°  C.,  prove  active.  This  accords  pi’etty  closely  with  what  has  usually  been  observed 
in  septicaemia.  Inoculation  can  also  be  effected  by  means  of  portions  of  diseased  lung, 
intestine,  or  spleen,  as  also  with  the  frothy  sanguinous  exudation  in  the  bronchi,  and 
infection  may  take  place  when  the  virus  is  introduced  directly  into  the  stomach. 

It  would  seem  that  like  organisms  were  discovered  by  Leisering  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  in  apparently  the  same  affection  -of  the  pig  as  that  now  described  by  Dr. 
Klein. 

Dr.  Falke,  in  referring  to  the  bacilli  of  splenic-fever,  and  after  alluding  to  the 
circumstance  that  Delafond  had  been  able  to  induce  the  disease  in  other  animals  by 
inoculating  them  with  ^\yth  of  a drop  of  bacillus-blood,  states  that  Leisering,  in  his 
Dresden  Report  for  1860,  mentions  that  it  is  quite  correct  that  such  bacilli  are  found 
in  the  blood  in  splenic  disease,  but  that  he  (Leisering)  had  also  found  that  they  were 
present  in  four  pigs  which  had  suffered  from  well-marked  typhus  (abdominalis)  with 
ulcers  in  the  intestines  and  swelled  fcllicles.f'  There  is  no  indication  here  that  the 
bacilli  seen  by  Dr.  Leisering  in  pig-typhoid  differed  in  appearance  from  those  which 
he  had  seen  in  charbon  ; on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  assume  that  they  are  identical, 
and  hence  questions  their  being  pathognomonic  of  the  latter  disease. 

Seven  cultivation-experiments  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Klein  of  the  bacilli  observed 
by  him,  “ to  prove  that  the  virus  can  be  cultivated  artificially,  i.e.,  outside  the  body 
of  the  animal.”  Minute  portions  of  peritoneal  exudation  were  added  to  aqueous  humor 

* “ Experimental  Contribution  to  the  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases  with  special  reference  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Contagium  Vivum  Quarterly  Journal  of  J/icroxcojjiral  Scvnicc,  April  1878,  p.  170. 

f “Bericht  liber  die  Thierarzneiwissenschaft,”  Schmidt’s  .Tahrhiiclwr.  Band  114,  p.  131.  The  original  is  as 
follows  : “Leisering  sagt  im  Dresdner  Bericht  f.  1860,  dass  man  nach  den  vorliegenden  Beobachtungen  mit  lleclit 
annehmen  kbnne,  dass  im  Milzbrandblute  diese  eigenthiimlichen  Korperchen  stets  vorkommen.  Er  babe  jedoch 
dieselben  auch  bei  vier  Schweinen  gefunden,  welchc  an  ausgepriigtem  Typhus  litten.  der  mit  Darmgesohwiiren 
geschwelteu  Follikeln,  blassgraulicher  Fiirbung  der  Musklen  uiid  keiner  Blutuberfiillung  der  Eingeweide 
einhergiug.” — Cited  by  Professor  Klob  in  his  Pathologisoh-Anatwmische  Studien  iiber  duK  Wesen  dcs  Cholera- 
Processes ; Leipzig,  1867. 
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on  a glass  slide  in  the  usual  manner  and  kept  at  temperatures  ranging  from  32°  to 
39°  C.  for  a day  or  two  ; then  a portion  of  the  cultivated  substance  was  transferred  to 
a second  slide  with  fresh  aqueous  humor,  and  so  on,  till  from  a third  to  an  eighth 
generation  was  reached.  With  material  thus  obtaiued  seven  animals  were  inoculated 
at  different  stages  of  the  cultivations.  All  the  animals  are  described  as  having  been 
affected,  but  it  would  appear  that  death  did  not  result.  Doubtless  further  information 
as  to  the  symptoms,  etc.,  manifested  by  the  inoculated  pigs  will  be  furnished  when 
full  details  of  the  experiments  are  published.  In  the  meantime  it  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  it  is  not  mentioned  that  bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated 
animals. 

Dr.  Klein  states  that  the  cultivated  liquids  proved,  on  microscopic  examination, 
to  be  “ the  seat  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a kind  of  bacterium  which  has  all 


Fig.  40.  Fig.  47.  Fig'  -iS- 

Fig.  4(;.— The  Bacillus  of  infectious  PHnmo-cntcriti.<<  of  the  pig.  cultivated  in  aqueous  humor  of 
rabbit,  .'-howing  spores  germinating  into  rods,  isolated  rods,  and  series  of  rods. 

Fig.  47. — From  a similar  specimen,  as  in  Fig.  40,  at  a later  stage  : most  of  the  rods  have  grown  into 
long  filaments. 

Fig.  48. — Showing  the  formation  of  bright  cjdindrical  s[iores  in  the  filaments  at  a later  stage 

The  dravvdugs  arc  represented  as  the  objects  appear  when  seen  under  a Zeiss  s h . objective,  ■ 
and  Hartnack’s  III  eye-piece,  fitted  to  a Hartnack's  small  stand,  (After  Klein.) 


the  characters  of  Bacillus  sahtilis  (Cohn)” — a figure  of  which,  copied  from  Cohns 
paper,  will  be  found  on  another  page  (Fig.  49).  The  rods  of  the  ing-hacdlus  (big.  46) 
are  referred  to  as  being  thinner  than  those  described  by  Cohn  as  occurring  in  hay 
solutions,  also  thinner  than  those  of  the  Bacillus  anthracis,  and,  unlike  the  latter 
(according  to  Davaine,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others)  possess  a moving  stage.*  It  will, 
however,  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Ewart  has  shown  that  Bacillus  anthracis  may  also 
manifest  very  active  movements.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  filaments  grow 
into  leptothrix-like  filaments  (Fig.  47)  just  as  other  bacilli  are  known  to  do. 

“In  these  filaments,”  writes  Dr.  Klein,  “highly  refractive  spores  make  their 
appearance  (Fig.  48).  These  become  free  after  the  disintegration  of  the  original 

* The  letters  A,  P>,  used  in  the  original  figures  (as  given  in  the  Microscopical  Journal)  appear  to  have  become 
accidentally  transposed  by  the  lithographer,  as  what  is  referred  to  in  the  text  under  A,  Bacillus  of  infectious 
Pnrumo-rnteritis  of  the  jug,  cultiv'ated  in  (iqueoun  hmiior.  showing  spiores  germinating  into  rods,  isolated  rods 
and  series  of  rods,"  evidently  refers  to  B in  the  plate,  and  not  to  the  figure  marked  A. 
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filamentous  matrix.  The  fully  developed  spores  of  our  bacillus  differ  from  those  of 
hay-bacillus  and  anthrax  bacillus  by  being  more  distinctly  cylindrical  and  much  smaller.’’ 
In  a footnote  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  figures  accompanying  Koch’s  first  paper  in 
Cohn’s  Beitrdge  (1876)  “ the  spores  are  represented  in  many  places  as  more  or  less 
.spherical  in  shape  ; ” but  if  the  very  valuable  micro-photographs  of  these  bodies  accom- 
panying Koch’s  subsequent  paper*  be  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  the  “spores” 
are  very  decidedly  of  a long-oval  form.  The  pig-bacillus  “ spores  ” have  according  to 
Klein  a long  diameter  of  0‘0005  mm.,  whereas  those  of  anthrax  = 0-0015 — -002  mm. 
“ At  first,”  writes  Dr.  Klein,  “ I misinterpreted  the  spores,  regarding  them  as  a kind 
of  micrococci,  and  only  after  repeated  observations  have  I succeeded  in  tracing  them 
through  their  different  stages  of  development.”  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Klein  has  not 
detailed  the  grounds  on  which  this  very  important  statement  is  based,  nor  are  figures 
given.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  figures  in  the  plate  are  intended 
to  represent  the  germination  of  a particular  spore.  As  this  distinguished  observer  well 
knows,  it  is  not  what  takes  place  before  the  supposed  germination,  or  after  it,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  debate  for  so  many  years  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  schizomycetes,  but  the  act  itself.  None  of  the  figures  furnished  by  Dr.  Klein 
present  any  resemblance  to  Dr.  Ewart’s  germination-figure  (Fig.  45,  page  575)  in 
which  this  process  is  unmistakably  depicted,  but  some  of  them  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  Koch  (Fig.  41,  page  574);  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Klein  writes  regarding  the 
conclusions  of  the  observer  who  first  ventured  to  pronounce  these  bodies  in  Bacillus 
athracis  to  be  spores,  “ I entirely  differ  from  Dr.  Koch  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
germination  of  the  .spores  of  bacillus.”  The  points  of  difference  are  matters  of 
secondary  moment  and  need  not  be  specially  referred  to  here. 

Dr.  Klein  concludes  his  paper  thus  : “ Seeing  that  splenic  fever,  pneumo-enteritis,  and 
specific  septicaemia  possess  a great  affinity  in  anatomical  respects,  and  seeing  that  in 
splenic  fever  and  pneumo-enteritis  there  is  a definite  species  of  bacillus, — the  difference 
of  species  being  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the  differences  in  the  two  diseases, — 
we  may  with  some  probability  expect  that  also  the  third  of  the  group,  viz.,  specific 
septicaemia,  is  due  to  a bacilhis.tf  This,  however,  remains  to  be  demonstrated.” 

Dr.  Klein,  therefore,  believes  that  whilst  the  evidence  adduced  by  himself  in  support 
of  the  cause  of  pneumo-enteritis  in  the  pig  being  a bacillus  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
positive  statement  in  the  affirmative,  that  adduced  by  Davaine,  Pasteur,  and  others  in 
favour  of  a like  cause  for  septicaemia  is  not. 

D.— The  Vegetable  Organisms  in  the  Blood  in  Recurrent  Fever. 

There  is  one  other  disease  in  which  vegetable  organisms  have  been  found  in  the 
blood,  namely,  recurrent  fever  (Febris  or  Typhus  recurrens).  In  this  affection  also  the 
organisms  belong  to  the  lower  fungi-group,  the  schizomycetce, — that  is  to  say,  the 

* Cohn’s  Beitrage,  Band  11,  Heft  3,  Taf.  xvi,  1877. 
t The  italics  are  mine. — T.  R.  L. 
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fungi  which  multiply  by  cleavage,  in  contradistinction  to  the  groups  which  multiply 
(1)  by  sprouting  or  (2)  by  germination.  The  fission-fungi,  however,  present  tlremselves 
in  this  disease  in  a different  form  from  that  witnessed  in  the  preceding,  anthracoid, 
class  of  affections.  In  the  latter  the  organisms  recognisable  range  from  the  spherical 
bacterium  to  the  bacillus  or  vibrio-bacillus  form, — the  bacillus  being  by  far  the  pre- 
dominating form ; but  in  recurrent  fever  the  representative  of  the  schizomycetes  is  a 
spirillum — a form  of  the  fission-fungi  which,  so  far  as  I am  aw^are,  has  not  hitherto 
been  detected  in  any  of  the  anthracoid  affections  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 

We  owe  the  discovery  of  this  organism  in  the  blood  to  Virchow’s  former  assistant, 
the  late  Dr.  Obermeier.  They  were  found  in  the  blood  and  also  in  the  mouth  of 
persons  suffering  from  this  form  of  fever,  and  minutely  described  by  him  in  1873.*  It 
would  appear  that  this  observer  had  already  seen  them  as  far  back  as  1868.  In  all 
the  cases  observed  by  him  they  were  present  in  the  blood  during  the  height  of  the 
fever,  but  were  absent  during  the  remission  or  intermission,  as  the  case  might  be  ; nor 
were  they  observed,  except  rarely,  after  the  crisis.  Obermeier  describes  them  as  fine 
fibrine-like  threads,  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  from  1|  to  6 red  blood-corpuscles; 
and  manifesting  screw-like,  progressive  movements,  which  may  continue  from  one  to 
eight  hours  after  removal  from  the  body.  The  inoculative  experiments  which  he  under- 
took, consisting  of  the  injection  of  spirillum-blood  of  fever  patients  into  the  veins  of 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  proved  abortive,  nor  was  there  any  effect  produced  by 
the  injection,  by  means  of  a subcutaneous  syringe,  of  small  quantities  of  such  blood 
into  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons. 

Obermeier’s  observations  as  to  the  existence  of  the  spirilla  in  blood  in  this  kind 
of  fever  were  speedily  confirmed  by  numerous  observers,  and  the  negative  results  which 
followed  his  attempts  at  inoculating  persons  and  animals  likewise  characterised  the 
attempts  of  several  who  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Motschutkowsky,  however,  states 
that,  although  he  also  had  failed  to  inoculate  animals,  yet  he  had  succeeded  in  inoculat- 
ing persons  with  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  the  fever,  no  matter  whether  it 
contained  spirilla  or  not.f 

It  was,  however,  soon  found  that  whereas  spirilla  could  generally  be  detected  in 
cases  of  fever  of  this  kind,  nevertheless  cases  every  now  and  then  occurred  in  which 
perfectly  competent  observers  failed  to  detect  them  in  the  blood  from  first  to  last, 
and  this  too,  in  cases  not  a whit  less  severe  than  those  in  which  the  organisms 
abounded  and  which  were  under  the  care  of  the  same  observers  during  the  same  period. 

Some  discrepancy  exists  in  the  results  of  different  observers  as  to  the  j^resence 
of  spirilla  during  apyrexia  periods,  as  well  as  regards  their  absence  during  the  height 
of  the  paroxysm ; Birch-Hirschfeld,  for  example,  observed  them  two  days  after  the 
crisis ; J and  Laskousky,  basing  his  observations  on  thirty-two  cases,  says  that  they 

* C'rntralblatt  fiir  die  medichiiscJu-  Wifi.ienschaften,  No.  10,  March  187-3,  and  in  subsequent  numbers  during 
the  same  year. 

t Heydenreicb  : “ Ueber  den  Parasiten  des  Riickfallstyphus.”  S.  .38,  1877. 

X Schmidt’s  Jalirhiicher,  Band  116,  S.  211,  1875. 
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increase  contemporaneoirsly  witli  increase  of  temperature  ;*  whereas  Heydenreich  main- 
tains that  high  temperature  tends  to  destroy  them — he  having  found  that  not  only 
were  they  most  numerous  in  the  blood  shortly  before  the  fever  was  at  its  height,  but 
that,  also,  outside  of  the  body  they  would  retain  their  movements  longer  in  a room 
at  18°  to  21°  C.  than  at  a higher  temperature.  He  had  been  able  to  keep  active  spirilla 
in  a preparation  from  a week  to  a fortnight  at  this  temperature,  whereas  the  spirilla 
died  in  from  15  to  21  hours  when  kept  at  blood  heat  (37° — 38°  C.).  At  40° — 41°  C. 
they  were  found  to  perish  still  sooner, — namely,  in  from  4 to  12  hours. f 

Although,  as  above  shown,  they  can  be  preserved  alive  for  a comparatively  long 
time  outside  the  body,  nevertheless  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  “ cultivate  ” 
them  has  proved  abortive  ; no  change  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  them  either 
in  size  or  in  number,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  been  “ cultivated  ” in  media  of 
various  kinds  and  at  different  temperatures. 

E.— The  (relation  of  Microphytes  to  Disease. 

In  the  preceding  sections  the  leading  facts  regarding  the  connection  of  living 
organisms  with  the  occurrence  of  disease  have  been  detailed  ; it  now  remains  to  con- 
sider what  grounds  there  are  forbidding  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  a germ  theory 
of  disease  ; — why,  for  example,  we  should  not  at  once  admit  that  splenic  disease  is 
caused  by  bactefia-rods,  and  that  the  aim  of  treatment  should  be  the  destruction  of 
the  vitality  of  those  rods ; or  that  recurrent  fever  is  caused  by  screw-bacteria,  and 
such  remedial  measures  resorted  to  as  tend  to  destroy  them. 

Before  such  views  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  anything  like  rational  treatment  it 
must  be  shown  : (1)  either  that  these  organisms,  as  ordinarily  met  with,  are  injurious 
when  introduced  into  the  animal  economy ; or,  (2)  that  the  forms  found  in  disease 
are  in  some  respects  morphologically  different  from  those  known  to  be  innocuous, — 
such  a difference,  at  least,  as  Virchow  suggests,  as  exists  between  hemlock  and  parsley. J 
With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  all 
the  representatives  of  the  group  of  fission-fungi  can  be  introduced  into  the  system 
with  the  greatest  impunity.  Not  only  is  their  complete  innocuousness  practically  put 
to  the  test  by  every  individual  at  every  meal,  but  observations  have  been  published 
which  have  conclusively  demonstrated  that  they  may  be  introduced  directly,  into  the 
blood  by  injection  into  the  veins,  or  indirectly,  through  the  lymphatics  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  without  the  slightest  evil  consequences.  These  facts  are  so  well 
known  and  generally  accepted  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  special  observations. 
With  regard  to  the  second  question,  however,  diametrically  opposite  opinions  are 
— all  the  advocates  of  the  germ  theory,  with  very  few  exceptions,  maintaining  tliat 
the  particular  organism,  in  the  particular  disease  in  which  they  are  specially  interested, 

* Heydenreich’s  Buchfallstyplivx,  page  39. 
t Loc.  cit.,  pages  100,  101. 

+ “ Die  Fortscliritte  der  Kriegslieilkuude,  besonders  im  Uebiete  der  Infectionskraiikheiteii  • ” 1874.  page  34. 
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is  wholly  distinct  from  all  others  ; that  is,  if  the  organism  happens  to  be  anything 
more  definite  than  a granule  or  molecule.  The  diseases  which  have  been  specially 
cited  in  the  previous  pages  as  being  associated  with  microphytes  may  be  divided, 
roughly,  into  two  classes  according  to  the  form  of  the  attendant  microphyte — the 
septinous  group,  consisting  of  malignant  pustule,  septicaemia,  and  the  malignant 
erysipelas  or  “ typhoid  ’’  of  the  pig  on  the  one  hand ; and  a low  form  of  fever  com- 
monly known  as  Typhus  recurrent.  Bilious  remittent.  Relapsing  Fever,  etc.,  on  the 
other. 

With  reference  to  the  organisms  which  have  been  found  associated  with  the  first- 
named  group,  taking  [Malignant  Pustule  as  the  type,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  M.  Robin,* 
in  1865,  pronounced  the  bacteridia  of  Davaine  to  be  identical  with  Leptothrix  hucca.Us ; 
and  the  well-known  botanist,  Hoffmann,  has  stated  his  opinion  that  they  do  not  differ 
from  like  bodies  which  appear  in  milk  and  in  meat  solutions. f Ferdinand  Cohn,J 
again,  in  his  observations  as  to  the  growth  of  bodies  of  the  same  character  in  hay 
solutions,  declares  that  the  bacilli  in  the  latter  are  identical  in  form  and  size  with 


Fig.  19. — BacUUm  .luhtilis  : formed  on  the  surface  of  a boiled  infusion  of  hay  which  had  stood  24  to 
48  hours.  (After  Cohn.)  x (!.50  diam. 

those  found  in  splenic  disease,  and  that  the  various  stages  in  their  development  corre- 
spond in  every  particular — the  only  difference  which  distinguished  them  being  that, 
whereas  Bacillus  anthracis  presented  no  movements,  the  bacillus  of  hay  solutions  did. 
This  distinction,  as  has  already  been  stated,  has  disappeared.  Cohn’s  figure  of  the 
hay-bacillus  is  reproduced  (Fig.  49),  as  it  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  original  paper, 
prove  useful  to  such  as  would  wish  to  get  a clear  conception  of  what  Bacillus  anthracis 
itself  is  like  by  examining  so  easily  obtainable  a substance  as  a little  of  the  scum  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  an  infusion  of  hay. 

F.--The  Vegetable  Organisms  found  in  Healthy  Blood  after  death  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Bacteria  and  Bacilli  of  Diseases. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Cunningham  and  myself  were,  whilst  conducting  various  ob- 
servations together,  frequently  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  organisms  appeared 

* Traite  (lu  Mic 1871,  page  926. 

+ Bircb-Hirschfeld,  loc.  cit.,  page,  206. 

J Cohu’s  BcltviUje.  Band  II,  Heft  3,  1877. 
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in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  after  death  in  this  country  [India],  These  microphytes 
were  not  limited  to  minute  spherical  and  elongated  bacteria,  but  there  were  also  present 
well-marked  staves  and  filaments.  In  the  report  submitted  by  us  in  1872,  and  again 
in  1874,*  we  drew  attention  to  this  matter  and  suggested  the  similarity  between  them 
and  Davaine’s  bacteridia.  A figure  of  these  organisms,  which  were  published  by  us  at 
the  time,  is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  50). 

A short  time  ago  a circumstance  occurred  which  drew  my  attention  again  in  a 
special  manner  to  these  organisms.  Mr.  Hart,  a Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Calcutta, 
forwarded  to  me  for  examination  a little  perfectly  fresh  blood  which  he  had  removed 
from  a horse  which  had  died  that  day  of  well-marked  anthracoid  disease.  His  curiosity 
had  been  aroused  as  to  the  microscopical  characters  of  the  blood  by  perusing  an  account, 
in  the  “ Veterinary  Journal,”  of  “ worms  ” having  been  found  in  the  blood  of  horses 
suffering  from  a similar  affection  in  the  Punjab.  A slide  was  prepared  and  examined 
under  the  microscope  at  once,  but  no  marked  peculiarity  could  be  detected,  but  when 


Fig.  .50. — Organism.s  found  in  the  tissues  of  healthy  animals  a few  hours  after  death,  x 1,500  diam. 
this  and  other  slides  were  re-examined  twelve  hours  later,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
been  kept  under  a bell-glass,  numerous  staves  and  filaments  were  observed,  which,  as 
to  size  and  form,  accurately  corresponded  with  the  description  of  like  bodies  characterising 
the  blood  in  anthracoid  diseases  in  Europe. 

Several  “ cultivations  ” were  started  by  adding  a little  of  the  blood  to  fresh  aqueous 
humor.  The  preparations  were  then  set  aside  for  a few  hours  in  a moist  chamber. 
As  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  time  was  generally  over  90°  F.,  no 
special  appliances  were  necessary  for  supplying  artificial  heat.  The  development  of 
the  rods  into  filaments  and  subsequent  appearance  of  highly  refractive  oval  bodies  in 
the  latter  corresponded  so  completely  with  what  Cohn,  Koch,  Ewart  and  others  have 
described,  tbat  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  figures  of  the  changes  that  took  place.  A 
series  of  such  cultivations  was  conducted  by  transferring  a little  of  the  last  cultivation 
to  fresh  aqueous  humor,  and  so  on  from  one  preparation  to  another. 

* Cholera:  Microscopical  and  Physiological  Researches,  1st  and  2nd  series,  1872  and  1874,  reprinted  at  pp. 
66  and  142  of  this  volume. 
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It  was  then  determined  to  ascertain  whether  the  bacilli  found  in  the  blood  of 
animals  which  had  been  set  aside  for  a few  hours  after  death  would  manifest,  under 
like  conditions,  similar  changes  during  their  growth.  Eats  were  obtained,  killed  by 
means  of  chloroform,  and  set  aside  for  from  three  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer, 
according  as  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  high  or  low.  The  result  proved 
that,  almost  invariably,  bacilli  were  to  be  found  in  their  blood,  in  the  sj)leen,  and  in 
other  organs.  On  one  occasion  the  rapid  appearance  of  organisms  after  death  was 
exemplified  in  a somewhat  remarkable  manner,  and  possibly  the  mode  of  death  was 
not  without  some  influence  in  determining  their  exceptionally  early  and  plentiful 
appearance. 

The  man  employed  to  procure  the  rats  determined  that  he  would  get  a sufticient 
number  to  last  for  some  time,  and  proceeded  to  a large  granary  with  his  rat-traps. 
Having,  however,  found  that  he  could  procure  more  than  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  cage  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  obtained  a large  earthen  vessel,  transferred 
twenty-seven  rats  into  it,  and  tied  a piece  of  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  rats  had  perished  before  he  got  home — all  except  one. 

I examined  the  blood  and  the  spleen  of  twenty  of  these  rats  within  about  six  to 
eight  hours  of  their  having  been  caught,  and  found  in  each  case  that  there  were 
innumerable  bacilli  present,  in  every  way  morphologically  identical  with  Bacillus 
anthracis.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  number  was  astonishing.  They  were  present 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  rods,  but  here  and  there  some  were  seen  to  have  grown  to  such 
a length  as  to  cover  two  fields  of  the  microscope. 

This  experience  tends  to  give  support  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Signol  before 
the  French  Academy  to  the  effect  that  motionless  bacilli,  identical  with  those  found 
in  charbon,  will  be  found  in  sixteen  hours  or  less  after  death  in  the  blood  of  animals 
which  have  been  asphyxiated  by  means  of  a charcoal  fire.  M.  Signol,  moreover,  found 
that  eighty  drops  of  this  blood  would  kill  a goat  or  a sheep  very  rapidly,  notwithstanding 
that  putridity  could  not  be  detected,  so  far  as  appearance  and  odour  went ; but  that 
bacilli  would  not  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  animals,  either  before  or 
immediately  after  death.* 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  microphytes  which  appear  in  the  blood  after  death 
simply  make  their  way  into  it  from  the  intestinal  canal  as  a result  of  the  breaking 
down  of  the  tissues.  This  objection  is  certainly  no  longer  tenable,  for  many  observers 
have  shown  that  if  some  of  the  organs  be  removed  from  the  body  immediately  after 
death,  or  indeed  isolated  from  the  circulation  whilst  the  animal  is  still  alive  and 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  these  organisms  will  nevertheless  appear  if  the 
preparation  be  kept  for  some  hours  at  a suitable  temperature. 

Some  of  the  specimens  of  blood  which  furnished  several  of  the  preparations  about 
to  be  described  were  obtained  in  this  manner.  Rats,  mice,  kittens,  etc.,  were  placed 
under  chloroform,  and  either  killed  and  placed  on  one  side  for  some  hours  ; or,  whilst 
* Comptf'x  ffnidiix,  t.  Ixxxi,  p.  llKi,  December  187.5. 
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still  under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  ligatures  were  passed  around  the  several 
viscera  so  as  to  isolate  them  before  death  had  taken  place.  Finally,  a ligature  was 
passed  around  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  the  organ  severed  from  the 
body. 

The  specimens  thus  procured  were  repeatedly  dipped  into  either  melted  paraffin 
or  wax,  by  means  of  the  string  attached  to  them.  In  this  way  they  became  coated 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  cotton  wick  of  a candle.  Preparations  thus  made 
were  set  aside  for  from  12  to  24  hours  according  as  the  average  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  was  over  or  under  90°  Pb,  and  it  was  almost  invariably  found  that  organ- 
isms appeared  in  them,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  which  had  been  simply  set  aside  under  like  conditions.  In  the  former 
case,  however,  the  supposition  that  they  were  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal  after 
death  is  not  possible ; not  can  it  well  be  maintained  that  they  derived  their  germs 
from  contact  with  the  scalpel,  string,  etc.,  seeing  that  the  entire  surface  was  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  melting  paraffin  or  wax. 

The  first  figure  in  Plate  XLI  represents  a tracing  of  a micro-photograph  of  the  bacilli 
obtained  in  the  manner  above  described  from  the  blood  of  a mouse,  to  all  appearances 
perfectly  healthy  when  killed.  A little  of  the  blood  was  spread  in  a thin  layer  on  a 
glass  cover  and  allowed  to  dry,  then,  a drop  of  a solution  of  aniline-blue,  was  added  to 
the  slide,  so  as  to  stain  the  microphytes  and  thus  render  them  more  distinctly  visible 
when  focussed  in  the  camera.  The  photographs  were  obtained  by  means  of  a jV'  object 
glass  (immersion)  made  by  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand. 

When  first  seen  in  the  blood,  the  majority  of  these  bacilli  are  motionless ; in 
some  preparations  completely  so,  but  in  others  they  can  he  observed  to  manifest  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked,  independent  movements.  They  vary  in  size — in  length 
chiefly,  according  as  their  development  into  filaments  has  advanced.  The  average 
length  of  each  rod  is  found  to  be  either  5yu,  or  10/a.*  In  the  latter  case  a more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  bend  will  be  recognisable,  indicative  of  a joint.  In  more  advanced 
stages  of  growth,  two,  three,  or  more  such  joints  may  be  detected,  especially  on  the 
addition  of  re-agents,  such  as  tincture  of  iodine.  In  this  case  the  bacilli  will  measure 
either  15,  20,  25,  or  more  micro-millimeters.  The  length  of  these  segments,  whether 
attached  or  free,  varies  considerably  in  preparations  from  different  animals,  and  even  in 
preparations  from  the  same  animal ; so  that  staves  may  be  seen  to  range  from  3 to 
6/a  in  length,  and  occasionally  even  to  exceed  these  limits.  The  average  width  of  the 
staves  was  1/a,  but  deviations  fi'om  the  average  were  equally  evident  in  these  measure- 
ments also.  Sometimes  it  was  found  that  the  specimens  present  in  one  organ  are 
smaller  or  larger  than  they  axe  in  another  belonging  to  the  same  animal. 

* IJ.  = micro-millimeter  (-001  mm.).  This  mode  of  stating  the  measurements  is  adopted  in  connection  with 
this  series  of  observations  for  convenience  of  comparison  with  like  observations  regarding  Bacillus  anthracis.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  remember  that  the  average  size  of  a human  red  blood-corpuscle  = 
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If  a very  minute  quantity  of  blood  of  this  character  be  placed  on  a slide  with  a 
little  aqueous  humor,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  if  the 
temperature  be  about  90°,  the  bacilli  will  have  grown  very  considerably,  the  majority 
measuring  20  to  60/it,  and  here  and  there  in  the  preparation  a filament  may  be 
observed  stretching  half  across  the  field  of  the  microscope.  A few  hours  later  still,  a 
mesh-work  of  well-formed  filaments  will  be  manifest  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  2).  fsome  of 
these  filaments  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly  segmented,  others^  apparently  without  a 
single  segment  in  their  entire  length,  though  even  in  these  a tendency  will  be  observed 
to  form  more  or  less  acute  angles  at  certain  distances.  Other  specimens  will  be  found 
to  show  traces  of  segmentation  at  either  end  or  towards  the  middle.  Drying  the 
specimen,  or  treating  it  with  re-agents,  will  make  the  segments  much  more  distinct. 

A few  hours  later  some  of  the  filaments  will  he  seen  to  contain  brightly  refringent, 
long-oval  molecules,  varying  slightly  in  size,  but  l-2ya  in  length,  by  in  width,  may 
be  given  as  fair  average  dimensions.  These  are  the  “ spores which  have  been  described 
in  Bacillus  anthracis,  etc.  In  a short  time  these  refringent  bodies  dot  the  entire 
length  of  the  filaments,  a tendency  being  manifested  to  present  groups  of  twos  along 
the  line.  Gradually  the  filaments  become  more  and  more  indistinct,  until,  finally, 
only  the  more  or  less  distinctly  linear  arrangement  of  these  refringent  bodies  remains 
to  indicate  the  path  of  the  filament  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  3). 

I have  spent  many  hours,  days  even,  in  watching  isolated  molecules  of  this  kind, 
but  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  which  wmuld  warrant  my  saying  positively 
that  they  germinated : I can  only  support  what  Xiigeli,  de  Bary,  and  others  have 
persistently  affirmed,  namely,  that  the  Schizomycetes  multiply  by  fission  only.  The 
bodies  described  and  figured  as  germinating  by  Cohn,  Koch,  and  others  (Figs.  41,  42, 
page  574),  may  be  seen  in  most  preparations,  some  of  which  will  be  found  figured  by 
myself  in  Plate  XLI,  Fig.  5,  but,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  none  of  the  objects 
delineated  represent  the  germination  of  “ spores  ” or  conidia ; certainly,  here  and  there, 
bodies  may  be  seen  which  at  first  sight  appear  very  like  it, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
refringent  molecule  figured  at  5 a,  as  seen  by  Powell  and  Lealand’s  immersion, 

— but  frequently  the  extremely  translucent  filament  attached  to  it  extends  beyond 
the  “ spore  ” at  either  end  (Fig.  5 6),  thus  showdng  that  the  filament  is  not  formed 
of  plasma  which  had  proceeded  out  of  the  spore,  but  is,  in  reality,  a tube  enveloping 
it.  It  has  been  observed  already  that  the  observers  who  maintain  that  these  refractive 
bodies  germinate,  base  their  opinions  on  different  grounds.  Their  figures  in  most 
cases  agree,  but  their  interpretations  differ. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  although  the  bacilli  found  in  the  decomposing  blood 
of  healthy  animals  do  produce  spores,  they  are  not  of  the  same  character  as  the  spores 
found  in  Bacillas  anthracis.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Cohn  states  that  the 
spores  in  the  latter  are  identical  in  appearance  and  run  through  the  same  develop- 
mental stages  as  the  spores  of  the  Bacillus  subtiUs  of  hay-solutions,  so  that  the  remarks 
which  I have  ventured  to  make  regarding  the  “ spores"  of  the  bacillus  of  ordinary  blood 
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apply  equally  to  bacillus  of  hay-infusions,  for  I have  been  unsuccessful  in  witnessing 
anything  like  the  germination-process  in  the  “ spores  ” of  the  latter  also.  Nor  were 
the  “spores”  which  formed  in  bacilli  associated  with  the  anthracoid-blood  of  the  horse, 
observed  to  germinate. 

With  regard  to  specific  distinctions  which  have  been  based  on  the  differences  of 
size  which  microphytes  of  this  character  present — specific  distinctions  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  still  further  advocated  in  the  future — it  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  bacilli  found  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  animals  which,  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  their  death,  had  been  perfectly  healthy,  manifest  considerable  latitude  in 
this  respect.  The  following  extracts  from  my  note-book  may  serve  as  illustrations  of 
this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish  a brief  epitome  of  the  changes  which  bacilli- 
filaments  undergo  under  very  slightly  varying  circumstances.  The  first  series  of 
extracts  will  refer  to  bacilli  of  a smaller  size  than  ordinarily  seen.  The  notes  run  as 
follows : — “ Killed  two  mice  yesterday  and  examined  one  of  them  to-day,  24  hours 
after  death.  The  red  blood-cells  from  blood  taken  from  the  heart  fairly  well  preserved. 
Numerous  short  bacilli  present — motionless.  The  spleen  also  crowded  with  similar 

bacilli.  They  appear  to  be  of  a smaller  size  than  are  usually  met  with,  the  segments 
averaging  only  2‘5/a  in  length  by  ‘8  to  1/a  in  breadth;  though,  in  many  of  the  rods, 
indications  of  segmentation  could  not  be  detected,  or  detected  only  in  parts  of  them. 
The  segments  became  more  evident  on  drying,  so  that  measurements  could  be  accurately 
made.  The  sketch  has  been  drawn  accurately  to  scale  (vide  Plate  XLI,  Fig.  6). 
A drop  of  aqueous  humor  was  placed  on  a cover-glass  and  a needle  dipped  into 
the  spleen,  and  then  applied  to  the  droplet  of  humor.  The  cover  was  inverted  and 
placed  on  a glass  slide,  hollowed  in  the  centre,  a little  olive  oil  having  been  placed 
along  the  rim  of  the  hollow  to  maintain  the  cover  in  its  position.  Another  specimen 
was  prepared  and  mounted  on  a slide  in  the  ordinary  way  (A.e.,  without  access  to  air 
except  along  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass),  and  both  were  set  aside  until  the  following 
day.” 

The  course  taken  by  the  latter  preparation  is  described  as  follows  : “ The  ‘ ordinary  ’ 
preparation  of  yesterday’s  note  was  found  to  have  altered  somewhat.  At  one  side  of 
the  slide  a number  of  bacterium  termo  had  developed,  forming  a whitish  rim ; along 
with  these  were  staves  of  the  same  character  as  described  yesterday,  but  considerably 
grown,  which  were  being  knocked  about  in  all  directions  by  the  bacteria.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  preparation  had  gone  on  to  ‘ spore  ’ formation,  as  figured  at  a,  Plate  XLI, 
Fig.  7.  In  others  the  filaments  and  joints  were  still  distinct  and  presented  a proto- 
plasmic aspect  (6).  Many  of  the  filaments  were  held  together  by  very  slender  cords, 
sometimes  as  if  by  one  corner  only,  probably  owing  to  a twisting  of  the  tube  ; at 
others  the  continuation  of  the  tube  was  distinct  (c).  [Compare  this  description  with  the 
figures  of  bacillus  anthracis  reproduced  from  Dr.  Cossar  Ewart’s  paper.  Figs.  43  and  44, 
page  575.]  Here  and  there  filaments  could  be  seen  in  a transition  stage,  a ‘spore’  having 
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formed  in  each  segment,  the  joint  being  still  faintly  visible,  but  the  plasma  disappeared 
except  at  one  or  two  parts — generally  the  end-segments  of  a thread  {d).  Commonly 
the  separated  segments  contained  two  ‘ spores,’  presumably  coinciding  with  the  original 
number  of  segments.  The  threads  are  wider  when  containing  ‘ spores  ’ than  previously. 
The  ‘ spores  ’ = 1 to  T4(U,  in  length,  by  '8  to  1/a  in  breadth.  The  space  allotted  to 
each  ‘spore’  in  a filament,  presumably  each  segment,  was  from  6 to  7/t  in  length,  so 
that  a filament  containing  two  ‘spores’  would  = 12  to  14/t,  and  three  ‘spores’  =18 
to  21/a,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  filament  manifestly  swells  out  in  all  directions.” 

The  third  day  ; “ Having  set  the  slide  in  moist  air  under  a bell-glass,  evaporation 
was  prevented.  Not  much  change  has  taken  place,  except  that  here  and  there  it  is 
seen  that  some  of  the  ‘ spores  ’ within  the  filaments  present  a longer  appearance,  and 
have  become  correspondingly  narrower.  In  some  a constriction  is  seen,  and  others  are 
completely  divided  and  form  two  minute  molecules  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  8).  In  some  instances 
the  molecules  had  become  separated.  [Compare  with  Dr.  Ewart's  figure  of  bacillus 
anthracis,  Fig.  44,  page  575.]  That  the  refringent  particles  were  in  reality  the  ‘ spores  ’ of 
the  previously  distinctly  seen  filaments  was  evident  from  the  circumstance  that,  although 
the  hyaline  tube  which  contained  them  was  extremely  translucent  and  only  with 
difficulty  brought  into  view,  still  it  w’as  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  retain  these 
refractive  molecules  in  a row ; any  movement  communicated  to  one  part  of  the  row 
was  seen  to  be  accompanied  by  movement  of  the  entire  series.  The  movements  were 
caused  by  the  constant  agitation  of  objects  in  the  field  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
bacterium  termod 

No  further  change  could  be  detected  in  the  “ spores.” 

The  foregoing  description,  though  applying  to  the  more  generally  observed  appear- 
ances w’hich  bacillus  growths  present,  is  by  no  means  the  only  course  taken  by  such 
organisms  when  transferred  to  nutritive  media  other  than  that  in  which  they  were 
developed,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  a matter  of  certainty,  at  starting,  what  particular 
course  will  be  followed  by  them.  In  illustration  of  this  and  also  of  the  fact  that, 
occasionally,  exceptionally  large  bacilli  are  to  be  found  predominating  in  the  blood 
(just  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to  exceptionally  small  ones),  the 
following  extract  from  my  note-book  may  be  instructive  : — “ A rat  which  had  been 
killed  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  was  dissected  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.  The  temperature  had  been  about  94°  F.  The  heart  was  carefully  taken 
out  and  a minute  quantity  of  blood  transferred,  on  the  tip  of  a scalpel,  to  a slide.  A 
small  quantity  of  a half  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  and  distilled  water  was  added,  in 
order  to  dilute  the  preparation,  and,  by  separating  the  corpuscles,  render  it  easy  to 
.see  any  foreign  matters  that  might  exist  in  the  serum.  There  were  numerous  motion- 
less bacilli  varying  from  4 to  20/a  in  length,  by  -8  to  1'4/a  in  width,  the  thicker  variety 
predominating  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  9).  The  majority  consisted  of  short  stiff  rods,  5'5/a  in 
length,  or  double  this  length ; in  the  latter  case  often  manifesting  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  bend  towards  the  centre.  There  were  also  a few  thicker  rods  than  these 

40 
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scattered  throughout  the  preparation.  An  hour  having  been  spent  in  the  examination 
of  this  slide,  it  became  apparent  that  the  bacilli  were  more  numerous  on  it  than  when 
the  examination  commenced.  It  was  then  set  aside  in  a moist  chamber. 

A similar  slide  was  prepared  consisting  of  just  a trace  of  the  blood  mixed  with  fresh 
aqueous  humor,  and  placed  in  the  same  chamber. 

On  the  following  morning  this  slide,  to  which  the  half  per  cent,  salt  solution  had 
been  added,  was  re-examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  filaments  had  grown  greatly  in 
length  and  somewhat  in  thickness  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  10) ; in  some  instances  the  filaments 
extended  across  the  field  of  the  microscope.  All  the  filaments  were  motionless  and 

almost  translucent,  quite  devoid  of  granularity,  and  it  was  only  in  some  places  that  a 

joint  could  be  distinguished.  No  refringent  molecule  appeared  in  any  of  these  long 
filaments,  but  there  were  some  short,  pale,  transparent  rods  rolling  about  in  the  pre- 
paration, and  in  these  glistening  bodies  were  found  (Plate  XLI,  Fig.  12).  Some  of  these 
rods,  or  segments,  were  8/a  long,  and  contained  a bright  blue  (as  seen  with  Hartnack’s 
No.  9 immersion  objective)  “ spore,”  2/a  in  length  by  1/6  in  width,  and  other  segments, 
about  the  same  length,  contained  two.  Mixed  with  these  were  short,  translucent  staves, 
with  a distinct  joint,  some  with  two  “ spores,”  separated  by  a partition,  and  others 
shorter  (4’5/6)  with  only  one.  By  the  next  day  the  filaments  were  broken  down  and 
the  preparation  consisted  chiefly  of  a multitude  of  active  Bacterium  termo. 

The  other  slide,  which  had  been  prepared  with  aqueous  humor,  was  likewise 

examined  on  the  following  day.  The  filaments  were  not  so  long  as  in  the  other 
preparation,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a decided  tendency  towards  cleavage  into  small 
cuboid  pellets  of  plasma  (Plate  XLI,  Pfig.  11,  a).  Some  of  the  filaments,  though  well 
preserved  at  one  end,  were  seen  to  be  undergoing  the  process  of  fission  at  the  other, 
each  fragment  being  equal  to  1 — 1‘2/6  in  its  longest  diameter.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
4 to  5/6-segments,  of  which  the  filaments  were  composed,  had  first  become  freed  from 
the  thread,  and  had,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  a “spore,”  undergone  fission  (Fig.  11,  b). 
In  other  cases  cleavage  of  this  kind  took  place  whilst  the  individual  segments 

maintained  their  linear  arrangement  (F'ig.  11,  c).  In  some  instances  it  seemed  as  if 
the  two  first  halves  of  the  originally  4 to  o/6-segments  had  each  become  elongated 
(and  correspondingly  thinner)  and  undergone  further  division,  thus  forming  four  more 
or  less  spherical  plastides  (Fig.  11,  d).  When  the  whole  filament  had  undergone  such 
a process  and  the  plastides  had  retained  their  linear  arrangement,  it  presented  the 
appearance  of  a rosary  chain  (Fig.  11,  e).  It  was  ascertained  that  four  of  the  plastides 
forming  a part  of  the  particular  chain  sketched  were  equal  to  the  length  of  one  of 
the  segments  of  the  original  filament,  viz.,  5/a. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  filaments  of  bacilli  may  disappear,  at  least,  in  two  ways  : 
(1)  by  giving  rise  to  minute  highly  refractive,  long-oval  molecules,  the  filaments  them- 
selves becoming  at  first  transparent,  and  then,  apparently,  disappearing  more  or  less 
completely ; and  (2)  by  undergoing  cleavage,  and  giving  rise  to  minute  plastides.  These 
may,  occasionally,  be  observed  to  present  a rosary-chain  arrangement,  but  usually  their 
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identification  becomes  impossible  owing  to  their  mixing  with  other  molecules  in  the 
field. 

I am  not  in  a position  to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  which  is  the  normal  course 
for  bacilli  to  take,  seeing  that  bacillus-filaments  may  re-develop  under  suitable  conditions 
from  material  derived  from  preparations  in  which  either  of  the  two  foregoing  processes 
has  been  observed  to  take  place.  Probably,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  both  processes 
occur  together ; at  least  it  is  seldom  that  filaments  will  give  rise  to  the  bright,  refractive 
molecules,  in  a highly  nutritious  fluid,  without  a contemporaneous  formation  of  plastides 
taking  place  at  some  part  of  the  preparation. 

G.— The  relation  of  the  Spirillum  of  Recurrent  Fever  to  other  known  Spirilla. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  no  sufficient  grounds  have  been  adduced 
for  accepting  the  doctrine  that  bacilli  ha\e  been  found  in  splenic  disease,  septicaemia  and 


Fig.  52  . . y diam. 

SpiviUmn  (^Spi rochcetc')  plicatilc. 
(After  Cohn.) 


Fig.  51  . , . . X GOO  diam. 

Spirillum  {Sjnroclicete)  Ohermeieri.  The  spirilla  among  blood-cells  * * in 
active  movement.  Those  marked  * sketched  a short  time  before  the 
cessation  of  the  fever.  (After  Weigert;  published  by  Cohn.) 

SO  forth,  which  differ,  not  only  in  any  material  respects,  but  in  any  respects  whatsoever, 
from  bacilli  which  may  be  found  under  certain  easily  induced  conditions,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  what  evidence  there  exists  to  show  that  the  other  member  of  the  schizomycetes 
group  found  in  recurrent  fever — Spirillum  Obermeieri  (Fig-  51) — differs  from  other 
spirilla  known  to  be  harmless. 

On  this  ]joint  also  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
to  so  marked  an  extent  as  with  respect  to  the  microphytes  which  have  just  been 
considered.  The  matter  is,  moreover,  made  somewhat  simpler  from  the  circumstance 
that  those  who  have  had  the  greatest  opportunities  for  personal  observation  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  observers  least  inclined  to  claim  for  this  spirillum  specific  character  in  the 
ordinary  botanical  sense  of  the  term. 

Since  the  period  of  its  discovery  in  the  blood  by  Obermeier  it  has  been  referred 
to  under  various  names  : Spirothrix,  Frotomycetum  recurrentis,  in  Lebert’s  article  on 
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recuiTent  fever  and  in  Ziemssen’s  “ Handbuch  ” of  Medicine  ; Spirillum  by  Erichsen, 
Litten,  Birch-Hirschfeld,  etc. ; Spirillum  tenue  by  Naunyn  ; and  Spirochcete  Obermeieri 
by  Cohn  (Fig.  51). 

The  last-named  observer,  and  the  only  one  with  an  extended  botanical  experience, 
gave  it  a specific  distinction  solely  on  physiological  grounds,  as,  after  careful  examination, 
he  was  unable  to  detect  any  difference,  either  of  size  or  in  character  of  movements, 
between  the  spirillum  of  recurrent  fever-blood  and  Spir  illum  {Spirochcete)  plicatile,  which 
had  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  in  water  many  years  ago.*  Cohn  himself  had  subsequently 
found  it  in  water,  and  cdso  in  the  mouth — in  the  mucous  surrounding  the  teeth.t  A 
figure  of  this  spirillum  by  Cohn  is  reproduced  for  convenience  of  comparison  J (Fig.  52). 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  late  Dr.  Obermeier  himself  had  recognised  the 
spirillum  in  the  mucous  from  the  mouth  of  recurrent  fever  patients,  possibly  having 
overlooked  the  circumstance  that  its  presence  in  this  fluid  was  not  an  abnormality. 
Manassein,§  who,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  favourable  opportunities  for  observation, 
expresses  himself  most  strongly  against  the  supposition  that  this  microphyte  is  anything 
more  than  an  epi-phenomenon  in  recurrent  fever.  Not  only  was  it  absent  from  the  blood 
in  certain  of  the  cases  of  fever  examined  by  himself  and  others,  but  spirilla  precisely 
similar  to  those  found  in  other  cases  were,  during  a period  of  some  months,  constantly 
present  in  the  secretion  which  flowed  on  press.ure  from  an  abscess  which  opened  into  the 
mouth  of  a fever-free  patient.  Billroth  also  states  that  similar  spirilla  were  found  in 
connection  with  caries  of  bone. 

Heydenreich,  who  probably  has  investigated  this  matter  as  carefully  as  any  observer, 
and  written  the  fullest  account  of  it  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  notwithstanding 
his  manifest  desire  to  claim  for  the  spirillum  a causative  relation  to  the  disease,  is, 
nevertheless,  compelled  to  own  that  sufficient  reason  has  not  been  shown  to  warrant 
its  being  described  as  specifically  different  from  the  spirillum  of  water  and  the  ordinary 
spirillum  of  the  mouth.  |1 

In  May  1877  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  cases  of  fever  in  Bombay  in  which 
Dr.  Vandyke  (Carter  had  demonstrated  the  existence  of  spirillar  organisms  in  the  blood. 
Dr.  Carter  has  recently  published  an  interesting  account  of  his  observations. II  These, 
as  far  as  the  abstract  of  the  paper  submitted  to  the  Pathological  Society  shows,  coincide 
closely  with  like  observations  in  Europe.  During  my  stay  in  Bombay  I had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  twenty-five  cases  of  the  disease,  and  observed  the  spirillum  in  five  of  these 

* Cohn’s  Beitrage  ; Band  I,  Heft  .S,  1875,  p.  197. 

t Ditto,  Band  I,  Heft  2,  1872,  p.  180.  ’ 

J Ehrenberg  suggested  that  tlie  term  Sjiirillum  should  be  restricted  to  such  of  the  Schizomycetes  as 
manifested  spiral  movements  without  flexibility,  and  for  those  of  the  group  which  were  distinctly  flexible 
he  proposed  the  term  Spirochwte.  As,  however,  dhe  distinction  is  merely  a matter  of  degree,  spirilla  also 
manifesting  a greater  or  less  amount  of  flexibility,  I have  adhered  to  Dujardin’s  classification.  Fomental  {Etude 
sue  les  Microzoaireg,  1874)  adojits  the  older  and  simpler  term  for  a like  reason. 

§ St.  Pcterghvrg.  medicin.  Woeliengchrift.  No.  18,  1876. 

II  Op.  cit.,  page  31. 

^ The  Lancet,  June  1878. 
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on  several  occasions.  It  could  not,  however,  be  said  that  the  other  subjective  symptoms 
in  these  cases  were  more  grave  than  in  other  cases  of  the  fever,  in  which  not  a trace  of 
the  spirilla  could  be  found. 

One  of  the  preparations  of  blood,  containing  these  organisms,  which  I was  able  to 
preserve,  is  a particularly  good  one,  and  as  it  was  obtained  by  exposing  the  fluid 
immediately  on  its  removal  to  the  fumes  of  a weak  solution  of  osmic  acid,  it  may  be 
considered  as  representing  the  spirilla  exactly  as  they  appeared  in  a perfectly  fresh  slide. 
The  fumes  of  this  acid,  as  has  been  stated  by  several  observers,  are  particularly  useful  in 
preserving  the  natural  appearance  of  these  microphytes,  as,  indeed,  of  blood-preparations 
generally.  Professor  Kay  Lankester,  when  recommending  its  use  to  English  observers, 
wrote  : “ It  is  sufficient  to  expose  a thin  tilm  of  blood  on  a glass  cover  to  the  vapour  arising 
from  a bottle  containing  a 2 per  cent,  solntion  of  osmic  acid,  dnring  three  minutes,  to 


Fig.  6.S  . . . . X 700  diam. 

Spirilla  in  the  blood  of  fever-i>atients  in  Boml)ay  : Traced  from  micro-photographs  taken  with  Ross’s  " immersion 
objective.  Some  of  the  longer  spirilla  in  the  wood-cut  are  in  the  micro-photographs  seen  to  consist  of  two 
fibrils  loosely  attached  at  the  ends.  This  peculiarity  cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  engraving.  Several  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  present  a stellate  appearance. 

ensure  its  complete  preservation.  Every  corpuscle  thus  becomes  ‘ set,’  as  it  were,  in  its 
living  form  ; there  is  no  coagulation,  no  shrinking,  no  dissolution  ; but  as  the  corpuscle 
was  at  the  moment  of  exposnre  to  the  vapour,  so  it  remains.  The  white  corpuscles  even 
exhibit  their  pseudopodial  processes  an-ested  in  the  act  of  movement.  It  is  as  though 
the  osmic  acid  bottle  contained  a Grorgon’s  head,  which  freezes  the  corpuscles,  as  they  face 
it,  into  stone.* 

I have  prepared  several  micro-photographs  of  this  slide  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  supply  facsimile  copies  of  some  of  them  with  this  paper.  I fear,  however,  that  it  will 
not  be  practicable  to  obtain  reproductions  of  the  negatives  by  any  of  the  permanent 
photographic  processes  practised  in  Europe  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  of  their  publication 
at  present.  I have  therefore  caused  tracings  of  some  of  the  leading  forms  to  be  made  and 
have  had  them  engraved  on  wood  f (Fig  53). 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science,  vol.  xi,  p.  370,  1871. 
t Two  of  these  micro-photographs  will  be  found  reproduced  in  Plate  XLIII. 
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In  the  last  number  of  Cohn’s  Beitrage  (Band  II,  Heft  3),  Dr.  Koch  has  supplied 
some  excellent  permanent  micro-photographs  of  the  spirilla  as  observed  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  spirilla  in  the  osmic  acid-preparation  which  I possess,  though  presenting  the  same 
general  characters  as  those  in  Dr.  Koch’s  photographs,  are  somewhat  thicker  than 
those  depicted  in  the  latter  ; whether  this  points  to  any  slight  difference  in  the  blood 
between  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  Bombay  last  year  and  the  fever  which  prevailed 
in  St.  Petersburg  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  this  much,  I think,  I may  venture  to 
state,  namely,  that  the  difference  between  the  spirilla  in  the  preparation  in  my  possession, 
and  those  received  from  St.  Petersburg,  as  photographed  by  Dr.  Koch,  or  the  spirilla 
sketched  by  Weigert  (Fig.  51),  is  as  great  as  the  difference  which  exists  between  the 
Spirilhim  Obermeieri  and  the  Spirillum  plicatile  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spirillum  of 
the  mouth  on  the  other.  As  has  already  been  seen,  these  differences  are  exceedingly 
trivial,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  slight  differences  may  exist  in  these  microphytes 
in  different  persons  during  the  same  epidemic,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
individual,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  preceding  pages  with  regard  to  the 
bacilli  in  the  blood. 

It  may  be  useful  to  say  a few  words,  in  passing,  regarding  the  fever  which  was 
so  prevalent  in  Bombay  during  a great  part  of  1877,  as  some  misapprehension 
appears  to  exist  as  to  its  exact  character.  What  is  described  as  recurrent  fever,  and 
sometimes  as  bilious  typhus  or  bilious  remittent  fever,  and  recurrent  typhus,  in 
Germany,  is  frequently  assumed  in  England  to  be  the  same  as  the  “ relapsing-famine 
fever,”  which  was  witnessed  some  years  ago  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Whether  in 
reality  the  latter  fever  was  or  was  not  the  direct  offspring  of  want  is  not  a matter 
calling  for  comment  here,  but  what  is  very  definitely  known  is  that  outbreaks  of 
recurrent  fever  in  various  parts  of  Kussia  and  Germany,  and  which  were  found  to  be 
associated  with  spirilla  in  the  blood,  have  occurred  in  districts  wholly  unassociated 
with  want  of  any  kind.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  outbreaks  occurred  in  districts  and 
during  periods  in  which  the  labouring  classes  were  exceptionally  well  off.  This  is  a 
point  concerning  which  no  doubt  whatever  can  exist.  With  regard  to  the  supposed 
connection  of  the  fever  in  Bombay  with  the  famine  which  prevailed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  I can  only  state  that,  so  far  as  I could  gather  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation  and  careful  inquiry,  no  sufficient  grounds  existed  to  warrant  any  such 
supposition  ; and  Surgeon-General  Hunter,  after  a most  careful  analysis  of  the  official 
records,  and  writing  from  personal  acquaintance  with  the  disease,  thus  sums  up  his 
report  on  this  particular  point:  “Any  distinct  causal  connection,  therefore,  between  the 
famine  and  the  fever  must  be  abandoned.”  * 

It  thus  follows  that  the  term  “ relapsing-famine  fever  ” is  not  applicable  to  the 
affection  hitherto  associated  with  spirilla  in  the  blood,  whether  in  Germany,  Kussia,  or 
Bombay. 


Indian  Mi'diral  Gntettr,  October  1st,  1877. 
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H.— The  probabilities  in  favour  of  the  Bacilli  and  Spirilla  of  the  Blood  being 
Epiphenomena . 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  microscopic  appearance  which 
these  organisms  sometimes  present  which  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  may  serve  as 
an  explanation  of  their  sudden  disappearance  from  the  blood  ; and  that  is  that  they 
may  present  a well-marked  beaded  or  rosary-chain  appearance  (Fig.  54).  This  feature 
I was  able  to  observe  on  one  occasion  only.  The  spirilla  of  the  ordinary  character 
were  plentiful  in  this  person’s  blood  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  on  which 
this  observation  was  made,  but  when  examined  on  the  following  morning  there  were 
only  linked  or  rosary-chain  spirilla  in  his  blood.  They  were  not  very  numerous  and 
their  movements  were  not  of  that  rushing  character  ordinarily  observed,  but  conveyed 
the  impression  of  tumbling  across  the  field. 

The  inference  which  such  an  observation  appears  to  warrant  is,  that  when  the 
blood  acquires  a certain  as  yet  undetermined  condition  it  becomes  unadapted  to  the 
existence  of  spirilla,  and  that  the  fibrils  therenpon  undergo  segmentation,  after  the 
manner  of  other  schizomycetes  [compare  with  Fig.  11, 
Plate  XLI],  and  the  separated  plastides  become  diffused 
throughout  the  circulation  ; possibly  they  then  gradually 
disappear  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  other 
plastides  (minute  bacteria,  etc.)  disappear  very  rapidly 
after  being  injected  into  the  circulation.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  more  probable  than  that  they  continue  in 
the  circulation  until  the  blood  re-acquires  the  state 
suitable  to  their  growth  into  fibrils,  seeing  that  the 
time  for  their  return  is  so  uncertain — it  may  be  two 
days,  may  be  six  days  or  a fortnight  even,  and  perhaps 
they  may  not  return  at  all.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  their  exist- 
ence as  spirilla  is  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Heydenreich  suggests  that  their  disappearance  is  due  to  the  elevated  temperature 
of  the  blood  at  the  height  of  a paroxysm.  If  that  were  the  case,  they  ought  to 
become  more  numerous  with  the  fall  of  temperature  after  death,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  they  disappear  exceedingly  rapidly  when  life  becomes  extinct,  in  this  re,spect 
offering  a marked  contrast  to  other  members  of  the  cleft-fungi  group— bacteria  and 
bacilli. 

The  fact  of  their  total  disappearance  immediately  after  death,  or  probably  even 
before  death  actually  takes  place,  is  very  signiticant  as  showing  the  extremely  close 
relation  which  exists  between  them  and  the  blood  in  livhig  tissues,  seeing  that  when 
the  blood  is  removed  from  the  body  the  spirilla  will,  under  favouralfle  conditions, 
retain  their  power  of  locomotion  for  several  hours  or  days.  What  these  subtle  changes 
of  the  blood  during  fever-processes  may  be,  chemistry  and  physiology  have  not  yet 
revealed;  we  can  therefore  only  judge  of  them  by  the  changes  of  the  temperature. 


Fig.  54. — Beaded  or  rosary-chain  ap- 
pearance assumed  by  the  spirilla 
found  in  the  blood  of  a fever 
patient  at  Bombay  (sketched  as 
seen  by  Hartnack’s  immersion 
objective  No.  9.  ocidar  4). 
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etc.,  of  the  patient ; and,  in  the  particular  condition  under  consideration  hy  the 
occasional  appearance  and  re-appearance  of  spirilla,  whose  presence  is  manifestly 
dependent  on  antecedent  changes.  That  the  temperature  commences  to  rise  and  that 
other  subjective  symptoms  are  manifested  before  the  appearance  of  spirilla,  testifies  to 
this,  for  it  cannot  be  that  they  can  exert  an  influence  before  they  are  themselves 
existent. 

Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  at  the  discussion  on  the  germ-thnory  of  disease  at  the 
Pathological  Society,*  put  this  matter  very  clearly  when  he  said,  “ The  fact  that  in 
relapsing  fever  and  sheep-pox  distinct  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in  no  way 
proves  any  causal  relationship  between  these  diseases  and  the  bacteria,  and  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  form  taken  by  many  minute  growths 
depends  not  upon  the  germ,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  grows. 
Indeed,  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  spirilla  of  relapsing  fever  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  view,  for  they  are  present  in  the  blood  during  the  first 
paroxysm,  but  disappear  before  the  crisis ; are  absent  during  the  intermission,  but 
return  with  the  relapse  of  fever,  and  again  disappear  before  the  crisis.  It  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  their  appearance  and  annihilation  twice  over,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  soil  was  suitalfie  for  their  development  during  the  febrile  process, 
and  unsuitable  when  the  febrile  process  was  complete.”  The  remarks  which  Dr.  Bastian 
made  in  opening  the  same  discussion  on  his  very  interesting  observation  as  to  the 
presence  of  bacteria  in  the  fluid  of  a blister-bleb  of  a febrile  patient  so  long  as  the 
bleb  remained  intact  for  forty-eight  hours,  whereas  in  the  fluid  of  a blister  from  a 
healthy  person  no  such  appearances  would  be  seen,  point  in  the  same  direction. 

A like  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at  regarding  the  bacilli  in  malignant  pustule, 
septicaemia,  and  the  so  called  “ typhoid  fever  ” in  the  pig,  horse,  and  other  animals. 
With  regard  to  the  microphytes,  just  named,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  they 
are  never  to  be  detected  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  but  only  at  a brief 
period  before  and  after  a fatal  termination.  To  my  knowledge  they  have  never  been 
found  in  the  blood  of  animals  which  have  subsequently  recovered ; they  have  always 
been  recognised  only  as  one  of  the  concomitants  of  impending  dissolution.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  case  so  far  as  the  two  diseases  first  cited  are  concerned,  and  judging 
from  what  is  known  regarding  them,  I presume  that  the  development  of  such 
organisms  in  the  blood  of  the  inoculated  pigs  was  not  one  of  the  symptoms  which 
Dr.  Klein  had  observed  as  indicative  that  the  bacilli  which  had  been  introduced 
into  the  system  of  the  animals  had  induced  the  disease.  Should  this  inference  prove 
to  be  correct,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  so  emphatic  an 
opinion  could  have  been  expressed  as  to  their  specific  action.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Leisering  in  his  account  of  like  organisms,  in  apparently  the  same  disease  of  the  pig 
(as  already  mentioned),  had  found  them  in  any  but  fatal  cases. 


The  Laneei  and  Ji'^itixh  Medical  Jirntnal,  April  1875. 
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I.— The  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  showing  that  the  virulence  of  Septinous 
Substances  is  not  dependent  on  vegetable  life. 

Seeing  that  so  much  evidence  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  these  organisms, 
whether  bacilli  or  spirilla,  are  but  epi-phenomena,  tha  specific  change  in  the  fi/aids  of 
the  body  having  taken  place  before  the  slightest  indication  of  their  presence  can  he 
detected.,  the  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is : whether  sufficient  evidence 
exists  to  show  that  inoculations  can  be  effected  with  like  material  in  the  absence  of 
such  living  organisms.  The  reply  to  this  question,  so  far  as  anthracoid  and  cognate 
diseases  are  concerned,  is  distinctly  iir  the  affirmative ; but,  with  regard  to  recurrent 
fever,  it  cannot  be  as  yet  definitely  stated  that  the  malady  is  inoculable,  so  that  for 
the  present  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

When  Brauell  published  his  paper  in  Virchow’s  Archiv  in  1858  detailing  his 
experiments  to  prove  that  splenic-fever  was  an  inoculable  disease,  he  farther  stated 
the  opinion  that  the  organisms  found  in  the  blood  could  not  be  the  carriers  of  the 
virus,  seeing  that  blood  not  containing  bacilli  had  been  found  to  generate  the  disease. 
Bouley  has  arrived  at  a similar  conclusion,  and  Bollinger,  who  has  repeated  Brauell’s 
and  Bouley’s  experiments,  has  also  shown  that  the  disease  may  exist  without  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  blood,  that  such  blood  will  induce  the  disease  in  other 
animals,  and  that  even  under  such  circumstances  organisms  may  develop  in  the  blood 
of  the  inoculated  animal,  and  be  detected  during  life,  as  well  as  after  death.* 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  with  regard  to  septicaemia,  and  the  allied 
disease-conditions  associated  with  the  presence  of  bacilli,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  referred  to.  M.  Colin,  for  example,  found  that  xooVoo  of  a drop  of  septicaemia- 
blood  would  kill  a rabbit  in  36  hours  when  inoculated  by  means  of  a lancet ; that 
the  virulent  property  existed  before  the  appearance  of  rod-bacteria ; and  that  the 
pernicious  character  of  the  fluid  became  evident  contemporaneously  with  the  advent  of 
very  minute  spherical  bodies,  the  consequences,  as  Colin  believes,  of  the  altered  character 
of  the  blood. t 

It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the  poisonous  properties  of  septinous 
blood  and  of  other  decomposing  animal  solutions  gradually  disappear  towards  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  a fact  which  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  doctrine  that  the  poison 
resides  in  the  apparently  almost  imperishable  “ spores  ” of  the  bacilli  which  existed  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  decomposition.  A like  feature  characterises  the  virus  of  splenic 
disease,  of  small-pox,  and  of  syphilis.  Hiller,^  in  summarising  the  results  of  filtration 
of  septinous  fluids,  writes  that  the  most  decisive  experiments  have  demonstrated  that 
after  filtration  through  finely  porous  material,  such  as  charcoal,  porous  earthenware, 
compressed  wadding,  etc.,  until  the  fluids  have  been  shown  to  be  absolutely  free  from 

* O.  Bollinger:  “ Zur  pathologic  des  MiMirandes  : ” IMiinchen,  1872.  Quoted  in  Schmidt’s  Jahrbiicher, 
Bd.  16(>,  p.  20.5  ; 1875. 

t “Nouvelles  rccherches  sur  Taction  des  matieres  putrides  et  sur  la  septic6mie.”  Bulletin  di-  VAcadvinie. 
October  1872  ; cite<l  by  Bireh-Hirschfeld,  1.  c.,  page  171. 

J “ Ueber  putrides  Gift,”  Ccntralhlatt  fiir  Chirurgie,  Xos.  10,  11,  and  12,  1876. 
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visible  molecules  of  every  description,  they  are,  nevertheless,  still  competent  to  induce 
all  the  symptoms  which  characterised  their  action  before  such  filtration.  These  results, 
Hiller  says,  were  arrived  at  by  Panum,  Bergmann,  Weidenbaum,  Wolff,  Kiissner,  and 
others. 

To  the  first  named  of  these  observers  belongs  the  merit  of  having  contributed 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  observations  which  have  been,  hitherto, 
recorded  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  poison  existing  in  certain  solutions 
of  decomposing  animal  matter.  Panum’s  researches  were  published  so  far  back  as 
1855,  but  having  originally  appeared  in  Danish  they  had  for  several  years  been  to  a 
great  extent  overlooked.  They  were  brought  more  prominently  into  notice  on  their 
publication  in  1874  in  Virchow’s  Archiv.  In  1875  * Dr.  Cunningham  and  myself 
drew  attention  to  these  experiments,  as  we  had  found  that  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  us,  with  a like  object,  based  on  a series  of  experiments  which  included  the 
inoculation  and  dissection  of  about  170  dogs,  were,  in  so  far  as  they  were  comparable, 
almost  in  complete  accord  with  those  which  had  been  obtained  by  this  distinguished 
experimentalist. 

Panum  found  that  the  coagulum  produced  by  boiling  a septinous  fluid  was  more 
virulent  than  the  fluid  itself.  The  principal  facts  demonstrated  by  him  may  be  thus 
summarised : — 

(1)  — That  the  perfectly  clear  fluid  which  may  be  obtained  by  filtering  solutions  of 

putrefying  animal  substances  through  several  layers  of  filtering  paper 
would  induce  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  same  kind  as  the  un- 
tiltered  material. 

(2)  — That  boiling  such  a fluid  for  even  11  hours  would  not  materially  impair  its 

toxic  properties. 

(3)  — That  although  an  alcoholic  extract  of  such  a fluid  proved  to  be  inert, 

the  virulent  action  of  a watery  extract  of  the  same  fluid  was  very 

intense. 

Panum  therefore  concludes  that  a fluid  which  can  retain  its  specific  property  after 
being  filtered,  boiled,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  digested  in  cold  and  in 
boiling  alcohol,  then  re-dissolved  and  again  filtered,  cannot  owe  this  property  to  living 
organisms  of  any  kind. 

In  1865  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  showed  that  the  sero-sanguineous  fluid  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  a person  suffering  from  pyaemia  would  communicate  fatal 
disease  from  one  animal  to  another  in  a direct  series,  and  that  the  poison  (de- 
signated “ septine  ”)  which  effected  this  could  be  made  to  combine  with  acids  so  as 

to  form  salts  which  retained  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  original  substance.f  A 

few  years  later  (1868),  Bergmann  succeeded  in  obtaining  apparently  a similar  sub- 

* “ Cholera  : Microscopical  and  Physiological  Researches,”  Series  II..  p.  142  of  this  vol. 
t The  Lancet,  April  3rd,  1876,  p.  490. 
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stance  and  named  it  Sepsin.*  This  poison  induced  symptoms  of  a like  character  to 
what  are  induced  by  putrefying  solutions,  and  was  frequently  even  more  fatal,  in 
very  small  doses.  Still  it  appears  not  to  reproduce  symptoms  exactly  similar  to  the 
original  material,  in  this  respect  dilfering  slightly  from  Panum's  “putrid  extract,”  which 
reproduces  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  without  any  modification  what- 
ever. 

To  Pasteur  and  his  adherents,  who  ascribe  what  may  be  almost  termed  super- 
natural powers  of  resistance  to  the  “ resting  spores  ” of  anthracoid  and  other  diseases, 
the  facts  adduced  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  can  carry  but  little  weight.  But 
another  series  of  phenomena  have  been  recorded  which  point  in  the  same  direction. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  living  tissues  of  the  body  will  under  certain  conditions, 
when  irritated  by  means  of  purely  chemical  irritants,  — such,  for  example,  as  a strong  solu- 
tion of  iodine  or  liquor  ammonia, — secrete  a fluid  which,  when  transferred  from  animal 
to  animal,  proves  not  one  whit  less  virulent  in  its  properties  than  an  exudation  which  has 
resulted  primarily  from  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  material  which  has  swarmed 
with  bacilli.  Observations  to  this  effect  have  been  published  by  many  observers,  and  Dr. 
Cunningham  and  myself  have  placed  on  record  that  we  found  a large  number  of  bacteria 
in  the  blood  of  a dog  which  had  died  as  a result  of  such  chemical  irritants.  These 

bacteria  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  death,  nor,  most  assuredly,  could  they  have 

derived  their  origin  from  the  liquid  ammonia  which  had  been  resorted  to  to  excite  the 
inflammatory  process. 

It  would  seem  from  these  results  that  the  living  tissue  elements  of  the  body  itself 

play  a much  more  important  part  in  the  elaboration  of  septinous  and  allied  poisons, 

than  what  has  been  of  late  ordinarily  ascribed  to  them. 

Such,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  are  the  main  facts  which  have 
been  recorded  with  regard  to  the  microphytes  of  the  blood  in  health,  and  in  diseased 
conditions. 


II.  THE  PROTOZOA  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

The  organisms  which  have  been  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper,  as  is  well 
known,  were,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  considered  to  be  more  allied  to  animals 
than  plants,  and  were  consequently  classified  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Hackel  even  now  places  them  in  his  intermediate  kingdom,  the  and  for  a 

considerable  time  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  fermentation 
by  the  agency  of  living  cells,  vihrionic  fermentation,  of  various  kinds,  was  supposed 
to  be  effected  by  animal  life — the  animalcule,  during  the  respiratory  process,  depriv- 
ing the  solutions  in  which  they  were  found  of  the  oxygen  which  they  contained,  and 
thus  starting  a series  of  complicated  changes.  It  has,  however,  been  for  some  time  con- 

* < 'cntralhl . /.  d.  imdirin.  WiKsen.^ch.  ISfiS,  p.  497  : cited  by  Dr.  Arnold  Hiller,  op.  cit. 
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ceded  that  the  schizomycetes  are  more  akin  to  plants  than  to  animals,  and  the  advocates 
of  the  vital  theory  of  fermentation  have  adopted  this  view  and  demonstrated  to  very 
general  satisfaction  that  a like  explanation  still  suflBces  to  account  for  initiating 
the  changes  in  question.  So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  view  is  no  longer  held  that 

animalcules  are  competent  to  start  fermentative  processes,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stance that  microzoa,  tolerably  high  in  the  scale  of  beings,  are  very  ordinary  accompani- 
ments of  microphytes  in  solutions  undergoing  active  changes  of  this  character.  They  are 
not,  however,  such  constant  accompaniments  as  fungi,  nor  are  they  recognised  so  early 
in  solutions  of  this  nature — a more  or  less  distinctly  marked  interval  being  observed 
between  the  occurrence  of  manifest  chemical  change  in  them  and  the  appearance  of 
protozoa.  With  regard  to  protophytes,  however,  very  often  no  such  interval  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated,  and  it  has  been  consequently  concluded  that  no  such  interval 
occurs — that  fermentation  of  suitable  fluids  and  the  advent  of  fungi  are  essentially 
synchronous. 


A.— Flagellated  Organisms  in  the  Blood  of  healthy  Rats. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  a former  chapter  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
M.  Pasteur's  creed  was  cited, — namely,  that  neither  microscopic  organisms  nor  their 
germs  were  ever  found  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  health.  Doubtless  our  conception 
of  what  implies  good  health  may  differ,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  the  health  of  an 
animal,  and  not  of  a person,  that  may  be  the  subject  of  debate.  If  it  be  maintained 
that  an  animal  affected  with  either  epiphytes  or  entophytes,  with  epizoa  or  entozoa, 
is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  then  there  can  be  but  few  perfectly  healthy 
animals.  The  organs  of  some  animals  are  almost  never  absolutely  free  from  parasites. 
It  would  nevertheless  be  scarcely  justifiable  to  pronounce  such  animals  as  diseased  in 
the  ordinary  sense. 

So  much  being  admitted,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  portion  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
doctrine  can  be  correct.  For  some  years  past  I have  taken  considerable  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it  in  a special  manner  in  May  last  year, 
by  my  having  been  directed  by  the  Government  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
spirillum  of  Bombay-fever,  already  referred  to.  Whilst  doing  this  I had  occasion  to 
examine  the  blood  of  a considerable  number  of  animals,  and  eventually  (July  1877) 
detected  organisms  in  the  blood  of  a rat  which,  at  first  sight,  I took  to  be  of  the  nature 
either  of  vibrions  or  spirilla.  The  blood  when  transferred  to  the  microscope  appeared 
to  quiver  with  life,  but  for  some  considerable  time  nothing  could  be  detected  to  account 
for  this  animated  condition,  as  the  blood  corpuscles  were  somewhat  closely  packed. 
On  diluting  the  blood  with  a half  per  cent,  solution  of  salt,  motile  filaments  could  be 
seen  rushing  through  the  serum,  and  tossing  the  blood  corpuscles  about  in  all  directions. 
Their  movements  were  of  a more  undulatory  character  than  are  the  movements  of 
spirilla,  and  the  filaments  were  thicker,  more  of  a vibrionic  aspect.  They  were  pale, 
Iransluccnt  beings,  without  any  trace  of  visible  structure  or  granularity;  but,  as  their 
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movements  wei'e  so  rapid,  exact  information  as  to  their  microscopical  characters  could 
not  be  ascertained  at  the  time-  The  slides  were  therefore  placed  under  a bell-glass 
until  these  should  diminish. 

On  the  following  morning  the  activity  of  the  filaments  was  much  less.  Their 
movements  were  more  restricted  and  more  undulatory  in  character,  and  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  having  become  somewhat  agglutinated,  had  apparently  squeezed  out  the 
organisms,  so  that  the  latter  occupied  the  serum-areas  of  the  preparations.  After 
watching  their  movements  for  some  time  under  a Hartnack's  Xo.  9 immersion  objective, 
it  was  observed  that  every  now  and  then  blood-corpuscles,  some  considerable  distance 
from  any  visible  motile  filament,  would  suddenly  quiver.  On  carefully  arranging  the 
light,  it  was  eventually  observed  that  this  movement  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
very  long  and  exceedingly  fine  flagellum,  apparently  a posterior  flagellum,  as  the 
organisms  seemed  generally  to  move  with  the  thicker  end  forwards — the  flagellum  being 
seen  following  it,  and  lashing  the  fluid  during  the  moment  it  remained  in  focus.  T have 
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Flagellated  organisms  in  the  blood  of  healthy  rats.  A few  red  blood-corpuscles  and  one  white 
corimscle  are  incluiled  in  the  figure. 

not  been  able  to  detect  any  flagellum  at  the  opposite  end.  The  greater  number  of  the 
figures  reproduced  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  55)  represent  these  organisms  as  they  are 
observed  a few  hours  after  the  blood  has  been  obtained,  when  their  movements  are 
not  so  rapid  and  the  flagellum  becomes  recognisable.  They  may  sometimes  be  kept 
alive  for  two  or  three  days,  but  generally  the  greater  portion  will  have  died  within 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ; and  not  only  have  died,  but  also  disappeared  from  view. 

When  very  carefully  watched,  the  plasma  constituting  the  thicker  portion  of  their 
substance  may  be  seen  suddenly  to  swell  out  at  certain  places — sometimes  so  as  to 
divide  the  “ body  ” into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  the  middle  figure ; at  other  times  two 
or  three  such  constrictions  and  dilatations  may  be  detected,  the  dilatations  being 
possibly  observable  only  on  one  side.  At  other  times  they  assume  an  arrow-shaped 
aspect,  as  shown  in  the  lowest  figure.  Occasionally  something  like  granularity  may 
be  observed  before  their  disappearance,  but  not  a trace  of  them  is  left  after  their 
disintegration  : it  seems  as  though  they  had  been  dissolved  in  the  serum  in  which 
they  were  found. 
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They  may  readily  be  preserved  by  spreading  out  a thin  layer  of  the  blood  containing 
them  over  a thin  covering  glass  and  inverting  it  over  a weak  solution  of  osmic  acid. 
The  preparation  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  presents  a dry,  glazed  appearance, 
and  may  be  thus  mounted  in  the  dried  condition  or  in  a saturated  solution  of  acetate 
of  potash.  I have,  however,  never  been  able  to  detect  the  flagellum  in  such  a preparation  ; 
apparently  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  forming  the  flagellum  and  that  of  the 
serum  approximates  so  closely  that  the  last  can  only  be  detected  when  creating  a current 
by  its  movements.  The  “ body  ” remains  nearly  as  translucent  after  the  action  of  the 
osmic  acid-fumes  as  it  was  in  the  living  condition,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  protozoa 
in  such  a preparation  may  readily  be  overlooked  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  movements 
to  direct  attention  to  them. 

When,  however,  a preparation  of  blood  of  this  kind  is  dried  in  the  manner  ordi- 
narily suggested  for  preserving  specimens  of  blood,  and  especially  if  a little  of  a weak 
solution  of  aniline-blue  be  afterwards  poured  over  the  dried  slide,  the  body  of  the 
protozoon  will  present  a very  different  appearance.  It  will  be  found  to  have  contracted 
irregularly,  and  to  manifest  a somewhat  granular  and  shreddy  apjjearance,  suggestive  of 
a coagulated,  flbro-albuminous  substance.  The  “ body  ” portion  becomes  flattened  to- 
wards its  middle  to  double  its  original  width,  and  both  ends  become  almost  acutely 
pointed.  The  flagellum  part  is  only  visible  for  about  half  its  true  length,  and  this 
portion  of  it  appears  to  consist  of  the  same  substance  as  the  body.  Possibly  the  now 
invisible  portion  of  the  flagellum  may  consist  of  a substance  slightly  different  from  that 
of  the  body;  or  may  have  been  retracted  during  the  drying.  I have  made  micro-photo- 
graphs of  slides  prepared  in  both  ways,  hoping  that  possibly  an  image  of  the  entire 
lash  might  thus  be  obtained,  even  though  the  eye  could  not  distinguish  any,  but  have 
not  succeeded,  notwithstanding  that  the  rays  of  light  were  caused  to  pass  through 
glass  of  various  colours.*  The  logwood  solution  recommended  by  Koch  for  this  purpose 
also  failed  in  my  hands. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  accurate  measurements  of  these  organisms  during  the 
period  of  activity,  nor  of  the  lash  at  any  time,  seeing  that  the  latter  becomes  for  the 
most  part  invisible  in  preserved  preparations.  The  body  portion,  however,  may  readily 
be  measured  after  they  have  been  killed  by  means  of  osmic  acid.  The  width  of  the 
anterior  half,  or  body  portion,  averages  ‘8  to  l/i.,  or  precisely  that  of  ordinary  blood- 
bacilli,  and  its  length  from  20  to  30,a,  or  an  average  of  25//..  The  flagellum,  so  much 
of  it  as  is  visible,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  length,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the 
organism  equals  about  50/x,  or  about  The  lash,  however,  may  be  considerably 

longer  than  this,  as  the  slope  from  the  body  portion  is  very  gradual,  and  when  the  eye 
follows  it  to  the  bounds  of  visibility  an  impression  is  conveyed  that  there  may  be  still 
more  of  it,  beyond  the  power  of  either  Boss’s  or  Powell  and  Lealand’s  ,V  to  reveal. 

They  are  not  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  re-agents ; a weak  solution  of 

* Facsimiles  of  two  of  these  micro-photographs  will  be  found  in  Plate  XLIIH 
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ammonia  did  not  affect  them  for  some  time,  but  a stronger  solution  of  potash  affected 
such  of  them  as  it  came  into  contact  with  at  once : others  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
continued  to  exhibit  movements  for  several  hours ; probably  they  had  not  been  touched 
by  the  potash.  A weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  acetate  of  potash  and 
camphor  water  (as  used  for  preserving  preparations)  did  not  seem  to  affect  them  ma- 
terially, seeing  that  they  maintained  their  activity  in  such  a solution  for  eight  hours. 
They  retain  their  vitality  longer  in  a weak  salt-solution  than  in  pure  distilled  water. 
A cover-glass  with  an  aqueous  solution  containing  them  was  inverted  over  a bottle  of 
chloroform  for  several  minutes,  but  the  movements  of  the  organisms  were  unaffected  ; 
if,  however,  a drop  of  blood  containing  them  be  similarly  placed  over  chloroform  they 
disappear,  probably  owing  to  the  action  of  the  chloroform-vapour  on  the  blood  itself. 

A drop  of  the  blood  was  placed  on  a slide  arranged  for  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity to  microscopic  preparations,  and  it  was  found  that  an  interrupted  current  of 
such  a strength  as  could  not  be  comfortably  borne  by  an  individual  was  tolerated  by 
these  beings  for  several  consecutive  hours.  The  only  difference  appreciable  between  a 
preparation  thus  dealt  with  and  one  not  so  treated  was,  that  the  movements  ceased 
a few  hours  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  possibly  owing  to  the  chemical 
change  induced  in  the  blood  itself  by  the  current. 

I have  examined  the  blood  of  a great  number  of  rats  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  proportion  of  them  contains  these  organisms  in  their  blood,  and  find 
that  of  those  specially  examined  for  this  purpose  their  existence  w’as  demonstrated  in 
29  per  cent.  Sometimes,  however,  the  numbers  detected  were  very  few,  not  more 
than  one  or  two  in  a slide,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  they  were  very 
numerous,  every  slide  containing  several  hundreds. 

Being  anxious  to  ascertain  precisely  the  species  of  rats  in  w'hich  these  organisms 
were  found,  I consulted  an  accomplished  naturalist.  Dr.  John  Anderson,  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  Museum,  and  he  was  so  good  as  to  identify  the  specimens  for  me  from 
time  to  time.  The  result  has  been  that  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  these 
organisms  may  be  found  in  two  species,  viz.^  Mus  decumanus  and  Mus  rufescens. 

It  would  appear  that  they  are  not  found  in  mice.  I have  examined  the  blood  of 
a large  number,  but  never  detected  any  organisms  of  the  kind  ; nor  have  I seen  them 
in  any  animals  other  than  rats. 

It  is  possible  that  these  minute  organisms  ought  to  have  been  described  in  the 
part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  the  description  of  microphytes,  as  they  present  many 
features  in  common  with  motile  organisms  undoubtedly  of  vegetable  origin ; on  the 
other  hand,  taken  as  a whole  they  appear  to  approach  more  closely  to  the  forms  of 
life  usually  classified  as  protozoa ; such,  for  example,  as  several  of  the  species  of 
Dujardin’s  genus  Gercomonas.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  many  believe  that 
these  organisms  are  zoospores  and  not  animalcules. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a description  of  these  hsematozoa  which  I can  find  is  in 
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a recent  loaper  by  Biitschli,"  in  which  he  refers  to  a flagellated  parasite  which  he  has 
often  observed  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  a free  nematode  (Trilobus  gracilis).  He 
refrains  from  giving  it  a name  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  with  regard  to 
organisms  of  this  kind.  He  generally  found  them  in  large  numbers,  often  forming 
stellate  colonies  owing  to  their  being  attached  by  their  non-flagellated-ends.  They 
readily  became  detached  and  then  presented  a somewhat  spindle-shaped  body,  about 
11 /A  in  length  and  with  a somewhat  thick  flagellum  about  double  this  length,  so  that 
the  total  length  of  the  protozoon  would  be  33/a,  something  more  than  half  of  the 
length  of  the  flagellated  organism  found  in  the  rat’s  blood.  Near  the  base  of  the  fla- 
gellum of  Biitschli’s  protozoon  a contractile  vacuole  could  be  distinguished,  but  I have 
not  been  able  to  detect  any  such  vacuole  in  these  rat-hsematozoa . 

Seeing  that  the  blood  of  such  a large  proportion  of  rats  contain  these  organisms, 
I can  hardly  suppose  that  their  existence  has  hitherto  escaped  notice,  unless  it  be  that 
rats  in  Europe  do  not  harbour  like  parasites.  Davainef  in  the  recent  edition  of  his 
work  makes  mention  that  M.  Chaussat  had  found  minute  nematodes  in  the  blood  of  a 
black  rat  (^Mus  rattus),  but  I have  not  seen  any  nematode  in  the  blood  of  rats  in  this 
country.  In  the  tissues,  bladder,  etc.,  of  rats  such  parasites  are  very  common,  but 
their  description  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  flagellated  haematozoa  of  rats  which  I have  seen  de- 
scribed is  to  be  found  in  a foot-note  in  Dr.  Bastian’s  “ Beginnings  of  Life,"’  J where  it 
is  stated  that  Dr.  Gros  had  seen  minute  worms  (vermicules)  in  the  blood  of  a field- 
mouse  (gmdot)  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  present  an  animated 
appearance;  and  that  the  blood  of  the  mole  was  often  found  to  he  in  a similar  con- 
dition. They  were  so  small  as  to  be  barely  visible  under  a power  magnifying  400 
diameters.  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  minute  description  of  these  vermicules, 
but  I anticipate  that  it  will  be  found  that  they  closely  resemble  the  flagellated  protozoa 
found  in  the  blood  of  Indian  rats. 

With  regard  to  the  health  of  the  rats  in  which  these  flagellated  organisms  were 
detected,  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  they  were  less  healthy  than 
others  not  so  affected,  and  I have  repeatedly  kept  rats  for  a considerable  time  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  any  special  symptoms  would  be  manifested  suggestive  of 
the  existence  of  such  organisms  in  the  circulation.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  rats  cauglit  in  a particular  room  would  be  affected, 
whereas  the  blood  of  rats  in  another  part  of  fhe  building  would  not  contain  them. 
The  servants  had  ultimately  come  to  recognise  this,  as,  whenever  they  learnt  that  a 
particular  rat’s  blood  contained  the  desired  organisms,  they  diligently  endea  voured  to 
secure  the  rest  of  the  family. 

When  it  is  considered  that  thousands  of  active  beings  of  this  character  can  exist 

* “ Beitrage  ziir  kenntniss  dcr  Flagellaten  imd  einiger  verwandten  Organismon  ZHtuchr.  fiir  wissenxcli, 
Zoolof/ie.  Band  XXX,  Heft.  2,  Taf.  XI,  Fig.  !l,  .Tan.  1878. 

t Traits  des  Bntozoaires,  Edit.  TI,  pp.  11,  957  : 1877.  Lcnekart’s  “ Parasiten,”  yol.  ii,  p.  636. 

X Vol.  ii,  p.  338  : 1872. 
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in  the  blood  without  in  any  appreciable  manner  affecting  the  health  of  their  host,  and 
when  it  is  further  considered  that  these  organisms  must  consume  at  least  as  much,  if 
not  far  more,  oxygen  than  bacteria,  bacilli  and  spirilli,  it  becomes  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  comes  about  that  to  a like  action  on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  ascribed 
the  asphyxia  and  the  other  morbid  conditions  which  characterise  death  from  splenic 
disease  and  allied  affections.* 


B.— Protozoa  in  the  Blood  of  healthy  Frogs,  Deer,  etc. 

Scarcely  higher  in  the  developmental  scale  is  the  protozoon  described  by  Professor 
Eay  Lankester  as  being  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs. f These  organisms  were  at  first 

taken  by  this  distinguished  observer  to  be  exceptionally  active  white  blood-corpuscles, 
as  they  are  but  very  little  smaller  than  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  frog’s  blood.  Owing 
to  the  protozoon’s  great  activity  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  nature  of 
its  locomotive  organs  until  it  had  been  killed  by  acetic  acid  vapour.  It  was  seen  to  be  a 
pyriform  sac,  coarsely  striated,  and  containing  a pale,  clear  nucleus.  One  portion  of  the 
sac  is  spread  out  into  a broad  thin  membrane,  which  at  one  end  produced  a flagellum  ; 
the  former  undulates  in  a series  of  waves,  which, 
with  the  action  of  the  flagellum,  “ tend  to  urge  the 
animal  in  a wide  circle  ” (Fig.  56,  a). 

Numerous  oblong  bodies  (Fig.  56,  5)  were  also 
noticed  in  the  blood  of  one  frog  attached  in  many 
cases  to  the  end  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  These, 
it  is  considered,  judging  from  their  being  associated 
with  the  parasite,  may  he  genetically  connected 

with  it.  Fig.  5(i. — «,  Undulina  ranarum  ; Minute 

Professor  Lankester  considers  it  -improbable  that  oblon g bodies  associated  with  it. 

this  hgematozoon  has  not  been  previously  seen  and  (Magnified  by  Hartnack’s  No.  X 

. , P objective.  Original  figure  reduced  to 

described.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a mouthless  in-  si^e ; After  Lankester.) 

fusorian  closely  allied  to  the  Opalinidai,  but  posses- 

ing  no  cilia,  the  latter  being  replaced  by  an  undulating  membrane  and  a flagellum 
It  is  therefore  believed  to  represent  the  type  of  a new  group  of  infusoria,  and  is 
named  Unchdina  rancvrum. 


* M.  Toussaint  commences  a recent  paper,  submitted  to  the  French  Acailemy,  with  these  words  : “ Les 
experiences  entrepri.ses  dans  ces  derniers  temps  ont  demontre  que  la  bacteridic  est  la  cause  du  charbon,  ‘ I.a 
bacteridie  provoque  I’asphyxie  en  enlevant  aux  globules  I’oxygene  necessaire  a I’hematose  ; ’ telle  est  la  con- 
clusion des  experiences  de  MM.  Pasteur  et  Joubert.  Telle  Ctait  aussi  I’explication  que  j’avais  cru  devoir  de- 
duire  des  faits  contenus  dans  la  Note  que  M.  Bouley  avait  bien  voulu  presenter  en  mon  nom  a I’Acad^mie 
le  14  aofit  dernier." — Comptea  Btnulm,  t.  l.xxxv,  p.  1076  ; Dec.  3,  1877. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Virchow  is  unable  to  accept  such  a doctrine  as  is  referred  to  by  M. 
Toussaint.  In  some  experiments  conducted  with  charbon-material  liy  this  celebrated  pathologist  it  was  found 
(among  other  things)  that  the  proportion  of  bacteridia  present  in  the  blood  at  autopsies  bore  no  relation  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons  Virchow  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
special  morbid  material  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a chemical  poison.  Op.  cit.,  jjage  30. 
t QuaHcrly  Journal  of  Mioroscopical  Science,  vol.  xi,  p.  387  ; 1871. 
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Some  years  ago  Auguste  Rattig*  described  an  “amceboid”  organism  which  he  had 
found  in  the  blood  of  some  frogs.  Judging  from  the  description  and  figures,  it  is 
evidently  identical  with  Lankester’s  Undulina.  Lieberkiihnf  appears  to  have  described  a 
somewhat  similar  protozoon  in  the  frog’s  blood  under  the  designation  Amoeba  rotatcnda, 
and  which,  according  to  Waldeyer,f  was  named  Trypanosoma  sanguinis  by  Glruby. 

In  the  same  paper  Rattig  describes  another  haematozoon,  which  he  had  often  seen 
in  the  capillary  vessels  whilst  examining  the  frog’s  mesentery  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June  ; they  were  of  elliptical  form  and  of  granular  aspect,  with  a length  equal 
to  the  long  diameter  of  about  1^  of  a frog’s  red  blood-corpuscles.  Channels  with  csecal 
terminations  could  be  distinguished  in  them  ; these,  however,  disappear  in  the  course 
of  a few  hours,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  animalculae  becomes  completely  changed 
(Fig.  57,  a,  h).  They  moved  rapidly  in  the  serum,  propelled  by  means  of  cilia  placed 
along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  and  it  was  observed  that  they  could  travel  in  both 
directions  of  the  blood-current.  It  would  appear  that  these  organisms  were  only  found 
in  frogs  obtained  from  certain  localities.  Occasionally  specimens  were  observed  which 


Fig.  57. — a,  h,  c.  Changes  undergone  by  a protozoon  found  in  the  blood  of  frogs  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours ; Magnified  500  diameter.s.  (After  Rattig.) 

manifested  a distinctly  striated  appearance,  in  which  no  canalicular  system  could  be 
distinguished,  and  whose  movements  were  somewhat  slower.  These  are  considered  to 
be  the  same  parasite  as  the  last  described,  as  occasionally  this  change  of  appearance  has 
been  seen  to  take  place  during  the  time  of  observation  (Fig.  57,  c). 

Akin  to  the  foregoing  hsematozoa  of  the  frog,  though  considerably  larger,  are  those 
which  were  described  by  Dr.  Boyd  Moss  in  1871  as  being  found  in  the  Ceylon  red 
deer  (the  Muntjac  of  India).  § Dr.  Moss  speaks  of  them  as  oval,  ciliated  bodies,  capable 
of  swimming  actively  in  the  serum,  two  or  three  being  seen  at  a time  in  the  field 
of  a objective.  They  are  colourless  and  perfectly  translucent ; and  all  present  two 
or  three  large  ova-like  spherical  bodies  “ towards  the  posterior  half,  the  remaining 
portion  being  filled  with  small  cells  and  granules.”  The  anterior  pointed  half  of  the 

* “ Ueber  Parasiten  des  Froschblutes  Inaugural-Diss.  Berlin,  1875. 

f Lieberklilm  : “ Ueber  Bewegung.serscheinungeii  der  Zellen ; ” cited  by  Rattig,  op.  cit.,  p.  16.  Vidi-  also 
Davaine’s  “ Entozoaires,”  II  Edit.,  p.  XVI  (foot-note). 

J Virchow  and  Hirscb’s  Jahrcshericht,  vol.  i,  p.  96,  1875. 

§ Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  October  1871. 
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body  is  furnished  with  cilia,  which  “ are  raised  on  a substructure  of  a wave-like  appear- 
ance ” (Fig.  58).  They  were  found  on  three  occasions  apparently  each  time  the  blood 
of  this  deer  was  examined.  Unfortunately  measurements  have  not  been  furnished,  but 
they  are  described  as  being  too  large  to  pass  through  the  capillary  vessels.  In  the 
same  plate  a figure  is  given  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  same  deer,  and  their 
diameter  is  stated  to  be  ^ inch.  If  the  figures  of  the  haematozoon  have  been  drawn 
to  the  same  scale  as  the  corpuscles,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  length  of  the  parasites 
would  correspond  to  the  diameter  of  about  2()  human  red  blood-corpuscles,  or  about  T6 
mm.,  and  the  greatest  width  about  -Imm. 

They  will  continue  alive  under  the  microscope  for  about  an  hour.  After  death 
three  bands,  resembling  muscular  fibre,  are  seen  to  traverse  the  body  longitudinally , 
but  these  are  not  visible  during  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  frogs  or  the  deer  had  been  in  any  way  incon- 
venienced by  the  presence  of  these  protozoa  in  their  circulation. 

Protozoa  have  also  been  found  in  the  blood  of  tbe  carp  by  Wedl.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  being  Glohularia  radiata,  and  were  observed 
to  have  been  especially  abundant  during  the  summer.* 

The  foregoing  section  contains  a brief  account  of 
all  the  protozoa  of  this  character,  regarding  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  information,  unless  it  be 
considered  that  the  organisms  referred  to  by  M. 

Davaine  in  his  well-known  work  on  parasites  as  having 
been  observed  by  Klencke  and  Gros  belong  to  the 
same  category.  According  to  M.  Davaine,  Klencke 
detected  in  the  blood  of  a person  suffering  from 
vertigo  “ des  animaux  semblables  aux  infusiores  ; ” and 
M.  Gros  is  said  to  have  obtained  them  in  the  blood  of 
persons  affected  with  syphilis. t This  description  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  warrant 
any  opinion  being  expressed  as  to  their  character. 

The  remaining  htematozoa  of  man  and  animals  belong,  so  far  as  I am  aware  to 
the  helminthic  group.  As  it  is  proposed  specially  to  refer  only  to  such  of  them  as  are 
of  microscopic  dimensions,  their  description  need  not  occupy  more  than  a few  pages. 


Fig.  6S, — Protozoon  obt.aiiied  in  the  bloo 
of  a deer.  Original  figure  reduced  to 
half  size.  (After  Boyd  Moss.) 


III.  HELMINDHIG  H®MATOZOA  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 

A.— Trematoid  Hgematozoa. 

With  regard  to  the  helminths  which  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that,  with  one  exception,  they  all  belong  to  the  nematoid  group.  The  excep- 

* Jahrenbericht  Von.  J.  Victor  Cams,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  wissen.  Zonlogic.  Band  VII — ‘Supplement-Heft.” 
1856,  p.  .35. 

t Op.  cit.,  IT  Edit.,  p.  317. 
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tion  is  Distomnm  hcematohium,  a fluke-parasite  discovered  by  Bilharz  * in  the  venous 
system  of  the  abdominal  viscera  of  persons  in  Egypt  in  1851  ; in  1857  by  Dr.  Spencer 
Cobbold  in  the  portal  vein  of  a monkey  ;t  and  lately  by  Dr.  SonsinoJ  in  like  situations 
in  oxen  and  sheep.  These  parasites  appear  to  affect  about  a third  of  the  entire 
population  of  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  female  is  a filiform  parasite  some- 
thing less  than  an  inch  in  length ; and  the  male  thicker,  but  only  a little 
than  half  the  length  of  the  female.  The  anatomy  and  the  pathological  signifi- 
cance of  these  worms  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  details, 
especially  as  nearly  every  text-book  of  medicine  supplies  full  information  regarding 
them. 

B — Nematoid  Hsematozoa  of  Animals. 

The  nematoid  hgematozoa  are  far  more  numerous,  although  to  some  extent  the 
number  has  been  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  nematoid  embryos  which  have 
accidentally  got  into  the  circulation  have  been  classified  as  haematozoa,  though,  in 
such  cases,  the  blood  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  their  normal  habitat. 

These  parasites  have  been  found  in  nearly  all  classes  of  animals  either  in  the 
mature  state,  or  as  embryos,  or  as  both  combined. 

Not  uncommonly  the  parents  may  be  found  in  the  tissues  and  the  embryos  in  the 
blood.  Vogt,  for  example,  found  two  large  filariae,  over  two  inches  in  length,  in  the 
ventral  cavity  of  a frog.  These  were  distended  with  ova  and  embryos,  the  latter  being 
also  found  in  the  blood  of  the  frog.  § 

Under  the  designation  Filaria  cordis  phocce  M.  Joly  describes  numerous  female 
nematoid  parasites  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  heart  of  a seal,  6"  to  8''  in  length, 
and  about  " in  width,  and  which  were  stuffed  with  ova  and  embryos.  Towards  the 
anterior  third  of  the  body  the  latter  were  free  and  measured  from  to  (-06  to 
•07  mm.)  in  length.  The  male  was  not  seen.|| 

Dr.  Cobbold  also  describes  a parasite,  Filaria  hebeta,  which  was  found  in  the  heart 
of  a seal.  The  length  of  the  female  in  this  case  also  was  6 inches;  that  of  the 
male,  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a spirally  curved  tail,  was  up  to  4 
inches.  The  embryos  were  considerably  larger  than  the  measurements  given  by  M.  Joly 
as  those  of  his  parasites,  being  M'j  about  the  width  of  a human  red  blood- 

corpuscle. If 

Wedl  found  a filaria  with  a broad  head  and  filamentous  tail  in  the  blood  of  a whale, 
together  with  a peculiar  body  (“  aus  acht  in  einander  geschobenen  Ringen  bestehende 
Korperchen  ”)  double  the  length  of  a blood-corpuscle. 

* ZeHuchr.  fiir  Tviftsen.  Zoologie.  Band  IV,  1863. 

t “ Ento/.oa  : an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Helminthology,”  1864. 

\ “ Sugli  Ematozoi  come  contributo  alia  Fauna  Entozoica  Egiziana,”  1877. 

§ “ Archiv.  flir  Anat.  und  Physiol.,”  1842,  S.  189  ; cited  by  Leuckart,  “ Die  Menschlichen  Parasiten  ; ” Band  I, 
p.  52. 

II  Annalst  and  Magazine,  of  Natural  llUtory,  vol.  I,  1858. 

H Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Nov.  1873,  p.  741. 
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This  observer  likewise,  on  two  occasions,  found  nematoid  worms  in  the  blood  of  a 
carp  (Cyprinus  tinea).  They  were  of  a Vienna  inch  in  length  and  •0001  in 

width.* * * § 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  blood  of  many  birds  is  infested  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  with  the  embryos  of  nematoid  helminths.  The  first  record  of 
them  is  by  Schmidt,  who  appears  to  have  discovered  them  in  1826. t They  have  since 
been  frequently  described ; and,  according  to  Virchow, J they  have  also  been  found  by 
Herbst  in  the  blood  of  hawks,  jackdaws,  jays,  etc.  Borell  § writes  regarding  a con- 
dition which  he  describes  as  “ Trichiniasis  of  the  Crow.”  The  parasites  found  were 
•13mm.  in  length  by  -004  in  width,  but  as  they  appear  to  have,  for  the  most  part, 
only  been  found  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  term  “ trichiniasis  ” is  scarcely  applicable  ; 
moreover,  the  worm  is  manifestly  not  a trichina.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  note  that  specimens  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  those  in 
the  blood  were  also  found  in  the  aqueous  humor  and  in  the  corpus 
vitreum  of  one  eye.  Sonsino  ||  has  likewise  often  found  them  in  the 
crow  in  Egypt,  and  states  that  they  are  ^ of  a millimeter  in  length. 

One  of  the  crows  in  which  he  found  these  embryos  contained  three 
examples  of  Filaria  attenuata  in  its  ventral  cavity.  Ecker  suggests 
a genetic  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  former ; H and 
Leuckart,  in  his  standard  work  on  the  Parasites  of  l\Ian,  appears  to 
coincide  in  this  view.** 

I have  examined  a considerable  number  of  the  ordinary  Indian 
crow  (Uorvus  splenclens),  and  have  found  that  the  blood  of  nearly 
half  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  notice  have  contained 
embryo  htematozoa  of  this  character.  Sometimes  they  are  in  such 
numbers  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  surprise  how  it  is  possible  that 
any  animal  can  survive  with  so  many  thousands  of  such  active  organisms  distributed 
throughout  every  tissue  of  its  body.  The  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  by  their  presence.  In  their  movements  they  are  very  similar  to  the 
nematoid  embryos  found  in  man  ; they  are,  however,  considerably  smaller,  and  manifest 
no  trace  of  an  enveloping  sheath  (Fig.  .59).  Those  measured  by  me  were  found  to  be 
•09  mm.  in  length  by  -004  in  width,  which  is,  roughly,  more  than  one-third  the  length 
and  one-half  the  width  of  the  embryo  of  Filaria  sanguinis-hmninis,  to  be  subsequently 
referred  to. 

* cited  by  Cams,  loc.  cit. 

j (rervais  anil  Van  Boiieden  : Zoologie  Medicale  : " 18.5!)  ; quoted  by  Sonsiuo,  op.  cit. 

J Virchow’s  Archiv,  vol.  l.xv,  1875,  p.  400. 

§ Idem,  page  31)!). 

II  Op.  cit. 

^ Diesing’s  “ Systema  Helminthum.”  vol.  xi,  pp.  26fi-7,  1851. 

**  “Die  menschlichen  Parasiten,”  Band  I,  p.  52  ; Band  II,  p.  614  ; Leipzig,  1876. 


Fig.  5!)  . X ,500. 

Filaria  from  the 
blood  of  the  Indian 
crow. 
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They  were  not  in  the  least  affected  on  the  addition  of  half  per  cent,  salt-solution, 
and  continued  to  manifest  active  movements  in  it  for  from  6 to  8 hours.  A drop  of 
blood  containing  numerous  hsematozoa  was  placed  on  the  slide  arranged  for  the 
application  of  electricity ; and  an  induced  current  of  considerable  force  was  passed 
through  it  for  two  hours  without  the  slightest  appreciable  effect  on  the  filarige  being 
observed.  As  the  current  applied  was  stronger  than  could  be  tolerated  by  a man  for 
any  lengthened  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  application  of  such  a remedial  agent 
to  persons  affected  with  organisms  of  a like  character  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by 
any  satisfactory  results. 

The  blood  of  several  of  the  crows  examined  was,  when  perfectly  fresh,  strained 
through  linen,  but  no  parental  form  was  caught  on  the  strainer,  nor  were  any  ova  to 
be  detected. 

In  Solipeds — the  horse,  ass,  mule,  etc. — aneurismal  dilatations  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries  are  very  commonly  observed,  the  result  of  an  arteritis  set  up  by  the  palisade 
worm  (Sclerostomum  equinum)  during  one  of  the  stages  of  its  growth.  As,  however, 
it  does  not  appear  to  take  up  its  abode  in  the  blood  itself,  the  matter  does  not  call 
for  further  reference  here.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  occasionally  the  blood  of 
the  horse  does  contain  bond  fide  nematoid  hfematozoa.  Leuckart  * refers  to  a case 
of  the  kind  as  having  been  observed  by  WedL  in  which  the  nematoid  haematozoa  were 
associated  with  the  presence  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  Filaria  papillosa,  the  ordinary 
worm  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  horses,  etc. ; and  Sonsino  t found  three 
minute  nematodes  in  the  blood  which  was  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein  of  a horse. 
They  were  ’23  mm.  in  length,  the  length  being  to  the  width  as  37  to  1,  and  in  general 
appearance  they  resembled  the  haematozoa  of  the  crow. 

Of  all  animals  which  have  been  found  to  harbour  hgematozoa,  the  dog,  perhaps, 
takes  the  first  place.  Dogs  affected  in  this  manner  have  been  observed  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  China,  India,  and  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  embryos  of  different  species  of  nematoids  are  found 
in  this  animal’s  circulation : that  mature  helminths  of  different  species  are  found  in 
it  is  a well-ascertained  fact. 

The  interest  in  this  subject  dates  from  the  observations  which  were  made  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago  by  MM.  Grruby  and  Delafond,  which  went  to  show  that  4 
to  5 per  cent,  of  the  dogs  in  France  harboured  microscopic  nematodes  in  their  blood. 
In  a paper  entitled  “The  Pathological  Significance  of  Nematode  Haematozoa ” published 
by  myself  in  1874,f  it  was  pointed  out  that  more  than  a third  of  the  pariah  dogs  of 
this  country  are  similarly  affected ; and  Dr.  Patrick  Manson  has  shown  that  this  kind 

* Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  635. 

t Op.  cit. 

J Tentli  Anwxal  Re.-port  of  the  Sanitary  Commissirmer  with  the  Government  of  India,  App.  B,  1874;  Indian 
Annals  of  Medical  Science,  No.  XXXIV,  July  1875  ; also,  in  part,  in  QuaHerly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science, 
1875,  page  533  of  this  volume. 
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of  parasitism  affects  at  least  an  equal  proportion  of  dogs  in  China.* * * §  The  embryos 
which  have  been  found  in  the  dog’s  circulation  appear  to  correspond  as  to  size,  form, 
and  character  of  movements,  irrespective  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been 
found  ; and,  were  it  not  that  discrepancies  exist  as  to  the  relative  prevalence  of  the 
mature  forms  of  the  nematoid  parasites  which  have  been  found  in  different  countries, 
an  easy  decision  might  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  parental  form  in  all.  As  this  is  a subject 
having  considerable  bearing  on  the  elucidation  of  the  genetic  relations  of  the  embryos 
of  an  allied  condition  in  man,  it  is  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  closely 
scrutinised. 

Two,  or  possibly  three,  mature  parasites  have  been  observed  as  being  more  or  less 
frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  embryos  in  the  blood  of  dogs : they  have 
been  found  in  the  heart,  in  the  arterial  walls,  etc.,  and  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

The  earliest  record  of  such  mature  parasites  associated  with  the  existence  of 
embryos  is  found  in  the  account  of  MM.  Gruby  and  Delafond’s  experiments,  where 
it  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  (out  of  a total  of  480  dogs  the  blood  of  20-24  of 
which  had  contained  embryos)  they  found  six  white,  filiform  worms,  in  the  right 
ventricle.  They  were  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length  (14  to  20-24  /centimeters) 
and  from  D tV  inch  in  width.  Two  of  the  specimens  were  male  and  four  female, 
the  latter  being  full  of  ova  and  embryos  ; the  embryos  identical  in  appearance  with 
those  found  in  the  blood. t This  observation,  as  regards  Europe,  appears  to  have 
remained  unique  for  many  years,  but  latterly  MM.  Galeb  and  Pourquier  say  that 
they  have  found  the  heart  of  a bitch  stuffed  with  such  adult  filarise,  the  female  specimens 
being  30  to  32  centimeters  in  length  ; and,  the  animal  being  pregnant,  they  further 
discovered  that  the  blood  of  a foetus,  which  was  examined,  contained  many  “ embryons 
hematiques.”  The  male  examples  of  the  parasite  were  thinner  than  the  female,  and 
only  half  the  length. 

These  mature  worms  are  considered  to  be  identical  with  Leidy’s  Filaria  ivimitis,^ 
for  a very  careful  description  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Brigade  Surgeon  Welch,  F.R.C.S.  § ; as  also  to  Dr.  Cobbold  ||  and  Dr.  Manson.^l  They 
appear  to  be  extraordinarily  common  in  China.  Manson  found  them,  for  the  most 
part,  coiled  up  in  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  extending  through  the  tricuspid  valve 
into  the  auricle,  and  even  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  very  generally  through 
the  semilunar  valves,  far  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches.  He  never  found 
them  in  any  other  vessel,  though  carefully  sought  for.  The  female  specimens  measured 
from  8"  to  13"  in  length  by  5V"  in  width  ; and  the  male,  recognised  by  its  corkscrew- 
like tail,  from  5"  to  7"  in  length  and  ds"  in  width. 

* “ Report  on  Hsematozoa  ” in  China  Customs  Mediual  vol.  .xiii.  Shanghai,  1877. 

t Ccimptes  Hendus,  t.  xxsiv,  pp.  11  13.  18.52. 

I Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  vol.  v.  1850-51. 

§ Montlihj  Microscojnval  Journal,  October  1873,  p.  157. 

||  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  November  1873. 

^ Op.  cit.,  pp.  1 — 11. 
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It  seems  somewhat  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  marked  prevalence  of 
embryo-hfematozoa,  the  Filaria  immitis  has  not,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  been  recognised 
in  India.  I have  often  searched  specially  for  it,  but  in  vain.  The  only  mature  parasite 
which  appears  to  affect  the  circulatory  system  of  dogs  in  this  country  is  the  Filaria 
sanguinolenta,  a description  of  which,  together  with  an  account  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  are  caused  by  it  during  its  development  in  the  walls  of  the  aorta  and 
adjacent  tissues,  was  published  by  me  in  1874.*  This  Filaria  may  be  readily  recognised 
by  its  pink  hue,  when  fresh,  and  by  many  other  characters  which  need  not  be  specially 
referred  to  on  this  occasion.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  viviparous,  for,  although  living 
Filaria  may  readily  be  pressed  out  of  mature  ova,  I have  never  found  free  embryos 
either  in  the  body  of  the  female  parasite,  or  in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pouch  in 
which  it  is  usually  lodged,  although  an  abundance  of  free  ova  are  always  present. 
Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  this  is  the  only  mature  helminth  which  I 
have  found  associated  with  the  embryo-hasmatozoa  in  India,  I cannot  believe  that 
there  is  a genetic  connection  between  them,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  mature 
worm  may  be  present  in  abundance  unassociated  with  blood  embryos  of  any  kind,  and 
sometimes  it  is  found  that  the  latter  exists  without  any  trace  of  the  former. 

Recently  a very  interesting  observation  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been  made 
by  Ercolani — an  observation  which  may  serve  at  some  future  period  to  throw  some 
light  as  to  the  origin  of  the  microzoa  of  dogs  in  this  country.!  Ercolani  has,  on  two 
occasions,  found  sexually  mature  worms  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  dogs 
in  Italy.  In  one  of  the  cases  they  were  very  numerous  and  were  associated  with 
embryos  in  the  blood.  The  writer  suggests  that  possibly  still  other  mature  parasites 
may  eventually  be  discovered,  as  the  embryos  in  the  blood  are  probably  not  derived 
from  the  same  species.  I have,  on  several  occasions,  endeavoured  to  find  the  mature 
form  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  various  parts  of  the  body  of  dogs,  but  have  not  been 
successful.  This,  however,  by  no  means  implies  that  such  thread-like  creatures  were 
not  present. 


C.— Nematoid  Hgematozoa  of  Man. 

There  remain  now  to  be  considered  the  nematoid  heematozoa  which  have  been 
found  in  the  circulation  of  man.  The  literature  of  this  subject  dates  from  the  period 
of  the  publication  in  1872  of  a paper  submitted  by  myself  to  the  Government,  entitled 
“ On  a Hsematozoon  in  Human  Blood.”  J Towards  the  beginning  of  July  of  that  year, 
I found  nine  minute  nematoid  worms  in  a state  of  great  activity  on  a slide  containing  a 
drop  of  blood  from  the  finger  of  a Hindoo.  They  were  about  in  length,  and  Asd'  in 
width,  or  slightly  less  than  the  average  diameter  of  a human  red  blood-corpuscle  ('3  mm. 
X ‘007  mm.). 

* Loc.  cit. , page  503  of  this  volume. 

f A notice  by  Paul  Giiterbock  in  Virchow  and  Hirsch’s  Jahreslericht  for  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  379. 

! EigifJi  Annual  RejJort  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  1872.  Also  Indian 
Annals  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xvi,  and  page  503  of  this  volume. 
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Unfortunately,  after  the  observation  had  been  made  the  man  could  not  be  found 
so  as  to  be  questioned  as  to  his  past  history,  so  that  the  pathological  conditions  which 
might  have  been  associated  with  this,  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  existence  of 
nematoid  hfematozoa  in  man,  must  continue  in  obscurity. 

This  observation  was,  however,  followed  by  several  others  which  have  gone  to  show 
that  the  presence  of  this  particular  helminth  in  the  blood  is  very  generally  associated  with 
chyluria  and  with  an  allied  affection  known  as  lymph-scrotum  or  ntevoid  elephantiasis. 
The  extent  of  this  connection  may,  in  some  degree,  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 
whereas  filariae  may  occasionally  he  observed  in  the  blood  of  persons  apparently  free  from 
disease  of  any  kind,  they  are,  so  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  invariably  present 
when  either  of  these  diseases  exist.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  search  for 
them  sometimes  involves  very  considerable  labour. 

These  parasites,  or  parasites  very  closely  allied,  have  now  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
man  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  T)r.  Prospero  Sonsino,*  in  January  1874  (having  no 
knowledge  of  previous  observations  of  a like  character),  found  them  in  the  person  of  a Jew- 
lad  at  Cairo.  They  have  been  found  in  China  by  Dr.  Patrick  iManson  f of  Amoy,  and 
in  Australia  by  Dr.  Bancroft!  of  Brisbane.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  blood 
in  Brazil  ; and,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  in  England,  by  Dr.  Hoadley  Gabb  of 
Hastings.§ 

In  considering  the  possible  relation  which  may  exist  between  the  several  parasites 
wdrich  have  been  found  in  different  latitudes,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  history 
of  somewhat  similar  organisms  in  the  circulation  of  dogs,  a brief  epitome  of  which  has  been 
given  above.  There  is  another  matter  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  regards  the 
identification  of  like  parasites  in  man, — namely,  their  association  with  diseased  conditions. 
Are  these  conditions  invariably  of  the  same  general  character  in  all  countries  ? If  so, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  a distinct  relation  of  some  kind  existed  between  the 
disease  and  the  parasite  ; but  if  it  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a general 
correspondence  between  them,  that  nevertheless  minor  differences  were  more  or  less 
constantly  present,  this  would  indicate  either  that  some  slight  difference  existed  in  the 
parasite  itself  or  that  it  bore  no  casual  relation  to  the  disease. 

It  so  happens  that  nematoid  hfematozoa  are  found  associated  with  a disease  which, 
whilst  manifesting  a close  general  resemblance  in  different  countries,  is  nevertheless 
characterised  by  a marked  difference.  In  Asia,  or  at  least  in  India,  it  is  known  by  its 
most  characteristic  appearance,  viz..,  milky  or  chylous  urine ; whereas  in  Africa  and  South 
America  it  is  described  as  the  “ hfematuria  " of  various  localities,  or  as  “ hematurie  chyleuse  ’’ 
or  “ graisseuse,”  a term  doubtless  fidopted  on  account  of  its  being  a more  correct  description 
of  the  malady  than  chyluria.  In  India,  however,  although  the  term  may  be  more  or  less 

* “ Richerche  intorno  alia  Bilharzia  hsematobia  in  relazioiie  colla  ematuria  endemica  dell'  Kgitto  e nota 
intorno  ad  im  nematoideo  trovato  nel  sangue  umano.’'  Naples,  1874. 

t Op.  cit. 

t “ On  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases,”  tjy  VV.  Roberts,  Srd  Edit..  1878,  d.  -842. 

§ The  Lancet,  June  22,  1878,  p.  921. 
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applicable  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  disease,  it  is  nevertheless  not  so  appropriate 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  some  instances  is  wholly  inappropriate, 
as  occasionally  no  marked  traces  of  red  colouring  matter  can  be  detected  in  the  urine  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  attack.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  kind  under  my 
observation  at  present  (a  European  born  in  the  country)  suffering  from  a third  attack, 
who  has  never  detected  the  slightest  trace  of  blood  at  any  time.  It  is  of  importance  that 
this  feature  in  the  character  of  the  disease  according  to  its  geographical  distribution  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  may  hereafter  be  found  that  what  at  present  are  generally 
considered  as  merely  two  phases  of  one  malady  may  each  have  a distinctive  etiology. 

When  in  March  1870*  I detected  a microscopic  nematoid  in  urine  of  the  latter 
character,  I was  under  the  impression  that  no  nematoid  of  any  kind  had  previously  been 
found  in  any  urine  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  accidental  circumstances.  It  proved, 
however,  that  the  late  Dr.  Otto  Wucherer  had  already  found  a parasite  of  a like  character 
in  1868  in  “ Hoimaturia  Braziliensisf  and  had  forwarded  specimens  to  Prof.  liCukart 
for  identification. t Dr.  Jules  Crevaux  succeeded  in  confirming  Wucherer’s  discovery 
by  finding  (27th  July,  1870)  similar  helminths  in  the  urine  of 
a young  creole  affected  with  a like  disease. | It  is  possible 
that  the  parasite  discovered  by  Wucherer  and  described  by 
him  in  December  1868  § may  prove  to  be  identical  with  the 
found  by  myself  in  March  1870;  in  such  an  event  it  will  be 

nematode,  ol)tained  in  necessary  to  seek  for  some  clue,  other  than  specific  differences  in 
the  helminths,  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  disease 

Salisbury  s figure  repre-  _ ’ 

seating  it  as  magnified  with  which  they  are  associated  presents  different  characters. 

1.000  diameters  to  = x order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  nematoid 

diam.)  urinary  parasites  of  this  period  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer 

to  two  other  observations,  as  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  future  writers  in  deciding  (1) 
as  to  the  number  of  such  helminths  that  may  be  found  in  the  urine  of  man,  and  (2) 
whether  any  of  them  should  be  considered  as  pseudo-parasitic  merely.  In  1868  Dr. 
Salisbury  published  an  account  of  a parasite  which  he  had  found  associated  with  ova,  in 
the  urine  of  an  insane  old  lady  suffering  from  severe  “ cystinic  rheumatism,”  and  affected 
with  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  A drop  of  urine 
frequently  contained  10  to  15  ova.  It  was  7iot  a case  either  of  haematuria  or  chyluria, 
although  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  that  she  was  suffenng  from  the  latter 
disease.  This  impression  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  cystinuria  having  been  confounded 
with  chyluria,  two  totally  different  disorders.  The  helminth  is  described  as  Trichina 
cystica  (Fig.  60). 

Writing  in  1872,  Dr.  Cobbold,  after  describing  the  history  of  a little  girl  who  had 

* Animal  Ilcpnrt  nf  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  1870.  British  Medical 
Journal,  19th  November,  1870,  and  page  19  of  this  volume. 

t Leuckart’s  “ Parasiten,”  Band  ii,  p filO. 

I Idem  ; and  Journal  de  I’Anatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,  t.  xi,  1876. 

§ Gazitta  da  Bahia,  December  1868. 
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been  suffering  from  hsematuria  associated  with  the  distomum  hcematohium,  refers 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  obtained  from  the  patient  some  other  urinary  parasites 
in  the  egg  condAtion.*  “ On  five  separate  occasions,”  widtes  Dr.  Cobbold,  “ I obtained 
one  or  more  specimens  of  the  eggs  or  embryos  of  a minute  nematode.  In  one 

instance  there  were  about  fifty  of  these  ova  in  the  urine,  their  embryonic  contents 
being  well  developed,  and  in  a state  of  activity.  Usually  they  were  all  in  this 
advanced  condition;  but  on  the  25th  of  July,  1870,  several  were  observed  in  much 
earlier  stages  of  development.’’  The  fully  grown  eggs  gave  a longitudinal  measure- 
ment of  5^^"  by  xoW  breadth.  Judging  from  the  description  of  the  ova  and  their 
contained  embryos,  it  would  seem  that  the  parental  form  must  have  been  oviparous.  The 
embryos,  when  freed  artificially  from  the  egg,  measured  in  length  by  " in  breadth. 
On  two  occasions  free  dead  specimens  were  observed  which  had  been  lying  in  water  some 
time,  and  these  measured  by  The  parents  of  the  patient  had  mentioned  that 

the  latter  had  “ passed  three  small  vermiform  entozoa  by  the  urethra.” 


Fig.  (il. — Ova  and  freed  embryos  of  an  oviparous  nematode  ; obtained  in  urine.  (After  Cobl)old.) 

Dr.  Cobbold  writes  : “ I have  been  thus  particular  in  recording  these  facts,  because 
future  discoveries  may  enable  us  to  identify  the  species  of  nematode  to  which  these  ova  are 
referable.  I know  only  one  set  of  observations  on  record  which  refer  to  this  same  species 
of  parasite.”  The  parasite  referred  to  is  the  above-cited  trichina  cystica.  As  it  may  be  a 
convenience  to  future  observers  to  be  able  to  judge  of  these  matters  for  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  papers,  I have  reproduced  Dr.  Cobbold’s  illustrations,  together  with 
a reduced  outline  of  Dr.  Salisbury’s  figure.  The  reduction  has  been  affected  by  means 
of  a camera  lucida,  so  as  to  represent  the  helminth  as  magnified  300  diameters  instead 
of  1,000  as  in  the  original.  This  will  facilitate  comparison  with  Dr.  Cobbold’s  figure 
representing  his  nematoid  ova  parasites  f (Fig.  61).  Notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in 
size,  Dr.  Cobbold  considers  that  the  helminths  are  referable  to  one  and  the  same  species.! 
They  are  both  manifestly  the  offspring  of  some  oviparous  nematode  ; further  than  that  it 
is,  I think,  hardly  safe  to  carry  the  comparison. 

The  figures  which  also  serve  to  elucidate  another  matter,  as  Dr.  Cobbold  has  since 

* During  the  last  seven  years  I must  have  examined  the  sediment  of  very  many  gallons  of  chvlous  urine, 
but  never  observed  any  ova  of  nematodes,  though,  from  time  to  time,  1 have  foTmd  many  hundreds  of 
embryos. 

t British  Medical  Jounml,  July  27,  1872,  page  92. 

J London  Medical  Bccord,  No.  i.  vol.  i,  1873  ; The  Lancet,  July  13,  1878,  p.  64. 
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asserted  that  his  parasite  is  not  only  identical  with  Dr.  Salisbury’s  but  also  identical  with 
the  Filaria  sangvAnis  hominis,*  a figure  of  which  under  a somewhat  like  magnifying 
power  will  be  found  in  Plate  XLII  (Figs.  3 and  5).  Dr.  Douglas  Cunningham  several  years 
ago  pointed  out  that  such  a view  was  untenable ; f moreover,  the  mature  Filaria  san- 
guinis hominis  is  not  oviparous  but  viviparous. 

D.— Changes  undergone  by  the  Embryos  of  Nematoid  Hsematozoa  when  ingested  by 

the  Mosquito. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt  an  epitome  of  all  that  has  been 
written  regarding  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  and  the  somewhat  numerous  diseases 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  its  influence,  so  that  for  the  present  the  foregoing  must 
suffice.  It  remains  to  be  considered  how  it  is  that  the  embryos  get  into  the  circula- 
tion and  what  becomes  of  them  afterwards.  A most  important  step  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  these  queries  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  Patrick  Manson  of  Amoy.|  He 
has  shown  that,  immediately  after  a mosquito  has  fed  itself  on  the  body  of  a filaria- 
affected  individual,  the  insect's  stomach  will  contain  living  examples  of  the  hfemato- 
zoon  ; and  that  the  latter  will  attain  considerable  progress  towards  maturity  therein, 
in  the  course  of  a few  days.  It  is  believed  that  it  then  escapes  from  the  mosquito 
when  the  latter  dies  in  the  water  to  which  it  betakes  itself,  and  filaiise  thus  find  their 
way  into  the  human  body.  Dr.  Manson’s  highly  interesting  paper  gives  a full  account 
of  the  various  development  stages,  together  with  figures  of  the  objects  as  they  appear 
from  time  to  time. 

I have  repeated  many  of  Dr.  Manson’s  experiments,  and  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself,  from  personal  observation,  that  his  statements  as  to  what  occurs  in  China 
may,  in  most  particulars,  be  made  applicable  to  India  also.  I had  on  many  occasions, 
examined  the  stomachs  of  mosquitoes  and  of  other  suctorial  insects  in  a cursory  fashion 
during  the  last  few  years,  but  had  never  detected  parasites  resembling  the  Filaria 
sangtiinis.  When,  however,  I learnt  of  Dr.  Manson’s  success,  I proceeded  to  make 
examinations  in  a systematic  manner,  and  found,  ro  my  surprise,  that  14  per  cent,  of 
the  insects,  caught  at  random  and  then  examined,  contained  such  embryos.  § It  became, 
therefore,  manifest  that  filarious  blood  must  be  a tolerably  common  occurrence. 

At  first  I was  not  successful  in  being  able  to  detect  any  but  disintegrative  changes 
in  the  ingested  parasite  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  I had  carefully  restricted  the 
examination  to  the  contents  of  the  scomach  only.  This  was  done  in  order  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  confounding  the  various  stages  which  the  embryo-filariae  might  undergo 
with  some  other  parasites  which  might  exist  among  the  tissues  of  this,  as  of  other 
insects.  The  parasites  were,  in  fact,  found  to  be  digested.  Leuckart  ||  mentions  that 

* London  Medical  Record,  No.  I,  vol.  i,  1873 : The  Lancet,  July  13,  1878,  p.  64. 

t The  Lancet,  June  14,  1873,  p.  835. 

t China  Ctistoms  Report,  No.  XIV,  1878. 

§ Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  March  1878,  p.  89. 

|{  Op.  cit.,  Band  II,  p.  706. 
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a similar  result  was  observed  by  Fedscbenko  to  follow  the  ingestion  of  dracnnculus- 
embryos  in  the  stomach  of  the  Cyclops.  The  latter  is  believed  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
mediary host  for  the  development  of  the  guinea-worm,  the  embryos  getting  into  the 
body  of  the  Cyclops  by  piercing  the  cuticle.  When  the  embryos  are  swallowed  they 
are  digested. 

In  the  course  of  the  foregoing  observations  it  was  observed  that  all  the  mosqui- 
toes captured  in  one  of  the  servants’  houses  contained  hiematozoa  of  the  same  character, 
and  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  five  persons  dwelling  in  this  house  harboured  filarite 
in  his  blood.  The  man  had  been  many  years  in  the  place  and  is  not  known  to  have 
suffered  from  any  special  disease. 

The  circumstance  of  such  a constant  supply  of  filarious  mosquitoes,  of  tolerably 
certain  history,  materially  simplified  the  course  of  investigation,  which,  briefly  told,  was 
as  follows : — 

Insects  were  caught  early  in  the  morning  in  the  room  in  which  this  person  had 
slept,  just  as  Dr.  Manson  had  done.  Some  were  placed  in  bell  glasses  standing  in 
water,  others  in  test-tubes  containing  a little  water  at  the  bottom  and  covered  with 
a strip  of  muslin.  These  were  duly  labelled  and  set  aside  for  periodical  examination. 

When  the  insect  was  examined  with  recently  ingested  blood  in  its  stomach,  it 
was  found  that  the  Inematozoa,  when  present,  did  not  differ  materially  from  the  aspect 
presented  by  them  when  extracted  directly  from  blood  of  its  previous  host  (Plate  XLII, 
Fig.  5),  although,  not  unfrequently,  parasites  would  also  be  seen  which  either  belonged 
to  a more  advanced  stage  of  the  one  under  consideration,  the  result  of  a previous 
ingestion  of  filarious  blood,  or  belonging  to  a totally  different  kind.  There  is  always, 
therefore,  a risk  of  confusing  different  parasites  in  the  same  insect.  Kepeated  examina- 
tions at  the  same  periods  tend,  however,  to  minimise  this  source  of  errror.  During 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  no  marked  change  takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  organisms. 

On  the  second  day,  liowever,  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  the  blood  has,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  undergone  digestion,  and  the  stomach  will  no  longer  manifest  the 
distended  condition  of  the  first  day.  Probably  a few  altered  hoematozoa  will  be  observed 
in  it  moving  very  languidly,  presenting  the  a])pearance  of  partially  disintegrated  fungal 
filaments  when  the  movements  are  not  manifested.  Some  of  them  may  be  actually 
dead  ; these  will  be  found  to  be  stained  by  eosin  solution  very  readily. 

Between  the  second  and  the  third  day  further  changes  occur,  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  follow  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  other  tissues  of  the  insect,  as 
possibly  the  stomach  may  contain  none;  it  will,  however,  probably  be  found  that  some 
of  them  have  migrated  into  the  tissues  immediately  outside  this  viscus.  It  will  now 
be  observed  that  some  of  the  parasites  have  become  considerably  thicker  (Fig.  7)  ; and 
occasionally  specimens  will  be  seen  with  the  tail  presenting  the  appearance  of  a lash 
(Fig.  9) ; the  movements  are  still  very  sluggish. 

About  the  fourth  day  it  is  ])roba.ble  that  examples  in  various  stages  of  growth 
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will  be  visible,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  or  impossible  to  state  precisely  what 
it  is  that  actually  does  take  place  ; at  least  hitherto  I have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself.  About  this  period,  however,  I have  sometimes  seen  bodies,  apparently  composed 
of  precisely  the  same  material  as  Figs.  6.  7,  9,  undergoing  something  so  very  like  cleavage 
(Plate  XLII,  Fig.  8)  that  I hesitate  to  state  that  this  act  is  not  one  of  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  filaria.  The  figure  given  (No.  8)  is  very  carefully  sketched,  and, 
like  all  the  others,  accurately  to  scale.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  end  is  partially 
hidden  by  some  granular  matter.  This  I was  not  able  to  press  away  from  the  prepa- 
ration. Other  preparations  of  a like  kind  were  also  more  or  less  hidden  by  granular 
matter,  and  in  some  cases  (unassociated,  however,  with  any  indications  of  fission)  the 
parasite  appeared  to  be  covered  with  an  encrustation.  With  regard  to  the  process  of 
division  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  No.  8 I can  offer  no  opinion  ; it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  forms  a part  of  the  developmental  changes  undergone  by  some  other 
parasite, — such,  for  instance,  as  a gregarine.  About  the  fourth  day  there  will  also  be  seen 
short,  thick  bodies  (very  appropriately  described  Dr.  Manson  as  “sausage-shaped”), 
almost  perfectly  still  (Fig.  10),  with  a faint  indication  of  a mouth;  and,  in  some  of  them, 
a faint  line  may  be  detected  suggestive  of  a commencing  intestinal  canal ; the  escape 
of  a few  granules  on  slight  pressure  towards  the  other,  usually  thicker,  end,  suggests 
the  existence  of  an  anal  aperture.  The  chief  difficulty  which  I have  experienced  in 
following  these  changes  is  to  account  for  the  transition  of  form  at  Fig.  7 to  that  re- 
presented in  Fig.  10.  They  are  all,  up  to  this  figure,  sketched  as  magnified  by  300. 

The  larval  forms  at  Fig.  10  now  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  gradually  acquire  a 
more  elongated  outline,  and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  they  may  be  found  pre- 
enting  the  form  shown  at  Fig.  11.  The  last  figure,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  magnified  100 
diameters  only,  and  the  length  of  the  larvae,  therefore,  is  almost  three  times  that  of 
those  delineated  at  Fig.  10.  They  also  manifest  greater  activity. 

The  highest  stage  of  development  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  that  figured 
at  12  as  seen  magnified  100  diameters.  The  anterior  and  posterior  portions  of  a simi- 
lar one,  magnified  300  diameters,  are  delineated  at  Fig.  13.  This  measured  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  its  width  towards  the  middle  was  ^ jq  ; near  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior ends  they  measured  Asd'  across.  The  dimensions  of  another  specimen  which  I 
measured  were  df  length  by  in  width  at  the  broadest  part.  Dr.  Manson 

mentions  that  he  has  on  four  occasions  observed  larger  specimens  than  these. 

Notwithstanding  their  activity  and  apparently  robust  condition,  they  nevertheless 
are  extremely  fragile,  very  slight  pressure  of  the  cover-glass  being  sufficient  to  crush 
them.  When  examined  in  the  unbroken  condition  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  the 
alimentary  canal  can  be  distinguished  beyond  the  junction  of  the  oesophagus  with  the 
intestine,  but  when  carefully  ruptured  (as  in  Fig.  12)  the  tube  may  be  distinguished- 
I have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any  other  differentiated  viscus  in  any  of  the 
specimens  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  and,  certainly,  nothing  suggestive 
f differentiation  of  sex. 
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By  the  time  that  the  larval  filarise  have  attained  to  this  degree  of  development, 
the  mosquito  will  possibly  have  already  deposited  its  ova,  and  its  own  cycle  will  have 
been  nearly  completed.  With  the  intention  of  following  out  the  development  still  fur- 
ther, I have  frequently  kept  insects  until  this  stage  was  reached  before  examination, 
but  all  the  attempts  have  proved  fruitless,  notwithstanding  that  the  mosquito  has  been 
seen  to  go  through  its  ordinary  course  of  depositing  its  ova  on  the  surface  of  water, 
and  then  perishing  itself.  Either  no  tilari^e  were  found  in  its  body,  or  if  present  they 
were  dead,  and  careful  examination  of  the  water  invariably  yielded  negative  results  in 
my  hands.  It  would  seem  that  the  larviE  had  perished.  As  the  quantity  of  water  used 
was  so  small,  it  is  hardly  possible,  had  lilaria;  in  any  stage  of  growth  been  present, 
that  they  could  have  so  completely  escaped  observation.  Possibly  the  more  or  less 
artificial  conditions  necessarily  associated  with  the  conduct  of  such  expeidments  may 
account  for  these  negative  results.  In  the  meantime  I cannot,  as  a result  of  personal 


t’ig.  <■>-  ...  X ."lOU  diain. 

Embryos  of  a ncmatoiil  helminth  from  a bird^  obtained  in  the  stomach  of  a inosqnito.  A few  blood-corpuscles 
are  included  in  the  sketch. 

observation,  affirm  that  a sojourn  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  and  subsequent  transfer- 
ence to  water,  suffice  to  bring  the  Filarki  sanguinis -hominis  to  maturity.* 

A few  words  may  he  s:iid  regarding  other  ha^matozoic  parasites  which  appear  to 
find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  mosquitoes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  dogs  appear  to  furnish  a certain  proportion,  as  I have  repeatedly  found  filarial  in 
these  insects  in  which  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  enveloping  cyst,  which  characterises 
the  human  luBinatozoon,  could  be  detected.  Unfortunately  the  corpuscles  of  the  dog’s 
blood  are  so  like  those  of  man,  as  to  size  and  appearance,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
distinguish  them  with  certainty,  so  that  the  examination  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
mosquito’s  stomach  does  not  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  source  of  the  ha-matozoa 
in  this  instance.  It  is  probable  that  otlier  animals  also  contribute  towards  rendering 
the  diagnosis  more  difficult. 

* [See  071  the  cluiraetera  of  the  ti'ue  lilavi.a-nui'siuir  ” luosqiiito  as  got  from  Amoy.  “ Ohscrmtions  on  FUaria 
iifni//vinh.h(imdnix  in,  ,Son,lh  Fonnom,"  by  VV.  Wykcha.m  Myers,  M.Ib,  Surgeon  to  “ David  Mauaon  Memorial 
Hos|)ital.'’  Customs’  Report,  Sliaiighiii,  188(i.J 
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It  is  not  uncomnaon,  for  example,  to  find  the  blood-corpuscles  of  birds  forming  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  mosquito’s  stomach,  and  I have  on  several  occasions  ob- 
served extremely  small  embryo-nematodes  associated  with  such  corpuscles.  Some  of 
these  are  represented  in  the  wood-cut  on  previous  page  (Fig.  62).  If  these  helminths  be 
compared  wfith  the  figure  given  of  the  hasmatozoon  of  the  crow  (Fig.  59,  page  613),  they 
will  be  found  to  bear  a close  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  these  embryos 
may  not  have  been  derived  from  the  crow,  but  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  judging  from 
the  character  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  that  they  had  been  derived  from  some  bird. 
Facts  of  this  kind  also  tend  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  various 
developmental  processes  which  any  particular  species  of  hsematozoon  undergo. 

E.— The  Mature  form  of  Pilaria  sanguinis-hominis. 

A letter  appeared  in  The  Lancet  of  14th  July,  1877,  from  Dr.  Cobbold,  announcing 
the  discovery  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Brisbane,  Australia,  of  what  were  believed  to  be 
cimens  of  the  mature  Filaria  sanguinis.  They  had  been  found  on  two  occasions : 
on  the  first,  a dead  specimen  was  found  in  a lymphatic  abscess  of  the  arm  ; and  the 
second  time  four  living  specimens  were  obtained  whilst  tapping  a hydrocele  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  Regarding  these  Dr.  Bancroft  had  written  the  following  description : 
“The  worm  is  about  the  thickness  of  a human  hair,  and  is  from  3 to  4 inches  long. 
By  two  loops  from  the  centre  of  the  body  it  emits  the  filari?e  described  by  Carter  in 
immense  numbers.” 

During  the  last  six  years  I have  taken  considerable  interest  in  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  have,  through  the  kindness  of  professional  friends  in  India,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  searching  for  the  parental  form  of  the  Filaria  sanguinis-hominis,  but 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  on  one  occasion.  This  was  a little  more  than  a year 
ago— 7th  August,  1877.  Descriptions  of  the  specimens  were  published  at  the  time,* 
but,  in  a paper  dealing  with  the  organisms  of  the  blood,  a brief  account  of  these  par- 
ticulars should  find  a place. 

For  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  particular  case  in  which  the  filarise  were 
found,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  late  Dr.  Gayer.  The  patient  was  a young 
Bengalee  affected  with  well-marked  naevoid  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  associated  with 
the  presence  of  embryo-filarise  in  the  blood.  The  tumor  and  the  sanguineous  exudation 
which  escaped  on  its  removal  were  collected,  and  submitted  to  careful  examination,  and 
after  a continuous  search  of  eight  hours,  the  long-sought-for  helminth  was  eventually 
obtained.  The  specimens  were,  however,  so  greatly  mangled  by  the  needles  used  in 
teasing  a clot  under  a dissecting  microscope,  that  the  description  of  the  parental  forms 
cannot  at  present  be  so  complete  as  desired. 

The  specimens  consisted  of  portions  of  two  worms,  male  and  female  (Plate  XLII, 
Figs.  1 to  4) ; the  former,  however,  had  unfortunately  been  torn  across  at  two  places,  and 
the  terminal  ends  could  not  be  discovered.  Both  specimens  manifested  very  livelv 

* Indian  Medical  (inzette,  1st  September,  1877;  The  Lancet,  29i\\  September,  1877,  pa^e  453 ; Centralhlatt 
fiir  die  med icinisehe  Wissenscha/ten,  No,  43,  1877,  page  770. 
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movements,  notwithstanding  their  mangled  condition.  They  were  of  a white  colour,  the 
cuticle  was  smooth  and  devoid  of  tranverse  markings  except  such  as  were  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  subjacent  muscular  walls. 

The  fragment  of  the  male  specimen  which  was  found  measured  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  an  inch  (14  mm.)  transversely  ; it  was  thinner  than  the  female,  hut 
of  considerably  firmer  texture, — so  firm,  indeed,  that  whilst  endeavouring  to  make  out 
its  anatomy  a considerable  portion  of  it  was  lost  by  one  of  the  needles  used  for  dis- 
secting, snapping  and  carrying  a portion  of  worm  along  with  it.  On  tearing  the  hel- 
minth across,  the  severed  surface  does  not  present  a ragged  edge,  but  an  even  outline 
(Fig.  4,  Plate  XLII).  The  male  manifested  also  great  tendency  to  coil,  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  it  could  be  separated  from  the  s[)ecimen  of  the  female  parasite, 
around  a portion  of  which  it  had  twisted  itself.  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  caudal  end 
especially  could  not  be  found,  as  the  definite  decision  of  the  genus  to  which  it  should 
be  referred  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  characters  wduch  the  posterior  end  of 
the  male  worm  presents.  The  intestinal  canal  measured  ('039  mm.)  across,  and 

the  sperm  tube  fjsf  mm.). 

The  caudal  end  of  the  female  worm  also  had  been  severed  and  could  not  be  found ; 
this,  however,  is  of  less  moment.  The  length  of  the  portion  of  the  helminth  secured 
was  1-i-  inches,  and  its  greatest  width  about  inch.  It  was  packed  with  ova  and 

embryos  in  various  stages  of  development ; the  latter,  especially  those  of  them  which 
were  mature,  manifested  active  movements.  The  head  is  slightly  club-shaped  ; the 
mouth  does  not  manifest  any  very  distinctly  marked  labial  subdivisions,  nor  are  there 
any  chitinous  processes  evident  either  before  or  after  death.  The  msophagus  is  faintly 
striated  and  shades  off  imperceptibly  into  the  intestinal  tube,  the  latter  being  tilled 
with  moleculo-granular  matter.* 


The  following  measurements  may  be  useful 

to  future  observers: — 

Oral  aperture  to  end  of  (esophagus  .... 

xV  ■‘'r*  inch,  or  '4.5  mm. 

Diameter  of  oral  aiicrturc 

. .,  -OOS  „ 

Width  of  extreme  end  (anterior) 

. xL  „ o o ,. 

Ditto  anterior  end  at  “ neck  ” 

Trix  !!  >!  o (( 

Ditto  opposite  junction  of  intestine  with  (c.soi)hagus  . 

uli  •!  .1  ‘112  ,, 

Ditto  about  .1  inch  from  anterior  end 

'nrir  o n o 'I*’- 

Width  where  packed  with  ova  and  embryos 


Width  of  uterine  1.ul)c  lillod  witli  ova 
Ditto  alimentary  tul^e 


■112  „ 
•037  „ 


The  ovit  do  not  possess  tiny  distinctly  mtirked  “ shell  ; ” from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  nothing  but  a delicate  pellicle  can  lie  distinguished  as  enveloping  the  embryo 
in  all  its  stages;  consequently  the  form  assumed  by  the  ovum  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  the  degree  of  the  surrouufling  ]>ressure.  In  Fig.  3 (Plate  XLII)  ova  of  vtirious 
sluqies  are  de])icted  (s]iherical,  triangular,  oval),  and  with  a considerable  latitude  as  to 
size.  The  average  of  six  measurements  of  the  less  advanced  kinds  of  ova,  Lc.,  those  in 
which  the  outline  of  the  embyro  was  not  distinctly  evident  — ( 018  mm.)  by 


A micro-photograph  of  this  specimen  is  rojiroduccd  at  Fig.  5,  Plate  XIAIT, 


42 
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^o\)() ' ("012  mm.) ; whilst  the  avenige  measurements  of  three  ova  in  which  the  embyros 
were  visible  = Ad'  (‘037 'mm.)  by  Ad'  ('030  mm.). 

When  the  latter,  after  having  arrived  at  this  stage  of  development,  are  examined 
during  life,  it  is  in  many  instances  difficult  to  state  whether  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  freed  embryos  or  not,  as  the  “ egg-shell  ” has  become  so  extremely  attenuated  and 
translucent  as  only  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished.  By  pressing  the  covering  glass 
firmly  the  sac  may  often  be  ruptured.  It,  however,  appears  probable  that,  even  when 
the  embryo  acquires  worm-like  appearances,  the  envelope  is  not  lost  in  this  species  so 
long  as  it  continues  in  the  blood. 

It  is  of  importance  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as,  contrary  to  what  is  seen  with  regard 
to  the  nematoid  htematozoa  of  dogs,  the  embryos  in  the  blood  of  man  are  each  con- 
tained in  a translucent  csecal  tube.  This  tube  is  readily  recognisable  dnring  life 
whenever  the  embryos  can  be  properly  observed  in  fresh  clear  serum,  as  also  in  spirit- 
preserved  preparations.  I possess  at  the  present  time  specimens  thus  preserved  of 
both  species,  one  being  contained  in  blood  removed  from  the  heart  of  a person  who, 
during  life,  was  known  to  harbour  hsematozoa,  and  the  other  obtained  from  the  blood- 
vessels of  a dog  similarly  affected.  In  not  a single  instance  have  I been  able  to 
distinguish  the  least  trace  of  an  enveloping  tube  in  the  latter,  whereas  in  the  former 
this  tube  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing their  almost  complete  accord  as  to  dimensions,  the  character  just  referred  to 
is  sufficient  to  distingnish  slides  prepared  from  either  of  these  two  specimens.  A like 
distinction  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  two  kinds  of  embryo-filariae  in 
China  by  Dr.  Manson  ; but,  according  to  Dr.  Sonsino,  those  of  Egypt,  and  apparently 
those  of  the  Brazils,  do  not  present  this  distinguishing  feature.  As  may  be  recollected, 
it  was  mentioned  that  a distinction  also  exists  between  the  disease  with  which  the 
human  haematozoon  is  associated  in  the  different  countries, — not  a great  difference 
certainly,  bnt,  nevertheless,  one  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  deciding  as  to 
specific  distinctions  between  the  parasites. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil  and  of  certain  parts 
of  Africa  are,  as  has  been  known  for  at  least  a century,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  hosts 
of  tissue-parasites.  The  minute  thread-like  sub-conjunctival  filaria  (Filaria  loa),  for 
example,  though  from  two  to  six  inches  in  length,  has  never  been  accurately  described, 
and  its  precise  thickness  is  not  known  yet,  although  it  was  discovered  by  Bajon  so 
long  ago  as  1768,*  and  has  since  been  frequently  observed  beneath  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva  of  negroes  and  other  persons.  M.  Gruyon  brought  it  before  the  notice  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1838,  and  again  in  1864.  On  the  former  occasion,  the 
specimens  measured  30 — 40  mm.,  but  the  helminth  described  in  1864  was  150  mm.  in 
length.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  embryos  discovered  by  Dr.  O’Neill  t in  a disease  of  the  skin 

* Cvniptes  Rendus,  t.  lix,  1864,  p.  74.5. 
t The  Lancet,  Feh.  10,  1875,  p.  265. 
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termed  Cravi-craw,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  may  prove  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  some  such  helminth. 

Again,  the  minute,  thread-like  nematoid  described  in  America  by  Leidy,  five 
inches  in  length  and  inch  in  greatest  breadth,  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  was 
obtained  from  the  mouth  of  a child,  and  derives  its  name — Filar ia,  Imiiinis-oris  * — 
from  this  circumstance. 

All  these  circumstances  point  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  considerable  caution 
in  arriving  at  any  decision  as  to  the  precise  relation  of  any  of  these  as  yet  obscure 
parasites. 

With  regard  to  the  helminths  discovered  by  Dr.  Dancroft  in  Australia,  I am  not 
in  a position  to  offer  an  opinion.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  they  are  blood- 
worms in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  nor  is  it  known  that  the  individual  from 
whom  they  were  obtained  harboured  embryo-ha:>matozoa.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked 
that  the  affections  under  which  the  persons  laboured  from  which  they  were  derived 
were  not  characteristic  of  the  di.seases  witli  which  these  luematozoa  have  hitherto 
been  known  to  be  associated  ; indeed,  it  would  appear  tliat  one  of  the  princi[>al  morbid 
conditions  with  which  they  are  associated  in  this  country  [India] — naevoid  elephantiasis— 
is  unknown  in  Australia.  It  may  also  be  noteworthy  that  no  male  worm  was  found 
among  the  specimens. 

Dr.  Cobbold  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  they  are  identical,  and  it  would  be 
snpertluons  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  devoted  so  many  years  to  the 
study  of  helminths  is  entitled  to  consideration.  This  observer  has  lately  {The 
July  13,  187H)  given  a summary  of  the  bibliography,  etc.,  of  these  (juestions,  in  which 
[ observe  a,  slight  error.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  mature  nematoid  helminths  found 
in  Australia.  These,  Dr.  Cobbold  states,  were  “first  discovered  by  Dr.  Bancroft  and 
first  descrilied  by  myself.”  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  not  only  did  Dr.  Bancroft 
discover  the  parasite,  but  also  furnished  the  first  account  of  them  which  appeared.  It 
is  possible  that  the  description  su])plied  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  which  is  quoted  on  a previous 
page,  is  not  considered  sufficiently  precise  to  be  accepted  as  such,  from  a naturalist’s 
point  of  view.  Allowing  this,  if,  as  Dr.  Cobbold  maintains,  the  Australian  and  Indian 
parasites  :ire  identical,  the  first  full  account  of  the  mature  FUaria,  sct/iujuFiis-hmiiinis, 
as  found  in  India,  was  ])ublished,  both  in  this  country  and  in  London,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Cobbold’s  description — having,  indeed,  been  in  the  printer’s  hands 
before  Dr.  Cobbold  had  even  seen  the  Australian  parasites.  Dr.  Cobbold,  moreover, 
refers  to  such  prior  [nrblication  in  the  appendix  to  his  own  article. 

This  trifling  oversight  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  duly  corrected  should  this 
distinguished  observer  have  occasion  to  write  regarding  these  .subjects  in  the  future. 

In  considering  the  (juestion  of  the  relation  which  may  exist  between  the  presence 
of  organisms  in  the  circulation  and  disease,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  in 
reality  but  little  of  a.  definite  character  is  known.  One  thing,  however,  is  clearly 
* ProfleeiJinr/s  of  the  Acodemij  of  Nntvrnl  Srirn.ee,  Philadelphia,  vol.  v.,  18.10-61. 
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manifest,  that  the  supposition  that  beings  become  asphyxiated  as  a result  of  the 
existence  of  living  organisms  in  the  blood,  is  untenable.  The  study  of  their  natural 
history  as  they  occur  in  man  or  animals  does  not  afford  the  slightest  support  to  such 
a view.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  it  would  seem  that  the  presence  of 
embryos  in  the  blood,  no  matter  how  numerous,  exercises  no  marked  deleterious  effect 
on  the  organism.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  parents  of  these  organisms, 
especially  when  helminthic,  do  exert  a deleterious  influence  on  the  well-being  of 
their  hosts, — as,  for  example,  the  lesions  which  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
caused  by  the  Filaria  sangidnolenta,  would  seem  to  indicate.  With  regard  to  allied 
conditions  in  man,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  influence  exerted  by  nematoid 
embryos  in  inducing  disease  is  apt  to  be  overrated,  as  it  would  seem  that  the  parasites 
may  sojourn  for  long  periods  in  the  system  without  inflicting  obvious  injury.  That 
certain  injuries  are  effected,  however,  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  judging  from  what 
we  know  of  the  like  condition  in  animals,  the  injuries  result,  not  from  direct  action 
of  living  organisms  on  the  blood-current  in  which  they  dwell,  but  from  their  action 
on  some  of  the  delicate  tissues  through  which  the  blood  circulates — such  injurious 
influence  being  probably  exerted  more  especially  during  the  migrations  of  the  parents 
of  future  embryo-hsematozoa. 

As  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  vegetable  organisms  which  may  be  found  in  the 
blood  undergo  any  such  transformations,  the  injury  which  their  presence  is  supposed 
to  occasion  must  be  due  to  some  other  influence.  What  this  may  be  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive : the  ordinary  explanation  that  they  consume  the  oxygen  which  is  required  by 
the  blood  itself  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufiflcient. 

Calcutta, 

August  1878. 

ADDENDUM. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  furnish  facsimile 
reproductions  of  a few  of  the  micro-photographs  referred  to  in  the  text.  They  have 
been  reproduced  as  permanent  photographs  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
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PLATE  XLI. 

Illustrating  the  developmental  stages  of  organisms  found  in  the  blood  of  healthy  animals  shortly  after 
leath 

Fig.  1.  A tracing  of  bacilli  from  a micro-photograph.  Magnified  1.100  diameters. 

„ 2. — Growth  of  ditto  into  long  filament.s.  Magnified  (100  diameters. 

,,  3. — Formation  of  ‘'sijores”  in  ditto. 

„ d. — The  filaments  having  become  nearly  invisible,  the  “spores”  only  are  seen,  arranged  linearly. 

Magnified  (100  diameters. 

,,  .‘i. — Isolated  “ s[)ores  ” in  the  condition  sometimes  described  as  “germinating.”  IMagnitied  1,000 

diameters  (Fig.  o,  h,  magnified  2,(J00  diameters). 

„ (1  fo  8. — The  deveIo])mcntal  stages  of  a bacillus  hchim  the  average  dimensions.  Magnified  1,000 

diameters. 

„ it. — Bacilli  ahorc  the  average  dimensions.  Magnified  1,000  diametei-s. 

„ 10.-  Ditto  showing  growth  into  filaments.  Magnified  1,000  diameters. 

.,  11. — Ditto  snbse(]iiently  undergoing  fission.  Magnified  1,000  diameters. 

„ 12. — Spore-like  bodies  which  formed  in  a portion  of  the  filaments  delineated  at  Fig.  10.  JIagnified 
1,000  diameters. 


PLATE  XLII. 

Illustrating  the  mature  Filaria  sanguinis-hominis,  $ and  and  some  of  the  developmental  stages  of  the 
Smbryos  : — 

Fig.  1. — Anterior  portion  of  mature  helminth.  Magnified  100  diameters. 

„ 2.  Middle  portion  of  parasite  showing  alimentary  canal  ; and  the  uterine  tubules  tilled  with  ova. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

„ 3.— Ova  and  embryos.  Magnified  300  diameters. 

„ 4. — A portion  of  t he  male  worm,  with  alimentary  and  sperm  tubules  escaping  at  one  of  the  torn  ends. 

Magnified  100  diameters. 

„ r>.-  - Endiryo  recently  ingested  by  a mosrpiito.  Magnified  3(KI  iliameters. 

Figs.  f>  & 7. — Early  changes  undergone  by  the  embryos  in  the  mosquito. 

Fig.  8.—? 

,.  !l. — More  advanced  .stage  of  the  develoianent  of  the  embryo.  Magnified  3(K)  di.amctcrs. 

„ 10. — The  “ sausage-form  ” stage  of  development  of  the  embryos.  M.agnified  300  diiimetei-s. 

„ 11. — The  end)ryos  ac(iuire  more  worm-like  proportions.  Magnificil  loo  diameters. 

„ 12. — A still  further  .advanced  stage  : the  aliment.ary  canal  distinguishable.  Magnified  lOO 

diameters. 

..  13.  Ditto  : more  highly  magnified  (300  diameters).  The  rc-agent  applied  h.ad  caused  the  contents 

of  the  caudal  end  to  contract. 

PI.ATE  XLllI. 

Micro-])hotographs  of  various  organisms  in  the  blood  : — 

Fig.  1. — Flagell.atcd  org.anisms  in  the  blood  of  healthy  rats.  A thin  layer  of  blood,  h.aving  been  sjiread 
over  a cov(U'-glass,  was  expo.sed  to  the  fumes  of  osmic  acid  and  subscqueidly  mounted  as  a 
dry  ()rcparation  in  the  ordin.ary  manner.  It  was  then  photogr.aphcd  .as  seen  under  a Boss's  ,L" 
immersion  objective.  ( Khfc  Part  II,  A.)  Magnified  700  diameters. 

Fig.  2. — A iircparation  of  the  same  blood  as  in  Fig.  1.  In.stead,  however,  of  exposing  it  to  the  inliuence 
of  osmic  acid,  it  was  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.  When  dry  the  preiiaration  was  stained 
by  means  of  a weak  solution  of  aniline-blue  and  photographed  .as  seen  under  a objective. 
( Vide  Part  II,  A.)  Magniticsl  700  diameters. 

Fig.s.  3 ii,  1.  Spirilla  in  the  blood  of  fever-p.atients  at  Bombay— two  micro- (jliotographs  of  osmic  .acid 
incp.arations,  mounted  dry.  Many  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  seen  to  i>rcsent  irregul.ar 
margins  in  both  figures.  A white  anueboid  corpuscle  is  vi.sible  towards  the  upper  edge  of 
Fig.  4.  ( 17(7c  Par!  1,  tl.)  Magnified  700  diameters. 

Fig.  T). — Anterior  portion  of  the  mature  Filai'iii  ■'itiiigiiinis-lioiiihiig,  photographed  under  .a  Boss’s  3"  object 
glass.  The  width  of  the  worm  is  slightly  increased  owing  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
cover-glass.  ( Vide.  Part  II,  E.)  Magnified  25  diameters. 
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In  a memoir  on  “ The  Microscopic  Organisms  found  in  the  Blood  of  Man  and 
Animals,”  published  in  the  “ Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  of  India,”  and  which  was,  in  great  part,  reproduced  in  the  first 
three  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  January  1879,  a 
chapter  was  devoted  to  a description  of  certain  flagellated  organisms  which  I had  found 
in  the  blood  of  rats.  This  chapter  will  be  found  at  p.  604  of  this  volume,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  very  briefly  recapitulate  what  was  given 
therein. 

Having  been  directed  to  make  certain  inquiries  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
sometimes  designated,  “ spirillum-fever  ” which  prevailed  in  Bombay  during  the  earlier 
part  of  1877,  I had  occasion  to  examine  the  blood  of  a considerable  number  of  animals, 
and  in  July  of  that  year  detected  spirillum-like  organisms  in  the  blood  of  healthy  rats. 
In  some  instances  these  were  so  numerous  that  the  blood  when  examined  under  a 
high  power  seemed  to  quiver  with  life.  On  careful  focussing  it  was  ascertained  that 
each  organism  consisted  of  a body-portion  and  of  an  extension  of  it  in  the  form  of 
a gradually  tapering,  long  flagellum,  the  former  average  25 y in  length  by  1/a  in 
width,  whilst  the  flagellum  brought  up  the  total  length  of  the  organism  to  about 
50/a  or  longer,  for  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  whole  length  of  the  free  end 
of  the  flagellum  was  visible.  They  were  found  not  to  be  very  sensitive  to  reagents, 
as  they  continued,  for  example,  to  manifest  lively  movements  in  a weak  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  for  eight  hours,  and  an  exposure  of  several  minutes  to  chloro- 
form vapour  did  not  seem  to  atfect  them.  A weak  solution  of  ammonia  did  not 
affect  them  for  some  time,  but  a stronger  solution  of  potash  affected  them  at  once. 
When  a drop  of  blood  containing  them  was  placed  on  a slide  arranged  for  the 
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application  of  electricity,  it  was  found  that  an  interrupted  current  of  such  a strength 
as  could  not  be  comfortably  borne  by  an  individual  was  tolerated  by  these  beings  for 
several  consecutive  hours. 

They  were  found  in  two  species  of  rats — Mus  decmtianvs  and  Miis  rufescens — and 
in  29  per  cent,  of  the  animals  examined.  At  that  time  I had  not  specially  searched 
for  these  organisms  anywhere  except  in  Calcutta,  nor  had  I found  them  in  the  blood 
of  any  animal  except  in  that  of  the  rat.  I have  since  found  them  in  rats  at  Simla, 
in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet  above  sea-level,  though  as  regards 
the  blood  of  mice  and  of  musk  rats  I have  searched  for  them  in  vain  both  in  Simla 
and  Calcutta. 

That  they  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  other  animals  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Hr.  (rriffith  Evans,  the  present  chief  of  the  veterinary  department  in 
Madras,  wdio,  in  1880,  whilst  examining  the  blood  of  horses  suffering  from  a wasting 
form  of  disease  termed  “surra”  in  the  Punjab,  found  that  it  frecpiently  swarmed 
with  organisms  of  this  character.  Hr.  Evans  further  made  the  very  intei’esting  ob- 
servation that  in  the  blood  of  a couple  of  camels,  suffering  apparently  from  a 
disease  allied  to  surra  in  the  horse,  Hagellated  organisms  were  present  in  one,  and 
nematoid  embryos,  closely  resembling  those  which  I described  some  years  ago  as 
being  found  in  the  blood  of  man,  the  Filaria  sanr/iiinis  hom/'vis*  in  the  other.  I 
have  elsewheret  drawn  attention  to  this  parasite  of  the  camel  (parents  and  embryos), 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  called  Filaria  Evansi.  I hope,  however,  to  describe 
it  at  greater  length  in  the  next  number  of  the  Qnarterln  Jmmal  of  Microscopical 
Fcie'iice. 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these  Hagellated  organisms  could  be 
transferred  to  other  animals.  Hr.  Evans  had  injected  some  blood  from  a horse,  in 
which  these  organisms  abounded,  into  tlie  subcutaneous  tissue  of  a dog  and  of  a 
bitch,  and  on  examining  their  blood  four  or  live  days  afterwards  precisely  similar 
organisms  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the  bitch,  but  not  in  that  of  the  dog.  This 
bitch  had  a suckling  pu])py  about  a couple  of  montlis  old,  and  its  blood  also  con- 
tained these  'organisms,  although  it  had  not  been  intentionally  inoculated;  but  as 
regards  the  ]iossibility  of  the  pupjjy  having  likewise  been  inoculated  from  the  horse 
it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  a little  of  the  blood  was  given  to  the  hitch  to  eat,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  puj)])y  likewise  consumed  some  of  this.  Unfortunately,  the  blood 
of  these  aniitials  had  not  been  examined  as  a preliminary  procedure,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  definitely  declared  that  the  organisms  had  been  derived  from  the  blood  of  the 
horse.  Tt  is  just  possible  that  they  may  have  existed  in  their  blood  previously,  and, 
in  this  connection,  it  is  tx)  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  regards  rats,  attention  was 
drawn  in  my  previous  article  to  the  circumstance  that  the  blood  of  those  caught  in 

* “On  a 1 laniiatozooTi  i7i  irnniaii  lilooil  ; I Is  relalioii  lo  Chylui'ia  and  other  Di.scases.'’ 
fiuimriiiteiKlciit  of  Oovernnient  1’i  int.ing,  1S72,  and  |iagc  oOS  of  tliis  volume. 

t “ IToceeiliiig.s  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society  of  liengal,  " Jlarch  1S82. 
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a particular  room  would  be  affected,  “ whereas  the  blood  of  rats  in  another  part  of 
the  building  would  not  contain  them.  The  servants  had  ultimately  come  to  recognise 
this,  as,  whenever  they  learnt  that  a particular  rat’s  blood  contained  the  desired 
organisms,  they  diligently  endeavoured  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  family,”  so  that  the 
possibility  is  not  absolutely  excluded  that  the  finding  of  these  parasites  in  the  blood 
of  the  puppy  and  of  its  mother  may  have  been  a coincidence  and  not  the  direct 
result  of  the  experiment ; nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent  the  blood  of  horses  and 
camels  or  other  animals  in  this  part  of  India  [Madras]  may  harbour  these  organisms 
or  may  have  harboured  them  at  that  time. 

These  flagellated  blood-parasites  are  not,  however,  limited  to  India,  for  in  1881 
Wittich  described  similar  organisms  in  the  blood  of  hamsters  in  Clermany.*  Wittich’s 
experience  coincided  with  my  own  as  regards  their  being  found  in  the  blood  of 
apparently  perfectly  healthy  animals,  though  Dr.  Robert  Koch,t  instigated  by  the  result 
of  Wittich’s  observations,  found  that  the  hamsters  which  he  procured  died,  one  within 
two  days  of  being  in  captivity,  and  four  others  subsequently.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  blood  of  these  hamsters  was  examined  during  life,  but  after  death  it  was 
found,  in  each  case,  to  contain  the  organisms  in  question.  No  reference  is  made  to  the 
examination  of  other  hamsters,  so  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  animals  died 
as  a result  of  captivity  or  in  consequence  of.  the  parasitism.  As  regards  rats  thus 
affected  I have  had  them  kept  in  a cage  for  weeks,  and  to  all  appearances  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health.  Both  Wittich  and  Koch  suggest  that  the  parasites  found  by 
them  in  the  blood  of  hamsters  are  in  all  probability  identical  with  those  found  by 
me  in  rats  in  India ; and  Koch  gives  two  micro-photographs  of  them  which  correspond 
very  I closely  wit  h t he  micro-photographs  which  were  published  by  me  in  the  previously 
mentioned  Indian  “ Sanitary  Report.” 

What  these  organisms  are  and  whence  their  origin  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  as 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  by  various  authorities  regarding  these  points 
are  so  greatly  at  variance  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  every  detail  which  can  be 
collected  concerning  them  should  be  placed  on  record.  This  is  all  the  more  to 
be  desired,  seeing  that  the  question  has  arisen  of  their  possible  influence  as  a cause 
of  disease. 

I had  every  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  that  the  parasite  found  by  Dr.  Evans 
in  the  dog  is  identical  with  that  in  the  rat,  as  Dr,  Evans  brought  the  puppy 
to  Simla  in  October,  1880,  and  very  kindly  made  it  over  to  me  for  observation. 
The  accompanying  sketch  represents  some  of  the  forms  assumed  by  these  organisms 
as  observed  under  a Prazomwski’s  D5  mm.  immersion  objective.  This,  together  with 
the  following  remark,  made  at  the  time,  are  copied  from  my  note-book : — 

A drop  of  blood  having  been  obtained  from  the  puppy’s  ear  about  9 a.m.  on  the 
26th  October,  it  was  found  to  contain  a considerable  number  of  these  organisms  in  a 

* Centralblatt  fiir  die  medicin.  Wissensch.,  vol.  xix,  No.  4. 

t “ Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Kaiserlichen  Gesundheitsamte,”  vol.  i,  p.  9,  1881. 
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state  of  great  activity.  Their  movements  were  so  rapid  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
a clear  conception  of  their  exact  form.  The  slide  was  set  aside  and  again  examined  at  4 
p.m.,  when  it  was  found  that  their  movements  were  much  more  languid  and  less  sugges- 
tive of  spirilla  than  they  were  in  the  morning.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  figures 
here  reproduced  were  sketched.  As  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  diminished 
there  appeared  to  be  a greater  tendency  to  throw  out  flagellje,  and  wave-like 
extensions  of  their  substance  seemed  to  originate  at  the  thicker  end  and  to  pass 
along  rapidly  towards  the  flagellum.  The  plasma-substance  appeared  to  be 
contractile  along  the  whole  length  of  the  parasite,  even  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
flagellum,  and,  frequently,  an  impression  was  conveyed,  suggestive  of  the  organism 
being  Hat  or  ribbon-like ; consequently,  when  seen  in  profile  they  presented  a much 
more  attenuated  aspect  than  under  other  conditions.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  wave-like  appearance  above  referred  to  is  due  to  rapid 


Fi^.  Various  appo.aranccs  presented  by  flagellated  organisms  in  blood  from  a puppy’s  ear,  seven  to  eight 
hours  after  it  had  been  under  the  cover-glass : at  a after  eleven  hours,  h,  c,  d,  changes  undergone 
liy  a i)rotoplasmic  body  in  the  fiehl  during  the  course  of  a few  minutes.  Two  blood-corpuscles  introduced 
to  imlicate  the  relative  size.  x inUO  diameters. 

lateral  prolongations  of  the  protoplasm,  and  how  much  to  the  aspect  which  would 
be  presented  when  this  ribbon-like  form  undergoes  rapid  sifiral  contractions.  In 
the  above  figure  (03)  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reproduce  the  most  striking  of  these 
different  appearances,  and  a couple  of  red  blood-corpuscles  have  been  introduced 

to  indicate  the  relative  size  under  the  same  magnifying  power. 

At  5 p.m.  the  organisms  manifested  signs  of  losing  vitality,  became  more 
ribbon-like  and  pointed, — almost,  if  not  quite,  “ lashed,”  at  the  thicker  end  also  ; 
moreover,  a clear  space  is  observed  at  a distance  of  from  2 to  3 fx  from  the  point 

highly  suggestive  of  a vacuole.  This  is  indicated  in  two  or  three  of  the  figures. 

They  averaged  about  30  /x  in  length  and  from  1 to  2 /x  in  width  at  the  thickest 
part. 

At  8 p.m.  only  two  specimens  could  be  detected  in  the  slide,  one  (juite 
motiordess,  the  other  nearly  so.  One  of  these  is  carefully  sketched  at  a in  the 
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woodcut  (63) ; a vacuole-like  spot  is  observable  at  one  part,  and  the  parasite  is  granular 
almost  along  its  entire  length.  Near  this  specimen  a curved  protoplasmic  object 
was  observed  to  alter  its  form  very  slowly,  as  shown  at  a,  6,  c.  Its  further  changes 
could  not  be  followed,  as  it  was  lost  whilst  its  form  was  being  outlined,  but  I have 
on  two  or  three  occasions  observed  objects  of  this  character  associated  with  these 
parasites,  and  sometimes  think  that  they  must  represent  either  an  earlier  or  a later 
stage  of  them  than  is  ordinarily  seen. 

Further  specimens  of  blood  were  obtained  from  the  puppy  on  the  29th  and 
30th  of  October,  but  no  organisms  could  be  detected ; on  the  3rd  November, 
however,  it  is  noted  that  the  organisms  were  very  numerous  in  the  blood,  and 
that  “ the  dog  looks  remarkably  well.” 

Shortly  afterwards  the  puppy  was  taken  to  Calcutta,  and  when  examined  on  the 
25th  November  no  organisms  could  be  detected  in  its  blood.  On  the  3rd  December, 


Fig.  64. — a — (I  appearances  presented  by  one  of  the  flagellated  organisms  which  had  applied  itself 
to  a red  blood-corpuscle,  x lOOO  diameters. 

however,  they  were  readily  found.  A specimen  which  was  observed  on  this  occasion 
may  serve  to  illustrate  a phenomenon  which  I have  frequently  observed  in  connection 
with  like  organisms  in  the  rat.  A slide  of  blood  which  had  been  kept  in  a moist 
chamber  for  twenty-four  hours  having  been  placed  under  the  microscope,  the  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  way  in  which  one  of  the  parasites  appeared  to  play  with  a red 
blood-corpuscle.  It  was  watched  for  fully  an  hour,  until,  in  fact,  the  field  was 
disturbed  by  the  evaporation  along  the  edge  of  the  cover-glass.  Its  movements 
were  sluggish  and  just  sufficient  to  slightly  shift  the  corpuscle.  It  had  not 
attached  itself  to  the  corpuscle  by  either  of  its  ends,  but  at  a spot  about  8 yu.  from 
the  point  of  the  thicker  end  as  shown  in  Fig.  64,  « to  d.  Sometimes  there  appeared 
to  be  a slight  interval  between  the  corpuscle  and  the  parasite  (Fig.  64,  a\  and 
occasionally  even  a greater  interval  than  is  indicated  in  the  woodcut,  but  both 
parasite  and  corpuscle,  nevertheless,  continued  to  move  in  unison,  as  though  some 
filamentous  connection  existed  between  them,  which,  however,  was  too  delicate 
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to  be  distinguished  by  the  highest  power  which  I possessed.  At  other  times  the 
organism  appeared  to  be  closely  applied  to  the  corpuscle,  as  though  the  latter  were 
being  embraced  by  two  short  lateral  pseudopods,  and  the  outline  of  the  corpuscle 
appeared  as  if  squeezed  (Fig.  64,  6,  c).  At  Fig.  64,  ((,  the  corpuscle  is  shown  with 
the  parasite  immediately  below  it.  No  distinct  Hagellum  could  be  detected  extending 
from  the  thicker  portion  of  the  parasite,  though  it  was  frequently  obsersed  to 
present  a ribbon-like  appearance. 

Shortly  after  this  the  puppy  got  the  “ distemper,”  and  was  struck  by  one  of  the 
native  servants,  so  that  it  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye.  On  the  loth  January,  1881, 
several  specimens  of  blood  from  its  ear  were  examined,  but  not  a single  parasite 
could  be  detected.  Further  examinations  were  made  on  the  12th  and  28th  February, 
and  again  on  the  24th  INIarch,  but  not  a single  specimen  was  found.  The  dates  have 
l>een  carefully  recorded,  as  they  may  be  of  use  to  future  observers  ; and  the  notes 
of  observations  in  this  instance  have  been  made  to  subserve  the  double  object 
of  illustrating  the  more  salient  points  in  the  microscopy  of  the  parasite,  and  to 
give  the  exact  history  of  this  form  of  parasitism  in  the  dog  during  a period  of 
from  four  to  five  months. 

There  are,  however,  a few  other  i)oints  in  connection  with  the  microscopy  of 
tliese  organisms  which  it  seems  desirable  to  refer  to  as  they  may  be  of  assistance 
to  systematic  writers  in  deciding  their  precise  position  in  the  animal  (or,  as  some 
authorities  may  perhaps  consider,  vegetable)  kingdom 

Tliese  sup[)lementary  details  will  be  based  on  further  observations  which  have 
been  made  from  tiine  to  time,  as  opportunities  offered,  during  the  last  three  or 

four  years,  on  the  blood  of  rats,  but  more  particularly  on  a series  which  were 

conducted  for  purposes  of  comparison  whilst  the  organisms  in  the  dog  were  being 
watched. 

f)n  .lanuary  80th,  1881,  the  following  entry  is  made  in  my  note-book:  Examined 
the  blood  of  live  rats,  and  found  flagellated  organisms  in  two  of  them.  One  of  the 
latter  was  a pregnant  female,  but  this  one,  however,  did  not  contain  many  specimens 
of  the  parasite,  and  none  were  found  in  the  blood  of  its  young.  The  blood  of  the 
other  rat  swarmed  with  the  organisms. 

As  it  had  been  found  that  the  parasites  were  remarkably  well  preserved  in 

a O-?.")  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  and  water,  half  a Pravaz-syringeful  of  a mixture 

of  the  Wood  of  this  rat,  and  of  the  salt  solution — one  part  to  three — was  injected 
into  the  sub-cutaneous  tissue  of  the  thigh  of  a healthy  rat,  free  from  blood 
organisms,  and  which  laid  been  under  observation  for  a fortnight. 

'I’lie  animal  did  not  appear  to  be  materially  affected  by  this  procedure,  and  on 
February  12th  it  is  recorded:  “The  rat  continues  to  enjoy  excellent  health;  eats  and 
drinks  freely.  Not  a trace  of  any  organisms  found  in  its  blood,  although  the  flagelhited 
organisms  which  had  been  introduced  into  its  tissues  were  found  to  be  alive  two  days 
after  the  operation  in  what  remained  of  the  mixture  which  had  been  injected.” 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  these  organisms  are  at  all  events  not  very  readily 
transmissible  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injection  from  one  rat  to  another. 

Nor  have  I succeeded  in  preserving  them  beyond  two  or  three  days  outside  the 
body.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  “cultivate”  them  in  plain  water,  in  sugar  and 
water,  glycerine  and  water,  and  in  salt  and  water,  as,  also,  in  the  blood  itself,  both 
with  and  without  the  aid  of  an  incubator.  But  I could  not  satisfy  myself  that  they 
multiplied  ; on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  degenerate  after  removal  from  the  animal 
hour  by  hour.  A weak  solution  of  salt,  as  already  observed,  appeared  to  be  a more 
favourable  medium  for  retaining  their  vitality  than  any  other  which  T have  tried,  and 
is  a very  convenient  medium  for  studying  the  various  stages  of  the  disintegrative 
process.  The  different  appearances  which  they  presented  as  watched  in  such  a solution 
are  sketched  at  Fig.  65 ; from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organisms  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  more  generally  recognised  forms  of  spermatozoa.  On  the 


Fig.  65.— Flagellated  organisms  from  the  blood  of  a rat  preserved  in  a 0'75 
solution  of  common  salt,  x 1000  diameters. 


per  cent. 


third  day  the  specimens  figured  were  no  longer  recognisable  in  the  fluid  in  which  they 
were  kept. 

Whilst  watching  these  particular  specimens  I was  further  able  to  satisfy  myself 
that  these,  like  the  generality  of  flagellated  organisms,  moved  with  the  lash  in  front — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow  which  is  placed  alongside  of 
the  middle  specimen  in  Fig.  66  on  the  opposite  page.  Since  this  period  T have 
frequently  observed  the  same  thing  in  other  specimens,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  be  sure  of  the  direction  of  the  movement  until  after  the  parasite  has  become  sluggish. 
Moreover,  they  may  also  be  observed  to  move  with  the  thicker  end  forwards,  but  only 
for  short  distances. 

As  already  remarked,  when  describing  the  specimens  from  the  blood  of  the  dog, 
they  seem  to  attach  themselves  to  surrounding  objects  by  means  of  some  portion  of 
the  thicker  end.  The  specimen  sketched  in  the  left  half  of  Fig.  66  was  observed  to 
remain  attached  to  a granular  mass  by  the  extreme  point  of  its  thicker  end  for  a 
considerable  time,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  parasite  was  seen  to  swing  freely  from 
a to  h and  from  a to  c,  the  free  end  of  the  lash  presenting  a screw-like  appearance. 
Another  specimen  was  watched  for  half  an  hour  whilst  it  remained  attached  to  a granular 
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mass  in  the  preparation,  but  in  this  instance,  as  represented  at  the  right  half  of  Fig.  66, 
the  para.site  had  fixed  itself  at  a point  about  3 y,  from  the  end,  and  to  swing  itself, 
as  from  a to  6,  from  this  fixed  position.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  part  of  the  body 
by  which  the  parasite  attaches  itself  here  corresponds  with  that  represented  as  having 
been  attached  to  the  red  blood-corpuscle  in  a previous  figure.  In  this  instance,  also, 
the  lash  was  observed  to  manifest  incessant  screw-like  movements,  the  movement 
ai»parently  commencing  at  the  tip  of  the  flagellum  and  proceeding  rapidly  upwards 
until  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  granular  mass  was  reached,  and  here  it  stopped 
abruptly. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  demon.strate  the  presence  of  another  flagelluni  at 
the  opposite  end,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result.  In  preparations  made  by  drying 
a film  of  the  affected  blood  on  a cover-glass  both  ends  of  the  parasite  are  often  seen 
to  be  very  pointed,  but  in  all  cases  a distinct  flagellum  could  only  lie  made  out  at 


Fig,  (JC).-  Dittoi'unt  nietiiods  of  attachment  to  foreign  bodies  olj.served 
ill  two  siiecimens  of  tlie  organisms  from  the  Idood  of  a rat.  The 
ari'ow  along  tlie  middle  hgure  indicates  the  direction  of  progres- 
sive movement,  x 1000  diameters. 


Fig.  ()7. — Action  of  gentian-violet  on 
siiecimens  of  the  organisms  from 
the  blood  of  a rat.  x 1000  dia- 
meters. 


one  end.  When  ;i  solution  of  gentian-violet,  is  added  to  such  :i  slide  the  parasites  are 
rapidly  stained  ;ind  present  :i  granular  appearance  throughout,  griinules  being  frequently 
distinguislnible  as  far  as  the  extreme  tip  of  the  Hagellum,  as  may  be  observed  in  Fig.  67. 
( )ccasion:illy  the  flagellum  appears  to  he  retracted,  as  shown  in  the  sketch  in  the  middle 
of  the  figure,  and  I have  sometimes  thought  that  such  a retraction  of  the  Hagellum 
could  be  observed  whilst  the  organism  was  in  a condition  of  extreme  activity.  The 
specimens  in  this  hgure  were  carefully  outlin(id  to  scale  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida. 

I am  wholly  unable  to  suggest  any  explanation  for  the  presence  of  these  Hagellated 
parasites  in  the  blood  of  animals.  It  will  be  recollected  that  they  have  now  been 
observed  in  the  bloofl  of  the  horse,  camel,  and  hamster,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  rat  • 
and,  further,  that  they  have  been  found  in  the  blood  of  two  dogs,  but  whether  as  the 
result  of  intentional  inoculation  or  otherwise  must  for  the  present  lie  left  undecided. 
As  regards  the  season  in  which  they  may  be  detected,  I find  that  there  are  entries 
in  my  note-book  of  their  having  been  seen,  at  one  time  or  another,  in  the  blood  of 
rats  in  nearly  each  month  of  the  year. 
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For  some  time  I was  inclined  to  think  that  they  might  be  the  spermatozoa  of 
some  parasite  hidden  in  the  tissues  of  the  animal,  a view  which  strongly  forced  itself 
upon  me  some  years  ago,  in  1878,  by  having  accidentally  observed  a large  number 
of  spermatozoids  escaping  from  the  reproductive  pore  of  a fragment  of  taenia  which  I 
had  found  while  dissecting  a rat.  The  “ head  ” of  the  taenia  was  not  found,  so  that 
the  entozoon  could  not  be  identified  with  certainty,  but  it  probably  was  a portion  of 
T m n i a microstoma  or  some  closely  allied  species.  My  notes  run  as  follows : — 
“ The  segments  having  been  placed  on  a slide  spermatozoids  are  seen  to  escape  from 
the  genital  pore  of  nearly  every  one  of  them.  For  a few  moments  after  their  escape 
they  presented,  with  amazing  exactness,  the  characters  of  the  spirillar  organisms  found 
in  the  blood  of  rats,  but  which  were  not  present  in  the  blood  of  this  particular  specimen. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  the  water  in  which  the  taenia  segments,  were  mounted  and 
into  which  they  escaped  was  not  suitable  to  their  preservation.  They  rapidly  underwent 
changes  of  fonn,  and  almost  before  half  a dozen  of  them  could  be  sketched  disintegrative 
changes  set  in,  and  the  previously  active  flagellated  organisms  were  transformed  into 
quiescent,  filamentous  shreds.”  It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
sketches  of  them  which  were  made,  seeing  that  both  as  to  size  and  form  they  are  so 
very  like  several  of  the  figures  in  the  woodcuts  already  given.  The  organisms  found 
in  the  blood  of  rats,  however,  are  by  no  means  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  water  as  this. 

Leuckart,  in  his  recently  published  review  of  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
diuing  1876  to  1879  to  the  literature  of  low  forms  of  animal  life,*  suggests  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  these  rat  organisms  should  not  be  relegated  to  the  class  of  organisms 
described  by  Dr.  Gaule  as  being  present  in  the  blood  and  spleen  of  frogs  and  termed 
by  him  “ Cytozoa  ” rather  than  to  the  “ Flagellata.”  Headers  will  recollect  that  Dr.  Gaule 
was  under  the  impression  that  these  “ Cytozoa  ” (also  described  by  him  as  “ Wiirmchen  ”) 
were  the  result  of  certain  changes  which  took  place  in  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other 
cellular  elements  of  frogs.  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  however,  in  the  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Jcrarnal  of  Microscopical  Science  for  January,  1882,  has  shown  that  such  an 
inference  is  wholly  erroneous,  and  has,  I think,  very  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that 
Gaule’s  Cytozoa  are  “ independent  parasitic  organisms  ” — that  they  represent,  in  fact,  the 
young  stage  of  a Sporozoon.  It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  view  of  the  nature  of 
these  “ Cytozoa,”  to  Gaule’s  or  to  Lankester’s,  Leuckart  refers  in  the  paragraph  above 
cited. 

In  his  recently  completed  “Manual  of  the  Infusoria,”  Mr.  Saville  Kent,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  placed  the  blood-organism  of  the  rat  amongst  the  Flagellata,  and 
has  named  them  Heiqietomonas  Lewis! ; at  the  same  time  he  points  out  that 
it  is  possible  that  further  research  “ may  possibly  demonstrate  their  identity  with 
the  discharged  spermatic  elements  of  the  minute  nematodes,  micro-filariae,  or  other 
metazoic  endo-parasitic  forms  known  to  flourish  amid  the  same  surroundings.” 

* “ Bericht  iiber  die  wissenschaftlichen  Leistungen  in  der  Naturgeschichte  der  niederen  Thiere,”  II  Halfte 
1883,  p.  775, 
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CHAPTER  1. 

A RKIEF  .SKETCH  OE  SOME  RECENT  RESEARCHES  REARING  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
EAROURINO  DIETARIES. 

1.  In  file  following  inemoramlum  an  attempt  will  he  made  to  furnish  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  several  scales  of  diet  for  Native  lahouring 
})risoners  which  are  at  present,  or  have  until  recently  been,  in  force  in  Indian  jails. 
Refore  proceeding  to  do  this,  it  will  he  necessary  to  refer  to  a few  general  principles 
which  have  to  he  clearly  understood  in  order  to  render  the  remarks  which  will  he 
made  regarding  the  essential  constituents  of  such  dietaries  more  intelligihle,  without, 
however,  entering  into  abstruse  jdiysiological  details  which  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
A mere  tabular  statement  of  the  several  ingredients  constituting  the  diets  in  the 
several  provinces  would  he  of  comparatively  little  value  unless  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  their  chemical  composition  ; and,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  dietaries  so  analysed,  it  is  essential  that  a clear  conception  should  he  formed 
as  to  what  jiarticiilar  ))ortions  are  s])ecially  adapted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and 
in  what  proportion  they  should  he  given  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  favourable 
results. 

2.  As  the  body  itself  is  com])Osed  of  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  the  food 
essential  to  its  support  must  likewise  consist  of  such  substances.  The  iiiorf/aiiic 
portion  of  food  consists  of  water  and  of  various  salts ; and  organic  alimentary  sub- 
stances are  those  which  have  been  produced  under  the  inlluence  of  life,  which  may 
be  either  animal  or  vegetable.  In  reality,  however,  all  organisi'd  food  stuffs  are 
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derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  seeing  that,  more  or  less  directly,  herbivorons 
animals  constitute  the  prey  of  the  carnivora.  As  organised  food  substances  usually 
contain  the  requisite  proportion  of  the  unorganised,  it  seems  unnecessary,  in  a note  of 
this  kind,  to  give  in  detail  the  amount  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  individual  diet 
scales. 

3.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  specially  the  leading  characteristics 
of  organised  food  stuffs.  These  may  be  classified  under  two  principal  headings — those 
which  contain  nitrogen  and  those  which  do  not.  The  nitrogenous  group  of  compounds 
is  very  commonly  referred  to  as  albuminates  [also  proteids']  from  the  circumstance 
that  albumen  forms  the  most  important  alimentary  constituent  of  the  group — a sub- 
stance which  is  directly  derivable  both  from  animals  and  plants.  The  non-nitrogenous 
group  is  ordinarily  sub-divided  into  (a)  carbo-hydrates,  the  most  important  compounds 
of  which  are  starch  and  sugar ; (6)  fats. 

4.  In  the  present  memorandum  the  sum  of  the  ingredients  in  all  the  principal 
scales  of  diet  given  in  the  text  will  be  found  resolved  into  these  three  great  alimen- 
tary principles ; but  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  and  as  tending  to  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  individual  ingredients  given  in  the  series  of 
the  appended  dietary  tables  has  been  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  only. 
This  does  not  imply  that  these  two  elements  are  assimilated  when  in  an  uncombined 
condition,  but  that  the  quantities  of  the  special  ingredients  cited  in  any  particular 
diet  may,  in  the  laboratory,  be  resolved  into  so  many  grains  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 
Computations  of  the  amount  of  these  two  elements  in  the  different  alimentary  sub- 
stances furnish  a convenient  and  simple  index  of  the  approximate  nutritive  value  of 
a combination  of  food  stuffs,  seeing  that,  as  the  late  Dr.  Parkes  expressed  it,  “ the 
phenomena  of  nutrition  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  various  chemical  interchanges  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  (and  in  some  instances  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen).” 

5.  Speaking  generally,  the  chief  functions  of  the  nitrogenous  principles  of  food 
seem  to  be  the  development  and  renovation  of  the  tissues,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  them  ; whilst  the  non-nitrogenous,  or  carbon- 
aceous, material  furnishes  the  principal  source  of  mechanical  force  ; or,  as  Pavy  has  it, 
the  former  may  be  spoken  of  as  holding  the  position  of  the  instrument  of  action, 
while  the  other  supplies  the  motive  power.  The  quantity  and  the  proportions  of  these 
proximate  alimentary  substances  which  are  required  to  maintain  individuals  in  health, 
the  particular  part  which  each  proximate  aliment  plays  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  should  be  given  during  periods  of  rest  and  of 
activity,  are  questions  regarding  which  there  is  still  far  too  much  uncertainty  to 
admit  of  any  definite  statement  being  made.  Until  recently,  the  view,  advocated  b}’’ 
Liebig,  was  generally  held  that  physical  exertion  involved  a positive  waste  of  muscular 
tissue,  and  that,  consequently,  an  increase  of  the  “ flesh-formers,”  as  the  albuminate 
constituents  of  the  food  were  described,  was  required  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
mechanical  labour  which  the  body  was  called  upon  to  undergo.  As  a result  of  this 
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teaching,  the  leading  object  which  has  been  ordinarily  kept  in  view  in  the  con- 
struction of  dietaries  has  been  to  increase  the  nitrogenous  elements  in  the  food 
proportionately,  and  this  in  a somewhat  arbitrary  fashion,  to  the  amount  of  w’ork  exacted. 

6.  On  the  strength  of  this  doctrine  it  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  the 
working  population  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  rice-consuming  portion  of  it, 
is  under-fed,  seeing  that  tlie  amount  of  albuminous  material  which  enters  into  their 
ordinary  food  is  evidently  far  too  small  to  compensate  for  the  waste  of  the  muscular 
tissue  which  the  work  they  perform  was  supposed  to  entail.  The  great  distance  which 
a palanquin-bearer,  for  example,  will  often  travel  on  food  containing  an  extremely 
small  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  has  astonished  many  European  observers,  the 
quantity  of  albuminates  in  his  food  being  (juite  inadequate  to  replace  the  waste  of 
muscle  which,  it  was  supposed,  must  have  taken  place  in  carrying  himself  and  his 
burden.  Every-day  experience  in  this  country,  therefore,  seemed  to  contradict  the 
doctrine  that  physical  labour  and  destruction  of  the  nitrogenous  muscular  tissue  should 
be  looked  upon  as  almost  synonymous. 

7.  This  experience  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  leading  physiologists 
of  the  present  day.  In  opposition  to  Liebig,  who  admitted  that  the  heat  but  not  the 
motion  of  the  body  was  due  to  the  oxidation  of  combustible  matters.  J.  K.  Mayer  (so 
far  back  as  184d)  maintained  that  the  chemical  force  contained  in  the  ingested  food 
and  in  the  inhaled  oxygen  was  the  source  of  the  motion  as  well  as  of  the  heat.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  has  been  confirmed  by  many  observers,  and  during  recent 
years  Mayer’s  researches  have  been  greatly  extended.  Conspicuous  amongst  these 
researches  are  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  men  and  animals  by 
Trofessors  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  and  which,  amongst  other  things,  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  by  the  body  during  rest  is  so 
nearly  the  same  as  during  exertion  that  the  possibility  of  power  being  dependent  on 
nitrogenous  waste  is,  virtually,  excluded.  These  observations,  and  many  others  of  a 
like  character,*  have  a very  practical  significance  as  regards  the  riuestion  of  the  most 
suitable  dietary  for  a labouring  population,  and  it  would  clearly  be  a mistake  to 
continue  formulating  scales  of  diet  based  on  a doctrine  which  is  no  longer  tenable. 

8.  Indeed,  the  ])resent  tendency  is  to  invert  the  doctrine  of  Liebig,  and  to  hold 
that  it  is  carbonaceous  and  not  nitrogenous  material  which  is  chiefly  consumed  during 
mechanical  aefion.  In  a recent  lecture  delivered  before  the  British  Association,  Pre- 
fessor  Burdon-Sanderson  says : — “ In  what  may  he  called  ‘ commercial  physiology,’  the 
physiology  of  trade  i)utfs,  one  still  meets  with  the  assumption  that  the  material  basis 
of  muscular  motion  is  nitrogenous  ; but  by  many  methods  of  proof  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  true  Od  in  dev  Flamme  des  Lehens  is  not  [)roteid  [or  albuminoid]  substance 
but  sugar  or  sugar-producing  material. ”f  Although,  according  to  the  most  recent 

* A very  carefully  ircp.areil  account  of  the  ])rincipal  of  these  will  ho  found  in  Chaplcr  IX  of  Oaingcc’s 
I'lnjHioloijical  ('lieiiiitifri/  of  ihe  Animal  Bothj. — Vol.  1,  1880. 

t Nature,  September  8th,  1881,  page  140. 
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observations,  it  may  not  be  strictly  accurate  to  compare  the  relation  of  the  food  to 
the  body  with  that  of  the  fuel  to  the  steam  engine,  still  the  modified  form  of  the 
popular  illustration  which  has  been  suggested  by  two  prominent  authorities  on  this 
subject — ^Professors  Pick  and  Wislicenns — may  serve  to  aid  in  rendering  the  subject 
more  intelligible  without  being  materially  misleading  as  regards  the  more  salient  facts. 

A bundle  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  machine,  consisting  of 
albuminous  material,  just  as  a steam  engine  is  made  of  metal.  Now,  as  in  the  steam 
engine  coal  is  burnt  in  order  to  produce  force,  so  in  the  muscular  machine  carbon- 
aceous material  is  burnt  for  the  same  purpose.  And  in  the  same  manner  as  the  iron, 
etc.,  of  which  the  engine  is  constructed  is  worn  away  and  oxidised,  so  also  is  the 
constructive  material  of  the  muscle  worn  away.  In  a steam  engine  moderately  fired 
and  ready  for  use  the  oxidation  of  iron,  etc.,  would  go  on  tolerably  equably  and 
would  not  be  much  increased  by  the  more  rapid  firing  necessary  for  w'orking,  but 
much  more  coal  w’ould  be  burnt  when  it  was  at  heavy  work  than  when  the  work  was 
only  trifling. 

9.  As  excessive  work  in  the  case  of  the  engine  implies  a slight  increase  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  its  constructive  material,  so  it  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  some  slight  increase  also  occurs  in  the  expenditure  of  the  albuminous  structures 
of  the  body  as  w'ell  as  of  the  carbonaceous  elements  of  food  during  severe  physical 
exercise,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  something  more  than  a preponderance  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  principles  is  required  to  sustain  the  body  under  such  conditions,  and 
this  conclusion,  as  Pavy  expresses  it,  “ corresponds  with  the  promptings  of  our 
instinctive  inclination.”*  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  extent  of  this 
instinctive  inclination  to  have  recourse  to  more  albuminoid  food  on  account  of 

extra  labour  than  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  customary,  depends  very  much  on 

the  habits  of  a people  and  even  on  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual.  Nothing  could 

well  illustrate  this  more  forcibly  than  the  diametrically  opposite  methods  resorted  to 
in  the  training  of  athletes  in  Europe  and  in  India.  Dr.  Carpenter  f mentions  that 
the  Imn  parts  of  beef  and  mutton  constituted  the  principal  food  given  by  Jackson, 
a celebrated  trainer  of  prize-fighters  in  modern  times,  and  that  stale  bread  was 
the  only  vegetable  allowed ; and  Letheby  j:  mentions  that  King,  the  pugilist,  whilst 
training,  partook  largely  of  lean  beef  and  mutton,  with  toast  or  stale  bread,  but  with 
very  little  potato  or  other  vegetable ; sugar  was  scrupulously  avoided.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ordinary  trainiirg  food  of  professional  wrestlers  in  this  country,  at  least  of 
Upper  India,  consists  largely  of  sweetmeats,  fat  (ghee  or  clarified  butter),  and  milk. 
Thus,  the  training-food  of  the  European  prize-fighter  is  of  a highly  nitrogenous 
character,  whilst  that  of  the  Hindoo  wrestler  is  decidedly  carbonaceous.  The  in- 

habitants of  mountainous  districts  in  Central  Europe  also  are  said  to  place  greatest 

* The  Lancet,  187(5.  Also  A Treatise  on  Food  and  Dietetics — 2nd  Edition. 

t Human  Phi/siolonij—^th  Edition,  page  99. 

t Lectures  on  Food — 2nd  Edition,  page  121. 
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reliance  on  food  of  tlie  latter  character — bacon  and  sugar  being  favourite  provisions  when 
they  have  arduous  journeys  to  perform.*  That  prolonged  exertion  is  not  incompatible 
with  a food  in  which  carbonaceous  elements  greatly  predominate  is  further  evident 
from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  beasts  of  burden  are  herbivorous  ; and  bees,  though  constantly 
in  motion,  feed  on  saccharine  material.  ^Moreover,  as  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous 
material  contained  in  animal  food  is  so  very  much  smaller  than  what  is  contained  in 
vegetables,  and  as  only  a certain,  comparatively  small,  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  element 
can  be  advantageously  utilized  by  the  system,  it  is  wasteful  to  resort  to  very  highly 
nitrogenised  forms  of  food  for  the  supply  of  the  large  amount  of  carbon  which  is  required 
— and  not  only  is  it  wasteful  but  injurious  also,  seeing  that  an  unnecessary  strain  is 
thrown  upon  the  excretory  organs  in  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  nitrogen  before  the 
carbon  which  is  combined  with  it  in  the  food  can  he  made  available  for  the  production 
of  force. 

10.  So  far  as  I :un  aware,  tio  .systematic  series  of  observations  lias  been  conducted 
on  the  precise  food-requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  when  undergoing 
laborious  exertion  as  compared  with  the  requirements  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  so 
that  (ajiart  from  what  observation  teaches  as  to  the  habits  of  the  people  generally) 
all  inferences  as  to  what  these  requirements  are,  are  based  on  experiments  made  in 
Europe  and  on  jieople  accustomed  to  a far  larger  proportion  of  animal  food  than  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Eastern  countries.  In  the  light  of  what  is  now- 
known  as  to  the  respective  jiarts  played  by  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  ingnalients  of 
food  in  the  production  of  muscular  action,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  data  which  have  been 
acquired  liy  experiments  on  men  accust  omed  to  partake  of  a large  proportion  of  albuminous 
jirincijiles  in  their  food  are  strictly  a|iplicable  to  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country.  When 
such  data  are  resorted  t o as  a basis  whereupon  to  frame  dietaries  suitable  for  native  pri  ■ 
soners,  it  is  found  that  tlie  iiroportion  of  allniminates  is  considerably  higher  than  the  poorer 
classes  are  accustomed  to,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  habitually  rice-eaters.  A 
like  discrejiancy  is  found  when  the  food  of  different  classes  in  European  countries  is 
compared  ; and  the  effect  of  habit,  as  regards  the  amount  and  ipiality  of  food  which 

is  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  soldiers 

when  confined  in  civil  prisons  in  England.  It  appears  that  they  almost  invariablv 
lose  weight,  whilst  civilians  of  their  own  age  and  former  position  in  life  do  remarkably 
well  on  the  prison  dietary.  The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  seems  to 
be  that  the  soldier  since  he  joined  the  ranks  has  become  accustomed  to  a diet  con- 
sisting to  a greater  extent  of  animal  food  than  he  obtained  before.  It  would,  however, 

not  be  desirable,  or  indeed  just  to  the  public  at  large,  that  the  actpiired  wants  of 
the  soldier  should  serve  as  the  standard  in  providing  for  the  ordinary  food-requirements 
of  the  general  ])rison  pojmlation. 

* Hornianii’s  riujx'uihujij — 'I’ran.sliited  by  Uamgce— 2ikI  Kilitioii.  1S71). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MOLESCHOTT’s  “ STANDARD  DIET  ; ” EDWARD  SMITH’S  ENGLISH  IN-DOOR  LABOURERS  DIETARIES  ; 

AND  THE  LABOURING  DIET  SCALES  OE  ENGLISH  PRISONS. 

11.  The  late  Dr.  Parkes,  as  is  well  known,  studied  the  diet-question  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  selected,  as  a “ standard  diet,”  a scale  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Moleschott.  This  scale  has  been  very  generally  accepted  as  suitable  for  Europeans 
undergoing  a fair  amount  of  mechanical  labour,  of  an  average  height  of  five  feet 
eight  inches,  and  of  an  average  weight  of  150  lbs.  It  has,  however,  not  been 
suggested,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  that  this  scale  should  serve  as  a standard  for  the 
construction  of  prison  dietaries,  but  rather  for  the  soldier  and  the  public  at  large. 
The'  diet  referred  to  is  given  in  the  following  statement,  the  nutritive  values  being 
expressed  in  ounces  of  albuminates,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  ; as  also  in  grains  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  ; — 


Molesclhott's  “ Staiulard  Diet.’’'’ 


Water-free  substances  given  daily. 

Ounces. 

Nutritive 

gra: 

Nitrogen. 

VALUE  IN 
[NS. 

Carbon. 

Albuminates... 

4-58 

316 

1,068 

Fats 

2-96 

1,024 

Carbo-hydrates 

14-25 

2,768 

Total  nutritive  value  

316 

4,860 

This  diet  provides  about  2 grains  of  nitrogen  and  a little  over  30  grains  of  carbon 
per  pound  of  the  weight  of  the  consumer,  per  diem — the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
to  the  carbon  being  as  1 to  15.  The  amount  of  fatty  matter  is  nearly  3 ounces. 

12.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Edward  Smith  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a very  extensive  series  of  observations  on  the  food  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England.* 
The  following  statement  epitomises  the  result  of  these  inquiries  as  regards  the  nature 
and  amount  of  food  upon  which  the  poorer  class  of  in-door  labourers  had  to  live  and 
earn  a livelihood.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nature  of  their  work  is  not  unlike 
what  a large  proportion  of  native  prisoners  have  to  perform  in  India ; — 


Sixth  Bejwrf  of  thr  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1864. 
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Dietaries  of  in-doar  labourers  hi  England. 


1 Ounces  weekly. 

Daily  nutritive  value 
IN  grains. 

1 Bread  stuff. 

Meat. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Silk- weavers 

...  1 152 

7-25 

4-50 

164 

3,945 

Needle- women 

124 

15-0 

4-50 

135 

3,271 

Kid -glovers 

140 

18-25 

7 

173 

4,089 

Stocking- weavers  . . . 

190-4 

11-75 

3-5 

190 

4,791 

Shoeniakers 

180 

1 

15-75  ! 

5-75 

188 

4,5-28 

Average  daily  nutritive 

value  = 

170 

4,125 

Omitting  the  need!e-\ 

vomen,  the  average  daily  nutritive 

value  = 

179 

4,338 

The  average  daily  amount  of  nitrogen  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  food  of 
these  poor  operatives  is  considerably  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  proportion  given  in 
Moleschott’s  standard  diet,  even  after  excluding  the  needlewomen  from  the  computation  ; 
and  the  carbon  also  is  less  by  over  oOO  grains.  They  appear,  however,  to  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  the  average  daily  amount,  divided  ainongst  the  four 
classes,  being  a little  over  .3  ounces.  The  nitrogen  to  the  carbon  is  as  1 to  24. 

13.  The  dietaries  of  English  labouring  prisoners  also  have  always  been  lower  than 
Moleschott’s  standard.  Doubtless,  the  framers  of  the  jail  diets  took  into  consideration 
that  a,  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  are  from  the  lower  classes  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  live,  as  Dr.  Edward  Smith’s  tables  show,  very  sparingly.  INIoreover,  as 
the  .Jail  Diet  Committee  which  was  recently  appointed  in  England,  a, ml  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  following  paragraph,  say,  “ the  question  of  sufficiency  cannot 
be  dealt  with  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  cost  ; and  we  conceive  that  we 
should  ill-discharge  our  functions  if  we  were  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  prisoners 
are,  to  some  extent,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  those  whom  they  have  injured.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  diet  scales  of  jails  have,  during  recent  years,  usually  been 
considerably  more  liberal  than  those  of  English  poor-houses;  and  Dr.  Letheby  writes, 
“the  dietaries  of  prisons  are  so  greatly  in  excess  of  tlie  union  that  in  times  of 
distress  they  offer  encouragement  for  misdemeanour,  in  ortler  that  tlie  prison  may  be 
reached  in  ])reference  to  I he  workhouse.”^ 

14.  The  s]tecial  committee  above  referred  to  was  a])])ointed,  during  1877-78,  to 
inquire  into  the  dietaries  of  Eocal  J’risons  in  England  and  Wales,  “with  a view  to 


f^Op.  cit.,  pa^e  IK!. 
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introducing  uniformity  as  far  as  possible,”  it  being  considered  that  a multiplicity  of 
scales  involved  waste  and  confusion,  and  was  bewildering  to  the  staff.  Their  report  is 
dated  27th  February  1878,  and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  following  March.  The  dietaries  proposed  were  accepted,  and  the  Home  Secretary 
issued  instructions  that  they  should  be  brought  into  operation  from  the  15th  of  May 
of  the  same  year.  Prisoners  undergoing  hard  labour  are  divided  into  four  classes : — 
class  I being  men  of  7 days  imprisonment  and  under ; class  II  men  of  more  than  7 
days  and  not  more  than  one  month ; class  III  more  than  one  month  and  not  more 
than  four ; and  class  IV  more  than  four  months.  The  dietaries  for  the  first  two  of 
these  classes  of  prisoners  are  considerably  lower  than  those  for  classes  HI  and  IV,  but 
they  need  not  be  especially  noticed  here. 

15.  The  average  daily  allowance  to  men  undergoing  hard  labour  of  between  one 
and  foixr  months’  imprisonment,  and  of  those  whose  sentences  exceed  four  months  is, 
stated  briefly,  as  follows: — 

Daily  average  alloivance  of  food  to  labonriny  prisoners  in  Local  Prisons  in 
Eoigland  and  Wales. 


Ounces. 


Class  of  Prison  ees. 

cS 

Oatme.ll. 

Flour. 

Cooked 

Meat. 

Meat  for 
1 soup. 

Peas. 

1 

Fresh 

Vegetables. 

Onions. 

i “ 

1 

III.  — Oue  to  four  months*  ... 

IV.  — Over  four  mouths* 

20-8 

23-4 

4 

6 

IT 

1-7 

•85 

T1 

1-3 

1-7 

1-3 

8-0 

9-2 

*65 

'85 

•18 

•32  1 

•5 

* At  the  expiration  of  9 month.s  one  pint  of  cocoa,  with  2 oz.  of  extra  bread,  may  be  given  at  breakfast 
thi-ee  times  a week  in  lieu  of  one  pint  of  gruel  or  porridge,  if  preferred. 


The  cooked  meat  is  issued  twice  weekly,  three  ounces  for  dinner,  on  Mondays  and 
Fridays,  to  the  “ one  to  four  months’  ” class  of  prisoners ; and  four  ounces  on  the  same 
days  to  the  “ over  four  months’  ” class.  Soup  is  issued  on  three  days  a week,  the 
quantity  of  meat  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  weekly  allowance  being  9 ounces  to 
class  III  and  12  ounces  to  class  IV.  Prisoners  of  the  former  class,  therefore,  receive 
in  the  aggregate  15  ounces  of  animal  food  weekly,  and  those  of  class  IV  20  ounces. 

16.  In  the  following  statement  these  two  dietaries  have  been  resolved  into  the 
more  important  of  their  proximate  alimentary  constituents ; and  their  dietetic  values 
are  also  given  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  : — 
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Local  Prisons  of  Engla/nd  and  Wales. 


These  computations  have  lieen  made  from  the  weekly  totals  of  the  several  ingredients 
which  form  the  dietaries,  and  are,  as  regards  the  average  daily  amount  of  nitrogen, 
almost  identical  with  the  results  (d)tained  by  the  committee — the  committee’s  nitrogen- 
figures  being  216  and  27U.  The  amount  of  carbo-hydrates  in  the  dietaries,  as 
estimated  by  the  committee  (16’65  and  20-17  oz.),  is  somewhat  higher  than  is 
indicated  in  the  above  table,  owing  chiefly  to  the  high  carbon  value  accorded  by  the 
committee  to  bread.  Dr.  Parkes  gives  the  percentage  of  carbo-hydrates  in  bread  as 
4!)'2,  and  this  factor  lias  lieen  adopted  in  com[)uting  the  value  accorded  to  it  in  the 
present  memorandum.*  The  nitrogen  is  to  the  carbon  in  round  numbers  as  1 to  20. 
'I'he  first  diet  contains  a little  over  an  ounce  of  fat,  and  the  second  a little  over  an 
ounce  and  a ipiarter. 

17.  As  regards  the  suitability  of  these  dietaries  to  the  classes  for  which  they  were 
pro[)Osed,  the  following  extract  from  the  Second  Report  of  th.e  Coin iiiAss loners  of 
Prisons  (.luly  1879),  para.  .58,  may  be  cited: — “The  deaths  from  natural  cau.ses 
during  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1879,  were  167  in  number,  giving  a ratio  of  8‘3 
per  1,000  of  the  daily  average  population.  This  death-rate  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
year  on  record,  and  is  as  much  as  2 jier  1,000  lower  than  the  average  death-rate  of 
the  jirevious  five  years.  It  would  perlaqis  be  premature  at  present  to  connect  this 
diminished  mortality  with  any  [larticular  cause;  but  it  is  imjiortant  to  note  the  fact, 
because  the  health  of  the  prisoners  forms  one  very  valuable  test  of  the  effect  of  some 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced,  especially  of  the  uniform  diet,  and  because 
an  improvement  in  this  regard  *has  been  the  direct  object  of  many  of  the  stei>s  which 
have  been  taken,  and  the  (’ommissioners  cannot  therefore  regard  it  as  otherwise  than 

* In  some  recent,  .analyses  of  bread  by  Dr.  De  Clianmoiit  t-he  carbo-hydrates  were  found  to  be  equal  to 
t.a'9  per  cent. — Army  Mnlical  nrpnrtr,  Vol.  XVIII,  p.age  228. 
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gratifying  that  such  an  improvement  should  be  coincident  vfith  the  introduction  of  a 
uniform  diet,  and  with  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  promote  the  interests  alike  of 
the  inmates  of  the  prisons  and  the  public  at  large.”  And  the  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Eepoi-t  (July  1880),  the  last'  which  I have  seen,  write  as  follows  (para.  73): — 
“ The  death-rate  is  again  lower  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  we  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  a substantial  proof  that  such  changes  introduced  since  the  prisoners  were 
transferred  to  us,  or  have  any  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners  (the  most 
important  being  the  new  diet),  have  been  justified  by  their  operation.” 

18.  I have  not  been  able  to  procure  such  full  details  regarding  the  dietaries  in 
force  in  Convict  Prisons  in  England,  but  in  Appendix  D to  Volume  I of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  treatment  of  Treason-Felony  Convicts  (dated 
September  1870),  and  in  Appendix  K to  Volume  III  of  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  ivorkivg  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  (dated  July  1879),  I 
gather  that  the  following  scales  are  allowed  to  convicts  on  light  and  on  hard,  and  (at 
Milbank  and  Pentonville  prisons)  on  industrial  labour.  The  light  labour  consists  of 
oakum-picking,  etc.,  and  industrial  labour  comprises  weaving,  shoe-making,  etc. 


Daily  average  alloivance  of  food  to  convicts  on  light,  on  industrial  and  on  hard 
lahaar  in  English  Convict  Priscais. 


i Class  of  Convicts. 

OUNXES. 

1 

K 

Oatmeal.  I 

1 Flour. 

1 Cooked  1 

i Meat. 

j Clieese. 

1 Potatoes. 

Fi-esh 

1 Vegetables. 

Onious. 

1 

i 

8 

0 

j Molasses. 

1 Milk. 

Light  labour  ... 

•20-7 

2 

•6 

1-7 

T7 

•6 

12-6 

•6 

■8 

■1 

•3 

•5 

1 

2 

•5 

Industrial  labour 

21-] 

2 

1-2 

2-3 

1*1 

•d 

13-7 

•3 

■4 

•2 

T 

•5 

1 

4 

Hard  labour  ... 

24 

2 

1-2 

2T 

2-3 

•6 

13-7 

•6 

•5 

•2 

•3 

•5 

1 

2 

•5 

19.  There  is  somewhat  greater  variety  in  the  food  issued  to  prisoners  undergoing 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  and  a more  liberal  allowance  of  animal  food,  the  highest 
rate  being  a weekly  allowance  of  3 lbs.  5 oz.  against  1 lb.  4 oz.  given  to  class  IV  in 
local  prisons.  There  is,  however,  no  very  material  difference  in  the  aggregate  nutritive 
value  of  the  dietaries  of  the  two  classes  of  prisons,  as  the  oatmeal  issued  to  convicts 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  given  in  local  prisons,  and  no  peas  are  given.  The 
comparative  value  of  the  two  dietaries  will,  however,  be  more  readily  perceived  by  a 
study  of  the  following  statement  in  which  the  average  daily  food-allowance  is  reduced 
to  albuminates,  carbo-hydrates  and  fats,  as  also  to  grains  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  than 
from  a comparison  of  the  several  ingredients  of  which  the  dietaries  are  composed : — 
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The  average  daily  nutritive  values  of  the  dietaries  of  light,  industrial  and  hard 
laho'it.r  convicts  in  English  Convict  Prisons. 


LIGHT  LABOUR. 

INDUSTRIAL  LABOUR. 

HARD  LABOUR. 

1 

Wateu-fkee  suasTANr;E.s  given  daily. 

Ounces. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE 
IN  GRAINS. 

Ounces. 

NUTRITIVE  Value 
IN  grains. 

Ounces. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE  \ 
IN  GRAINS. 

Nitrogen.^ 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

1 

Nitrogen.  C.arbon. 

Albuminates  ... 

3-28 

226 

764 

3-53 

243 

822 

3-82 

263  890 

Carbo-hydrates 

16-26 

3,157 

17-09 

3,318 

18-53 

3,598 

Fats  

1-25 

432 

1 -47 

508 

1-52 

525 

Total  chains  of  nitrookn  and  carbon  ... 

1 226 

4,353 

243 

4,648 

263  ! .5,013 

It  will  be  observed,  us  already  remarked,  that  no  very  marked  difference  exists  in 
the  nutritive  values  of  the  labour  dietaries  in  force  in  the  two  kinds  of  English 
prisons.  Taking  the  diets  of  the  “ over  four  months  ” class  in  local  jails  and  the  hard 
labour  class  of  convicts,  we  find  that  there  is  only  a difference  of  seven  grains  in  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  their  daily  rations  and  of  191  out  of  a total  of  over  .a, 000  grains 
in  the  carbon. 

20.  This  dietary  appears  to  have  been  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  committee  which  sat  in  1864,  and  has  therefore  been  in  force  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  years,  though  there  were  some  small  modifications  made  in  the  original  scale 
as  regards  giving  it  more  variety  by  Lord  Devon’s  commission  in  1870.* 

In  1878-79,  again,  a special  commission  (of  which  Ivord  Kimberley  was  president) 
was  ap])oint,ed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts.  The  results 
given  in  their  report  (already  referred  to)  as  regards  the  dietaries  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory. In  paragraph  101  the  commissioners  state,  “We  are  also  satistied  that  the 

* This  I Kutiier  from  the  following  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Gover,  the  present  Superintending  Ofticcr  of 
Convict  Trisons,  before  the  Uoy.ul  Commissioners  in  187i): — 

(JucxHon-  157.0.  -Arc  the  prisoners  weighed?  Y'es. 

giiextioii,  1576. — Do  they  increase  in  weight?  The  general  tendency  amongst  the  convicts  is  that  they 
gain  in  weight. 

(Jiirxfiiiii  1577. — You  gave  evidence  before  Lord  Devon’s  Commission  ? I did. 

1578.  — I sec  th.at  you  were  asked,— “ Is  it  the  rule  in  your  e.\i)erience  that  (jrisoners  lose 
weight  at  Milbauk?” 

■' Aiixirer.-  -Yen  ; I lind  that  they  lose  weight  now  somewhat  more  than  they  di<l,  * * I think  that  alxuit 
rme-third  of  the  pri.soners  lose  in  weight,  spc.aking  roughly,  that  is  to  say  of  the  ordinary  convicts”?  Since 
that  time  the  diet  has  been  .somewhat  altered. 

gurxciiin  157!).  In  what  respect,  has  it  been  altered?  If  ha.s  been  .somewhat  improved.  There  is  more 
variety  in  the  diet  than  there  used  to  be. 

guest i.o II,  1580.  'J’hcre  was  a change  in  the  dietary,  I observe,  in  1SI14  ? Yes. 

guest  hill.  1581. —Since  that  time  there  has  lieen  another  change?  Y'es. 

guest, iuii.  1582. — Are  you  quite  satistied  with  the  dietary  ? Quite  satistied. 

Minutes  uf  Evidenee,  Vol.  II,  page  123. 
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quantity  of  food  contained  in  the  several  dietaries  is  fairly  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  labour  required  of  the  prisoners.  We  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  from  personal 
observation,  as  the  convicts  seen  by  us  at  hard  labour  at  Chatham,  Portland,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Portsmouth,  appeared  in  excellent  health  and  quite  equal  to  the  work 
upon  which  they  were  employed.”  And,  in  paragraph  102,  they  recommend  that  when, 
in  exceptional  cases,  the  diet  is  found  insufficient  “ the  medical  officer  should  have  the 
power  of  recommending  an  increased  allowance  of  bread  without,  as  at  present,  waiting 
for  the  previous  sanction  of  a Director,  and  that  all  such  cases  should  be  brought 
before  the  Director  at  his  next  visit,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  make  special  inquiry 
into  them.”  Finally  the  Commissioners  in  their  remarks  concerning  the  Scotch  and 
the , convict  dietaries  (paragraph  108)  say — -“We  recommend  such  a revision  of  the 
former  as  may  cause  them  to  approximate  closely  to  those  in  force  in  England,  of  the 
sutficiency  of  which  we  have  received  satisfactory  evidence.” 

CHAPTEK  III. 

THE  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  DIET  SCALES  OF  LABOURING  PRISONERS  IN  ENGLAND  TO  INDIAN 

REQUIREMENTS. 

21.  Testimony  of  the  character  cited  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  maximum 
dietaries  issued  both  to  convicts  and  to  labouring  Local  jail  prisoners  in  England 
appear  to  be  so  conclusive  as  to  warrant  and  even  to  invite  the  suggestion  that  they 
should,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  construction  of  dietaries  for 
labouring  prisoners  in  other  countries.  Considering  the  previous  habits  of  the  inmates  of 
English  jails,  the  very  small  amount  of  animal  food  which  has  been  found  compatible  with 
the  exaction  of  hard  labour,  especially  in  the  case  of  Local  Prisons,  is  a noteworthy 
circumstance  ; and  this,  taken  together  with  the  high  proportion  of  the  carbonaceous 
to  the  nitrogenous  ingredients  in  the  food,  seems  to  indicate  in  a special  manner  the 
suitability  of  such  a standard  to  Indian  requirements.  Moreover,  the  lessons  which 
a study  of  the  history  of  these  dietaries  seem  to  teach  have  not  that  degree  of 
uncertainty  about  them  which  must  of  necessity  characterise  lessons  acquired  by 
means  of  specially  devised  experiments  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  more  or  less 
artificial  conditions  are  inseparable.  The  experience  gained  in  connection  with  the 
English  prison  diets  has  been  very  gradually  acquired,  and  the  unconscious  subjects 
of  the  experiments  belonged  to  the  very  class  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  solve  the 
extremely  difficult  problem  of  providing  for  their  sustenance  and  at  the  same  time 
carrying  out  the  primary  object  of  their  imprisonment. 

22.  As  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  “ sufficiency  ” in  a prison  diet,  the  Diet 
Committee  of  the  English  Local  Prisons  express  themselves  thus Sufficiency  is  not 
a quantity  capable  of  demonstration.  There  is,  M the  outset,  the  defect  inherent  in 
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all  scales,  that  a uniform  diet  is  given  to  persons  of  various  age,  weight,  height, 
idiosyncracy  and  physical  conformation,  but  scales  will,  nevertheless,  be  ahvays  rendered 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  administration  wherever  bodies  of  persons  have  to  be 

dealt  with  in  the  mass.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  frame  scales  of 

diet  to  be  gnided  by  averages,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  use  them  to  pi'ovide  for 
exceptional  cases  by  special  means. 

23.  Bearing  in  mind  the  spirit  of  these  observations,  it  may  now  he  considered 

wdiat  proportion  of  the  diet  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  English  prisons  should 
be  considered  as  sufficient  for  native  labonring  prisoners  in  India,  and  w’hich  of  these 
two  kinds  of  maximum  labour  dietaries  should  be  selected.  The  latter  point  may  he 
considered  in  the  first  instance.  As  already  remarked,  there  is  bnt  very  little 
difference  in  the  aggregate  nutritive  value  of  the  two  dietaries.  The  little  there  is, 

is  slightly  in  favour  of  the  maximum  Local  Prison  scale.  The  work  and  the  length  of 

the  sentences  of  inmates  of  this  class  of  prison  correspond  perhaps  more  closely  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  Indian  prisoners  than  do  tlie  work  and  sentences  of  those 
undergoing  penal  servitude  in  England,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Local  Prison  dietary 
would  seem  to  he  tlie  more  suitalile.  .Moreover,  the  classitication  of  the  prisoners  who 
are  placed  on  the  two  principal  scales  of  the  diets  for  labouring  [)risoners  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  commonly  adopted  in  India — “One  to  four  months’”  and  “ over 
four  months’’'  imprisonment.  In  India  the  more  general  classitication  is  into  “ one  to 
three  months’”  and  “over  three  months’”  imprisonment.  It  may  he  added  that  the 
labour  diets  of  the  Lo(;al  Prison  Committee  form  the  bases  for  the  principal  non- 
labouring  dietaries.- 

24.  4’he  first  question  to  be  solveil  is  what  proportion  of  these  English  scales  should 
be  ado[)ted  for  Indian  prisoners.  In  attempting  to  frame  such  an  estimate,  it  has  been 
usual  to  accept  the  average  relative  weights  of  individuals  as  being  the  most  satisfactory 
and  practically  attainable  basis  ; though  in  estimating  the  food-re(piirenients  of  the 
jirisoners  of  a province  the  activity  natural  to  the  population,  as  well  as  the  physique, 
must  be  prominently  borne  in  mind.  Acquaintance  with  the  mere  size  of  a furnace, 
for  example,  will  not,  of  itself,  suffice  to  enable  a satisfactory  estimate  to  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  fuel  which  it  will  consume.  A small-built  but  a highly  energetic  [>eople 
require,  proportionately  to  their  weight,  considerably  more  food  than  an  apathetic  or 
indolent  race,  though,  perhaps,  it  would  be  moi’e  correct  to  say  that  they  require  more 
of  that  kind  of  food  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  ultimate  source  of  energy.  When, 
however,  the  ordinary  habits  of  natives  of  this  country  are  considered,  it  is  clear  that 
exce])tional  activity  does  not  exercise  a disturbing  elejnent  in  such  a computation,  for 
it  is  notorious  that  the  dis])ro])ortion  in  the  amount  of  work  which  they  perform  is  quite 

* “ Wc  rnoomnictuV’  s.iy.s  the  Cnnuiiittce,  “that  the  articles  ol  diet  ho  tlie  same  to  male  prisoners  with  and 
those,  without  hard  labour  ; hut  tliat  in  Itic  ease  o£  prisoners  without  hard  l.ahour,  oue-tifth  of  the  total  of  articles 
served  uj)  in  a solid  fonn  (or  oue-sixth  of  tlie  whole)  he,  (led\icted  from  the  diet  approju'iatc  to  the  requirement 
ari.sing  when  har<l  labour  forms  an  iutegr.al  par.  of  the  .sentence.'’ — Uciwrt  uti  Du  tarus,  p.age  lo. 
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as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  the  disproportion  between  the  body-weight  of  a Hindoo 
and  of  an  Englishman.  There  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  be  any  special  objection 
in  this  instance  to  resorting  to  the  basis  for  computing  diets  which  is  ordinarily  adopted. 
The  average  weight  of  Englishmen  may  be  said  to  range  from  140  to  160  lbs.  The 
weight  of  convicts,  however,  is  probably  below  the  mean  of  these  figures,  owing  to  the 
great  majority  of  them  coming  from  the  poorly-nourished  classes,  and  it  would  perhaps 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  accept  145  lbs.  as  the  average.  The  weight  of  the  majority  of 
prisoners  in  India  ranges  from  90  to  120  lbs.,  the  mean  weight  would  consequently  be 
105  lbs.,  and  this  is  generally  accepted.  Possibly,  however,  to  adopt  110  lbs.  instead 
of  the  mean  would  diminish  the  margin  of  error,  though  this  is  considered  to  be  a 
somewhat  high  average,  especially  for  Bengalis. 

25.  Assuming  that,  under  the  conditions  cited,  the  weight  of  the  body  furnishes 
a fairly  correct  guide  to  the  food-requirements  of  the  individual,  the  proportions  of  the 
proximate  aliments  supplied  to  the  English  Local  jail-labouring  prisoner  which  should 
be  supplied  to  a native  of  India  under  like  circumstances  are  calculated  in  the  following 
table : — 


The  two  ’princi'pal  dietaries  of  labouring  "prisoners  in  English  Local  Prisons  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  prisoners  of  an  average  weight  of  110 


ONE  TO  POUR  MONTHS. 


Ounces  daily. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Oarbo- 

liydrates. 

Fats. 

2-37 

12-30 

0-77 

Grains  daily. 


Nitrogen. 

163 


3,210 


OVER  FOUR  MONTHS. 

Ounces  daily. 

Grains 

DAILY. 

Albumi. 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

2-96 

14-92 

1-04 

205 

3,948 

According  to  these  scales  native  labouring  prisoners  of  less  than  four  months’  imprison- 
ment would  receive  daily  about  2^  oz.  of  dry  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  substances,  a 
little  over  12^  oz.  of  farinaceous  and  saccharine  food  (carbo-hydrates)  with  about  f oz. 
fat.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  diet  is  163  grains  and  the  carbon  3,210.  Prisoners 
undergoing  sentences  of  more  than  four  months  would  receive  nearly  3 oz.  of  albuminates, 
nearly  15  oz.  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  a little  more  than  1 oz.  of  fatty  matter.  These  are 
equivalent  to  205  grains  of  nitrogen  and  3,948  grains  of  carbon.  The  proportion  of 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  in  both  diets  very  nearly  as  1 to  20.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  in  the  dietaries  of  labouring  prisoners  in  local  prisons 
is  practically  the  same  as  is  contained  in  the  diets  of  convicts  in  penal  jails,  a maximum 
of  270  grains  of  nitrogen  per  diem  in  the  former  and  of  263  grains  in  the  latter. 
Seeing  that  this  amount  of  nitrogen  has  been  found  sufficient  for  Europeans  accustomed 
to  partake  more  largely  of  nitrogenous  food  than  the  generality  of  natives  of  this 
country,  it  may  be  concluded  that  at  least  the  nitrogen-requirements  of  native  prisoners 
would  be  met  by  the  adoption  of  such  a standard  as  the  foregoing. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  DIET  SCALES  OF  LAROUKING  PRISONERS  AT  PRESENT  OR 
RECENTLY  IN  FORCE  IN  INDIAN  JAILS. 

2G.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  dietaries  of  labouring  prisoners  in  India  exceed 
or  fall  below  this  standard  may  now  be  considered.  Tables  will  be  found  appended 
to  this  memorandum  giving  detailed  statements  of  the  composition  of  151  hard-labour 
diets  together  with  computations  of  their  nutritive  values.  Nominally  only  8G  of  these 
diets  are  in  force  at  the  present  time ; but  in  practice  it  is  found  that  this  number 
is  considerably  below  the  truth,  even  as  regards  labouring  prisoners  alone.  This  will 
become  evident  when  the  chief  dietaries  of  the  provinces  come  under  review. 

27.  Every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  computations 
of  the  nutritive  values  of  these  numerous  diets,  still  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
at  best  such  estimates  can  only  convey  an  approximation  of  their  values,  although  the 
probabilities  of  these  being  over  or  understated  are  about  equally  balanced.  In  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  number  of  cereals  and  pulses  resorted  to  as  staple  articles 
of  food  are  so  numerous,  the  construction  of  a really  uniform  dietary  is  hardly  possible, 
certainly  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  one  and  the  same  kind  of  cereal  and  pulse  for 
uniform  and  constant  use. 

28.  Moreover,  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  deciding  the  equivalent  values  of 
these  various  food-stuff's,  not  only  because  the  chemical  analyses  which  have  been  made 
of  many  of  them  are  not  so  complete  as  desirable,  but  there  is  also  a want  of  definite 
knowledge  as  to  their  exact  position  as  true  aliments  based  on  their  ada})tability  for 
being  assimilated.  Unfortunately  also  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  food  grains  and  pulses  which  have  been  published.  This  makes  it  a matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  decide  which  of  them  should  be  taken  as  nearest  to  the 
truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nutritive  value  of  cereals  and  pulses  presents  con- 
siderable variations,  not  only  from  deterioration  caused  by  attacks  of  insects,  etc.,  but 
also  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grown.  8uch  discrepancies  are  common 
to  the  analyses  of  nearly  all  alimentary  substances,  and  rice,  which  is  said  to  constitute 
the  chief  food  of  one-third  of  the  human  race,  may  be  cited  as  a notable  example, 
especially  as  regards  the  important  question  of  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
contained  in  it. 

29.  The  results,  as  the  amount  of  albuminates  in  ten  analyses  of  this  cereal,  which 
are  now  before  me,  vary  from  a minimum  of  .5  to  a maximum  of  lU'^  per  cent.  In 
estimating  the  value  of  rice  as  an  article  of  food  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  digestible  of  all  cereals,  so  that,  although  most  other  food 
grains  yield  a higher  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory,  many  of  them, 
are,  nevertheless,  far  inferior  as  a source  of  nourishment  owing  to  their  indigestibility. 
.Mayer,  who  analysed  samples  of  rice  at  Madras,  gives  the  proportion  of  dry  albumi- 
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nates  in  it  as  9'0  per  cent.,  and  Dr.  Lyon  found  that  a sample  which  he  analysed  in 
Bombay  contained  over  8 per  cent.  In  his  valuable  memorandum  on  foods,*  however, 
Dr.  Lyon  adopts  a percentage  of  7 ‘3  for  computing  the  proportion  of  albuminates  in 
this  cereal,  and  1 have  followed  his  example  in  the  accompanying  jail  dietary  tables, 
not  only  because  this  proportion  appears  to  give  a fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  an  average  sample  of  good  rice,  but  also  because  it  is  very  desirable  that 
a uniform  standard  should  be  adopted  in  calculating  the  nutritive  values  in  the 
various  food  grains  in  India. 

30.  For  similar  reasons  I have  followed  Dr.  Lyon  in  adopting  a common  factor 
for  computing  the  amount  of  carbon  in  Indian  cereals  and  pulses.  As  the  factor  made 
use  of  somewhat  understates  the  average  results  of  analyses  as  to  the  carbon  value 
of  the  majority  of  these  food-stutfs,  there  is  less  hesitation  felt  in  adopting  it.  The 
extreme  differences  either  way,  however,  are  not  very  material.  A uniform  value  has 
likewise  been  accorded  to  the  different  kinds  of  pulses  in  regard  to  nitrogen  also,  as, 
in  most  instances,  there  is  no  information  available  as  to  the  particular  pulse  made 
use  of,  the  term  pulse  (or  dhal)  being  the  only  definition  given  for  the  guidance  of 
jail  officials.  A table  of  the  factors  adopted  will  be  found  appended  to  this  memo- 
randum, so  that  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  may  be  able  to  extend  the  com- 
putations on  the  same  bases. 

31.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  jail  diets  of  this  country 
into  something  approaching  to  uniformity,  but,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  number  at  present  in  force,  without  much  success.  In 
1864  a Special  Indian  Jail  Committee  was  assembled,  and,  among  other  matters,  this 
question  came  under  consideration.  Their  recommendations  under  this  heading  were 
chiefiy  to  the  effect  that  animal  food  should  form  a portion  of  the  dietary  of  all 
labouring  and  under-trial  prisoners — animal  food  being  understood  to  include  fish, 
fiesh,  and  milk,  with  its  various  products  ; and  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  cooking,  as  also  to  securing  that  the  prisoners  should  receive  the  prescribed 
quantities.  “No  scale  of  dietary,”  they  remark,  “can  have  fair  play  unless  the  proper 
dressing  and  the  honest  distribution  of  rations  are  rigidly  attended  to.” 

32.  Appended  to  the  Committee’s  report  is  a separate  report  by  a Sub-Committee, 
which  contains  the  scales  of  diet  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  of  Bengal 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Mouat  in  1860.  In  each  of  these  scales  intended  for 
labouring  and  under-trial  prisoners  animal  food  is  included,  and  they  appear  to  have 
received  the  general  approval  of  the  Committee.  A detailed  statement  of  these  par- 
ticular diets  will  be  found  in  Table  I of  the  appendix  to  this  memorandum,  together 
with  a computation  of  the  number  of  grains  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  each.  The  an- 
nexed table  epitomises  this  information,  and,  further,  reduces  the  aggregate  of  each 
day’s  food  into  its  principal  alimentary  constituents — albuminates,  carbo-hydrates,  and 
fats  : — 

* Gazette  of  India,  May  1!),  1877. 
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T]te  chief  pi'oxiviate  alimentary  constituents  of  the  dietaries  for  labouring  and  iinder- 
trial  jMsoners  approved  by  the  Indian  Jail  Committee  of  1864,  together  with 
their  nutritive  values  in  grains  of  Nitroge'u  and  Carbon. 


Nationalities. 

i 

Staple  cereal  of 
each  diet. 

(a)  DIET  WITH  MEAT  ON  4 : 
A WEEK. 

DAYS 

U)  DIET  WITH  FISH  ON  4 DAYS  1 
A WEEK. 

Ounces. 

Gr.vins. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Cai'bo- 

hydrates. 

Fata. 

Nitrogen. 

§ 

d 

.Ubumi- 

nates. 

1 Carbo- 
1 hydrates. 

1 Fats. 

1 

. 1 

1 ' 1 
2 1 d 

i 

. I?eng.alis,  Ooryas,  &c. 

I.  Rice 

2-97 

18-98 

1-11 

205 

4,763 

; 3-01 

1 

19-03 

0-98 

208  4,736 

Natives  of  liehar,  &c. 

II.  Rice  and 

wheat- flour  . . . 

.3-63 

19-11 

1-24 

251 

4,986 

3-66 

19-17 

1-11 

253  4,959 

1 1 

33.  These  scales  of  diet  appear  to  have  been  in  force  in  Lower  Bengal  for  about 
eighteen  years.  When  compared  with  the  scales  of  diet,  which  have  been  adapted 
from  the  English  Local  Prison  scales  for  men  of  an  average  weight  of  110  lbs.  (para- 
graph 25),  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  each  day's  food  in  the  scale 
for  Bengalis  is  precisely  the  same  as  is  contained  in  the  “ adapted  ” maximum  scale, 
205  grains.  The  amount  of  carbon  is  greater  by  over  8()0  grains.  The  nitrogen  is  to 
the  carbon  as  1 to  23,  and  the  daily  diet  contains  a little  over  an  ounce  of  fatty  matter. 

34.  The  diet  scale  for  natives  of  Behar,  and  of  Upper  India  generally,  is  a con- 
siderably more  liberal  one,  owing  to  eight  out  of  the  twenty  ounces  of  rice  issued  to 
Bengalis  being  replaced  by  ten  ounces  of  wheat.  If  the  maximum  diet  of  English 
Ijocal  Prisons  be  accepted  as  a standard  of  sufficiency  for  men  weighing  145  lbs.,  the 
Bcdiari  scale  of  diet  above  referred  to  should  suffice  for  labouring  prisoners  of  an  average 
weight  of  134  lbs. — a weight  which  comparatively  few  Beharis  attain.  The  tish  form 
of  the  dietary  does  not  appear  to  call  for  special  remark,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  as  the  proportion  of  albuminates  is  exceedingly  variable  in  the  different  kinds  of 
fish,  it  is  not  possible  to  express  a definite  opinion  as  to  the  precise  value  of  this  diet 
as  compared  with  the  meat  form  of  it. 

35.  It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  dietary  has  been  taken  as  a basis  for  con- 
structing scales  for  other  provinces,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  1877,  when  another  Indian 
.fail  Committee,  or  Conference  as  it  was  designated,  was  assembled  at  Calcutta,  it  was 
found  that  such  diversities  existed  as  to  the  (piantity  and  nature  of  the  food  given  in 
the  jails  of  different  provinces  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  introducing  a new  scale  of  dietary,  at  least  for  labouring  prisoners.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted*  : — 


♦ licpnrt  !\f  In  (linn  .Tail  Cnnfcrrncr,  1877.  para.  2fi.  page  142. 
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I.  — That  lalwuring  prisoners  sentenced  for  terms  not  exceeding  three  months  should  receive  less  than  labour- 

ing prisoners  sentenced  for  longer  terms.  Opinions  were  too  conflicting  to  admit  of  our  coming  to 
any  resolution  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction. 

II.  — That  the  following  scale  be  laid  down  as  a maximum  for  adult  male  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labour  - 

(1)  Grain  28  oz.  (including  4 oz.  pulse)  in  the  form  of  sifted  flour,  or  26  oz.  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rice  or 

barley. 

(2)  Green  vegetables  6 oz. 

(3)  Fatty  matter  1 oz. 

(4)  Salt  I oz. 

(5)  Condiments  oz.,  pepper  from  jail  garden. 

(6)  Firewood  1 lb. 

N.B. — Whenever  it  may  be  considered  necessary,  4 oz.  meat  or  fish,  or  an  equivalent  of  milk,  may  be  given 
instead  of  4 oz.  grain. 

It  is  to  he  understood  that  reduction  in  one  or  more  of  the  above  articles  does  not  warrant  increase  in  any 
other. 

III.  — That  meat  is  not  a necessary  article  of  diet,  except  in  the  case  of  Natives  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 
it  in  free  life  (Dr.  Hendenson  dissented  from  this  resolution). 

36.  A comparison  of  the  scales  of  diet  recommended  by  this  Conference  with  those 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  1864  shows  that  the  principal  difference  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  the  issue  of  animal  food  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  local  jail  authorities  instead  of  making  it  a compulsory  article  of  the  labouring  and 
under-trial  dietary.  In  doing  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Conference  was  influenced 
by  the  satisfactory  experience  which  the  jails  of  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and 
also  of  the  Central  Provinces,  furnished  of  the  dieting  of  all  prisoners  without  the 
issue  of  any  animal  food  whatever.  In  the  face  of  such  experience  it  would  have  been 
manifestly  unwise  to  recommend  that  the  jail  authorities  of  any  province  should  be 
compelled  to  adopt  an  expensive  article  of  food  when  experience  had  shown  that  it  was 
unnecessary  in  some  provinces.  In  connection  with  this  matter  the  following  remarks  by 
the  Committee  on  English  Local  Prison  dietaries  may  be  appropriately  cited  : — “ There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing  a diet  containing'  nutritive  principles  equal  to 
those  of  meat  out  of  oatmeal,  peas,  beans  and  fats,  and  this  could  be  done  at  a third 
or  fourth  of  the  cost  incurred  by  depending  entirely  upon  the  animal  kingdom  for 
these  alimentary  products.”  * 

37.  With  regard  to  the  apportioning  of  the  quantities  of  grains  and  pulses,  noted 
under  clause  (1)  of  the  second  resolution  of  the  Conference,  some  confusion  is  manifest  in 
the  text,  possibly  owing  to  the  transposition  of  the  figures  dealing  with  the  quantities  of 
the  sifted  flour  and  grain  which  are  suggested  for  the  various  dietaries.  The  superiority 
of  finely-sifted  flour  over  the  grain  in  its  crude  condition  is  so  obvious  as  to  be  manifest 
on  a moment’s  reflection.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Conference  should  be  read  thus  : — 26  ounces  (including  4 oz.  pulse)  of  sifted 
Jiour,  and  28  oz.  oi  grain  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rice  or  barley.”  This  is  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  adopted  in  calculating  the  nutritive  values  of  some  of  the  principal 
forms  into  which  the  dietary  which  they  recommended  may  be  resolved.  It  is,  however. 


A Report  on  Dietaries  in  Prisons  submitted  to  Parliament  in  March  1878,  page  31. 
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to  be  noted  that  in  grouping  wheat,  rice  and  barley  under  one  and  the  same  heading, 
the  Conference  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  great  importance,  from  a dietetic  point 
of  view,  of  the  varying  proportion  of  albuminates  which  these  cereals  contain.  Eice, 
for  example,  with  its  average  of  7 or  8 per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  substance,  and  wheat-dour, 
with  a percentage  of  13,  cannot  be  taken  as  interchangeable  measure  for  measure  in  any 
scheme  of  dietary. 

38.  Some  of  the  principal  forms  into  which  the  dietai-y  suggested  may  be  resolved 
are  given  in  Table  II  of  the  Appendix,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  phrase  “ sifted 
Hour”  (or  aitah)  should  be  considered  as  implying  not  only  wheaten  Hour,  but  also 
the  Hour  of  the  other  cereals  which  form  staple  articles  of  food  all  over  India.  The 
animal  food  form  of  the  diet  has  been  framed  in  this  table  on  the  scale  approved 
by  the  .Jail  Committee  of  1864,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  lib.  per  week  of  meat,  Hsh, 
or  milk  in  its  various  forms,  being  issued  according  to  the  requirements  of  different 
nationalities.  The  Conference  does  not  mention  the  quantity  of  milk  which  they 
would  recommend  in  lieu  of  meat  or  Hsh,  consecjuently  no  computation  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  this  form  of  diet  could  be  undertaken. 

The  following  statement  will  serve  as  a summary  of  the  details  given  in  the  larger 
table.  The  aggregate  ingredients  of  the  several  diets  are  also  reduced  to  their  chief 
proximate  alimentary  principles 
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39.  The  seven  cereals  which  form  the  staple  grain  of  each  of  these  diet  scales 
constitute  the  principal  food  grains  of  the  three  presidencies,  though,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  known  under  different  names.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  severally 
resorted  to  in  jail  dietaries  varies  considerably  in  the  different  provinces  owing  to 
the  unequal  extent  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  four 
or  five  out  of  the  eight  are  resorted  to  to  a considerable  extent,  rice  being  adopted  in 
only  one  jail ; whereas  in  Lower  Bengal  rice  and  wheat  alone  are  the  cereals  ordinarily 
made  use  of.  These  two  cereals  may  be  referred  to,  generally,  as  the  grains  which 
contain  respectively  the  smallest  and  the  highest  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material. 

40.  The  diets  in  which  these  two  grains  form  the  staple  cereals  suggested  by 
the  Conference  of  1877  approximate  very  closely  in  nutritive  value  (as  inferred  from 
their  chemical  composition)  to  the  diets  approved  by  the  Committee  of  1864,  except 
as  regards  the  fatty  matter,  which  in  the  Conference  diet  has  been  materially  reduced. 
In  some  of  the  other  diets  in  which  the  staple  cereal  is  richer  in  fatty  matter  than 
either  rice  or  wheat,  the  curtailment  of  the  amount  of  fat  or  oil  separately  issued  is 
not  manifest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  aggregate  fat  in  the  diet  is  greater  than  in 
the  1864  dietaries.  In  the  non-animal  food  form  of  the  rice  diet  there  is  a decrease 
of  8 grains  of  nitrogen  per  diem,  but  an  increase  of  284  grains  in  the  carbon  owing 
to  24  ounces  of  rice  being  issued  instead  of  20.  In  the  animal  food  forms,  however, 
of  this  diet  there  is  a slight  increase  both  in  the  nitrogen  and  carbon, — an  increase  of 
4 grains  of  the  former  and  of  42  of  the  latter  over  the  1864  diet.  If  the  wheat-flour 
and  non-animal  food  form  of  the  Conference  diet  be  compared  in  a similar  manner, 
it  is  found  that  the  Conference  diet  is  richer  in  nitrogen  by  27  grains  but  poorer  in 
carbon  by  279  grains.  The  meat  form  of  the  Conference  diet  contains  30  grains  more 
nitrogen  than  the  1864  diet,  but  owing  to  4 oz.  of  meat  being  given  in  lieu  of  4 oz. 
of  grain  the  carbon-value  of  the  scale  is  less  by  over  500  grains.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  there  is  practically  but  little  difference  between  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  of  1864  and  of  the  Conference  of  1877  so  far  as  the  ultimate  chemical 
constituents  of  the  dietaries  are  concerned ; but  a pound  of  animal  food  per  week 
constituted  part  of  the  regular  food  approved  by  the  former,  whereas  the  latter  left 
the  issue  of  this  article  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  The  Conference, 
however,  increased  the  rice  ration  by  four  ounces  daily  when  meat  was  not  given  (or 
by  two  ounces  should  the  interpretation  of  their  intention  adopted  in  this  memorandum 
not  prove  to  be  correct),  and  the  vegetables  were  increased  by  two  ounces  per  diem. 

41.  The  points  of  agreement  and  of  contrast  between  the  Conference  scale  and  the 
dietary  given  in  English  Local  Prisons  will  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  the  chief  proximate  alimentary  substances  of  the  Conference  diet  and  of  the 
“ adapted  ” Local  Prison  Scale  (para.  25)  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  jjlus  and 
minus  signs  to  the  figures  below  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  variation  in  the  Con- 
ference diet  from  the  adapted  standard : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  table  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  upper  part  four 
of  the  scales  of  the  Conference  dietary  are  contrasted  with  the  “ one  to  four  months  ” 
of  the  adapted  English  scale.  Out  of  twenty  headings  under  which  comparisons  are 
instituted,  in  four  instances  only  are  minus  signs,  and  these  refer  to  the  fats.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  table  the  same  Conference  scales  are  contrasted  with  the  “ over  four 
months  ” adapted  English  scales,  and  here  minus  signs  are  appended  to  the  Conference 
diet  figures  under  six  out  of  the  twenty  headings.  Four  of  these  are  again  due  to 
paucity  of  fatty  matter,  and  the  remaining  two  refer  to  the  same  aliment  in  one  diet, 
— a small  difference  in  favour  of  the  adapted  English  scale  as  against  the  non-animal 
food  form  of  the  rice  dietary.  The  difference  is  very  trifling,  about  one-tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  albuminates,  which  is  equivalent  to  8 grains  of  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plus  signs  appended  to  the  Conference  scales  indicate  in  many  instances  a consi- 
derably more  liberal  supply  of  food,  both  in  the  nitrogenous  elements  and  also  in  the 
carbo-hydrates.  The  latter  are  given  in  some  of  the  scales  to  a considerably  larger 
extent  than  would  be  accorded  were  the  adapted  English  scale  followed,  so  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  modern  physiological  teaching  as  regards  the  respective  parts  taken  by 
the  proximate  aliments  in  the  development  of  force,  the  extra  amount  of  starchy  food 
recommended  by  the  Conference  should  not  be  objected  to. 

42.  As,  however,  in  most  provinces  a mi-xture  of  several  cereals  is  adopted  in 
prison  dietaries,  it  may  be  that  the  mean  value  of  the  seven  scales  given  in  the  table 
(para.  38)  may  furnish  a closer  approximate  to  the  amount  of  nutriment  which  the 
Conference  intended  that  their  dietary  should  contain  than  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
data  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  Calculated  in  this  manner,  the  daily  value  of  the 
vegetable  form  of  diet  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  is  223  grains  of  the  former  and 
4,755  of  the  latter,  the  nitrogen  being  to  the  carbon  as  1 to  21.  Such  a diet  should 
be  sufficient,  on  the  English  Local  Prison  standard,  for  labouring  prisoners  of  an  average 
weight  of  about  119  lbs. 

43.  As  regards  the  curtailment  of  the  fatty  matter,  the  Conference  appears  to  have 
suggested  a retrograde  step  ; for,  although  the  deficiency  is  not  so  marked  in  all  the 
scales,  still  it  would  probably  be  the  opinion  of  most  authorities  that  the  amount  is 
decidedly  insufficient  in  some  of  them,  and  barely  sufficient  in  others. 

44.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  recommendations  of  this  Conference  regarding 
dietary  have  as  yet  been  very  extensively  adopted.  So  far  as  I can  learn,  the  only  jails 
in  which  the  dietary  proposed  was  introduced  were  those  of  Lower  Bengal  and  of  the 
Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts.  There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  prisoners  in  the 
jails  of  the  latter  province,  the  total  labouring  .population  barely  reaching  a daily 
average  of  1,000. 

45.  In  March  1879  the  dietary  which  had  been  in  force  in  Lower  Bengal  from 
about  1860  was  changed,  and  the  Bengali  prisoners  were  placed  on  the  diet  proposed 
bv  the  Conference.  The  diet  of  the  natives  of  Behar  and  of  Upper  India  generally, 
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confined  in  Bengal  jails,  was  also  modified.  A detailed  statement  of  the  altered  diet- 
aries will  be  found  given  in  Table  III  of  the  Appendix,  a summary  of  which  is 
furnished  in  the  following  statement; — 


The  Chief  Proximate  Alimentary  Constitlents  of  the  Dietaries  adopted  in  Lower 
Benoal  fo'r  L(d)OU'rvnfj  Prisoners  from  March.  1879  to  March  1880,  together 
vjith  their  Nviritive  Values  in  gra/ins  of  Nitrogen  a/nd  Carbon. 
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The  animal  food  forms  of  the  above  scales  were,  however,  not  to  be  given  as  an  ordi- 
nary [>rison  dietary,  except  in  those  districts  where  the  inhabitants  are  meat  or  fish- 
eaters,  or  when  specially  considered  necessary.  M'hen  meat  or  fish  was  given,  4 oz.  was 
to  be  issued  three  times  a week  in  lieu  of  an  eipial  weight  of  grain.  II  is  not  clear 
to  what  extent  advantage  was  taken  of  these  clauses  in  the  instructions  issued  to 
Superintendents  of  Jails,  nor  to  what  extent  maize  and  millet  were  used  in  combination 
with  rice  in  the  Behari  dietary.  No  mention  is  made  of  these  two  cereals  in  the  diet 
scales  proposed  by  Dr.  INlouat — a mixture  of  wheat  and  rice  being  the  only  grains 
cited. 

40.  In  order  satisfactorily  to  understand  the  jirecise  difference  between  the  new 
dietary  and  the  old,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  the  several  ingredients  of  each 
dietary  brought  together,  as  well  as  a statement  of  the  chief  proximate  principles  into 
whicli  each  dietary  may  be  resolved.  This  has  been  effected  in  the  subjoined  table; 
the  rice  and  the  rice-and-wheat  dietaries  for  Bengalis  and  Beharis,  which  were  in  force 
from  March  1879  to  March  1880,  being  contrasted  with  those  previously  in  force  in 
Bengal.  It  will  be  observed  that  liy  the  introduction  of  the  new  dietary  the  Bengali 
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labouring  prisoners  who  were  not  accustomed  to  eat  meat  and  fish  when  in  their  homes 
did  not  obtain  these  articles  when  in  jail,  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  former 
regulations.  This  implied  an  average  daily  loss  to  this  class  of  prisoners  of  2^  oz.  of 
animal  food.  The  fatty  (or  oily)  matter  was  reduced  all  round  by  nearly  half  an  ounce, 
but  there  was  an  increase  of  two  ounces  of  rice  and  two  ounces  of  vegetables  per  diem. 
This  change  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  implied  a loss  of  13  grains  of 
the  former  (about  the  amount  which  would  be  contained  in  oz.  of  uncooked  meat), 
and  a gain  of  51  grains  of  carbon.  If  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  allowed  in  Local 
prisons  in  England  be  accepted  as  sufficient,  then  the  amount  in  the  above  scale 
of  diet  for  Bengalis  should  suffice  for  persons  of  an  average  weight  of  103  lbs.  which, 
judging  from  the  jail  returns,  appears  to  be  somewhat  above  the  mean  weight  of 
Bengali  prisoners.  Those  of  the  Bengali  j)risoners  who  were  accustomed  to  animal  food 
when  in  their  homes,  were  entitled  to  rations  which  are  computed  to  be  sufficient  for 
men  weighing  from  107  to  108  lbs. 


The  diets  in  force  in  Bengal  fm'  labouring  jytdscmers  front  March  1879  to 
March  1880,  contrasted  luith,  the  scales  in  fcoxe  from  1860  to  1879. 


Periods  during  which 
the  diets  were  iu 
force. 

Ingredients  constituting 

THE  DIETS. 
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4T 
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4T 
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Diets  fokBehabis,  &c. 
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12-3 
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3-7 
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4T0 

0-68 

0-60 

0-5 

3-63 

19-11 

1-24 

251 

4,986 

1879-801  

12-3 

10-2 

4T 

6T5 

0-25 

0-51 

0-25 

3-39 
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0-62 
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4,814 

Diiference  [1879-80]= 

-+-04 

-2-34 

-t-2  05 

-043 
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-0-25 

-0-24 

+0-51 

-0  62 

-17 

-172 

* The  rice  form  without  animal  food.  t The  wheat-and-rice  form  without  animal  food. 


47.  In  the  rice-and-wheat  dietary  which  was  adopted  for  Beharis  there  was  (to  such 
of  these  prisoners  as,  owing  to  previous  habits  when  at  large,  were  not  entitled  to  meat 
or  fish  when  in  jail)  an  average  daily  loss  of  2'3  oz.  of  animal  food,  and  of  nearly 
half  an  ounce  of  fatty  matter.  The  only  increments  to  the  dietary  were  2 oz.  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  a little  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  pulse  per  diem.  This  diet 
is  by  no  means  an  inferior  one,  for  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  which 
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is  contained  in  it  would,  on  the  English  Local  Prison  standard,  suffice  for  labouring 
prisoners  of  an  average  weight  of  something  over  125  lbs.,  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  food  should  suffice  for  men  of  about  ten  pounds  heavier.  Those  of 
the  Behari  prisoners,  whose  habits  when  at  large  gave  them  a claim  to  be  put 
on  animal  food  when  in  jail,  obtained  rations  which  should  suffice  for  men  of  an 
average  weight  of  130  lbs.  There  has  been  no  curtailment  as  regards  the  amount 
of  common  salt  issued — half  an  ounce  per  diem  being  the  ordinary  allowance  in  India, 
except  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  where  it  is  100  grains,  and  in  jMadras  [central 
jails]  1 oz. 

48.  During  1879  the  health  returns  of  the  prisoners  in  Bengal,  as  in  several  other 
provinces,  were  exceptionally  unfavourable  ; and  as  the  period  during  which  the  new 
dietary  was  in  force  coincided  with  the  period  of  maximum  mortality,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  liigh  sickness  and  mortality  in  this  particular  pro\ince  was  attribut- 
able to  insufficient  food.  In  consequence  of  this  inference  extra  rations  were  issued 
from  INlarch  1880  until  July  1881,  when  completely  new  scales  of  diets  were  introduced 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government. 

49.  A detailed  statement  of  tlie  different  forms  of  this  dietary  will  be  found  in 
Table  IV  in  the  appendix,  and  their  values  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  A brief 
account  of  the  dietary  may,  however,  tind  a place  here.  The  scales  present  much  in 
common  with  those  which  were  in  force  in  this  province  between  18(10  and  1879, 
but  the  animal  food  which  constituted  a part  of  the  regular  dietary  of  labouring- 
prisoners  (and  was  only  issued  to  prisoners  who  were  accustomed  when  at  large  to  eat 
meat  or  fish  when  the  “Conference  diet”  was  in  force)  is  now  sanctioned  for  general 
issue  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  jail  officials.  But  when  animal  food  is  issued,  4 
ounces  of  pulse  (now  increased  to  (1  ounces  daily)  is  to  be  omitted.  The  amount 
of  rice  is  increased  by  2 ounces  per  diem,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  has  been  brought 
up  to  nearly  the  amount  given  in  Dr.  Mouat’s  scale.  A new  feature  in  the  dietary 
is  tlie  issue  of  a morning  meal  consisting  either  of  3 ounces  of  soaked  gram*  or 
of  4 ounces  of  rice,  bringing  the  daily  quantity  of  rice  up  to  26  ounces  when  this  grain 
is  also  adopted  for  the  morning  meal.  The  dietary  is  further  enriched  by  the  daily 
issue  of  an  ounce  of  molasses  and  of  half  an  ounce  of  tamarind. 

'I'he  scales  for  Bengalis  and  Beharis  are  alike,  with  the  exception  that  the  staple 

* Although  the  addition  of  this  soaked  gram  (in  some  provinces  parched  gram  is  issued)  materially  in- 
creases the  cpiantity  of  nitrogenous  substances  given  to  the  ])risoncrs.  it  is  (piestionahle  whether  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  food  containe<l  in  the  gram  is  assimilated.  Dr.  Win.  Roberts,  F.K.S,,  in  his“Lumlcian 
I.cctures  " ( Lanrrt,  10th  April  1 8H0),  says  ; — “ In  the  raw  state,  starch  is  to  a man  an  almost  indigestible  substance  ; 
but,  when  previously  subjected  to  the  operation  of  cooking,  it  is  digested  with  great  facility.  Diastase  has  only 
a feeble  action  on  the  unbroken  starch  granule,  even  at  the  temiieraturc  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  animals,  and 
in  germinating  seeds,  the  starch  granule  is  probably  attacked  in  the  first  iustauce  by  some  other  solvent,  which 
penetrates  its  outer  membranes,  and  thus  enables  the  diastase  to  reach  and  act  on  the  starchy  matter  contained 
within,  lly  the  aid  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  process  of  cooking  the  starch  granule  is  much  more  effectively 
broken  up.  Its  contents  swell  out  enormously  by  imbiliilion  of  water,  and  the  whole  is  converted,  more  or  less 
completely,  into  a paste,  or  jelly,  or  mucilaginous  gruel.  It.  is  in  this  gelatinous  form  e.xclusivcly,  or  almost 
exclusively,  that  starch  is  presented  for  digestion  to  man.” 
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cereal  in  the  dietary  of  the  latter  consists  of  a mixture  of  rice  and  wheaten  flour,  or 
of  a mixture  of  rice  and  maize. 


The  nutritive  vahtes  of  the  diet  scales  for  labouring  jjrisoners  adopted  in 
Lower  Bengal  in  July  1881. 


St.iple  cereal  of 

EACH  DIET. 

(«)  Diets  consisting  solely  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  FATTY 
SUBSTANCES. 

DIETS  CONTAINING  ANIMAI 

. FOOD- 

-OPTIONAL. 

(^)  ME.kT  THREE  TIMES  WEEKLY 

(c)  Fish  three  times  weekly. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

! 

Albnmi- 
1 nates. 

1 

1 Carbo- 
hydrates. 

i 

I Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon.  j 

I.  Rice  with  morn- 

w 

ing  meal  of 

2 

gram  

4-07 

23-43 

0-88 

281 

5,802 

3-82 

22-19 

1-04 

264 

5,560 

3-85 

22-23 

0-92 

266 

5,533 

II.  Rice  with  morn- 

ing m :al  of 

K 



3-58 

25-03 

0-80 

247 

5,972 

3-33 

23-80 

0-96 

230 

5,730 

3-37 

23-82 

0-84 

233 

5,703 

Mean  = 

382 

24-23 

0-84 

264 

5,887 

3 57 

22-99 

1 00 

247 

5,645 

3-61 

23-02 

088 

249 

5,618 

I.  Rice  (1)  and 

H 

Wheat-flour  ... 

4-6« 

22-50 

1-00 

322 

5,802 

4-42 

21-26 

1-16 

305 

5,560 

4-46 

21  -29 

1 04 

308 

5,533 

II.  Ditto  (2) 

4T8 

24-10 

0-92 

289 

5,972 

3-94 

22-85 

1-08 

272 

5,730 

3-97 

22-89 

0-96 

274 

5,703 

III.  Rice  (1)  and 

a 

K 

Maize -flour  ... 

4-53 

23-33 

1-61 

313 

6,142 

4-29 

22-08 

1-77 

296 

5,900 

4-33 

22-12 

1-64 

299 

5,873 

IV.  Ditto  (2) 

4-05 

24-40 

1-53 

280 

6,312 

3-79 

23-70 

1-69 

262 

6,070 

3-84 

23-73 

1-56 

265 

6,043 

Mean  = 

435 

23-58 

1 26 

301 

6,057 

4-11 

22-47 

1-42 

284 

5,815 

4-15 

22  51 

1-30 

286 

5,788 

(1)  The  morning  meal  consisting  of  gram.  (2)  The  morning  meal  consisting  of  rice. 


50.  The  foregoing  brief  account  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety 
in  this  dietary,  and  the  above  table  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
several  scales.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  nutritive  value  of  this  dietary  not  only  exceeds, 
under  every  heading,  the  “adapted”  scale,  which  has  been  prepared  from  English 
Local  Prison  scales,  but  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  food  actually  issued  is  more  than 
is  given  as  a maximum  dietary  in  either  the  Convict  or  the  Local  Prisons  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  The  daily  value  of  the  diets  for  Bengalis  ranges  from  230  to  281 
grains  of  nitrogen,  and  the  carbon  from  5,533  to  nearly  6,000  grains.  The  value  of 
the  diet  scales  for  Beharis  and  natives  of  Upper  India  generally  ranges  from  262  t 
322  grains  of  nitrogen  per  diem,  and  the  carbon  from  5,533  to  6,312  grains.  The  fatty 
matters  in  the  several  diets  range  from  a little  under  an  ounce  to  a little  over  an  ounce  and 
three  quarters,  the  diets  in  which  maize  forms  a part  being  richer  in  fats  than  the  others. 
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Computed  on  the  English  standard  these  scales  should  suffice  for  men  weighing 
considerably  more  than  the  average  weight  of  natives  of  Bengal  and  of  Behar — the 
Bengali  scales  for  a body  weight  of  from  123  to  loO  lbs.  ; and  the  Behari  scales  for  persons 
weighing  from  140  to  172  lbs.  It  was  stated  above  that  the  Bengali  and  Behari  diet- 
scales  adopted  by  the  Indian  Jail  Committee  of  1864,  and  which  were  in  force  up 
to  March  1879,  should  have  sufficed  for  prisoners  weighing  respectively  110  and 
184  lbs.,  so  that  the  present  scales  are  very  materially  more  liberal  than  those 
formerly,  and  for  so  long  a period,  in  force,  and  regarding  which,  judging 
from  the  evidence  recorded  by  Mr.  William  Tallack  (the  secretary  of  the 
Howard  Association)  before  Lord  Kimberley’s  Jail  Commission  of  1878-79,  there 
seems  to  have  existed  a feeling  abroad  that  even  the  old  scales  were  far  from 
being  deterrent.  Mr.  Tallack,  on  being  asked  to  state  generally  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  penal  discipline  both  at  home  and  abroad, remarked  amongst  other 
things  : — 

“ I may  also  obsci'V'e  tliat,  tlirough,  as  I l)elieve.  inadequate  regard  to  tliis  necessity  of  rendering  jirisons 
deterrent  and  disagreeal>le,  certain  foreign  countries  are  experiencing  very  inconvenient  results,  esiiecially  America, 
where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  prisoners  iiave,  in  many  cases,  if  not  generally,  been  aetuall}'  pampered,  and 
as  a result,  or  as  tme  result,  wc  (ind  that  American  prisons  are  almost  everywhere  overliowing.  I was  talking 
yesterday  to  a friend  of  mine  who  has  been  a missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India  for  many  years,  and 
he  told  me  that,  with  reference  to  the  I’engal  [U'isons.  they  are  generally  called  by  the  natives  ‘ our  father-in-law’s 
house,’  by  which  they  mean  that  they  have  a comfortable  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need,  and  he  further 
gave  me  an  instance  of  the  working  of  this  feeling  ; he  menti(;ned  the  case  of  one  Bengal  prisoner  who,  when  his 
term  of  impri.sonmcnt  was  up.  handed  his  brass  water-jug  to  a comrade,  saying  ‘ take  care  of  this  for  me  until  I 
return  ; I shall  soon  be  back  again  to  claim  it.’” 

.51.  Rice  forms  the  staple  cereal  of  the  jail  dietary  in  the  iuljoining  proviuce  of 
Assam,  :is  also  in  British  Burma-;  iuid  as  the  natives  of  these  provinces  present  mtuiy 
features  as  to  ])hysi(|ue,  habits,  etc.,  in  common  with  Bengtdis,  it  will  be  convenient  for 
])ur[)oses  of  comparison  to  consider  the  diet  scales  in  force  in  these  j)roviuces  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  Bengal.  Full  details  regtirding  these  two  dietaries  will  be  found 
in  Tables  V and  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

.32.  In  Assam,  as  in  Bengal,  two  classes  of  prisoners  are  provided  for, — Assamese 
and  Bengalis  forming  one  class,  and  Beharis  and  natives  of  Upper  India  generally 
the  other.  A summary  of  the  nutritive  value  of  these  two  dietaries  is  given  below; — 


XiUritive  v(i,lv.e  of  Ui.e  dieln  in,  force  for  lahonriii;/  jrrdoners  in  Assam. 


Nation, u.iTTRB. 

Srajilo  coreiil  of 
each  tlict. 

OUNCKS. 

(tHAINS. 

Anniminiitcs. 

Carl  10- 
li.yilrateH. 

KatB. 

Nitrogen. 

Carhon. 

I’.engaliH  and  AHHamese 
r.oluiri.N,  I'linjabis,  etc. 

nice 

Rice  and  Wheat 

;3!U) 

1 

18-6.5 

18-05 

1 -on 
1-1 :3 

2-2;3 

273 

4,721 

4.91)4 

* MhiutcK  of  Eoidnicr,  Vul.  II,  1871),  (Jucstioii  lltloh. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  they  are  virtually  the  same  as  those  which  were  in 
force  in  Bengal  from  1860  to  1879,  except  that  fish  (or  an  equivalent  in  milk) 
is  given  daily  instead  of  four  times  a week.  The  Assamese  and  Bengali  prisoners  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  223  grains  of  nitrogen,  and  the  Beharis  273.  An  ounce  of 
fat  is  contained  in  the  daily  ration  of  the  former,  and  a little  over  an  ounce  in  that 
of  the  latter.  The  scales  furnish  a more  liberal  dietary  than  is  laid  down  in  the 
“ adapted  ” English  Prison  scale  ; indeed,  the  Assam  scale  for  Beharis  yields  3 grains 
of  nitrogen  more  than  is  given  as  a maximum  dietary  to  prisoners  in  local  prisons  in 
England,  and  10  grains  more  than  the  maximum  allowed  to  men  undergoing  penal 
servitude  in  English  Convict  Prisons ; so  that  the  remarks  made  by  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam  in  his  review  of  the  Jail  Report  for  1880,  that  “ the  scale  of 
the  province  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  severity,”  are  more  than  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence which  the  history  of  English  Prison  dietaries  affords. 

53.  That  the  scale  of  diet  which  has  been  computed  for  men  of  an  average  weight 
of  110  lbs.  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Local  Prison  scales  (para.  25)  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  prisoners  in  a state  of  good  health  and  is  compatible  with  the  exaction  of 
hard  labour,  is,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nitrogenous  elements  are  concerned,  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  facts  furnished  by  the  history  of  jails  in  Burma.  Formerly  the 
mortality  in  these  jails  was  very  high.  In '1879  and  again  in  1880  the  death-rate 
was  lower  than  in  any  province  under  the  Grovernment  of  India.  In  the  Local  Jail 
Report  for  1880,  it  is  stated  that,  judged  by  the  death-rate,  the  health  of  the  convicts 
has  been  better  than  it  has  ever  been  before — 23’4  per  mille,  which  is  the  lowest  on 
record  : — 


The  nutritive  value  of  the  dietary  for  lahoaring  prisoners  in  British  Burma 
and  of  the  Adapted  English,  Local  Prison  scales. 


UNDER  3 MONTHS. 

OVER  3 MONTHS. 

Dietary. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Pats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Pats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Rice  and  meat 

1-82 

16-43 

0-83 

126 

3.902 

2-52 

19-84 

1-05 

174 

4,803 

Rice  and  fish 

1-87 

16-44 

0-72 

129 

3,879 

2-59 

19-90 

0-83 

179 

4,757 

Mean  - 

T84 

16-43 

0-77 

127 

3,890 

255 

19-87 

0-94 

176 

4,780 

Adapted  English  | 
Local  Prison  > = 
scales  ) 

2-37 

12-43 

0-77 

163 

3,210 

2-96 

14-92 

1-04 

205 

3,948 

PART  IV.]  Value  of  Rice  as  an  Article  of  Food  in  India. 
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As  already  mentioned,  a detailed  statement  of  the  dietary  will  be  found  in  Table 
XIII.  The  above  table  gives  the  chief  proximate  alimentary  principles  into  which 
the  aggregate  of  the  ingredients  of  each  scale  of  diet  may  be  resolved.  The 
mean  of  the  two  dietaries  has  been  computed,  and  the  nutritive  values  of  the  adapted 
English  Local  Prison  scales  have  been  placed  below  for  readiness  of  comparison. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Burma  diet  scales,  on  which  the  prisoners  have 
been  maintained  in  such  excellent  health,  are,  under  all  headings  (except  those 
giving  the  value  of  the  carbonaceous  food)  lower,  and  in  most  instances  consider- 
ably lower,  than  the  “adapted”  English  scales.  And  yet  out  of  6,971  Burmese 
prisoners  who  were  weighed  during  1880,  5,206  were  found  to  have  gained  in  weight. 

54.  These  results,  moreover,  speak  strongly  in  support  of  the  value  of  rice  as  an 
article  of  food.  In  estimating  the  food-requirements  of  natives  of  this  country  facts 
of  the  above  character  are  of  the  greatest  importance  ; they  demonstrate  beyond  all 
(juestion  that  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  required,  wtien  the  rations  are  properUj 
cooked  and  their  issue  carefidlij  supervised,  is  considerably  less  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  no  mistake  or  misprint  had  occurred  in  the 
jmblished  dietary  statement  of  the  province,  the  Ins])ector  General  of  .Tails  was  asked 
if  the  diet  was  correctly  given;  and  his  reply  was  that,  as  regards  the  labouring  diet 
scales,  the  published  statement  was  perfectly  correct.  As  regards  the  larger  proportion 
of  carbo-hydrates  consumed,  this  experience  will  be  accepted  with  satisfaction  by  those 
})hysiologists  who,  during  recent  years,  liave  strenuously  advocated  the  im])ortance  of 
a considerable  ])reponderance  of  starchy  and  saccharine  food  as  a means  of  nourish- 
ment for  those  who  have  to  undertake  mechanical  labour.  Though  nominally  sugar 
does  not  constitute  an  ingredient  of  the  Burmese  prison  dietary,  yet,  as  is  well  known, 
t he  transformation  of  starchy  into  saccharine  matter  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
digestive  process. 

55.  As  an  illustration  of  the  caution  which  should  be  observed  in  attributing 
exceptional  sickness  and  mortality  amongst  prisoners  to  insufficient  fot)d  alone,  the 
experience  furnislied  by  the  Punjali  jails  may  be  appropriately  cited.  As  will  be 
found  by  a reference  to  Table  JX  in  the  appendix,  the  dietary  in  foree  for  labouring 
]>risoners  in  that  jirovince  is  far  from  illiberal  ; the  lowest  of  the  ordinary  diet  scales 
contains  301  grains  of  nitrogen  and  over  5,000  grains  of  carbon ; and  in  two  of  the 
largest  jails,  where  the  mortality  has  been  highest,  special  scales  were  sanctioned,  the 
prisoners  in  the  Kawal  Bindi  jail  receiving  a diet  containing  342  grains  of  nitrogen 
and  5,070  grains  of  carbon,  whilst  the  prisoners  of  the  Kupar  jail  received  food  con- 
taining 500  grains  of  nitrogen  and  6,771  grains  of  carbon. 

56.  When  the  data  given  in  the  above  table  are  compared  with  those  given 
under  similar  headings  in  the  tables  of  dietaries  of  labouring  prisoners  in  the  Local 
and  Convict  jails  of  England,  it  will  be  found  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Punjab 
receive  considerably  more  food  than  they  do  in  England,  and  yet  the  mortality  in  the 
jails  of  that  province  during  1878  and  1879  was,  almost  unprecedentedly,  high.  In 
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Nutritive  value  of  the  several  dietaries  for  labouring  'prisoners  in  the  Punjab  jails. 


Alinientavy  principles. 

Ordinary  diets. 

Modifications  of  the  Ordinary  diets. 

Special  diets. 

(a)  Wheat,  Barley 
and  Mukka. 

Is 

|| 

(c)  Wheat,  Jowar 
anil  Mukka. 

(d)  Wheat,  Jowar 
and  Bajra. 

(a)  Wheat,  Barley 
and  Gram. 

(6)  Wheat,  Barley 
Gram  and  Mukka. 

(c)  Wheat,  Barley 
and  Gram. 

S 2rJ 
$ 

(f)  Wheat  and  Bar- 
ley ; Wheat  and 
Gram. 

(/)  Wheat,  Barley 
and  Gram ; Wlieat 
and  Gr.am. 

(a)  Rawal  Pindi 
jail. 

s 

Ounces  of  Albuminates  ... 

4-86 

4-38 

4-38 

4-40 

4-65 

4-67 

4-70 

4-91 

5-01 

5-32 

4-96 

7-24 

„ Carbo-hydrates 

19-98 

20-34 

19-72 

19-96 

20-46 

19-56 

19-42 

18-25 

18-61 

18-07 

18-67 

23-76 

„ Fats 

1-38 

1-17 

1-52 

1-31 

0-92 

1-41 

0-91 

1-42 

0-93 

0-97 

0-83 

1-25 

Grains  of  N itrogen 

301 

302 

302 

303 

321 

322 

324 

339 

346 

367 

342 

500 

„ Carbon 

5,374 

.5,374 

5,374 

5,374 

5,374 

5,374 

5,180 

5,180 

5,083 

5,083 

5,070 

6,771 

1879  the  death-rate  was  140  per  mille.  The  diet  scales  at  present  in  general  use 
were  introduced  in  June  1878.  Those  in  force  previous  to  this  date  sanctioned  the 
issue  of  24  ounces  of  meat  per  week.  In  the  new  diet  the  meat  was  replaced  by  a small 
extra  allowance  of  pulse,  and  by  a weekly  issue  of  28  ounces  of  parched  gram.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  in  gram  is  so  high  that  its  substitution  for  animal  food,  instead 
of  reducing  the  albuminates  of  the  diet,  actually  increased  its  value  in  a chemical 
sense  ; for  whereas  the  former  diet  contained  264  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,975  of 

carbon,  the  present  diet,  taking  the  average  of  the  ordinary  scale  in  use,  contains 

302  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5,374  grains  of  carbon.*  The  fatty  matter  in  the  diet 
averages  about  Ij  ounce. 

57.  The  mortality  in  the  Punjab  jails  had  commenced  to  be  exceptionally  severe 
before  the  new  dietary  was  introduced  ; it  reached  its  maximum  of  140  per  mille  in 
1879,  and  in  1880  it  fell  to  78'8 — the  fluctuations  seeming  to  occur  quite  irrespective 
of  the  nature  of  the  dietary.  No  appreciable  result  followed  the  issue  of  specially 
liberal  scales  of  diet  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Kawal  Pindi  and  Eupar  jails.  The 
death-rate  in  the  latter  was  216  per  mille  in  1878,  283  in  1879,  and  104  in  1880, 
the  decline  in  the  mortality  being  contemporaneous  with  its  decline  in  most  other  jails. 

As  if  to  give  the  recent  dietary-experience  amongst  prisoners  in  this  province 

almost  the  character  of  a specially  devised  experiment,  the  new  scale  had  scarcely 

been  adopted  in  the  large  jail  at  Umballa  when  the  old  scale  was  reverted  to  and 
retained  until  the  middle  of  1880.  Nevertheless  this  jail  became  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  in  the  province.  In  1878  the  death-rate  was  235  per  1,000  of  its  average 
daily  strength,  and  in  1879  it  reached  332.  In  1880,  however,  the  mortality  fell  to 
81-3  per  mille,  as  it  has  already  been  stated  to  have  done  in  most  other  jails  in  the 
province. 

* Vide  Foot-note  to  para.  49. 
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58.  The  diet  scales  in  force  in  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  jails  are 
given  in  detail  in  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  a summary  of  their  nutritive  values 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


The  nutritive  values  of  the  several  diet  scales  for  lahooA'in;;  prisoners  in  force  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh  jails;  ami  the  average  dailg  vedue 
contrasted  tvith.  the  English  Loc(d  Prison  scales. 


3 MONTHS  AND  UNDER. 

OVER  3 MONTHS. 

Staple  Cereals  of  each  Diet. 

OUNCKS. 

Gb.vins. 

Ounces. 

Gbains. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen,  j 

Carbon. 

1 i 
< ” 

Carbo-  i 
hydrates. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

i 

I.— Wheat  

3-J7 

16-no 

-.66 

233 

4,261 

4-69 

19-66 

-63 

324 

5,128 

IT.  Bajia  

2-6.'; 

16-71 

1-1.6 

183 

4,261 

3 97 

19-4.6 

1 ”23 

-274  i 

5,1-28 

III.  - Mai/e  

2-G2 

i.G-sn 

1-63 

181 

4,261 

3-94 

18-63  1 

1-71 

272  1 

5,128 

IV’. — Jowar 

2-2G  ! 

17-46 

-9!) 

1.69  1 

4,-261 

3-62 

20-1.6 

1-07 

250 

.6,128 

V. — Wheat  and  Barley  

2-81 

17-62 

! 

194 

4, -261 

4-13 

•20-36  1 

-61 

285 

5,128 

VI.  — Bajra  and  Maize 

2-c:i 

16-31 

1-39 

182 

4,261 

3-9.6 

19-04 

1-47 

273 

5,128 

VII. — Jowar  and  Bajra... 

2-47 

17-07 

1 

, 1-07 

171 

4,261 

3-79 

19-81 

1-15 

262 

5,128 

VIH.-.lowar  and  Maize  

2-ir, 

16-66 

1 1-31 

170 

1 4,261 

:i-78 

19-39 

1 -39 

261 

5,128 

Average  luilritirc  fill uc  ...  ...  = 

2-66 

16-83 

1-08 

184 

4,261 

3-98 

19-56 

1-16 

275 

! 5,128 

KngliHli  Local  Dri.soii  Scale  = 

3-1 3 

16-22 

! 1-0-2 

■a.. 

4,232 

3-91 

1 

19-67 

1-37 

270 

5,-204 

Adniitctf  ditto  ...  = 

2-37 

12-30 

163 

3,210 

2-96 

14-92 

1 -04 

20.6 

3,948 

As  will  he  seen  from  the  above  table,  four  cereals  constitute  the  principal  ingredient 
in  these  diets,  wheat  being  considerably  the  best,  and  jowar  the  worst,  in  point  of 
nutritive  value.  Animal  food  (except  the  fatty  matter  specially  issued)  forms  no  part 
of  the  diet  scales  of  these  provinces,  so  that  we  are  here  furnished  with  the  experience 
of  feeding  an  average  daily  population  of  some  30, ()()()  prisoners  on  a strictly  vege- 
table diet.  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  are  on  the  average  taller  and  heavier 
men  than  those  of  Lower  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Burma;  but  the  average  weight  of 
prisoners  of  even  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  of  Oudh  is  helovr  the  standard  of 
110  lbs.,  which  was  adopted  in  a previous  paragraph  (para.  25)  in  computing  the 
proj)ortion  of  the  English  Local  Prison  dietary  which  should  suffice  for  native  prisoners 
in  this  country.  It  will  he  observed  that  the  adapted  English  scales,  which  for 
facility  of  comparison  have  been  inserted  in  the  table,  are,  under  every  heading,  con- 
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siderably  smaller  than  the  average  nutritive  value  of  the  North-Western  Provinces’ 
dietaries;  the  latter  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  practically  identical  with  the  actual 
English  scales.  So  that  if  weight  have  any  influence  on  the  food-requirements 
of  the  body,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  labouring  prisoners  in  these  provinces 
are,  weight  for  weight,  considerably  better  fed  than  labouring  prisoners  in 
England. 

59.  In  a former  paragraph  it  was  mentioned  that,  although  the  several  recognised 
labouring  diet  scales  in  India  did  not  exceed  86  or  so,  nevertheless  that  the 
scales  actually  adopted  in  practice  greatly  exceeded  this  number,  the  nutritive 
values  of  151  being  computed  in  the  tables  attached  to  this  memorandum.  This 
number  would  doubtless  require  to  be  materially  augmented  were  information  gene- 
rally available  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  grains  actually  issued  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  several  jails.  A statement  of  this  kind  has  been  kindly  furnished  by 
Dr.  Walker,  the  Inspector  General  of  Jails  for  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh, 
and  from  this  statement  Tables  VII  and  VIII  in  the  appendix  have  been  prepared. 
Six  of  the  larger  district  and  six  of  central  jails  were  taken  at  random.  The  aggre- 
gate of  the  amount  of  the  several  cereals  issued  in  each  jail  during  1880  was 
divided  by  366  so  as  to  obtain  a daily  average  based  on  a whole  year’s  expenditure. 
The  amount  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  several  ingredients  was  then  computed, 
as  also  the  fatty  matter  in  the  aggregate  of  each  diet.  An  epitome  of  the  result  will 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


A Summary  of  Tables  VII  and  VIII  giving  the  daily  nutritive  vcdues  of  the  diets 
ivhich  tvere  actually  issued  to  labouring  prisoners  during  1880,  in  six  District 
and  in  six  Central  iails  of  the  Ncnlh- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 


DISTRICT  JAILS. 

CENTRAL  JAILS. 

Jails. 

One  to  three 
Months. 

Over  three 
Months. 

.IAILS. 

One  to  three 
Months. 

Over  three 
Months. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

ce 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

1 ! 
Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

1 

Q 

i 

grs. 

grs. 

oz. 

grs. 

gl-8. 

oz. 

grs. 

grs. 

oz. 

grs. 

grs. 

oz. 

Allahabad 

•242 

4,278 

•59 

333 

5,145 

•67 

Allahabad  ... 

313 

4,272 

•76 

404 

5,139 

■84 

Bareilly 

214 

4,261 

•66 

30.5 

5,128 

■74 

Bareilly 

226 

4,261 

•70 

318 

5,128 

•78 

Benares 

182 

4,431 

■63 

273 

5,298 

■70 

Benare.s 

187 

4,414 

•69 

278 

5,281 

•77 

Meerut 

280 

4,261 

•65 

371 

5,128 

•73 

Meerut 

273 

4,261 

•63 

364 

5,128 

•71 

Moradabad  . . . 

493 

4,261 

•53 

■284 

5,128 

■61 

Agra 

2-20 

4,346 

•74 

311 

5,213 

•82 

Rai  Bareilly  ... 

188 

4,261 

•65 

279 

5,128 

•73 

Lucknow 

276 

4,788 

•81 

367 

5,655 

•89 

Average  = 

216 

4,292 

•62 

307 

5,159 

■69 

Average  = 

249 

4,390 

•72 

340 

5,257 

•80 
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60.  The  weight  of  the  several  cereals  issued  was  in  most  instances  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  epitome 
of  Tables  VII  and  VIII,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  aggregate  of  the  diets  in  the 
several  jails  ranges,  as  regards  the  albuminates  for  instance,  in  the  “ one  to  three 
months”  scales  of  the  district  jails,  from  182  grains  of  nitrogen  at  Benares  to  280  at 
Meerut;  and  in  the  “over  three  months”  scales,  from  273  grains  to  371  respectively 
in  the  same  prisons.  In  the  central  jails  the  nitrogen  contents  of  the  average  diet 
ranged  in  the  “one  to  three  months”  class,  from  187  grains  at  Benares  to  313  at 
Allahabad;  and  in  the  “over  three  months,”  from  278  at  Benares  to  404  at  Alla- 
habad. The  dietary  of  both  the  Benares  jails  is  therefore  lower  than  that  of  the  other 
jails.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  smaller  })roportion  of  wheat  and  gram  as  compared 
with  other  grains,  which  was  issued  to  the  prisoners  at  Benares  during  1880.  Judged 
by  the  mortuary  returns,  however,  the  scales  appear  to  have  been  sufficient  ; for, 
whereas  the  death-rate  amongst  the  prisoners  in  those  district  and  central  jails  which 
received  the  most  liberal  diets  was,  at  Meerut,  29  2 and  34‘0  per  mille,  at  Allahabad 
26‘3  and  43'4  respectively  ; the  death-rate  in  the  district  and  central  jails  of  Benares 
was  only  18d)  and  9’7  ])er  1,000.  It  only  remains  to  be  noted  that  particular  attention  is 
paid  in  these  provinces  to  providing  the  [>risoners  with  fresh  vegetables  and  with  such  sub- 
acid fruits  as  may  be  procurable,  with  a view  to  counteracting  any  tendencies  to  scurvy. 

61.  The  dietary  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  the  Central  Provinces  was  modified  in 
1877  chieHy  by  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  grain  issued  to  the  extent  of  about  4 
ounces.  Table  X gives  the  former  as  well  as  the  present  or  reduced  scale;  and  the 
sub-joined  statement  gives  the  nutritive  values  of  the  aggregate  ingredients  of  both  : — 
Nutritive  value  of  the  former  or  da/nda/rd  scale,  aiul  of  the  present  or  reduced  scale, 

of  dietary  for  lahourlnr]  prisoners  iri  the  Central  Provinces. 


(i  MONTHS  AND  UNDER. 

OVER  6 MONTHS. 

OUNCKS. 

Guains. 

OCNCKS. 

Gn.^ 

.IN8. 

IHETARIKS. 

y) 

3 

1 ^ 

o> 

,1 

1 

is 

|| 

1 

O-c' 

Em 

0 

0 

I’ormer  or  standard  scale 

4-40 

20-(il 

1-32 

304 

5,4.S4 

4-56 

20-91 

1-51 

315 

5,640 

Present  or  reduced  scale 

:P98 

17-79 

1-17 

27.5 

4,787 

4-13 

l.S-10 

1-36 

-285 

4,949 

Extent  of  reduction 

0-42 

2-82 

O-l.f') 

29 

*197 

0-43 

2-81 

0-15 

30 

697 

The  adoption  of  the  reduced  scale  of  diet  was,  however,  not  general  until  the 
end  of  1878,  and  even  then  two  large  jails — Nagpur  and  Jubbulpore — were  not  able 
to  give  the  reduced  dietary  a trial  owing  to  prevailing  sickness.  In  November 
1.880,  the  reduced  scale  was  introduced  into  the  Nagpur  jail,  but  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  considered  expedient  to  make  any  change  in  the  dietary  at  Jubbulpore. 
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62.  The  reduced  scale  of  the  “six  months  and  under”  class  of  prisoners  contains 
29  grains  less  of  nitrogen  and  697  grains  less  of  carbon ; and  the  scale  of  the  “ over 
six  months”  class,  30  grains  of  nitrogen  and  nearly  700  of  carbon  less  than  the  old 
standard  scale.  But  even  this  reduced  scale  is,  under  almost  every  heading,  more 
liberal  than  the  maximum  diet  supplied  to  prisoners  in  either  Convict  or  Local 
prisons  in  England.  The  “ under  six  months  ” reduced  scale  of  the  Central  Provinces 
contains  60  grains  of  nitrogen  more  than  is  supplied  to  labouring  prisoners  of  less 
than  four  months’  imprisonment  in  English  Local  prisons,  and  5 grains  more  than  is 
contained  in  the  maximum  scale  allowed  in  England.  The  carbon  in  the  reduced 
scale  of  the  “ under  six  months  ” class  in  the  Central  Provinces  exceeds  the  amount 
in  the  English  scale  by  555  grains,  but  the  scale  for  the  “ over  six  months  ” class 
contains  255  grains  less  than  the  maximum  English  scale.  This  is  the  only  heading 
under  which  the  Central  Provinces’  “ reduced  ” scale  does  not,  and  generally  to  a 
considerable  extent,  exceed  the  English  dietary  in  nutritive  value.  Weight  for  weight, 
therefore,  a Central  Provinces’  prisoner  even  on  the  “ reduced  ” scale  receives  much 
more  food  than  any  hard-labouring  prisoner  in  England. 

63.  As  has  already  been  stated  a scale  of  dietary  based  on  the  recommendations 

of  the  Indian  Jail  Conference  was  adopted  in  the  jails  of  the  Hyderabad  Assigned 
Districts.  The  staple  cei’eal  in  this  new  diet  consisted  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 

jowar,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the  diet  which  it  replaced.  In  the  new  scale,  however, 

the  proportions  in  which  the  cereals  were  issued  were,  to  a certain  extent,  reversed, 
the  weekly  amount  of  wheat  being  reduced  from  79  ounces  to  66,  and  the  jowar 

increased  from  66  to  96  ounces.  The  fatty  matter  issued  was  also  reduced.  The 

other  changes,  which  are  of  a minor  character,  can  be  ascertained  by  referring  to 
Table  XI  in  the  appendix,  where  full  details  are  given.  This  table  is  epitomised  in 
the  statement  given  below,  which  also  gives  the  proximate  aliments  into  which  the 
food-stuffs  of  the  diets  may  be  resolved  : — 


The  nutritive  values  of  the  former  and  of  the  present  scales  of  diet  for  labouring 
prisoners  in  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 


DIETS  IN  FORCE  TILL  TOWARDS  THE 
END  OF  1879. 

DIETS  IN  FORCE  FROM  END  OF  1879 
TILL  MARCH  1881. 

PRESENT  MAXIMUM 
DIET. 

Under  3 Months. 

Over  3 Mo 

>'THS. 

Under  3 Months. 

Over  3 Months. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

5*11 

] 

: o| 
6 

20-51 

■ s 

ri9 

i 

a 

g 

353 

; 5 

< ^ 
5*lt5 

1 Carbo- 
hydrates. 

1-20 

s 

356 

Q 

3-OS 

0'91 

M 

g 

213 

8 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Nitrogen.! 

O 

Albuini-  1 
nates. 

Carbo- 

hydiates. 

2 

c 

1 

' 5,585 

21-22 

5,738 

16*08 

i,155 

3-53 

19-15 

1 

1*04 

244 

4.902 

4-05 

•20  22 

1-32 

280 

5,328 

i 
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64.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  scales  of  diet  in  force  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  what  was  termed  the  Conference  scale  were  exceedingly  high ; even  the  “ under  three 
months  ” convicts  received  a considerably  more  liberal  supply  of  food  than  is  contained 
in  the  maximum  scale  sanctioned  for  either  penal  or  other  convicts  in  England.  The 
Conference  scale  which  was  devised  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  nutriment  ; taking 
the  average  of  the  wheat  and  jowar-diet  days,  when  compared  with  the  scales  of  the 
English  Local  Prisons,  it  will  be  found  that  the  difference  is  not  great. 


DIETS. 

i 

Uni)1!K  3 Months. 

Ovaa  3 Months. 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

Carbon. 

||  i 

Nitrogen. 

1 

1 0 

d 

Kngli.sli  Local  I’ri.soii  ... 

3 -IS 

1-02 

21.') 

1,232 

8-91 

19-t)7 

1-37 

270 

1 5,204 

Berar  Coiifei'ciico  scale 

3 -OS 

i Id  08 

0-91 

213 

4, 1.5.5 

3-53 

1915 

1-04 

244 

4,902 

1 lifl'crencc  = 

0 0.") 

n-ii 

n-11 

•2 

- 

0-38 

0-52 

0-33 

! 26 

302 

^^dlen  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  races  is  considered,  and,  possibly 
also,  the  amount  of  hard  labour  undergone  (for,  as  a whole,  the  above  scale  is  higher 
than  the  dietary  of  penal  convicts  even),  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  saying  which 
of  the  two  classes  of  prisoners  were  most  liberally  dieted. 

60.  This  Conference  scale  was  introduced  into  the  several  jails  at  various  dates 
towards  the  end  of  1879,  but  was  set  aside  owing,  apparently,  to  an  outbreak  of 
“scurvy"  during  the  later  months  of  1880  in  two  out  of  the  six  jails — at  Amraoti  and 
Akola.  The  diet  had  been  adopted  at  the  Amraoti  Jail  in  August  1879,  and  the  first 
admission  into  hospital  from  “scurvy"  took  place  in  August  1880,  an  interval  of  just 
one  year.  At  Akola  the  diet  was  introduced  on  the  1st  October  1879  ; 1 case  of 
scurvy  was  admitted  in  June  (just  9 months  after  the  new  diet  had  been  in  force) 

2 in  August,  10  in  September,  11  in  October,  lo  in  November,  and  4 in  December. 
During  1878,  when  the  former  exce])tionally  liberal  diet  was  in  force,  106  admissions 
from  scurvy  were  returned  from  this  same  jail.  It  does  not  therefore  seem  probable 
that  the  scurvy  outbreak  of  1880  can  with  any  show  of  reason  be  attributed  to  deficient 
food.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  disease  frequently  returned  as  “ scurvy  ” in  this 
country  is  by  no  means  uncommonly  met  with  in  well-to-do  and  well-fed  people  during 
exceptionally  severe  malarious  seasons.  Like  most  other  diseases,  its  character  is 
aggravated  from  insufficient  or  improper  food,  but  very  severe  forms  of  it  have  often 
been  noticed  when  no  question  as'  to  insufiicient  food  could  be  entertained. 

66.  In  March  1881  another  scale  of  diet  was  introduced,  the  ingredients  in  which 
and  their  ;ipproximat(‘  nutritive  value  will  be  found  given  in  the  table  above  referred 
to  (j)ara.  68).  'I’liis  diet  scale  contains  10  grains  of  nitrogen  and  124  of  carbon  more 
than  the  maximum  diet  given  to  labouring  prisoners  in  England. 
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67.  As  will  be  seen  from  Table  XV  in  the  appendix,  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Bombay 
has  a dietary  differing  somewhat  from  the  dietaries  in  force  in  the  other  jails  of  the 
Presidency.  The  staple  cereals  of  the  former  diet  consist  of  a mixture  of  wheat  and 
rice,  whereas  in  the  mofussil  jails  the  staple  cereal  consists  either  of  wheat,  bajra,  or 
jowar.  The  subjoined  statement  gives  a summary  of  the  nutritive  values  of  the  several 
scales,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labouring  prisoners  in  the  Bombay  City 
Jail  receive  a dietary  containing  209  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,011  of  carbon.  It  is  a 
purely  vegetable  diet,  but  animal  food  may  be  given  if  ordered  by  the  Medical  Officer. 


Nutritive  vahie  of  diets  for  labouring  prisoners  of  the  Bombay  City  Jail,  and  of 
other  jails  in  the  Presidency. 


ON  INTRA-MURAL  OR  MEDIUM  LABOUR. 

With  Meat. 

Without  Meat. 

•Tails. 

Staple  cereal  of 
each  diet. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

p 1 

Cavbo- 
hyil  rates. 

1 

1 Fats. 
1 

1 

2 

Carbon. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Pats.  j 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Bombay  City  Jail*  ... 

Wheat 

... 

3-03 

15-57 

0-81 

209 

4,011 

1 

Wheat 

3-33 

U-54 

-99 

-230 

3,943 

3-77 

17-69 

0-72 

260 

4,367 

Other  jails  in  the  ) 
Presidency  j 

Bajra  

2-69 

14'36 

1-52 

186 

3,943 

3-13 

16-53 

1-24 

216 

4,367 

1 

Jowar 

2-39  ; 

14-99 

1-37 

165 

3,943 

2-83 

17-13 

1-10 

195 

4,367 

AVERAGE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  = 

2 88 

14  63 

1-29 

194 

3,943 

3-24 

17-12 

1-02 

224 

4,367 

1 

ON  Bona-JiAe  HARD  LABOUR. 

Bombay  City  Jail*  ... 

1 

1 Wheat 

3-03 

15-57 

0-81 

209 

4,011 

1 

Wheat 

4-03 

17-58 

1-91 

278 

5,014 

4-58 

20-28 

1-56 

316 

5,544 

Other  jaUs  in  the  ) 
Presidency  S 

Bajra  

3-26 

17-38 

2-54 

225 

5,014 

3-81 

20-07 

2-19 

263 

5,544 

1 

Jowar 

2-90 

18-12 

2-37 

200 

5,014 

3-45 

20-81 

2-02 

238 

5,544 

Average  nutritive  value  = 

3-39 

17-69 

2-27 

234 

5,014 

3-95 

20-39 

1-92 

272 

5,544 

* No  distinction  made  between  medium  and  hard  labour. 


In  the  other  jails  of  the  Presidency  a distinction  is  made  between  medium  and 
hard  labour,  and  the  diet  scales  adapted  accordingly ; moreover,  animal  food  appears 
to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  pulse  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  officials.  The  substitution 
of  animal  food  for  pulse,  however,  reduces  the  value  of  the  diet  considerably,  when 
the  value  is  judged  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  substances  which 
it  contains.  The  wheat-diet  scale,  for  example,  with  pulse  contains  260  grains  of 
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nitrogen  and  4,367  grains  of  carbon ; whereas  the  same  scale  with  meat  in  lieu  of  pulse, 
contains  only  230  grains  of  nitrogen  and  3,943  of  carbon — a decrease  of  30  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  of  424  of  carbon.  It  will  be  noted  that  considerable  difference  exists 
in  the  nutritive  value  of  the  several  diets  according  as  wheat  or  jowar  or  bajra  forms 
the  staple  ingredient ; but  as  it  is  probable  that  these  cereals  are,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  issued  alternately  in  most  jails,  the  mean  of  the  dietaries  may,  possibly, 
serve  to  convey  a more  accurate  estimate  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  food  actually 
issued. 

68.  As  the  Bombay  prison  dietaries  are  not  issued  according  to  length  of 
imprisonment  {i.e.,  to  prisoners  of  under  or  over  three  or  four  months),  it  is  not 
practicable  to  institute  close  comparisons  between  the  scales  in  force  here  and  those 
in  force  in  England ; but,  comparing  the  maximum  scale  of  the  English  Local  Prisons 
with  the  maximum  of  the  average  of  the  Bombay  Mofussil  jail  scales,  the  results  are 
us  follows 


Maximum  Piii.son  Diftaiiies.  ' Alliuiniimtcs. 

Carbo-hydrates. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

oz. 

07,.  1 

oz. 

m-8- 

grs. 

Bombay  I’reHidcncy H'9.') 

20-.39 

1-92 

272 

5,.644 

Local  Prisons,  ICnglanil  ...  8’91 

19-67 

1-37 

270 

5,204 

DlKKUnUNC’E  = I 0-O4 

0-72 

1 ^ 
j 0 

2 

340 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  in  favour  of  the  Bombay  diet  under  every  heading, 
so  that,  man  for  man,  and  not  merely  weight  for  weight,  the  hard-labouring  native 
prisoners  in  Bombay  receive  more  food  than  hard-labouring  prisoners  in  England.  The 
ordinary  medium-labour  scale  in  Bombay  is  higher  than  the  “adapted”  maximum 
English  Local  Prison  scale  (para.  25). 

69.  In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  numerous  diet  scales  which  were  formerly  in 
force  for  labouring  prisoners  have  been  reduced  to  two  classes, — the  dietaries  for  central 
jails,  and  those  for  the  district  and  subsidiary  jails.  In  both  classes  the  staple  cereals 
are  ragi,  bajra  (cumboo),  and  jowar  (cholum)  ; any  or  all  to  be  adopted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  officials  ; but  24  ounces  of  ragi  or  jowar  is  to  be  considered  as  equivalent 
tn  25  ounces  of  bajra.  In  the  central  jails  lb.  of  rice  is  issued  weekly.  Fifteen 
ounces  of  animal  food  is  also  issued  weekly  in  these  jails,  as  also  to  convicts  of  “over 
four  months  ” in  the  district  jails.  The  other  ingredients  entering  into  the  diets  will 
bo  found  tabulated  in  Table  XVI,  and  their  values  computed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and 
carbon. 

It  is  probable  that  two,  if  not  all  three,  cereals  are  resorted  to  in  most  jails; 
hence,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  dietary  of  the  labouring  ]>risoners  of  the 
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Presidency,  it  will  be  advisable  to  take  the  mean  of  the  three  scales  for  each 
of  the  two  classes  of  diets.  The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  nutritive  value  of 
each  scale  for  the  central  and  for  the  district  jails  separately  ; as  also  the  daily 
average  value  as  aliments  of  the  combined  scales  of  each  class  of  prisons. 


Nutritive  value  of  the  diets  in  force  fcrr  labouring  'prisoners  in  the 
Madras  Presidency. 


DISTRICT  AND  SUBSIDIARY  JAILS. 

Staple  Cereal  of  each 
Diet. 

CENTBAi  JAILS. 

CONVICTS  OP  FROM  ONE 
TO  FOUR  MONTHS. 

CONVICTS  OP  MORE  THAN 
four  MONTHS. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

1 i 
^ s 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

cc 

fa 

Carbon. 

1 Albumi- 
1 nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

d 

b- 

o 

s 

Carbon. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrate,-. 

1 

Nitrogen.  | 

Carbon. 

Ragi  

3-36 

18-07 

1-89 

-232 

5,004 

2-91 

15-93 

1-62 

-201 

4,333 

3-34 

18-09 

1-99 

231 

4,980 

Cholum ... 

3"23 

19  "24 

1-6G 

223 

.5,064 

2-78 

16-49 

1-40 

192 

4,333 

3-18 

18-75 

1-73 

220 

4,980 

Cumboo... 

3-62 

19-20 

1-84 

250 

.5,210 

3-17 

16-44 

1-58 

219 

4,478 

3-65 

18-68 

1-94 

252 

5,150 

Average  nutritive  valuc  = 

1 

3-40 

19-04 

1-80 

235 

5,113 

295 

16-29 

1-53 

204 

4,381 

3-39 

18-52 

1-89 

234 

5,037 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  diets  are  richer  in  fatty  substances  than  jail 
dietaries  ordinarily  are,  each  scale  containing  from  1-^  to  2 ounces.  The  central 
jail  labouring  diet  contains  an  average  of  235  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5,113  of 
carbon.  The  “ over  four  months  ” diet  of  the  district  jails  is  almost  of  the  same 
value ; and  the  “ under  four  months  ” scale  contains  an  average  of  204  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  4,381  of  carbon. 

Taken  altogether,  these  dietaries  are  considerably  higher  than  the  standard  of 
the  adapted  English  Local  Prison  scale,  but  the  average  value  of  the  maximum 
Madras  scale  contains  35  grains  less  nitrogen  and  91  less  carbon  than  the  maximum 
actual  Local  Prison  diet.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  maximum  Bombay  scale 
exceeded  the  maximum  of  English  Local  Prisons. 

70.  The  dietaries  in  force  in  the  jails  of  Mysore  and  Coorg  do  not  call  for  special 
remark.  The  ingredients  entering  into  the  labouring  diet  scales  will  be  found  cited 
in  Table  XII  of  the  appendix,  together  with  nutritive  values  in  terms  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon ; and  a summary  of  this  statement  is  given  below.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  three  scales  ranges  from  211  to  245 
grains,  and  is  to  the  carbon  about  as  1 to  21  or  22.  The  fatty  matter  ranges  from 
about  1^  to  1^  oz. 
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The  nutritive  value  of  the  diets  for  labouring  prisoners  in  the  .Jails  of 
Mysore  and  Coorg. 


Simple  Cereal  op  each 
Diet. 

0 MONTHS  AND  UNDER. 

OVER  0 MONTHS  AND  UP 
TO  2 YEARS. 

OVER  2 YEARS. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Ounces.  j 

I Grains. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

II 

Carbo- 

hydrate.s. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

byclrates. 

Pats. 

Carbon. 

1 i 
< " 

Fats.  1 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Rice  and  Ragi  ... 

3-Ot) 

18-91  1 1-27 

211 

4,824 

3-36 

19-48 

1 

5 51 

232 

5,088 

3-55 

20*50 

1-61 

245 

5,376 

71.  Table  XIV  in  the  appendix  details  the  ingredients,  and  gives  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  dietaries  in  force  for^  Third-class  and  Chain-gang  convicts  at  the  penal 
settlement  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  The  ordinary  dietary  consists  of  two  scales  : in 
one  rice  forms  the  staple  cereal,  and  wheat  in  the  other.  Fish  forms  a part  of  each 
diet  to  the  extent  of  1|^  lb.  per  week.  When  fish  is  not  procurable,  which  was  the 
case  on  100  days  during  1880,  an  extra  allowairce  of  rice  is  issued  in  lieu  of  it.  There 
are  consequently  four  scales  of  diet  in  force. 

The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  nutritive  value  of  each  of  these  scales. 


The  mdritive  v(due  of  the  dietaries  for  Third-class  and  Chain-jfo.iig  convicts  <d 
the  Andaman  Island.s  Penal  Settlement. 


ORDINARY  DIETS. 

DIETS  4VHHN  FISH  IS  NOT 
PROCURABLE. 

Staple  Cereal  ok  eicii  Diet, 

Ounces. 

Gra 

INS. 

Ounces. 

Grains. 

Albumi- 

nates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

j? 

Carbon. 

II 

Carbo- 

hydrate.s. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Rice  

3-63 

-23-62 

1 -39 

251 

5,915 

3-52 

27-43 

1-35 

•243 

6,615 

Wtieat  

4-55 

18-64 

1-60 

314 

5,235 

1-43 

22-46 

1 -56 

306 

5,935 

Arcrnr/fi  iiutritifc  rvalue  ...  ...  - 

4-09 

21-13 

1-49 

282 

5,575 

3-97 

24  94 

1-45 

274 

6,275 

Maximum  diet  of  convicts  in  English 
Convict  I’n’.sons 

3-82 

18-53 

1 

j T52 

263 

5,013 

3-82 

18 -.53 

1-52 

263 

5,013 

d’he  convicts  are  permitted  to  select  either  the  rice  or  the  wheat  form  as  the 
rations  are  passed  round.  The  average  daily  nutritive  value  of  the  two  scales  of  the 
ordinary  dietary  is  equivalent  to  282  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5,575  grains  of  carbon,  so 
that  it  is  better  than  the  maximum  diet  is.sued  to  convicts  in  England  by  I'J  grains 
of  the  former  and  502  of  the  latter;  or,  when  fish  is  not  available,  the  increase  equals 
11  grains  of  nitrogen  and  1,202  grains  of  carbon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

72.  As  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  so  many  details  in  connection  with 
these  prison  dietaries,  it  may  be  desirable  that  a summary  should  be  prepared  of  the 
salient  points  of  the  memorandum.  Discussion  of  abstruse  physiological  questions  has 
been,  so  far  as  possible,  avoided,  but  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essential 
alimentary  principles  of  a dietary  suitable  for  native  labouring  prisoners  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  examined  without  a brief  reference  to  some  of  the  more  recent  researches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  which  have,  more  or  less  completely, 
reversed  the  views  on  important  points  previously  entertained  by  most  writers  on 
dietetics.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  owing  principally  to  the  teachings  of  Liebig,  very 
great  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  albuminoid  or 
nitrogenous  principle  of  food  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  exacted,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  nitrogenous,  chiefly  muscular,  tissues  of  the  body  are  rapidly 
wasted  as  a result  of  exertion,  and  that  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  food  (starch, 
sugar,  fat,  etc.)  were  simply  useful  in  the  production  of  heat. 

73.  This  conception  has  obtained  such  a firm  hold  on  popular  opinion  that  nearly 

all  the  recommendations  as  to  improving  the  dietary  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapters 
are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  based  on  it — an  addition  to  the  nitrogenous  principles 
of  the  diet  being  the  prominent  feature  advocated.  So  long  ago  as  1845  it  was 
maintained  by  Mayer  that  “ a muscle  is  only  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
transformation  of  force  is  effected,  but  that  it  itself  is  not  the  material  by  the  change 
of  which  the  mechanical  work  is  produced.”  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is 
now  generally  allowed,  and  further  research  has  established  that  nearly  all  the  motion, 
as  well  as  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  dependent  on  the  combustion  within  it  of  the 
carbonaceous  principles  of  the  food ; whereas  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  nitrogenous 
principles  is  to  serve  as  the  pabulum  from  which  the  tissues  are  developed  and 
renovated.  The  precise  character  of  the  changes  which  take  place  is  still  a disputed 
question  ; but  it  may  serve  as  a help  to  the  comprehension  of  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
even  thongh  the  comparison  be  not  scientifically  accurate,  were  these  living  tissues 
of  the  body  looked  upon  as  the  wick  in  the  interstices  of  which*  the  products  of 
carbonaceous  material  undergo  chemical  change — are  in  fact  burnt — ^so  as  to  set  free 
the  energy  stored  up  in  them.  This  change  is  incessantly  taking  place  in  the  body 

in  order  to  generate  the  heat  and  motion  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  life, 

but,  in  order  to  withstand  the  influence  of  severe  cold,  or  to  perform  extra 
labour,  the  process  is  accelerated.  The  more  energetically  this  change  proceeds  the 

* Whether  in  the  cells  of  the  tissue  or  in  the  lymph  in  which  they  are  bathed,  need  not  be  specially 
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greater  is  the  drain  upon  the  assimilated  carbonaceous  [i.e.,  starchy,  saccharine 
and  oleaginous]  aliments ; but  the  wick  itself  (to  which  for  simplicity  of  illustration 
I have  compared  the  living  tissues)  is  not  wasted  by  this  extra  combustion  to  anything 
like  a corresponding  extent.  Even  this  waste,  however,  requires  to  be  replaced  as 
well  as  the  used-up  carbonaceous  material,  and  there  is  an  instinctive  inclination  to 
supply  the  general  loss,  but  the  food  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  depends  very 
much  on  the  habits  of  individuals. 

74.  No  specially  devised  experiments  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  in  this 
country  with  a view  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  food  and  the  relative  proportion  in 
which  the  several  alimentary  principles  should  be  given  so  as  to  ensure  that  they 
should  be  utilized  in  the  animal  economy  to  the  best  advantage.  The  only  data 
available  for  the  study  of  these  points  are  those  furnished  by  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  in  Europe  and  chiefly  in  the  persons  of  well-to-do  individuals 
accustomed  to  partake  more  or  less  largely  of  animal  food,  and  consequently  of  a 
food  richer  in  nitrogenous  principles  than  that  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this  country. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  teaching  which  is  based  on  such  experiments  is  to 
exaggerate  the  amount  of  albuminates  necessary  when  considering  the  reqnirements  of 
a population  more  vegetarian  in  its  habits.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a dietary 
comi)osed  of  some  4^  ounces  of  dry  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  food,  of  14^  ounces  of 
carbo-hydrates  (starch,  sugar,  etc.)  and  3 ounces  of  fatty  matters,  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  a European,  of  an  average  weight  of  150  to  lOO  lbs.,  in  good  health 
whilst  undergoing  a fair  amount  of  hard  labour,  and  this  scale  has  been  suggested  as  a 
standard  for  general  adoption.  The  nutritive  value  of  such  a diet,  expressed  in  terms 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  is  equal  to  about  31(1  grains  of  the  former  and  5,000  of  the 
latter.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  the  })oorer  class  of  in-door  labourers  in 
England  do  not  obtain  anything  like  so  much  as  this ; and  that  the  diet  of  the 
English  soldier,  when  on  home  service,  contains  only  '266  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,700 
grains  of  carbon  (Parkes).  Moreover,  Dr.  Kanke,  a well-known  name  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  dietetics,  found  that  he  could  keep  himself  and  do  a fair  amount 
of  work  on  a diet  containing  243  grains  of  nitrogen.  His  weight  was  1G2^  lbs.* 

75.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  the  abstract  whether  a diet,  consisting 
largely  or  not  at  all  of  animal  food,  is  the  best  for  general  adoption  ; nor  does  it  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  memorandum  to  consider  the  most  suitable  dietaries  for 
training  purposes  or  for  the  sick : the  question  is — what  is  the  minimum  amount  of 
the  most  economical  forms  of  food  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  compatible  with 
the  exaction  of  a fair,  average  task-work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  native 
prisoners  in  health.  The  scales  of  diet  of  which  the  most  accurate  information  can  be 

* Tin;  average  weight  of  an  Englisli  soldier  may  be  taken  as  .about  l.W  lbs.,  tbough  this  is  prob.ably  a 
low  eHtiin,ate  ; hence,  if  2(U!  grains  of  7\itrogen  be  sullieient  for  him,  the  proportion  in  a diet  which  should 
Ruflice  for  a person  weighing  110  lbs.  vvoidd  be  196  gr.ains ; whilst,  on  a like  computation  b.ased  on 
])r.  Kanke's  diet  and  weight,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  would  be  105  grains. 
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obtained,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  most  suitable  to  serve  as  standards  for  the 
construction  of  Indian  jail  dietaries,  are  those  of  the  labouring  prisoners  in  the  convict 
and  local  jails  of  England.  The  diets  which  are  in  use  in  these  two  classes  of  prisons 
have,  with  trifling  modifications,  been  in  force  for  many  years,  and  not  only  have 
they  been  reported  upon  most  favourably  by  various  Royal  Commissions  (some  of 
the  most  recent  of  whose  reports  have  been  cited  in  a previous  chapter),  but  the 
extremely  favourable  mortuary  returns,  extending  over  a long  series  of  years,  testify 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  Commissioners.  Full  details  regarding  these  dietaries  have  already  been  given, 
but  a summarized  statement  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  principal  forms  may  be 
reproduced  here  with  advantage. 


Nutritive  value  of  the  principal  dietaries  at  present  in  force  for  labouring 
prisoners  in  English  Jails. 


Diet  Scales. 

Alimentaiiy  principles. 

Nutritive  value  in 

GRAINS. 

Albuminates. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fats. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Convict  Prisons. 

oz.  ■ 

02. 

02. 

1.  Liglit  labour 

3-28 

16-26 

1-25 

226 

4,353 

2.  Industrial  labour  ... 

3-53 

' 17-09 

1-47 

243 

4,648 

3.  Hard  labour  

3-82 

18-53 

1-52 

263 

5,013 

Local  Prisons. 

j 

1.  Hard  labour  : one  to  four  months’  imprisonment 

313 

16-22 

1-02 

215 

4,232 

2.  „ „ over  four  months’  imprisonment 

3-91 

i 19-67 

1-37 

270 

5,204 

76.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  maximum  scales  in  force  in  the  two  classes  of 
prisons  is  very  nearly  equal,  but  it  is  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
inferiority  of  the  maximum  scale  in  Convict  Prisons,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Local  Prisons  when  estimated  from  chemical  analyses,  the  dietary  would  be 
preferred  by  persons  accustomed  to  animal  food,  seeing  that  it  consists  of  an  average 
daily  allowance  of  41  oz.  of  meat,  whereas  the  average  of  the  daily  allowance  in 
Local  Prisons  is  only  about  half  this  quantity — nitrogenous  material  in  the  latter  case 
being  made  up  by  a correspondingly  larger  allowance  of  oatmeal  and  by  an  addition 
of  peas  to  the  dietary.  Of  the  270  grains  of  nitrogen  contained  in  this  scale,  only  39 
grains  are  derived  from  animal  food.  That  rations  containing  so  small  an  amount  of 
meat  should  be  associated  with  such  favourable  health  statistics  in  a flesh-eating  race, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  and  especially  so  in  that  the  dietary  is  found  to  be  compatible 
with  the  exaction  of  even  very  hard  labour.  The  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the 
carbonaceous  principles  is  much  smaller  than  that  contained  in  the  ordinarily  proposed 
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standard  dietaries ; but  bearing  in  mind  the  respective  parts  played  by  these  two 
alimentary  principles  in  the  production  of  muscular  force,  the  satisfactory  results  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  present  teaching  of  physiologists.*  These  results  are, 
moreover,  quite  in  accord  with  every-day  experience  in  this  country,  where  men  are 
known  to  accomplish  very  great  distances  and  bear  a heavy  burden  on  a dietary 
consisting  of  even  a still  greater  disproportion  between  the  albuminates  and  the 
carbo-hydrates,  the  amount  of  the  former  which  is  consumed  being  barely  more 
than  has  been  estimated  to  be  actually  necessary  for  the  renovation  of  the  tissues 
even  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  whereas  the  amount  of  the  starchy  food  consumed 
is  often  very  large.  In  the  formulce  for  standard  dietaries  for  Europeans,  the 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  carbon  ordinarily  recommended  is  as  1 to  15 ; 
but  in  the  dietaries  for  labouring  prisoners  in  English  jails  the  proportion  is 
about  as  1 to  20 : even  this,  however,  is  probably  higher  than  the  proportion  in 
which  the  albuminates  are  found  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  this 
country,  where  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the  cheaper 
cereals  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  the  richer,  and  more  expensive 
pulses.  Seeing  therefore  that  the  labouring  diet  scales  of  the  English  Local 
Prisons  ap[)roximate  very  closely  to  the  food  of  natives  in  this  country,  especially 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  it  which  is  derived  directly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  as  this  dietary  has  been  found  to  be  compatible  with  exceptionally 
favourable  health  returns,  1 have  in  a previous  paragraph  ventured  to  suggest  that 
it  should  be  adopted  as  a standard  for  the  construction  of  Indian  jail  diets. 

77.  In  adapting  the  scales  of  diet  of  any  large  body  of  men  belonging  to  one 
country  to  like  recpiirements  in  another,  it  is  usual  to  take  the  average  weight  of  the 
persons  concerned  as  a leading  basis  for  the  computation,  though,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  essential  that  the  comparative  activity  as  well  as  the  com- 
parative i)hysique  of  these  i)ersou5  should  be  prominently  borne  in  mind — a small- 
built  but  exce[)tionally  active  race  requiring,  proportionately,  more  food,  or  at  least 
more  of  that  kind  of  food  which  serves  as  tlie  ultimate  source  of  energy,  than  a heavier 
but  more  indolent  and  apathetic  one.  In  instituting  a comparison,  however,  as  to 
the  capacity  for  [)hysical  exertion  between  I6iglish  and  Hindu  workmen,  there  cannot 
he  much  doubt  that  the  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  work  which  the  former 
can  perform,  compared  with  that  of  the  latter,  is  probalily  quite  as  great  as,  if  not 
greater  than,  the  disproportion  in  their  weights,  so  that  taking  weight  alone  as  the 
basis  for  the  calculation  would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  native.  The 
average  weight  of  the  English  prisoner  has  been  assumed  to  be  145  lbs.  and  that  of 
the  Indian  prisoner  to  be  lit)  lbs.,  though  probably  the  mean  weight  has  been 
somewhat  understated  in  the  former  and  somewhat  overstated  in  the  latter ; but  this 

* Since  this  memorandum  was  in  type,  t have  seen  that  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  writer  on 
physiology,  has  recently  eontrilnitcd  some  articles  to  KiwniJrdge,  in  which  ho  appears  to  have  drawn  public 
attention  to  the  importaiicc  of  bearing  this  asi)cct  of  the  diet-question  more  prominently  in  view  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case  (vide  Sutnrdaij  Itccieio,  I'Jth  November  1881). 
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probable  margin  of  error  will  be  in  favour  of  the  native  prisoner  as  regards  the 
quantity  of  food  which  wonld  be  accorded  to  him  on  a computation  made  on  such 
a basis.  According  to  such  a computation  the  maximum  daily  allowance  of  water- 
free  alimentary  principles  to  persons  of  a mean  weight  of  110  lbs.  would,  in  round 
numbers,  be  3 oz.  of  albuminates,  15  oz.  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  1 oz.  of  fat.  A diet 
of  this  character  would  contain  a little  over  200  grains  of  nitrogen  and  a little  less 
than  4,000  grains  of  carbon. 

78.  In  the  foregoing  chapter  the  question  as  to  how  far  labouring  dietaries  in 
Indian  jails  exceed  or  fall  short  of  such  a standard  has  been  fully  considered  ; and  as 
it  is  difficult  to  summarize  details'  of  this  kind  with  clearness,  a tabnlar  statement  has 
been  prepared  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the  principal  forms  of  the  maximum  labouring 
diets  at  present,  or  recently,  in  force  in  the  various  provinces.  But,  instead  of  repeat- 
ing what  has  been  said  as  to  the  extent  of  the  variations  from  the  above  standard,  the 
body-weight  for  which  each  scale  should  suffice  has  been  added  in  a separate  column. 
The  calculation  has  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  270  grains  of  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  maximum  dietary  of  the  English  Local  Prisons  is  sufficient  for  a labour- 
ing prisoner  weighing  145  lbs.  Nitrogen  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  computation 
because,  in  the  first  place,  a certain  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  all  foods  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  • alimentary  principle ; and,  secondly, 
because  it  is  manifest  that  in  a diet  partaking  so  largely  of  vegetable  substances,  as  does 
that  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  this  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  a deficiency  will 
occur  in  the  carbonaceous  principles  provided  the  nitrogenous  are  adequately  supplied. 

The  Nutritive  Value  of  the  'principal  Maximum  Scales  of  Diet  foo'  Labouring  Prisoners 
at  present  w recently  in  force  in  India ; together  tvith  the  iveight  of  individuals  fm' 
tuhich  each  scale  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  tuhen  compmted  on  the  English  Local 
Prison  standard,  viz.,  270  grains  of  Nitrogen  for  a body-iveigld  of  145  lbs. 
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7 9.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  chemical  analysis,  however  exhaustive, 
can  only  afford  such  information  as  will  enable  an  approximate  estimate  to  be  formed 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  any  food,  seeing  that  it  is  not  only  what  nutriment  a par- 
ticular food  stuff  contains  that  is  of  moment,  but  also  what  portion  of  it  can  be 
readily  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  body.  In  a diet  composed  extensively  of  vege- 
table substances,  the  quality  of  the  cooking  is  of  much  more  importance  than  it  is  in 
animal  food  dietaries,  seeing  that  a large  proportion  of  nutriment  contained  in  cereals 
and  pulses  is  enclosed  in  extremely  resistant,  indigestible  envelopes,  which,  if  not 
effectually  disposed  of  by  proper  cooking,  defeat  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  to  profit  by  the  food.  In  the  endeavour  which  has  been  manifested 
by  many  framers  of  jail  dietaries  to  raise  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  element 
without  necessitating  a corresponding  increase  in  the  carbonaceous,  a large  addition 
to  the  pulses  has  been  a favourite  mode  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  a view  which 
presupposed  the  rapid  waste  of  muscle  during  exercise  ; but  it  is  questionable  whether 
so  large  an  amount  of  nitrogenous  material  does  not  in  reality  deteriorate  the  value  of 
the  diet  on  account  of  the  increased  work  thrown  on  the  excretory  organs  in  getting 
rid  of  a portion  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  which  the  system  does  not  require  and 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  acts  more  as  an  irritant  than  as  a food.*  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  excess  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  which  is  shown  in  many  of  the  diet 
scales  above  tabulated,  is  given  in  the  form  of  parched,  and  otherwise  imperfectly 
cooked,  gram,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  a large  proportion  of  the  contained  nutriment 
will  not  be  assimilated.  On  several  grounds  therefore  the  addition  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  pulses,  and  especially  of  ill-cooked  pulses,  is  a doubtful  advantage,  and  may 
be  even  injurious. 

80.  If  the  column  giving  the  estimated  weight  of  a person  for  which  the  several 
diet-scales  should  suffice  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  great  variations  are  mani- 
fest. Whereas,  for  example,  the  maximum  scale  in  force  in  British  Burma  has  been 
computed  as  sufficing  for  the  support  of  a mean  body-weight  of  only  94  lbs.,  that  in 
force  in  the  Rupar  Jail  in  the  Punjab  should  suffice  for  a person  weighing  268  lbs. 
The  latter,  however,  is  a special  diet,  the  average  value  of  the  scales  for  the  jails  of 
the  province  generally,  being  for  a body-weight  of  162  to  180  lbs. 

81.  This  tabular  statement,  however,  does  not  appear  to  call  for  any  lengthened 
explanation,  but  a brief  reference  to  the  data  contained  in  it  regarding  the  Bengal 
dietaries  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  table  may  be  studied, 
and,  also,  show  w’hat  appears  to  be  the  inference  which  a careful  examination  of  the 
dietaries  of  English  and  Indian  prisons  suggests  regarding  the  recent  changes  made 
in  the  Bengal  scales.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  two  maximum  diet  scales 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Jail  Committee  of  1864  has  been  estimated  as  sufficient,  on  the 

* “ A large  meal  of  proteul  material  must  tax  the  system  to  the  utmost  in  getting  rid  of  or  stowing  away  the 
nitrogenous  crystalline  bodies  arising  through  the  luxus  consumption  either  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  in  the  liver.” 
— Text-book  of  Physiology  by  M.  Foster,  F.R.S.,  Third  Edition,  page  442,  1879. 
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English  Local  Prison  standard,  for  the  maintenance  of  persons  of  an  average  weight  of 
110  and  134  lbs. — the  former  scale  being  for  Bengalis  and  the  latter  for  natives  of 
Behar  and  of  Upper  India  generally.  These  scales  were  in  force  in  Bengal  up  to 
March  1879  when  they  were  replaced  by  a dietary  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Indian  Jail  Conference  of  1877.  According  to  the  new  regulations  the  issue  of 
animal  food,  instead  of  being  general  to  labouring  prisoners,  as  had  been  the  case 
heretofore,  was  restricted  to  such  of  them  as  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  it 
before  their  admission  into  jail.  The  difference  in  the  aggi’egate  nutritive  value,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  dietaries,  as  judged  from  their  chemical  constituents,  was  not  great,  for 
the  daily  diets  for  Bengalis  contained  only  from  4 to  13  grains  less  of  nitrogen  (with  no 
material  change  in  the  carbon),  and  the  scales  should  have  sufficed  for  men  weighing 
from  103  to  107  lbs.  ; whilst  the  scales  for  Beharis  should  have  sufficed  for  men  weighing 
from  125  to  130  lbs.  Kecords  of  jail  weighments  show  that  neither  Bengalis  nor  Beharis 
have  an  average  w’eiglit  equal  to  that  for  which  even  the  minimum  of  their  respective 
diet  scales  is  estimated  to  provide.  Nevertheless  it  was  decided,  after  a year’s  trial, 
that  the  Conference  dietary  was  wholly  insufficient,  and  that  it  had,  indeed,  contributed 
materially  to  the  death  rate  amongst  the  prisoners.  New  scales  for  Bengalis  and  for 
Beharis  were  introduced  last  July,  and  are  now  in  force.  The  table  shows  that  the 
present  scales  for  Bengalis  should  suffice  for  ])risoners  weighing  from  132  to  141  lbs., 
and  the  Behari  scales  for  men  weighing  from  152  to  172  lbs.  If  the  issue  of  the  Con- 
ference rations  was  efficiently  supervised  and  the  cooking  properly  conducted,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  recorded  ex|)erience  of  Bengal  wdth  that  which  is  furnished 
by,  for  example,  the  jails  of  Burma.  Here,  with  a maximum  labouring  diet  scale  which, 
calculated  on  a like  basis,  should  suffice  for  men  weighing  only  94  lbs. — and  which, 
moreover,  has  been  in  force  for  several  years — the  mortality  for  some  time  past  has  been 
lower  than  it  has  been  in  any  province  in  India  ; and  where,  during  1880,  out  of  a 
total  of  fi,971  prisoners  who  were  weighed,  5,206  were  found  to  have  gained  since  their 
admission  into  jail.  In  Burma,  therefore,  a maximum  diet  containing  176  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  4,780  of  carbon  has  been  found  comjiatible  with  exceptionally  favourable 
mortuary  returns  ; whereas  in  Bengal,  a prison  ])opulatiori,  closely  similar  as  regards 
habits  and  physi(jue,  is  considered  to  have  been  ])artially  starved  on  even  a minimum 
scale  of  diet  containing  192  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4,814  grains  of  carbon — rice  having 
formed  the  staple  cereal  in  both  provinces. 

82.  In  the  tabular  statements  appended  to  this  memorandum,  the  nutritive  value 
of  151  scales  of  Indian  Jail  diets  for  labouring  [>risoners  has  been  computed.  Of  these, 
nominally  only  86  are  actually  in  force  at  the  present  time,  and  several  are  but  modi- 
fications of  the  same  scales  ada])ted  to  prisoners  of  varying  length  of  sentences.  In 
reality,  however,  the  number  of  dietaries  is  considerably  greater  than  tlie  above  figures 
imply,  as  some  latitude  is  necessarily  allowed  to  local  officials  as  regards  the  selection 
of  such  grains  and  pulses  as  are  most  readily  obtainable  in  their  particular  districts, 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  One  kind  of  grain  is,  consequently,  frequently 
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replaced  by  another,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule,  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
rations  actually  issued  to  the  prisoners  varies  even  to  a greater  extent  than  these  tables 
indicate.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  some  general  principle  should  be  adopted 
as  regards  the  quantities  of  the  several  grains  and  pulses  which  should  he  used,  as, 
even  judged  from  their  chemical  composition  alone,  they  are  far  from  being  of  equiva- 
lent value  and  cannot  be  issued  measure  for  measure.  Were  satisfactory  information 
obtained  from  officers  practically  conversant  with  the  dieting  of  large  bodies  of  men  as 
to  the  value  which  should  be  attached  to  these  several  food-stuffs,  in  addition  to  what 
we  know  of  their  chemical  composition,  and  as  to  the  most  satisfactory  manner  of  cook- 
ing them,  the  difficulty  of  preparing  scales  of  diets  suitable  for  the  several  provinces 
would  be  very  materially  diminished  and  dietaries  CQuld  be  devised  in  which  the.  nutritive 
values  would  not  present  such  extreme  discrepancies  as  are  now  manifested  even  in  the 
standard  scales. 

83.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  these  matters  permits  of  an  opinion  being  formed, 
it  would  seem  that  the  dietaries  which  have  been  in  force  in  India  during  recent  years, 
have  not  been  insufficient.  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  tabular  statement  above 
given  shows  that  native  labouring  prisoners  in  every  province  in  India  have  been, 
weight  for  weight,  better  fed  than  either  convict  or  other  prisoners  in  England.  In 
British  Burma  the  maximum  diet  is  lower,  but  qnly  as  regards  the  nitrogenous  elements, 
and,  even  in  this  respect,  Burmese  prisoners  receive  proportionately  a larger  quantity 
than  Dr.  Ranke  (who  was  not  a vegetarian)  found  was  enough  to  maintain  himself  in 
health  whilst  performing  a moderate  amount  of  work.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  that  the  lowest  scales  are  by  no  means  associated  with  the  most 
unfavourable  health-returns,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  instances  where  enquiry 
has  been  especially  made,  the  results  in  this  respect  were  even  better  than  those 
associated  with  the  most  liberal  diet  scales,  though  this,  of  course,  may  be  a mere 
coincidence.  When  the  scales  of  diets  are  calculated  so  as  to  be  just  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  labouring  communities  in  health  and  no  more,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  most  stringent  measures  should  be  adopted  that  the  quality  of  the  staple 
articles  of  food  and  notably  of  the  fresh  vegetables  is  unexceptionable,  and  that  the 
cooking  and  the  issue  of  the  rations  should  be  most  closely  supervised.  The  fulfilment 
of  some  such  conditions  as  these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  any  scale  of 
diet.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  strictly  carried  out  in  English  prisons ; and  were  the 
penalties  of  non-fulfilment  sufficiently  severe  in  Indian  jails,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  reason  why  scales  of  diet  for  native  prisoners  framed,  as  already  indicated,  on 
the  basis  of  those  diets  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  England,  should  not  prove 
equally  successful  in  this  country. 

84.  As  above  stated  (para.  77),  the  proportion  of  the  alimentary  principles  con- 
tained in  the  maximum  diet  scale  of  English  Local  Prisons,  which  should  suffice  for 
persons  of  an  average  weight  of  110  lbs.,  amounts  to  about  3 oz.  of  albuminates,  15 
oz.  of  carbo-hydrates,  and  1 oz.  of  fats.  In  such  a diet  the  proportion  of  carbo-hydrates 
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to  the  albuminates  is  as  five  to  one,  but  observation  of  the  ordinary  habits  of  natives, 
as  well  as  a study  of  such  jail  diets  as  have  proved  successful,  suggests  the  advisability 
of  the  proportion  being  as  six  or  six  and  a half  to  one  when  the  dietary  consists 
exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  of  vegetable  substances.  INloreover,  a diet  in  which 
the  several  alimentary  principles  are  distributed  in  such  proportions  would  seem  to  he 
in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  modern  physiologists  as  to  the  respective  parts  which 
they  play  in  the  economy.  The  aggregate  of  the  fatty  matter  should  not  be  less  than 
1 oz.  per  diem,  and  this  amount  might  be  increased  with  advantage  to  1^  oz.  during 
the  colder  season  of  the  year,  as  a considerable  proportion  of  the  food  which  in  warm 
weather  goes  towards  the  production  of  mechanical  power  is  in  cold  weather  diverted 
to  meet  the  extra  calls  upon  the  system  to  maintain  tlie  heat  of  the  body  at  its 
healthy  standard.  This  suggestion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  cold 
countries  resort  largely  to  fatty  food  as  a means  of  resisting  the  influence  of  cold,  and 
is  made  quite  apart  from  theoretical  considerations  as  to  the  principal  sources  of  the 
heat  of  the  body,  regarding  which  much  uncertainty  prevails. 

The  diet  above  sketched  would,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing proport  ions  of  water-free  princi[)les : albuminates  3 oz.,  carbo-hydrates  1<S  to  19  oz., 
and  fats  1 to  oz.  ; while  its  value,  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  would 
be  207  grains  of  the  former  and  from  4,500  to  nearly  .5,()0()  grains  of  the  latter.  The 
half-an-ounce  of  common  salt,  which  is  very  generally  issued  in  Indian  as  well  as  in  English 
prisons,  appears  to  be  enough,  .fudging  from  the  data  wluch  have  been  collected  during 
the  preparation  of  this  memorandum,  a diet  of  this  character  should,  if  properly  cooked, 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  native  prisoners,  of  an  average  weight  of  110  lbs.,  in  good 
health,  and  at  the  same  time  be  com])atible  with  the  exaction  of  a fair  amount  of 
ordinary  hard  labour. 

Simla, 

November  1<S81. 


[Tabular  Statements  of  the  several  Diet  Scales  and  of  their  Nutritive  Values  in 
terms  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  are  appended ; as  also  of  the  Factors  adopted  in  the 
computations.] 
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Factors  adopted  in  computing  the  Nutritive  Values  of  the  several  ingredients 
entering  into  English  and  Indian  Jail  Diets. 

[The  data  given  in  Dr.  Parkes’  Manual  of  Hygiene  (5th  Edition)  have  been  resorted  to  except  when  otherwise 

mentioned.  ] 


Geains  pee  Ounce. 

Percentage  of 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

Fats. 

Cere  :Is  in  Indian  diets  : — 

'Whea.t,  Gahuu  (Triticum  Vulgare) 

9-22* 

1 

2-0 

Barley,  Jow  (Hordcum  vulgare)  ... 

5-81* 

1-8 

Rice,  Chawul  (0r^:a  saiim) 

5-07* 

I 

0-8 

Bajra,  Cumboo,  spiked  millet  (PeneciVZar/a 

7-00 

y 170* 

4-6 

Jowar  Cholnm  (Sorghum  or  Panicum  vulgarc)  ... 

5-97 

3-9 

Maize,  Mukka  (Zcd  »ui(s)  ... 

ti-93 

1 

6-7 

Ragi.  Murwa  {Eleusine  corocana),  calculated  as  common  millet 

G-40 

j 

5-0 

Pulses  or  JDhdls  in  Indian  diets — Average  values  ... 

17-86* 

J 

l-5t 

Uncooked  meat,  meat  for  soup,  &c. 

10-35 

64-0 

8-4 

Cooked  meat  ... 

19-0 

117-7 

15-45 

Fish  (white) 

11-5 

52-4 

2-9 

Fats  and  Oils 

345-6 

Milk  

2-75 

30-8 

3-7 

Bre;ul  ... 

5-5 

119 

1-5 

Oatmeal 

8-7 

172 

5-6 

Flour  (Engli.sh)  for  puddings 

7-6 

169 

2-0 

Suet  (Letheby) 

294-3 

86-1 

Cheese... 

23-0 

162 

24-3 

Peas  

15-0 

161 

2-0 

Pearl  Barley 

4-3 

167-2 

2-4 

Potatoes 

1-0 

49 

0-1 

Succulent  vegetables  [mean  value  of  carrots  and  potatoes  (Parkes)  [ 

0-70 

33-5 

0-17 

adopted  by  Lyon]  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  | 

Onions  (Church)  

1-0 

13-5 

0-2 

Sub-acid  fruits  [Tamarind,  &c.]— Mean  of  analysis  of  five  kinds  1 
(Dobell)  ( 

5-7 

17-5 

Cocoa  (Pavy)  ...  

11-0 

188-3 

19-0 

Molasses  (Letheby)  ... 

149-5 

* Dr.  Lyon. — See  paras.  29  and  30  of  Memorandum, 
t Average  of  several  pulses. 
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TABLE  1. 

Dietaries  approved  by  the  Indian  Jail  Committee  of  1864  for  La.hoiiring  and  Under-Trial 
Prisoiiers,  together  ivith  their  Nutritive  valaes. 


[These  ajipear  to  have  been  in  force  in  Lower  Bengal  from  1860  to  1879.] 


L.ABOURING  AND  UNDER-TRIAL  PRISONERS. 

(«)  Meat  Column. 

(!>)  ■ 

Fish  Column. 

I .N  G II  I'.T)  I K .V TS  li  N TI-  111  If  G 
INTO  TTIH  KKVIill.U, 
Dikts. 

Ounces. 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

Ounces. 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

% 

o 

On  3 (lays. 

Total  for  the 
week. 

Nitrogen. 

C.arbon. 

On  -1  days. 

70 

a 

O 

Total  for  the 
week. 

Nitrogen. 

e 

Serial  numhe 

I. 

1.  Rice  

20-.')* 

20-.5 

727-5 

24,395-0 

•20-5 

20-5 

143-5 

-o-.r 

24,395-0 

I 

2.  Meat  

4-1 

16-4 

169-7 

1.049-6 

2 

< 

3.  Fish  

4-1 

16-4 

18S-6 

859-3 

3 

Q 

< 

■1.  Pulse  

4-1 

4-1 

28-7 

.512-5 

4,879-0 

4-1 

4-1 

28-7 

512-5 

4,879-0 

4 

f).  Vegetables 

4-1 

8-2 

4P0 

28-7 

l,37:i-5 

4-1 

8-2 

41-0 

•28-7 

1,373-5 

5 

0.  Oil 

0-G8 

0-68 

4-76 

l,(i45-0 

0-68 

0-68 

4-76 

1.645-0 

ti 

B 

7.  Salt  

0-.6 

o-.i 

3-r. 

0-5 

0-5 

3-5 

7 

o 

(S 

8.  Condiments 

O-f) 

(1-5 

3-r> 

0-5 

0-5 

3-5 

8 

Averai/c  daily  Nutritire  Va/tic  = 

‘Jiving 

S,205 

4,763 

208 

4,736 

II. 

1.  Rice  

12-3 

12-3 

86-1 

436-5 

14,637-0 

12-3 

12-3 

86-1 

436-5 

14,637-0 

1 

£ 

Ui 

2.  Attah  ( wheaten  Hour) 

10-2 

10-2 

7P4 

658-3 

12.138-0 

10-2 

10-2 

71-4 

658-3 

1-2,138-0 

■2 

X 

H 

3.  Meat  

41 

16-4 

l6!i-7 

1,049-6 

3 

-n 

4.  Fish  

4-1 

16-4 

188-6 

859-3 

4 

P-; 

5.  Pulse 

2-0 

61 

20-3 

469-7 

■1,471-0 

2-0 

6-1 

26  3 

169-7 

4,471-0 

5 

6.  Vegetable  ... 

4T 

4T 

28-7 

20-0 

961-4 

4-1 

4-1 

-28-7 

20-0 

961-4 

6 

7.  Oil 

0-68 

0-68 

4-76 

1,645-0 

0-68 

0-68 

4-76 

1,645-0 

7 

w 

8.  Salt 

0-6 

0-6 

4-2 

0-6 

0-6 

4-2 

8 

o 

9.  Condiments 

0-u 

0-5 

3T) 

0-5 

0-5 

3-5 

9 

Averaye  daily  Nutritive  Vuhie  = 

251 

4,986 

253 

4,959 

' 1 

• Ten  rliiHackn  [One  ehit-tnek  = 2'05  oz.  avoirOupnis). 
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TABLE  II. 


(Some  of  the  Principal  forms  into  which  the  diet  scale  for  Native  Lahoiiring  Prisoners 
proposed  by  the  Indian  Jail  Conference  of  1877  may  he  resolved. 


Number.  I 

lyGREDIENTS  EyTERING 
INTO  THE  SEVEli.AL  DiETS. 

(a)  Diet.s  consisting 
SOLELY  OF  Vegetable 
AND  F.vrTY'  Sub- 
stances. 

ANIMAL  FOOD  FORMS  OF  DIET 

-OPTIONAL. 

(i)  Me-AT. 

(c)  Fish. 

c 

0 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

Ojnees. 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

Ounces. 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

1 

g 

g 

a 

1 

c 

0 

Total  weekly. 

1 

g 

g 

0 

& 

0 

0 

j Total  weekly. 

g 

0 

I 

Rice  ... 

Meat 

Fi.sh  ...  

Pulse 

Vegetable  

Fat 

Salt 

Coudimeuts  ... 

24 

4 

6 

■25 

•5 

•25 

121-6 

71-4 

4-2 

4080-0 

680-0 

201 

86-4 

20 

4 

4 

6 

•25 

•5 

•25 

24 

4’ 

6 

•25 

•5 

"25 

152 

16 

28 

42 

1-75 

3-5 

1-75 

770-6 

165-6 

500 

29-4 

25,840 

1,024 

4,760 

1,407 

604 

20 

4 

4 

6 

■25 

■25 

24 

4 

6 

•25 

•5 

•25 

1-52 

16 

28 

42 

1-75 

3-5 

1-75 

770  6 

184 

500 

29-4 

•25,840 

838 

4,760 

1.407 

604 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

197 

5,047 

209 

4,805 

213 

4,778 

II 

Wheat  Flour  : 

22 

202-8 

1 3,740 

18 

22 

Il38 

1,272-3 

23,460 

18 

22 

138 

P272-3 

23,460 

Other  Ingredients  ...  . . . | 

11 

75-6 

967-4 

15 

11 

1 93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

278 

4,707 

281 

4,465 

284 

4,438 

III 

Barley  Flour  ...  ^ 

22 

127-8 

3,740 

18  j 

22 

138 

801-7 

23,460 

18 

■22 

138 

801-7 

•23,460 

Other  Ingredients  

11 

75"6 

967-4 

15 

11 

93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

203 

4,707 

214 

4,465 

216 

4,438 

IV 

Jowar  Flour  ...  ...  ...  j 

22 

131-3 

-3,740 

18 

22 

L.38 

823-8 

23,460 

13 

22 

138 

823-8 

23,460 

1 

Other  Ingredients  ...  ... 

11 

76-6 

967-4 

15 

11 

93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

A verage  daily  Nutritive  value 

207 

4,707 

217 

4,465 

... 

220 

4,438 

V 

Bajra  Flour  ...  ...  ... 

22 

154 

3,740 

18 

■22 

138 

966 

23,460 

18 

22 

138 

966 

23,460 

Other  Ingredients  ...  ...  ^ 

11 

75-6 

967-4 

15 

11 

93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

230 

4,707 

237 

4,465 

240 

4,438 

VI 

M.akki  Flour  (Maize) 

22 

152-4 

3,740 

18 

22 

138 

956-3 

23,460 

18 

22 

138 

956-3 

•23,460 

Other  Ingredients  ... 

11 

75-6 

967-4 

15 

11 

93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

A verage  daily  Nutritive  value 

228 

4,707 

236 

4,465 

... 

238 

4,438 

VII 

Ragi  Flour  (Millet)  ...  ...  J 

22 

140-8 

3,740 

18 

2-2 

138 

883-2 

23,460 

18 

22 

138 

883-2 

23,460 

Other  Ingredients  ...  ...  j 

11 

75-6  1 

967-4 

15 

11 

93 

695 

7,795 

15 

11 

93 

713-4 

7,609 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

216 

4,707 

225 

4,465 

228 

4,438 
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TABLE  III. 

The  scales  of  Diet  for  Lahoiiviiuj  Prisoners  in  force  in  Lower  Bengal  hehceen 
Manxh  1879  and  March.  1880,  and  their  average  daAly  Nutritive  values. 


((/)  Diets  consisting 

SOLELY  OF  VEGE- 
TABLE SUBSTANCES 


DIETS  (OPTIONAL)  CONTAINING  ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Ingkedients  entbking 

Nutritive 

Nutritive 

value  in 

Ounces. 

value  in 

Ounces. 

value  in 

Biktb. 

crains. 

ftrains. 

.• 

W 

0) 

5 

% 

c/i 

CO 

£ 

CO 

CO 

1 

1 

H 

1 

1 

0 

?? 

otal  for 
■iveek 

1 

1 

? 

otal  for 
week. 

s 

1 

A 

6 

c 

C 

A 

0 

0 

0 

H 

8 

xn 

. 

1.  Rice 

22-.T 

11 1-0 

3.M2.5-0 

22-5 

1 

18-4 

1 15-2 

736-1 

24,684-0 

22*5 

lS-4 

115*2 

726  1 

24'684*0 

y 

? 

2.  Meat 

41 

12-3 

127*3 

787*2 

S 1 

3.  Fish 

12*3 

14fl 

644-5 

3 

•1.  Pulse 

PI 

73  2 

OB7-0 

4*1 

4-1 

2S-7 

512*5 

1,8790 

4T 

4-1 

28*7 

512-5 

4,879  0 

4 

'll 

5.  VcKetahles 

615 

1-3 

206-0 

6*15 

6T5 

43-0 

30-1 

1 1.-410-5 

6*15 

6)5 

43-0 

20-1 

1,410*5 

5 

(1.  Oil  

S6-4 

1*75 

60  4*8 

0-25 

11-25 

604-S 

7.  Sii.lt 

0-51 

0-51 

0-51 

:L57 

0-51 

; 0-51 

3*57 

7 

H.  Condiments 

0-25 

0-25 

i 

1*75 

0-25 

1 0-25 

1 

1*75 

! ^ 

1 Daily  averayr  Nutrltivct  value- 

192 

4,814 

201 

4.628 

I 

203 

4,607 

1 ”• 

II. 

' 1.  nice  

1 12-3 

02-3 

2, dill 

42-3 

73-8 

374-1 

12.546 

12*3 

72-8 

374*1 

12,516 

1 

C3 

2.  Wheiit  Flour 

10*2 

B40 

1 ,734 

10-2 

10-2 

71  4 

658-3 

12,138 

10*2 

10-2 

71-4 

658*3 

12.138 

*2 

2,  .Meat  

4-1 

12*3 

127-3 

787*2 

2 

t.  Fish 

12-2 

141*4 

(i14*5 

4 

! .').  I’ulse 

41 

73-2 

H!)7 

11 

4*1 

28-7 

512  5 ! 

4,879*0 

4-] 

41 

28-7 

512*5 

1,879*5 

.5 

li  Vet'ctaliles 

6 15 

4-3 

206 

6-15 

6-15 

13-0 

30-1 

1,4-10-5 

6-15 

6-15 

41-0 

30*1 

1,1K)*5 

0 

2.  Oil 

0*25 

S6-4 

0 25 

1-75 

694-8 

0-25 

1 -75 

604*8 

7 

1 H.  Salt 

0-51 

0-51 

0*51 

3*57 

0-51 

0*51 

2-57 

s 

1 

j 11.  Coudinicuts 

0-25 

0-25 

0-25 

1*75 

0-25 

0*25 

1-75 

5 

j Daily  averayo  Nitfrifivr  value- 

234 

4,814 

243 

4,628 

245 

4,607 

in.  j 

III. 

1.  Hieo 

12-3 

62-3 

2,()in 

12-2 

S-2 

72-S 

371-1 

12,516 

12-2 

8*2 

73*8 

374*1 

12,516 

1 

* 2.  Maize  Flour 

12  3 

85-2 

2,0ill 

12-3 

12-3 

SG'l 

5S)6*6 

14,627 

12-2 

12*3 

86*1 

596*6 

14,627 

2 

1 .'1.  Meat 

41 

12-2 

P27-3 

7S7-2 

3 

d.  Fish 

4*1 

12*3 

141*4 

641-6 

4 

1 

.5— 11.  Of  No.  [I. 

n-2(! 

77-5 

i)sy-4 

11  •2(1 

11*26 

78-82 

542*6 

6,!)'’4-3 

11-26 

11*26 

78*82 

512*6 

6,921-3 

5—9 

5 

I Daily  averayc  Nufrili oc  value  - 

226 

6,171 

234 

4,985 

236 

4,964: 

IV. 

IV. 

1.  Rico 

12-2 

(12-2 

2,01)1 

12*3 

8-2  1 

73*8 

2711 

12,546 

12*3 

8*2 

72-8 

274  1 

12,546 

1 

2.  Millet  Flour 

12  2 

7m-7 

2,091 

12-3 

12*3  ' 

ilol  -0 

14,627 

12*3 

12*3 

M6-1 

661-0 

14,637 

2 

2.  Meat  

fl 

12*3 

127-2 

787-2 

2 

> 

t.  Pisli 

4-1 

1252 

1 11- 1 

614*5 

1 

'A 

a-9.  Of  No,  11, 

11-2(1 

77-6 

tlHD-  i 

11-26 

11-26 

78 -82 

.512-6 

6,!)2t-2 

11*26 

11-26 

78-82 

542-2 

6,921 -3 

.5-0 

t'  nvrrmjr  NiUrifivr  viilue 

= 

218 

6,171 

228 

4,986 

230 

4,964  1 

i 

Foe  Natives  of  Bkhar,  North-Wes tEiiu  Feoyinoes  and  Fp^ 
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TABLE  IV. 

The  scales  of  Diet  for  Labouring  Prisoners  adopted  in  Lower  Bengal  in  July 
1881,  and  their  average  daily  Nutritive  values. 


' 

Diets 

CONSISTING 
OF  VEGETA- 
UBSTANCES. 

DIETS  (OPTIONAL)  CONTAINING  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

1 Serial  'Nuiuber. 

Ingredients  entering  ] 

INTO  THE  SETERAE  ' 

j Diets.  | 

i 

i 1 

' BLE  h 

Meat. 

Fish. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

Ounces. 

Nutritive  value 
in  gi’ains. 

Oimces.  ^ 

Nutritive  value 
in  grains. 

Ounces  daily. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

c? 

6 

t. 

"S 

6 

Total  for  tbe 
week.  1 

j Nitro.gen. 

1 Carbon. 

-i 

0 

S“ 

a 

0 

Total  for  the 
week. 

j Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

I-  1 

1.  Rice  1 

2.  Meat  ' 

II.  Fish 

1.  Pulse 

0.  Vegetables 

G.  Oil 

7.  Tamarind 

8.  Salt  

9.  Condiments 

10.  Molasses 

11.  Gram'  

22 

o' 

•5 

.3 

111-5 

107-1 

4-2 

'4-3 

53-5 

3,740-0 

1,()20-0 

201-0 

172-8 

8-7 

149-6 

510-0 

22 

4 

6 

■5 

■25 

3 

22 

6 ' 

■5 

■5 

■25 

■1 

■3 

154-0 

16-0 

26-0 

42-0 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

1-75 

7-0 

21-0 

780-7  2 
165-6 

461-3 

29- 4 

30- 6 
3'75-0 

!6, 180-0 
1,024-0 

4,420-0 

1,407-0 

1,209-6 

61-2 

1,047-2 

3,570-0 

22 
4 ” 

6 

■5 

■5 

■25 

3 

22 

6 " 

6 

•5 

•5 

■5 

•25 

1 

3 

154-0 

16-0 

26-0 

42-0 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

1-75 

7-0 

21-0 

780-7  2 

184-0 

464-3 

29- 4 

30- 6 
375-0 

6,280-0 

4,420-0 

1,407-0 

l,'209-6 

61-2 

1,647-2 

3,570-0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

Daily  average  Nutritive  value 

281 

5,802 

264 

5,560 

... 

266 

6,633 

II. 

1—10.  As  in  No.  1 

11.  Rice*  

36  7 

"20-2  j 

5,-292-1 

680-0 

36-75 

4 

36-75 

4 

257-25 

28-0 

Li70-6 

141-9 

35,319-0 

4,760-0 

36-75 

4 

36-75 

4 

257-25 

28 

1,489-0  : 
141-9 

35,163-4 

4,760-0 

Daily  average  Nutritive  value 

247  1 

5,972 

230  ' 

5,730 

233 

6,703 

1 III. 

1.  Rice  

12 

60-8 

2,040-0 

12 

12 

84-0 

42.)  *8 

11,280-0 

12 

13 

84-0 

425-8 

14,280-0 

1 

2.  Wheat  Flour  

10 

02-2 

1,700-0 

10 

10 

70-0 

645*4 

11,900-0 

10 

10 

70-0 

645-4 

11,900-0 

2 

3.  Meat  ...  

4 

16-0 

165*6 

1,024-0 

3 

4.  Pish  

4" 

16-0 

184-0 

838-4 

4 

5.  Pulse  

6 

107-1 

1,620-0 

2 

e' 

26-0 

4(U*3 

4,420-0 

2 

G ' 

26-0 

464-3 

4,420-0 

5 

G.  Vegetables  

6 

4-2 

201-0 

0 

6 

42  0 

29-4 

1,107-0 

6 

6 

42-0 

29-4 

1,407-0 

6 

7.  Oil 

172-8 

•5 

■5 

3-5 

1,209-0 

■5 

*5 

3-5 

7 

8.  Tamarind  

■5 

4-3 

8-7 

•5 

■5 

3-5 

30-G 

61-2 

■5 

•5 

3-5 

30-6 

61-2 

8 

9.  Salt  

-.5 

•5 

■5 

3-5 

■5 

•5 

3-5 

9 

10.  Condiments  

■25 

•25 

■25 

1-75 

•25 

*25 

1-75 

10 

11.  Molasses 

1 

149-6 

1 

1 

7-0 

1,047-2 

1 

1 

7-0 

1,047-2 

11 

12.  Gram  * 

3 

53-5 

510-0 

3 

3 

21-0 

375-0 

3,570-0 

3 

3 

21-0 

375-0 

3,570-0 

12 

Daily  average  Nutritive  value 

322 

5,892 

305 

5,560 

308 

6,633 

\ 

1 1—11.  As  in  No.  III. 

3G-75 

268-6 

5,?92*1 

36-75 

, 36*75 

257-25 

1,761-1 

35,349-0 

36-75 

36-75 

257-25 

1,779-5 

35,103-4 

: 12.  Rice  * 

4 

20-2 

680*0 

4 

4 

28 

141-9 

4,760-0 

4 

4 

28 

141-9 

4,760-0 

s Daily  average  Nutritive  value  — . . 

289 

5,972 

272 

5,730 

|~ 

274 

6,703 

... 

V. 

5 1.  Rice  

12 

60-8 

2,040-0 

12 

12 

84-0 

■125-8 

14,280*0 

12 

12 

84*0 

425-8 

14,280-0 

5 2.  Maize  

12 

83-1 

2,040-0 

12 

12 

84-0 

582-1 

14,280*0 

12 

12 

84*0 

582-1 

14,280-0 

5 3— 12.  As  in  No.  III. 

17-75 

169-1 

2,062-1 

17-75 

17-75 

124-2 

1,064-9 

12.739*0 

17-75 

17-75 

124*2 

1,083-3 

12,553-4 

2 Daily  average  Nutritive  value  = ... 

313 

6,142 

296 

5,900 

299 

6,873 

? VI. 

^ 1.  Rice  

12 

60*8 

2,040-C 

1 12 

12 

84-0 

426*8 

14,280-fl 

1 12 

12 

84-0 

425-8 

14,280-0 

j 2.  Maize 

12 

83*1 

2,040-C 

1 12 

12 

84-0 

582*1 

14,280-(1 

1 12 

12 

84-0 

582-1 

14,280-0 

^ 3—11.  As  in  No.  III.  . . 

14*75 

115*6 

1,552-1 

. 14-75 

14*7£ 

i 103-2; 

689*9 

9,169-C 

1 14-75 

i 14-76 

1 103-2; 

i 708-3 

8,983-4 

3 12.  Rice*  

4 

20*2 

680-C 

1 4 

4 

28-0 

141*9 

4,760-11 

1 4 

4 

28-0 

141-9 

4,760-0 

Y Daily  average  Nutritive  value  — 

280 

6,312 

262 

6,070 

1 

266 

6,043 

As  a morninp  meal. 
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TABLE  V. 


The  scales  uf  Diet  in  force  in  Assam  for  Labouring  Prisoners  tvith  their  Nutritive  values. 


Inghedients  enteiiing  into  the  seveual 

FORMS  OR  DIET. 

FOR  BENGALIS  AND 

1 ASSAMESE. 

FOR  NATIVES  OF  BEHAR, 
N.-W.  P.  AND  PUN.IAB. 

1 Serial  number.  j 

0 

Nutritive  value  is 

GRAINS. 

0 

Nutritive  value  in 

GRAINS. 

Nitrogen. 

Carlion. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

1.  Wheat  Hour  ... 

10 

92-2 

1,700 

1 

2.  Rice  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

20 

10F4 

3,400 

12 

60-8 

2,040 

2 

3.  h’ish*  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

4 

46-0 

2(l9-6 

4 

46 

209-6 

3 

4.  Pulse  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ' 

4 

71-4 

680 

4 

71-4 

580 

4 

Vegetables  ...  ...  ...  ...  [ 

11 

4-2 

201 

4 

2-8 

134 

5 

H.  Fatty  mattei-...  ...  ...  ... 

•66 

230-4 

'66 

230-4 

6 

7.  Salt 1 

•5 

•r, 

7 

8.  Comliinents  ...  ...  ...  ... 

•5 

8 

1 A vcrn(jc  daily  Nutritirv  valve  ■= 

223 

4,721 

273 

4,994 

1 

* Or  an  eijuivalent  of  milk. 


TABLE  VI. 

Scales  of  Diet  for  Jjabon.riiig  Prisuiiers  in  the  Noktii-Westehn  Provinces  aH(?(_)UDE  .Tails. 


I NOK  KIHKNTB 
;ntkkinr  into  ti 

SEVKK.U-  DIETS. 


1.  Cereal  Hour 

2.  Pulse  ... 

3.  Vegetal  )l6H 

4.  Oil  or  Gbeo 

5.  Salt 

0.  Chillies 


1.  Cereal  Flour 

2.  Pulse  ... 

3.  Veifctables  . 

4.  Oil  or  Ghee  . 

5.  Salt  ... 
f).  Chillies 


PRINCIPAL  CEREALS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OP  THEM. 


Nutritive 
value  in 
ffrains. 


Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 


3,K7n'U 

hS7-(i 

170'S 


Nutritive 
value  in 
y-raiiie. 


170 


Nutritive 
value  in 
graiuB. 


Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 


H, S7fPo 

I, 0V1'0  1 
17(P8 


.3,S7r>  0 
170\'* 


Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 


1 17'.Sj8,.s70‘i 
110-7jl,0.''vl.-' 
3-ni  170*; 
27-1 


Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 


3,S7rpO 

187-0 

170-S 

27-6 


Average  daily  Nutritive  vahie  of  the  Diets  actually  issued  to  Labouring  IWisoners  during  1880  in  six  District  Jails 

in  the  North-Western  Provinces  and  Oudh. 
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m 

Average  daily  Diets  of  Laboiu-ing 
Prisoners. 

0 

a 

0 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqj'BO 

969-0 

153-0 

2,431-0 

1,054-0 

170-8 

27-6 

CO 

Oi 

»£i 

uaSojjijq  1 

1 6 : S 1 : 1 * ; : : 

273 

•saouno  utAjiinunO  j 

S 1 i S 1 i S S 1 ; : 

3 months  and  under,  j 

N utritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•noqa«0 

969-0 

153-0 

493-0 

2,431-0 

187-0 

170-8 

27-6 

TO 

•uaSojji^^  1 

S S i K 1 . 1 ^ i i : 

182 

•saouno  uiAhtjutraO 

SI  ■■■  t % ■■■  t Zt  ■■■  ■■■ 

5» 

<4>  ^ 

II 

N ~ 

■088T  Suunp  ponsst  pBoq 

J9d  Atiop  ‘-0^  ‘i'B9J8o  JO  saDono 

0 m ■ 0^  M 

Average  daily  diets  of  Labouring 
Prisoners. 

Over  3 months. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqxBQ 

799-0 

255-0 

1,054-0 

170-8 

27-6 

5,128 

•uaSoAjifj 

305 

•saouno  ui  A’jtjuunO  | 

1 ' 0^  . 

•uoqj'BO 

c 0 0 0 0 <»  0 

4,261 

5 

0 

e 

a > 

•ualdo.i3iK 

I CO  0 l>.  0 40  1 

214 

•saouno  m AjijuanO  j 

Average  daily 
mtfriiive  value 

•08RI  SuLinp  panssi  puaq 

jad  mop  JO  saouno 

4,286-4 

1,710-0 

1,789-8 

658-6 

Allahabad. 

Average  daily  Diets  of  Labouring 
Prisoners. 

Over  3 months. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqa^O 

g ” ; ; 1 i i § ^ ; : 

% 

■ua3o.i};ij 

1 S : : 1 I 1 * : : : 

333 

1 -saouno  ui  AjtjuBu{) 

r-1  ^ . 1-;.  (M  r-  0 

1 o6-'r^-^o*b6-‘ 

1 

3 months  and  under. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqjBO 

3,247-0 

69-0 

289-0 

289-0 

187-0 

170-8 

27-6 

4,278 

•uaSojjiN 

1 r*  ® 00  TO  0 W3 

242 

•saouno  ui  Ajiiu-Buf) 

Average  daily  \ _ 
mifriiive  value  t ' 

1 "0881  Smjnp  paussi  puaq 

.lad  mop  ‘ ‘ib9.i30  jo  saauno 

i 1 i ; 1 i ; : ; ; i 

0^  CD  0 

goi 

I. 

. Cereal  flour— 
a. — Wheat 

h. —BaJra 
C . — Maize 
<\.~Jowar 
e. — Barley 

i. -Qram* 

2.  Pulse  

8.  Vegetables 
4.  Oil  or  ghee 

, 5.  Salt  

6.  ClulUes 
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<! 

04 

k 

w 


o 


I 


I 

0 

•p 

1 

o 

o 


5> 


•jaqratiN  iBiaeg  j P-I  ^ c3  40  0 be  « m | 

5,128  ... 

Average  dail.y  Diets  of  Laboiii-ing 
Prisoners. 

Over  3 months.  j 

t 

Nutritive  1 

value  in  j 
grains. 

•noqano 

00000©  0'«f| 

1 1 M 1 1 : 1 1 

Bakeilly. 

•uaSoJiijq  j 

00 

•saauno  ui  iipTuRnf)  j 

: ' 

3 months  and  under. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

'noqauQ 

000000  OTfi 

1 M 1 1 I ^ 2 i 

4,261 

•ua3oJT!M  j 

•saauno  ui  Aiinuira^  j 

^ ^ g g ^ 2 : L 

Average  daily 
nutritive  value 

•0881  Smjtip  panssi  pnaq 
.lacl  jnop  ‘-oy  ‘iRoaao  jo  saauno 

1 i ? I i i ^ : 

Q 

(a 

< 

Average  dail.v  Diets  of  Labouring 
Prisoners. 

Over  3 months. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

■noqjuo 

op  p M p 9 7* 

^ M ■ lo  2 ^ ^ ^ § 

5,139 

•na3o.oi>j  1 

>c  0 : ^ ® ^ : 2 ^ 

0 

•saauno  ui  Ahliuun^  | 

L L : ® b 0 • b ' 

3 months  and  under. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqjno 

1,938-0 

238-0 

51-0 

10-2 

1,649-0 

187-0 

198-4 

4,272 

•uaSoj}i^j 

1 b : - 0 1 : 1 b 

•saauno  ui  itiiTUimf)  j 

.s  .1,  . „ § I.  . - . 

rH  rH  ‘ 6 6 O ‘ rH 

f| 

|| 
^ § 

•0881  Suijnp  ponssi  pnaq 
! j0d  .mop  ‘-D^  ‘inOTOO  jo  saotino 

^ 9 ® T* 

< 

Average  clailj'  Diets  of  Labouring 
Prisoners. 

Over  3 months. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqjuo 

j 9 9 9 9 9 97 

5,213  1 

•uaSongx 

I 00  CO  0 p 0 tN.  lO 

1 ^ ^ ^ S ^ 2 ^ 

•saauno  ui  Aiijuunf) 

” S : 5 b S ; b : 

3 months  and  under. 

Nutritive 
value  in 
grains. 

•uoqjno 

1,2'240 

323-0 

709-0 

1,139-0 

476-0 

187-0 

198-4 

i 

S' 

•uaSoA!(iN 

is  ^ 1 1 1 ^ 2 ” 

0 

•saauno  ui  .ftnu'enf) 

; S b S ^ L ; 

Average  daily  \ 

nutritive  value  j 

•0881  Suunp  pansst  pnaq 
jad  jnop  ‘-aV  ‘inajaa  jo  saauno 

I 1 = S 1 s : : : 

Ingredients 
ENTERING  INTO  THE 

SEVERAL  Diets. 

II. 

1.  Cereal  flour— 

a.  — Wheat 

b,  — Bajra 
C.—  Maize 

d.  — Jowar 

e.  — Barley 
i.—th-am* 
g.—Urd* 

2.  Pulse  

3 to  6 as  in  I 
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1 

I 4 

III 

•A  £ 

man  ,euos  | 

•noqj«o  j 

27.200  u 
b 

d 

e 

13.200  2 
512  3 

5,100  4 
804  5 
518  6 

7 

8 

fS 

1 

1 ^ ^ ^ ,|i|i  . 

I 

-.flHOOAi  Hoouiio  j 1 : : i 

- k 
1 

V.  £ 

■uo8o41!n 

1 , ^ ^ 1 ^ ||  3 ^ . 

1 : i i : i , i i : . 

1 

i 

■.flHOo.tt  Hoamio 

III 

siffflt 

s § g 
S ?.  3 

u 

•uoqju.) 

V 'Hi  - 

i 

I ^ 1 1 1 ^ i ? - 

i 

-.ptOO^HOOUtlO 

K K K 

g ?'??.  ss--- 
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j 'aaquinu  |nu3g 

(/) 

20  oz.  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

18  oz.  Barley,  twice 
weekly. 

6 oz.  Gram,  twice 
weekly. 

10  oz.  Wheat,  thrice 
weekly. 

10  oz.  Gram,  thrice 
weekly. 

Nutritive 
vai.uk 
IN'  grains. 

‘uofi.iuo 

1 X = s =-.  ■ 

j 2-  5 : 5 t 

0 

iO 

■ua3o.ni^ 

1 I i i 1 S 

H 

•.JiriaaM  soauno 

1 R m • c ic  ;h 

1 

1 1 1 1 

£ 

•uoqauo 

1 1 ^ 1 1 i I ; ■ 

' 0 

■uoaoj'iifj 

1 -11  ® 00  »o  00 

3 S : 1 1 S : : : 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

20  0 
210 
10  0 
10  0 

•A’lJjaa.w  aaouno 

e s ^ * s 3 S 

(-0 

20  oz.  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

10  oz.  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

10  oz.  Gram,  thr'ce 
weekly. 

2-1  oz.  Mukka,  thrice 
weekly. 

iC- 

UOqJUf) 

i • § 1 i 

0 00-  .0 

0 

10 

•iiaaoJiiN 

S : 1 S f 

s 

■■i'l^iaa.u  Ha.)ini() 

-0 

48 

25 

24 

175 

175 

175 

! 

(c) 

20  oz.  M heat,  twice 
weekly. 

10  oz  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

10  oz.  Barley,  twice 
weekly. 

I80Z.  Barle.v,  thrice 
weekly. 

0 oz.  Gram',  thrice 
weekly. 

0 

00 

uS 

■uoao.i)iM  i|  § : g 1 

S 

•-VllJOO.Vl  B0.1UI1() 

1 a .t  ^ ^ - 

(4) 

20  cz.  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

16  oz.  Barley,  twice 
weekly. 

6 oz.  Gram,  twice 
weekly. 

24oz.  Mukka,  thrice 
weekly. 

1 Nutritive 
VALUE 
IN  grains. 

•lioq.nj/) 

1 t 1 1 t 

« 

0 

ills  1 

saauiio 

(a) 

20  oz.  Wheat,  twice 
weekly. 

2-1  oz.  Barley,  twice 
weekly. 

18  oz.  Barley,  thrice 
weekly. 

6 oz.  Gram,  thrice 
weekly. 

5 ! 

1^;  j 

•UOIIJIIQ  ^ 

6,800 
17, .340 

7,820 

5,659 

« 

I I : 1 1 

■A|3faa.w  saatnio 

58 

" 

i 

■ 1.  Cereal  flour- 

a.— Wheat  

4— Bariry  

c.-Mukka  

3,  Pulse  (ur<l  or  muug) 

■ 4.  Vegetables  

5.  on  or  ghee  

6.  Salt  

7.  Condiments 

Average  daily  Nutritive  r>alue 

The  Former  and  the  Present,  or  Reduced,  Weekly  scales  of  Diet  for  Labouring  Prisoners  in  the  Central  Provinces 

and  their  daily  average  Nuto'itive  values. 
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Rice  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  these  cereals  at  the  discretion  of  the  medical  officer. 


Famier  and  Present  scales  of  Diet  for  Lahcmring  Prisoners  in  the  Jails  of  the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts. 
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22  oz.  Jowar,  thrice  weekly. 
21  oz.  Wheat,  thrice  weekly. 
I6  0OZ.  Wheat,  thrice  weekly. 
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« rf 

•uutiauo 

13,515 
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1.  Cereals — 

a.— Wheat 

6. — Jowar 

-2.  Pulse 

3.  Gram 

1 4.  Vegetables 

j 5.  Fatty  matter 

-1 

1 

CO 

7.  Salt 

8.  Condiments 

1 

The  Daily  scale  of  Diets  alloived  to  Labouring  Prisoners  in  the  JaAls  of  British  Burma,  and  their  average 

nutritive  values. 
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1.  Rice  ' 

2.  Meat  

j 3.  Fish  

4.  Vegetables  ...  ...  ... 

5.  Fatty  matter  

6.  Gnapee* 

7.  Salt  

8.  Concliments  ...  

Average  daily  Nutritive  value 

47 


This  has  been  treated  as  fish,  but  as  decomposition  reduces  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  fish  contains  the  estimate  is  probabiy  too  high.  It  should  iierhaps  be  looked 

upon  more  as  a condiment  than  as  an  aliment. 


The  Weekly  scale  of  Diets  for  Third  class  and  Chain-gang  convicts  cd  the  Andaman  Islands, 
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This  includes  2 oz.  of  rice  made  into  co7ijef.  t Curdled  skimmed  milk. 

Convicts  working  in  particularly  unhealthy  districts  are  allowed  from  10  to  16  ounces  of  milk  in  addition. 


le  Daily  Diet  scales  of  Labouring  Prisoners  in  the  Bombay  Pkesidency,  with  their  Nutritive  values. 
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TABLE  XVI. 

The  Weeldy  scales  of  Diet  for  Labouring  Prisoners  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and 
the  average  Daily  Nutritive  values. 


Inorkuients  entering  into 

THE  SEVERAL  DlETH. 

(o)  Ragi. 

(b)  Cholum  (Jowak). 

(c)  Cumboo  (Bajra).* 

fli 

i 

1 

Ounces  weekly. 

Nutritive  value  in 
grains. 

rb 

M 

Nutritive  value  in 
grains. 

Ounces  weekly.  j 

Nutritive  value  in 
grains. 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

1 

0 

Nitrogen. 

0 

Nitrogen. 

Carbon. 

A.  CENTRAL  JAIL. 

1.  Cereal 

140 

934-4 

24,820 

146 

871-6 

24,820 

152 

1,064-0 

26,840 

1 

2.  Rice  

24 

121-6 

4,080 

24 

121-6 

4.080 

24 

121-6 

4,080 

2 

3.  Pulse  

14 

2.50-0 

2,380 

14 

2.50-0 

2,380 

14 

250-0 

2,380 

3 

4.  Meatf 

16 

155-2 

960 

15 

155-2 

960 

15 

155-2 

960 

4 

6.  Vegetables 

28 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

5 

0.  Tyre^ 

40 

112-0 

1,000 

40 

112-0 

1,000 

40 

112-0 

1,000 

6 

7.  Fatty  matter 

3*5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

7 

8.  Tamarind  

3-6 

30-6 

61-2 

3-5 

30-6 

61-2 

3-5 

’30-6 

61-2 

8 

9.  Salt  

7 

7 

7 

9 

10.  Condiments^ 

7*2 

7-2 

7-2 

10 

Average  daily  Xutritive  valve  = 

232 

5,064 

223 

6,064 

250 

5,210 

B.-DIST 

RICT  AND  SUBSIDIARY  JAILS. 

1.— CONVICTS 

1 OF  FROM  ONE  TO  FOUR  MONTHS. 

1.  Cereal 

140 

896 

23,800 

140 

835-8 

23,800 

146 

1-022-0 

24,820 

1 

2.  Rice  

2 

3.  Pulse  

21  ’ 

37.5-0 

3,’570 

21 

37.5-0 

3, .570 

21 

375-0 

3,570 

3 

4.  Meatf 

4 

5.  Vegetables 

28’ 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

6 

6.  Tyref 

30 

84 

750 

30 

84 

751 

30 

84-0 

750 

0 

7.  Fatty  matter 

3-5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

8.  Tamarind  

3 -.5 

30-5 

61-2 

3-6 

30-6 

61-2 

3-5 

30-6 

61-2 

g 

9.  Salt  

6-25 

5-25 

5-25 

9 

10.  Condiments§ 

7 

10 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value  = 

201 

4,333 

192 

4,333 

j 219 

4,478 

11.— CONVICTS  OF  ; 

MORE  THAN  FOUR  MONTHS. 

1.  Cereal 

168 

1,075-2 

28,560 

168 

1,002-9 

28,560 

175 

1,225-0 

29,7.50 

1 

2.  Rice  

2 

3.  Pulse  

14 

250-0 

2,380 

14 

250-0 

2,^0 

14 

250-0 

2,380 

3 

4.  Meatf 

1.5 

155-2 

960 

15 

155-2 

960 

15 

166-2 

960 

4 

6.  Vegetables 

28 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

28 

19-6 

938 

6 

0.  Tyref 

30 

84-0 

750 

30 

84 

750 

30 

84 

750 

6 

7.  Fatty  matter 

3-5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

3-5 

1,209-6 

7 i 

8.  Tamarind  

3-5 

’30-6 

61-2 

3-6 

30-6 

61-2 

3-5 

30-6 

61-2 

8 i 

9.  Salt  

5'25 

5-26 

5-25 

9 : 

10.  Condiments§ 

7-2 

7-2 

7-2 

10  t 

Average  daily  Nutritive  value  = 

231 

4,980 

220 

4.980 

...  : 252 

5,150 

* 25  Ounces  ot  cumboo  to  be  considered  “as  equivalent  to  21  ounces  of  ragi  or  cholum.” 
t Or  fish.  1 Skimmed  (P)  milk. 

§ Includes  i oz.  curry  powder,  J oz.  ooions,  and  30  grains  of  garlic  daily. 
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Abscess  and  ulcer  - 

admissions  for,  401. 
prevalence  of,  in  Bcnfral,  iillf. 

,,  in  European  regiments,  SlKi. 

Acari,  9. 

Actinophrys-like  bodies,  2(1. 

Aden,  cholera  outbreak  of  1881  at,  821. 

,,  history  of  its  p(mple  before  outl)rcak,  821. 
Agents,  nature  of,  producing  cholera,  ().■),  112. 

A (jenu  as  the  cause  of  cholera,  8. 

Agra,  its  soil  and  character,  ~>2. 

„ water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  275. 

A growing  cell,”  28. 

Air  from  soil,  ap]iaratus  to  obtaiii,  18(1. 

Akola,  jail  diet  in.  (175. 

Albuminate  constituents  of  food,  6(12. 

Ahjec,  5()5. 

Alimentary  constituents,  (M8. 

Allahabad — 

cholera  epidemic  of  18(19,  15. 
microsco()ic  examination  of  soil.  17. 
objects  .seen  in  soil,  (18. 
porosity  of  soil,  15. 
water-level,  15. 

„ rainfall,  etc.,  271. 

Almora.  leper  a,sylum  at,  155. 

Alvine- 

choleraic  discharges  injected  into  veins,  171. 
normal  evacuations  injected  into  veins,  1(18, 
ordinary  di.scharge,  changes  in,  35. 
putrid  cholera  di.scharges  injected  into  veins.  171. 

.,  evacuations  injected  into  veins,  170. 
Amceba-like  movements  of  .some  corj)uscles,  27. 
Anueboid  bodies  })ersistent  in  cholera  blood,  75. 
Amraoti  jail,  diet  in,  (175. 

Anmsthctics  always  admini,stcred  to  animals  c.\[ieri- 
nuuitcd  on,  1(17. 

A7iiesthctic  Icfuosy,  158. 

Anieslhcsia,  anatoTnical  distribution  of,  in  le|>ers,  159. 
Analysis  of  water  at  Delhi,  117. 

Anatomical  dcscri|)tio7i  of  (we7'tcd  bladder  W(J7'7n,  197. 
A7iato77iy — 

descriptive  7>f  bladdc7'  wo7'7us,  195. 

,,  Jihn'id  KHiiijvhioIrnfii  of  (h)gs,  511. 

7if  serous  mcmbra77cs,  182. 


Andaman  isla7ids  free  from  cholera,  828. 

Aneuris7nal  (pa7-asitic)  dilatations  of  arteries,  (111. 
A77imals— 

anjesthetics  used  ii7  c.xpc7'iments  on,  82. 
approxi7nate  nu7uber  cxiicrime7iteil  upo77,  82. 
delicate,  U7rsuited  for  experi7nent,  167. 

„ 777itrustwo7'thy  )iature  of  experiments  07i, 
1(17. 

experiments  on,  lU'cscribed  by  the  Ar7ny  8anitary 
Commissio77,  82. 

healthy,  07-ganis7ns  in  tissues  of,  162. 
killed  i7i  health,  blood  in,  15(1. 

objections  to  the  use  of  S7nall,  for  pi7rposes  of 
experiments,  82. 

so77ie  predisi)o.sed  to  to.xic  inlluc7ices.  18(i. 
A7iin7aleuhe  i7(  cholera  stools,  (10. 

.,  life  history  of,  22. 

Annular  bodies  of  Dr.  Brittan,  (1. 

Antlimroid  d israxr.  570. 

Appar.at77s  de.scribed  to  obtain  air  from  soil,  18(1. 

,.  employed  to  obtai7i  .air  from  .soil,  18(1. 
Appearance  of  bacteria,  y7c.s/-7/7i;/Yc7/(,  1(12. 

Array  Sanitary  Cou7(ni.s,sio77,  instructions  of,  (1(1,  82. 
Artificial  culture  of  bacilli,  582. 

.Irtilicially  produced  globules,  17. 

Axrarix  nnj.sfo.r,  9. 

AxprriiiUiis,  12,  11. 

Aspiration  app.aratus,  II. 

Atn7osphoric  humidity,  cholera  i((  relation  to,  219. 

„ pressure,  cholera  in  rel.ation  to,  21(1. 

,,  te(nperature  in  relation  to  cholera,  217. 

Au,stralian  S7(ake,  fresh  virus  of.  action  of  heat  0((,  175. 

,,  ..  virus,  cxperi(ne7(ts  on,  17(1. 

Autotype  pl.atcs  of  enteric  fever,  descriptions  of,  188. 

Bacilli,  5(1(1. 

,,  sudden  disappearance  fro(7(  blood,  599. 

/Inri/liix — 

co77i7na-shaped,’'  an  alleged  c.ausc  of  cholera, 
829. 

“ cojuuui-shapc'd,”  found  in  the  u7o77ihs  of  healthy 
porso77s,  881. 

growths  u((der  cultivation,  598. 
xiildilix,  1(12,  587. 
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Barillux  anthracis — 

active  movements  of,  583. 
cycle  of  development  of,  574. 
of  Cohn,  Fig.  38,  571. 

Bacteria,  30,  (>2. 

absence  of,  in  cholera  blood,  07,  73. 

,,  in  normal  blood,  72. 
absent  in  vaccinal  blood,  152. 
as  a cause  of  disease,  questioned,  104. 
develop  rapidly  after  death,  100. 
disappearance  of,  when  introduced  into  the  cir- 
lation,  80. 
elongated,  505. 
in  blood,  140,  153 — 158. 

„ circumstances  under  which  they  appear, 

153. 

„ summary  of  cases,  150. 

in  me.senteric  glands,  159. 
in  relation  to  Leucocytes,  105. 
influence  of,  to  test,  108. 
meaning  of,  103. 

„ term,  103. 
memoir  on,  by  Cohn,  102. 

monads,  fungi  and  sarcinae,  observations  on,  77. 
not  absent  from  tissues  and  fluids  in  health,  158. 
not  found  in  cholera  blood,  73. 
not  seen  in  cholera  blood,  150. 
relation  of,  to  contagion,  77. 

„ to  activity  of  inflammatory  processes, 
133. 

spherical,  505. 

table  showing  the  number  of  times  they  were 
observed  in  blood-specimens,  81. 
their  connection  with  inflammatory  or  other  states, 
177. 

when  introduced  into  the  circulation  do  not 
multiply,  80. 

Bactevidia,  570. 

bodies  in  the  blood  in  typhoid  fever,  probable 
nature  of,  76. 

in  mal  de  rate,  probable  nature  of,  7 0. 
in  malignant  pustules,  103. 
meaning  of,  103. 
of  Devaine,  70. 

Bacterivm,  564. 

„ termo,  592. 

Bastian  and  Murchison,  as  to  germ-theory,  OUO. 
Basfian’s,  Dr.,  “ Beginnings  of  Life,”  70. 

Beale,  Dr.,  on  disease  germs,  163, 

Beef  and  pork  containing  cysts,  491. 

Benares,  water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  270. 

Bengal,  abscess  and  ulcer,  prevalence  of  in,  394. 

„ (Lower),  cholera  in,  249. 

Berkeley,  Kev.  M.  J.,  on  sealed  cells  for  continuous 
observations,  67. 

Bert,M.  P.,  effects  of  compressed  oxygen  on  germs,  676. 


Bioplasm- 

division  of,  09. 
duration  of  activity  of,  69. 
final  changes  in,  70. 
fluidity  of,  00. 

formation  of  vacuoles  in,  69. 
in  cholera  blood,  67,  08. 

in  peritoneic-fluid,  simulating  columnar  epithelium, 
72. 

locomotion  and  alterations  of  form  of,  (iO. 
monad-like  molecules  surrounded  by,  09. 
nature  of,  69. 

transition  of,  into  pus-like  cells,  70. 

Bioplast,  changes  in  masses  of,  70. 

Bioplastic  bodies  and  cells  in  cholera  bloorl,  73. 

Birds,  nematoid  helminths  in  blood  of,  613. 

Bladder- worms — 

descriptive  anatomy  of,  495. 
encysted,  description  of,  497. 
in  beef  and  pork,  491. 

Blood — 

after  vaccination,  microscopic  character  of,  151. 
bacteria  in,  146,  153. 

,,  summary  of  cases,  156. 

cells  in  cholera  stools,  60. 

bircumstances  in  which  bacteria  appear  in, 

153. 

continuous  observations  in  choleraic,  149. 
diffluent  in  charbon,  149. 

„ measles,  149. 

„ septicsmia,  149. 

„ typhoid,  149. 

„ variola,  149. 

does  not  contain  sarcinae,  148. 
echinulation  of,  144. 

,,  red  corpuscles,  143. 

effect  of  osmic  acid  fumes  on,  67. 
effects  of  osmic  acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  67. 
effused  into  the  intestines  when  the  circulation  in 
the  mesenteric  vessels  is  obstructed,  40. 
examined  in  diseases  other  than  cholera,  151. 
fibrinous  threads  in,  146. 
fllaria,  imperfect  development  in,  547. 
fission-fungi  in,  567. 
flagellated  organisms  in,  630. 
forms  found  in,  565. 
fungi  developed  in,  14(). 

,,  in.  146. 

healthy  mobile  particles  in,  145. 
human,  development  of  organisms  in,  561. 

,,  with  fllaria,  503. 

„ microscopic  examination  of,  6(i. 

in  animals  killed  in  health,  156. 
in  cases  of  syphilis,  152. 

„ vaccinia,  151. 
in  cholera,  appearance  of,  66. 
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Blood,  continued — 

in  cholera,  absence  of  bacteria  in,  before  and  after 
death,  (!7,  73. 

„ changes  undergone  by,  (iS. 

„ contains  no  bacteria,  1.70. 

„ continuous  observations  o'n,  149. 

„ e.xamination  of,  (Iti. 

.,  general  absence  of  low  organisms  in, 

73. 

methods  of  examination  of,  (l(i. 

,,  microscopic  character  of,  148. 

„ .,  examination  of,  148. 

in  disease  not  cholera,  7.5. 
in  diseases  other  than  cholera,  151. 
in  health,  75. 

,,  and  in  diseases  other  than  cholera,  75. 

„ microscopic  examination  of,  143. 
in  mejisles,  14 1. 

in  recurrent  fever,  organisms  in,  584. 

in  septiemmia,  144.  579. 

in  splenic  fever,  5(19. 

in  syphilis,  no  organisms  in,  152. 

in  thin  layers,  a cause  of  cchinulatlon,  1 15. 

in  typhoid,  144. 

in  vaccinia,  absence  of  leucocytes,  151. 
in  variola,  144. 

Icucoeytosis  in,  1(>5. 

methods  of  its  continuous  examination,  (17. 
microscopic  examination  of,  142. 

„ organi.sms  in,  5(10. 
milky  spots  in,  1 Id. 
mobile  particles  in,  145. 
normal,  microscopic  characters.  Table  1,  144. 
of  cholera,  free  from  germs,  150. 
of  dogs,  llagellated  organisms  in,  (133. 

„ with  nematode  worms,  535. 
of  rabbits,  l>a<;teria  more  easily  developed  in,  157. 
of  syphilitics,  Lostorfer  on,  .5(13. 
particulate  objects  seen  in,  5(11. 

Professor  Strieker's  mode  of  examination  of,  (17. 
protozoa  in  blood  of  red  deer,  (111. 

•sarcime  in,  148. 

sudden  disappearance  of  bacilli  from,  599. 
vaccinal,  micro.sco[)ical  character  of,  1 52. 

Boiling  docs  not  affect  the  virus  of  sepfiemmia,  1(15. 

„ influences  of,  tm  fresh  alviiie  discharges,  Ki9. 
Brittan’s  oblong  bodies,  9. 

Briickc  and  Ileidcnhain  on  changes  in  the  epithelium, 
74. 

Calcutta 

and  Lahore,  cholera  prevalence  in,  284. 
carbonic  acid  and  temperature  at  different  de])ths, 
192. 

carbonic  acid  in  soil  of,  as  compared  with  Munich, 

189. 


Calcutta,  continurd— 

carbonic  acid  in  upper  and  lower  layers  of  soil  of, 
191. 

compared  with  Munich  as  to  carbonic  acid  in  soil, 
189. 

open  air  temperature,  188. 
rainfall,  188. 

soil  in  relation  to  disease  there,  185. 

„ temperature,  188. 

■statistics  of  disease,  189. 

theories  current  as  to  cause  of  cholera  in,  288. 
upper  and  lower  layers  of  soil  in,  191. 
varying  presence  of  cholera  in,  2U9. 
wind,  velocity,  188. 

Camera  lucida  drawings,  4. 

Canine  filaria  different  from  filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 
539. 

Carbonic  acid — 

and  temperature  of  soil  at  different  depths  at  Cal- 
cutta, 192. 

in  soil,  air,  amount  of,  185. 

.,  com[)ared  with  water-level,  193. 

.,  fluctuations  of,  189. 

„ in  relation  to  wind  velocity,  194. 

.,  .significance  of,  189. 
in  soil-air,  significance  of,  189. 
in  upper  ami  lower  Layers  of  soil  in  Calcutta,  191. 
of  soil-air,  18(1. 

„ in  relation  to  cholera  iirevalencc,  233. 

,,  methods  of  estimating,  187. 

Carp,  protozoa  in  blood  of,  (ill. 
fiausation  of  lei>rosy,  443. 

Cause  of  outbreak  of  cholera  .at  Aden,  323. 

Cawnpore — 

its  soil  and  its  porosity,  48. 
water-level,  r.ainfall,  etc.,  274. 

Cells  made  of  wax  most  suitable  for  examinations  of 
Idood,  2. 

Clervical  veins  in  dogs  not  suitable  tor  injection  experi- 
ments, I0(i. 

('haid)on,  5(17. 

blood  diffluent  in,  149. 
of  cattle  and  [figs,  570. 
without  bacterhlia,  580. 

Chemical  irritants  injected  into  peritoneal  cavity,  155. 
in  serous  c.avities,  177. 
set  uj)  an  inflammatory  virus,  177. 

Chinsurah,  water-level  and  r.ainfall  at,  268. 

Cholcr.a — 

admi.ssions  in  Alipore  .lail,  215. 
among  Kurojican  troops  at  Fort  William,  213. 
.a.mougst  Native  troops  .at  Fort  William,  214. 
and  malaria,  coincidence  of,  297. 
bodies  of,  6. 

camps  in  .lubbulpore  road,  47. 

causation  determined  by  soil  conditions,  295. 
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Cholera,  continued — 

“ comma-shaped  ” bacillus  an  alleged  cause  of,  32H. 

conditions  influential  in  promoting,  241. 

corpuscles  peculiar  to,  25. 

cyst  of  Hallier,  15. 

deaths  from  1865  to  1876,  212. 

dejecta,  experiments  on,  10. 

discharge,  mycelium  in,  59. 

discharges,  cysts  in,  58. 

due  to  a germ,  .6. 

epidemic  at  Allahabad  in  1869,  45. 
evacuation  and  certain  hyaline  cells,  7 4. 

„ corpuscles  in,  21. 

,,  flocculi  in,  21. 

examination  of  blood  in,  66. 
excreta,  question  as  to  specific  poison  in,  168. 
fungi  of  Dr.  Budd,  6. 
fungoid  theory,  3. 
fungus,  Hallier’s,  57. 
germ  a specific  leaven,  43. 

,,  develops  in  the  soil,  43. 
history  of  Morar,  Jhansie,  and  Saugor,  277. 
hypothesis  regarding,  3. 
in  Lower  Bengal,  249. 
in  relation  to  atmospheric  humidity,  219. 

„ „ pressure,  216. 

„ „ temperature,  217. 

,,  certain  physical  phenomena,  205. 

„ level  of  soil-water,  226. 

„ „ subsoil-water,  41. 

its  endemic  area,  243. 
its  varying  presence  in  Calcutta,  209. 
localisation  of,  at  Lucknow,  49. 
material  injected  into  veins  of  animals,  103. 
microscopic  examinations  of  blood  in,  148. 
non-transportability  of,  by  ships,  327. 
not  known  in  Andaman  Islands,  328. 

Pettenkofer  theory  of,  41. 

prevalence  at  Calcutta  in  relation  to  accessorial 
characteristics,  237. 

prevalence,  influence  of  lateritic  soil  on,  247. 

,,  monthly  order  of,  211. 

„ most  marked  in  March,  April,  or  May, 
245. 

telluric  origin  of,  299. 
theories  current  as  to  cause,  288. 

Cholera-blood — 

contains  bio-plastic  bodies  and  cells,  73. 
continuous  observations  on,  149. 
contrasted  with  healthy  blood,  79. 
free  from  bacteria,  73. 
microscopic  character  of,  148. 

„ examination  of,  148. 
persistence  of  amoeboid  bodies  in,  75. 

“ Cholera  bodies,”  6. 

“ Cholera  cells,”  6. 


Cholera  in  relation  to — 

carbonic  acid  of  soil-air,  233. 
monthly  soil  temperature,  231. 
rainfall,  222. 

seasonal  fluctuations  of,  209. 

,,  prevalence  of,  248. 
stool,  fungi  in,  59. 

„ organisms  in,  58. 
stools,  alkaline,  20. 

,,  objects  seen  in,  61. 

,,  with  blood  cells,  60. 

Choleraic — 

alvine  discharges  injected  into  circulation  of  dogs, 
171. 

evacuation,  decomposing,  injected  into  peritoneal 
cavity,  117. 

fluid  injected  into  veins,  83,  84,  168. 
dejecta,  rice  water,  appearance  of  (note),  94. 
Chylous — 

urine,  18,  617. 

„ microscopic  characters  of,  521. 

„ with  round  worm  embryo,  60. 

Chyluria — 

in  association  with  other  morbid  conditions,  525. 

,.  „ scrotal  elephantiasis,  531. 

ill  relation  to  Filuria  sanguinis  liomims,  505. 

,,  a hmmatozoon,  503. 
its  association  with  hiematozoa  in  man,  616. 
Circulation — 

the,  in  cholera  and  pyiemia,  76. 
effect  of  obstruction  of,  in  the  intestines,  140. 
result  of  introduction  of  bacteria  into  the,  78. 
Circular  cells  in  cholera  evacuations,  18. 

Classification — 
of  Cohn,  565. 
of  Dujardin,  555. 
of  experiments  adopted,  79. 
of  Nageli,  563. 

Cleft-fungi  or  Schizomycetis,  564. 

Clinical  features  of  “ Oriental  sore  ” as  seen  at  Delhi, 
418. 

Cobbold,  Dr.,  on  Distoma  conjunctmn,  95. 

Cobra,  fresh  virus,  of  action  of  heat  on,  175. 

„ virus,  experiment  on,  176. 

Cohn’s  “ Memoir  on  Bacteria,”  162. 

„ classification,  565. 

“ Comma-shaped  ” bacillus — 

an  alleged  cause  of  cholera,  329. 

found  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  persons,  331. 

measurements  of,  332. 

nature  of,  333. 

Comparative  size  of  trichina  and  embryo  dracunculus. 
519. 

Compound  cysts,  10, 

Computation  of  diet  scales,  basis  for,  683. 

Conditions  influential  in  promoting  cholera,  241. 
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Conference  (Indian)  diet,  tifiO. 

„ scale  of  diet,  675. 

Contagion,  direct,  questioned,  2!K-5. 

„ relation  of  i)acteria  to,  77. 

Continuous  observations  on  cholera  blood,  149. 

JiUformcx,  5 7 0. 

Corpuscles — 

in  cholera  evacuations,  21. 
peculiar,  described  by  Dr.  Parkes,  29. 

,,  to  cholera,  25. 

Coze  and  Felz  on  red  corpu-scles  of  blood,  Mil,  147. 

,,  „ zone  'immol/ilr,  117. 

Cultivations,  4. 

c.xperiments  with  fungu.s-discase  of  India,  572. 
of  morbid  products  of  „ „ 371. 

results  of,  5. 

C ijU nil rof cenium  ('Iwlrree  Axirtfiirr,  14. 

Cysticercus,  heat  required  to  kill  it,  501. 

„ method  of  displaying  its  form,  496. 
Cystinic  rheumatism,  til  8. 

Cystinuria,  618. 

( 'ysts,  4,  6. 

in  affected  meat  and  pork,  491. 

compound,  10. 

in  cholera  discharges,  58. 

in  generic  relation  to  tape  worm,  493. 

inoculated  by  fatty  globules,  fit). 

in  the  cattle  of  India.  491. 

of  two  classes,  7. 

Cytozoa,  638. 

Daily  allowance  of  food,  648. 

Davain's  researches,  570. 

Death,  partial,  of  tissues  during  life,  lt;.5. 

„ „ fluids  „ 166. 

Dc  Barry's  cla.ssification,  565. 

Deer,  haem.atozoon  in,  609. 

Dejecta  of  cholera,  experiments  on,  10. 

Dejection,  faint,  of  a cholera  case,  38. 

Delhi — 

and  Mooltan,  aljscess  and  ulcer,  admissions  for  at, 
402. 

chemical  analysis  of  water,  117. 
clinical  feat-urcs  of  “ Oriental  sore  ” at,  418. 
form  of  “Oriental  .sore,”  391. 
sores  and  allied  affections,  393. 

„ geogi’aphical  distribution  and  prevalence,  393. 
s(tecial  local  conditions  at,  40!t 
water-supply,  410. 

„ (djcmical  constituents  of,  11  1. 

“ Delhi  sore  ” — 

comdusions  as  to  its  nature,  133. 
influence  f)f  water  supjdy  on,  113. 
minute  aiiatomy  of,  428. 
rcsendilancc  tf>  lupus,  431. 
vertical  section  through,  424. 


Descriptions  of  Fllaria  xan^uinis  hominis,  513. 

„ illustrations,  57. 

Devaine  on  bacteridise  in  “ mal  de  rate,”  76. 
Development,  experimental,  of  tape-worm,  499. 

„ in  cholera  root,  68. 

Developments  in  fresh  cholera  dejecta,  39. 

,.  in  organic  solutions,  62. 

Diet— 

Indian  Conference,  6(i0. 

(juestion  as  to  its  sufficiency,  (>53. 
scales,  basis  for  computation  of,  683. 

„ tabular  statements  of,  691. 

,,  nutritive  values  of  maximum,  (i84. 

sufficient  to  maintain  prisoners  in  health,  689. 
Dietaries— 

in  Central  Province.s,  <173. 

in  Hyderabad,  assigned  districts,  <>74. 

in  Indian  jails,  641. 

in  North-West  Provinces,  671. 

in  Oudh,  <171. 

in  Punjaub  jails,  670. 

of  labouring  prisoners,  <ill. 

of  [irisoners  in  England,  646. 

vai'y  in  different  provinces  in  India,  657. 

I lietary  — 

in  Alkola  jail,  <175. 
in  Amraoti  jail,  <>75. 

in  Andaman  Islands  penal  settlement,  <>79. 

in  Assam  and  Burmah,  <><I7. 

in  Bombay  jail,  <>76. 

in  Coorg  jail,  4 7!>. 

in  Engli.sh  jails,  <><>1. 

in  Indian  local  prisons,  <i<il. 

in  Lower  Bengal,  <163. 

in  Madras  Presidency  jails,  <177. 

in  Mysore  jail,  <179. 

Diffluent  condition  of  red  corpu.sclcs,  149. 

Disease — 
germs,  3. 

„ Dr.  Beale  on,  1<>3. 
geim  theory  of,  58<>. 
in  relation  to  soil,  186. 
microphytes  in  relation  to,  58<l. 
l>revalencc  in  relation  to  soil,  195. 
relation  of  .soil  to,  185. 
statistics  of,  189. 

Diseases — 

connected  with  level  of  soil,  185. 
other  than  cholera,  335. 

,,  ,,  blood  in,  151. 

Distomata  fouml  in  bile  ducts  of  dogs,  95. 

Dixtominm  lurmatohinm,  612. 

Dogs— 

affected  with  luematozoa,  <114. 
alvine  cholcr.aic,  fresh  discharges  injected  into  cir- 
culation of,  171. 
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Dogs,  continnecl — 

VjIoocI  containing  nematode  worms,  635. 

„ flagellated  organisms  in,  633. 
distomata  found  in  bile  ducts,  95. 
high  temperatures  recorded  in  apparently  healthy, 
169. 

number  of  experiments  upon,  82. 

Pentastoma  tcenioifleit  in  (note),  96. 
reason  for  selection  of,  83. 
tricooe2)hahut  dispar  in,  94. 

Dr.  Max  von  Pettenkofer’s  views.  207. 

Dujardin’s  classification,  565. 

Echinorhynchus  from  dog’s  stomach,  541. 

Echinulation — 

a result  of  a thin  layer  of  blood,  145. 

of  blood,  144. 

of  red  corpuscles.  143. 

to  be  distinguished  from  tuberculation.  145. 
Elephantiasis,  scrotal,  in  association  with  chyluria, 
531. 

Elephantoid  disease,  its  association  with  nematode  hae- 
matozoa,  555. 

Elongated  bacteria,  565. 

Embolism,  not  a prominent  cause  of  death  from  intro- 
duction of  organic  fluids  into  circulation,  130. 
Embryos  of  round  worm  in  chylous  urine,  19. 

Endemic  area  of  cholera.  243. 

„ water-level  register  in,  251. 

English  jail  dietary,  661. 

„ prison  diets,  646. 

Enteric  fever  intestines,  photographs  of,  to  face,  488. 

„ ,,  pathology,  487. 

Epithelium — 

columnar,  simulated  by  bioplasts  in  the  fluid  of 
peritonitis,  116. 

detachment  of,  after  injection  of  decomposing 
fluids  into  veins,  120. 
formation  of  hyaline  vesicles  from,  74. 
general  absence  of,  in  choleraic  discharges  during 
early  stage,  73. 

the  marked  detachment  of,  after  injection  of  de- 
composing fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
131. 

Eremacansis  or  Brcay,  568. 

Erosions  on  glass  slides,  1 46. 

Ewart,  Dr.  Cossar,  on  Bac'dlm  anthracis,  575. 
Examination  of  extirpated  “ Oriental  sore,”  422. 

,,  of  " Oriental  sore  ” in  sitn,  419. 

Experimental  development  of  tape-worm,  499. 

„ results  of  filling  loops  of  intestine  with 
fluid,  131. 

„ results,  summary  of,  129. 

Experiments — 

by  injection  into  peritoneal  cavity,  115. 


Experiments,  continued — 

concise  description  of,  1 67. 
conclusions  from,  145. 
detailed  accounts  of,  143. 
on  animals,  79,  84 — 127,  166. 

„ review  of,  127. 
on  cholera  dejecta,  10. 
on  delicate  animals  untrustworthy,  167. 
on  introduction  of  organic  solutions  into  circula- 
tion, 106. 

on  lower  animals,  classification  of,  84. 
on  nerve  sections  10,  135 — 141. 
on  section  of  intestinal  nerves,  134. 

„ splanchnic  nerves,  136. 
untrustworthy  on  rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea-pigs, 
166. 

Eyes,  milky  secretion  from,  508. 


Ftcces,  something  presenting  a toxic  nature  in,  181. 

„ toxic  nature  of,  local  manifestation  most  promi- 
nent in  the  intestinal  canal,  181. 

Fatty  globules  simulating  cysts,  60. 

Felz  and  Coze  on  red  corpuscles  of  blood,  143,  147. 
Fermentation— 

• doctrine  of  Liebig.  568. 

Mr.  Kingzett  on,  568. 

“ physico-chemical  ” theory  of,  568. 

“ vital  ■’  theory  of,  568. 

Fibrinous  threads  in  blood,  146. 

Filaiia — 

development  in  tumours  of  aorta  of  dogs.  543. 
from  blood  of  Indian  crow,  613. 
imperfect  state  of  development  in  blood,  647. 
nursing  mosquito,  621. 

Filaria — 

cordis  phocce,  612. 
evansi,  631. 
h eh  eta,  612. 
liominis-oris,  627. 
immitis  of  Leidy,  613. 
loa,  626. 

2>apillosa,  614. 

.sangninis  liominis,  618,  620. 
sanguinolenta,  628. 

„ in  walls  of  aorta  of  dogs,  description 
of  plate,  558. 

sanguinolenta,  Plate  XL,  description  of,  659. 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis — 

differs  from  canine  filaria,  537. 
in  relation  to  chyluria,  505. 
measurements  of,  625. 
minute  description  of,  513. 
the  mature  form  of,  624. 

Filarious  mosquitoe,  621. 

Fission-fungi,  664. 
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Fission-fungi  in  blood,  667. 

„ various  forms  of,  Fig.  37.  .566. 

Fission-yeast  cells, 

FUujvUata,  (i38. 

Flagellated  organisms — 

animals  in  which  they  have  l)cen  found.  637. 
in  blood,  630. 

„ of  healthy  rats,  (iot. 
in  dogs’  blood,  633. 
mea.suremcnts  of,  606. 
transference  of,  631. 

Flesh-formers,  642. 

Floeeuli  in  cholera  stools,  60. 

„ of  cholera  evacuations,  21. 

Fluctuation  yearly  of  water-level,  227. 

Fluids  injected  into  veins,  168. 

Food,  mi«/w)?/w(  amount  of  most  economical  forms  of,  (i81. 
„ requirements  of  body  at  rest,  64.5. 

Forms  assumed  by  living  matter,  31. 

Fortress  of  Gwalior,  63. 

P’rogs,  hiem.atozoa  in,  600. 

„ iirotozoa  in  blood  of,  610. 

Fungi— 

developed  in  blood,  146. 

,,  cholera  stool,  60. 

development  of,  1 3. 
in  blood,  146. 
in  ordinary  fieces,  60. 
like  forms  assumed  by  “ Myeline,’’  366. 
parasite,  natural  history  of,  337. 

Fungoid  theory  of  cholera,  3. 

P’ungus  disease  of  India,  337. 

a fatty  degeneration  of  tissue,  363. 
black  matter  associated  with  it,  366. 

,,  „ microscoi)ic  difference  of,  360. 

chemistry  of  black  matter,  368. 
cultiv.ation  expei'imcnts  with,  372. 

„ of  its  morbid  products,  371. 
dark  variety,  description  of,  31)0. 
distortion  of  hand  in,  364. 
experiments  as  to  nature  of,  343. 
forms  of,  34 1 . 

nature  of  the  red  [larticlcs,  366. 
pale  or  ochroid  variety  of,  346. 
plates  in  illustration  facing  389  and  300. 
roe-like  particles  in,  340. 
section  through  foot,  361. 

F'y/.abad,  its  soil  and  characters,  61. 

„ water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  272. 

Geographical  distribution  of  leprosy,  461. 

,,  limits  of  endemic  areas  of  cholera,  243. 

Germinations  in  “refractive  bodies.”  no  evidence  c>f, 
601. 

Germ,  20. 

Germs,  Dr.  Dcalc,  on  disease,  163. 


Germs  not  seen  in  cholera  blood,  150. 

„ of  disease,  effects  of  temper,ature  on,  176. 

! Germ-theory,  Bastian  and  Murchison  on,  600, 

’ „ of  disease,  586. 

i Glands — 

I Mesenteric,  examination  of  fluid  from.  160. 

I „ elongated  vibriones  in,  168. 

i oseillatoria-like  vibriones  in  mesenteric,  130. 

I subma.xillary,  relation  between  secretion  of  and 
their  nervous  supply  analogous  to  that  of  small 
intestines,  141. 

Glass  slides  and  covers,  imperfections  of,  146. 

„ surface  erosions  in,  146,  147. 

Globules  artificially  produced,  17. 

Gr.anul.ar  matter,  liberation  of  from  white  corpuscles, 
143,  146. 

Growing  sliile  of  Dr.  Maddox,  33. 

Guine,a-pigs,  mice,  and  r.abbits  untrustworthy  subjects 
for  experiments.  166. 

Gw.alior,  fortress  of,  53. 

,,  rock  of,  physical  character,  53. 

Hajmatozoa — 

and  other  parasites,  489. 
development  in  the  mosquito,  621. 
helminthic  of  men  and  animals.  611. 
in  chyluria  in  association  with  leprosy,  523. 
in  human  blood,  6(13. 

„ ,,  in  relation  to  chyluria,  503. 

in  lower  animals,  527. 
in  the  dog,  614. 

method  of  detecting  them  during  life,  511. 
ncmatoid  of  man,  616. 
of  healthy  frogs  and  deer,  609. 
their  |)orsistence  in  human  urine,  529. 

Htemutufia  JImzil icnxi.':,  618. 

llalf-putresccnt  fish  as  a cause  of  leprosy,  447. 

Ilallier’.s— 

cholera  fungus,  57. 
drawings,  7. 
experiments,  4, 
theory,  epitome  of,  4. 
view  as  to  cause  of  cholera,  5. 

Hay-bacillus,  Cohn’s  figure  of,  587. 

Heat— 

and  putridity,  influence  of,  170. 
effects  of,  or  toxic  influence,  173. 

,,  in  virulence  of  snake-poison,  175. 
influence  of  in  matters  injected,  170. 
rctpiired  to  kill  cysticerci,  501. 

Health,  a standard  of,  needed,  142. 

Healthy  blood  contrasted  with  cholera  blond.  79. 

Heidenhain  and  Briicke  on  changes  occurring  in 
epithelium,  74. 

Helminthic  hiematozoa  of  man  and  aninmls,  611. 

Helminths  of  Australia  and  India,  637. 
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Hevjyetomonas  Lcwis^,  638. 

Hog-plague,  582. 

Human  and  canine  hfematozoa,  a description  of  plate, 
557. 

Human  blood,  microscopic  examination  of,  66. 
Humidity  and  temperature,  influence  combined,  221. 

,,  influence  of,  286. 

Hyaline  cells— 

appearance  presented  by,  74. 
cholera  evacuations,  74. 
originating  from  pus-like  cells,  70,  74. 
oval  bodies  (spores?),  15. 
persistence  of,  71. 

resulting  from  endosmotic  changes  in  epithelium, 
74. 

Hypotheses  regarding  cholera,  3. 


Illustration  of  microscopic  objects  in  cholera  evacua- 
tions, description  of,  57. 

Immersion  objectives,  68,  73,  143. 

Imperfections  on  glass  slides  and  covers,  146. 

India — 

forms  of  leprosy  seen  in,  441. 
fungus  disease  of,  337. 
rice  as  a food  in,  669. 

Indian — 

jail  conference  of  1877,  659. 
local  prison  diet,  661. 
rivers  in  relation  to  cholera,  45. 

“ Infectious  pneumo  enteritis  ” of  the  pig,  582. 
Inflammatory — 

or  other  states  in  relation  to  bacteria,  177. 
process  in  relation  to  development  of  bacteria, 


132. 

products,  injection  into  peritoneal  cavity  of 
animals,  178. 

viras  obtained  by  purely  chemical  irritants,  177. 
Influence,  combined,  of  temperature  and  humidity,  221. 
Intestinal  nerves,  sections  of,  134. 

„ tract,  examination  of  mucous  membrane  of. 


Intestines — 

nervous  supply  of,  compared  with  maxillary  gland 
supply,  146. 

oscillatoria-like  vibrio  nes  in  mucous  membrane 
of,  88,  130. 

portion  usually  affected  after  introduction  of 
choleraic  and  other  alvine  discharges  into  the 
veins,  129. 

state  after  introduction  of  decomposing  fluid  into 
peritoneal  cavity,  130. 

state  after  introduction  of  decomposing  fluid  into 
veins,  127. 

Investigations  of  Hallier’s  and  Pettenkofer’s  theories,  | 

results  of,  40. 

Isolating  apparatus,  11,  58. 


Jubbulpore,  water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  278. 

Jumna,  water-level,  45. 

Kingzett,  Mr.  C.  T.,  on  fermentation,  668. 

Klein  and  Sanderson,  Drs.,  on  serous  membranes,  132. 
Klein,  Dr.,  artificial  cultivation,  experiments  by,  583. 
Klein’s,  Dr.,  experimental  observations,  581. 

Koch’s  experiments  on  bacteridia-staves,  572. 

Kumaon,  leprosy  as  seen  at,  444. 

Labourers’  diets,  646. 

Lactic  acid  in  relation  to  rheumatism,  132. 

Lahore,  water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  282. 

Laterite  soil,  influence  on  cholera  prevalence,  247. 
Lauder  Brunton  confirms  numerous  experiments  on 
nerves,  184. 

Leaven,  specific,  in  cholera-germ,  43. 

Leisering’s  observations  on  pig-typhoid,  582. 

Leper  asylum  at  Almora,  455 . 

Lepers — 

condition  of  children  born  to,  478. 
number  of,  in  the  three  Presidencies,  436. 
with  leprous  relations,  476. 

Leprosy — 

anesthetic,  458. 

‘ as  seen  at  Kumaon,  444. 
average  age  of  attack,  471. 
causation  of,  443. 

characteristics  common  to  all  forms  of,  469. 
classification  of  cases,  456. 
distribution  of,  in  British  India,  436. 
duration  of,  472,  473. 

“ Eruptive,”  468. 

forms  of,  seen  in  India,  441. 

from  half-putrescent  fish  diet,  447. 

hereditary,  predisposition  to,  475. 

in  association  with  chyluria  and  hfematozoa,  523. 

influence  of,  on  ratio  of  births,  481 . 

in  India,  436. 

in  relation  to  caste,  477. 

„ to  sex  and  age,  463. 
in  Sicily,  483. 

main  features  of  localities  in  which  it  is  prevalent, 
4.53. 

mixed  cases  of,  467. 

nervous  phenomena  to  be  noted,  461. 

parents,  small  number  of  children  born  to,  479. 

practical  suggestions  regarding,  482. 

precise  locality  of  prevalence,  461. 

prevalence  along  the  Nepal  frontier,  485. 

question  of  contagion,  473. 

terms  which  indicate  the  disease,  442, 

tuberculated  form  of,  465. 

Leptothrix,  definition  of  term,  30. 

Leucocytes,  and  their  relation  to  bacteria,  165. 

„ paucity  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  76. 
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Leucocytes,  possible  reasons  for  abundance  of,  in 
cholera,  70. 

Leucocytosis — 

absent  in  vaccinia  blood,  1.71. 
evidence  of,  in  blood,  10.7. 
of  blood,  10.5. 

Level  of  soil-water  in  relation  to  cholera,  220. 

Liebig,  fermentation  doctrine  of,  50S. 

Life-history  of  animalcula;,  22. 

Life,  lower  forms  of  animal,  02. 

Limits,  geographical,  of  endemic  area  of  cholera,  243. 
Living  matter,  forms  assumed  by,  31. 

„ tissues,  elaborate  septinous  i«isons,  003. 

Lostorfer  on  blood  of  syphilitics,  .503. 

„ on  sarcinac,  79. 

Low  organisms,  general  absence  of,  in  blood.  78,  80. 
Lucknow — 
its  soil,  49. 

map  of,  facing  page  49. 
objects  in  soil  from,  04. 
water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  273. 

Lucknow  and  Nowshera  compared  as  to  .abscess  and 
ulcer  .admissions,  405. 

Lupus,  resemblance  of  Delhi  sore  to,  431. 

Lymph  scrotum  and  haeni.atozoa,  017. 

Mafrnoonidiu,  5. 

Maddox’s  growing  slides,  33. 

Magnifying  powers  employed,  08,  73. 

“ Mai  dr  rate,'''  507. 

baideridia  in  the  blood  in,  70. 
of  sheep,  570. 

Mai  rovnr,  682. 

M.al.aria  and  cholera,  coincidence  of,  2i)7. 

,,  telluric  origin  of,  299. 

Malign.ant  pustulc' — ■ 
in  adult,  101. 

„ inatc),  101. 

in  man,  570. 

Manson,  Dr.  of  kmoy,o\\  Filar i a xanguinh  ItominiK, 

020. 

Map  of— 

Allahab.ad,  facing  45. 

Lucknow,  „ 49. 

Mor.ar,  .,  .53. 

Mature  form  of  Filaria  ra iii/vi iii.s  lumiiniti,  024. 

M(!an  Meer,  water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  282. 

Measles,  blood  diffluent  in,  14!). 

„ „ in,  144. 

Mc.asurcments  of — 

“ comma-shaped  ” bacillus,  332. 
dr.acunculus,  519. 

Filaria  xanijainlx  liamiirin,  519,  (i25. 
flagellated  organisms,  OOli. 
microphytes,  592. 
trichina,  519. 


Meat,  boiled  solution  of.  33. 

,,  solutions,  changes  in,  32. 

Meerut— 

its  soil  and  character,  54. 
olrjects  in  soil  from.  04. 
water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  270. 

Mesenteric — 

and  splanchnic  nerves,  section  of,  1 33. 
arteries,  iiarasitic  aneuri.smal  dilatations  of,  014. 
gland  fluid,  examination  of,  159. 
glands,  bacteria  in,  169. 

„ elongated  vibriones  in,  168. 
nerves,  effects  of  section,  130. 

„ experiments  by  section  of,  182, 

,,  section  of,  133,  130,  183. 

„ result  of  section  of,  133,  137. 

Methods — 

adopted,  31. 

for  continuous  examination  of  blood,  07. 
of  displaying  the  cysticercus,  49(i. 
of  estimating  carbonic  acid  of  soil-air,  180,  187. 
of  observation,  141. 

Mice,  ex])eriments  on,  572. 

„ rabbits,  and  guinea  pigs,  untrustworthy  subjects 
for  experiments,  100. 

Micrococci  mistaken  for  siiorcs,  584. 

Micrococcus,  4,  29. 
colonies,  501. 
colony,  4. 

Microphytes — • 

in  relation  to  disease,  580. 
measurements  of,  5i)2. 

Microscope  lenses  employed,  143. 

Microscopic— 

characters  of  choleraic  blood,  148. 

„ vaccinal  blood,  152. 

examinations  of  blood,  142. 

,,  human  blood,  0(i. 

„ blood  in  diseases  other  than 

cholera,  151. 

examinations  of  blood  in  health,  143. 
organisms  in  blood,  550. 

Mirrozi/ma  sanguinis,  562. 

Microzymes — 

absent  from  cholera  blood,  151. 
and  bacteria  not  synonymous,  16. 
meaning  of  term,  163. 

Military  stations,  analysis  of  data  furnished  by,  251. 
Milky— 

secretions  from  the  eyes,  508. 
spots  in  blood,  146. 
urine,  617. 

Milzhrand,  670. 

Mobile  particles  in  blood,  145. 

,,  „ seen  in  blood  of  vaccinia,  151. 

Moist  chambers,  disadvantages  of,  67. 
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Moisture,  amount  of,  in  soil,  185. 

Molecular  matter,  13,  75. 

„ „ liberation  of  from  white  corpuscles, 

146. 

Moleschott’s  *•  standard  diet,”  (140. 

Monads,  30,  02. 

Monthly — 

averages  of  water-level  and  rainfall  in  Calcutta, 
22!). 

order  of  cholera  prevalence,  211. 
rainfall,  average  character  of,  225. 
soil-temperature  in  relation  to  cholera  prevalence, 
231. 

Months  of  marked  cholera  prevalence,  245. 

Moral’ — 

its  soil  and  character,  62. 

Jhansie,  and  Saugor,  cholera  history  of,  277. 
objects  in  soil  from,  t>4. 
physical  character  of,  53. 

Moreau,  experiments  of,  on  section  of  intestinal  nerves, 
130. 

Moreau’s  experiments  on  mesenteric  nerves  confirmed, 
by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton,  184. 

Moreau’s  experiments  on  section  of  mesenteric  nerves, 
137. 

Mortality  from  the  introduction  of— 

choleraic  material  into  the  veins,  127. 
decomposing  material  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 

131. 

diluted  material  into  the  veins,  128. 
noil-intestinal  decomposing  material  into  the 
veins,  129. 

ordinary  foecal  matter  into  the  veins,  128. 

Mosquito  in  relation  to  nematoid  hsematozoa,  fi20. 
Mosquitoes,  filarious,  021. 

Moulds,  503. 

„ fungi,  504. 

Mr.  Berkeley’s  method  of  examination,  23. 

Munich  compared  with  Calcutta  as  to  carbonic  acid  in 
soil,  189. 

Murchison  and  Bastian  on  the  germ  theory,  000. 
Muscular  motion,  basis  of,  043. 

Mycelium  in  choleraic  discharge,  59. 

Mycoderma,  5. 

MycosU  intestinalis  (Parkes),  130. 

„ „ 101. 

Nsevoid  elephantiasis  and  haematozoa,  017. 

Nageli’s  classification,  503. 

Nagpore,  cholera  history  of,  280. 

Nasse  and  Pfliiger  on  section  of  splanchnic  nerves,  134. 
Natural  history  of  parasitic  fungi,  337. 

Nerves — 

intestinal,  compared  with  those  of  sub-maxillary 
gland,  141. 

mesenteric  experiments  by  section  of,  182. 


Nerves,  continved — 

section  of  intestinal,  133. 

„ „ mesenteric,  133,  130. 

„ „ splanchnic,  134. 

splanchnic,  experiments  by  section  of,  182,  184. 
t Nematode  hfematozoa,  pathological  significance  of, 
533. 

„ hmmatozoa  in  man,  phenomena  associated  with, 
649. 

„ worms  in  blood  of  dogs,  635. 

Nematoid — 

hfematozoa  of  animals,  012. 

„ ' of  man,  610. 

helminthic  in  blood  of  birds,  013. 
ova  parasites,  619. 

Nidus  in  which  germ  grows,  3. 

Normal  fresh  alvine  evacuations,'influence  of  their  in- 
jection, 108. 

Nutritive  values  of  diet,  049. 

Obermeier,  Dr.,  on  spirillum  in  blood  of  recurrent  fever, 
585. 

Objects — 

in  soil  from  Lucknow,  04. 

„ „ Meerut,  64. 

• „ „ Morar,  04. 

„ „ Peshawur,  66. 

(microscopic)  in  cholera  evacuations,  34. 
seen  in  cholera  roots,  01. 

„ soil  from  Allahabad,  03. 

Observation,  methods  of,  141. 

Observations  on  the  blood — 
in  cholera,  67. 
in  health,  75. 
in  typhoid  fever,  76. 
number  conducted,  78. 

with  reference  to  the  existence  of  monads,  bacteria, 
fungi,  and  sarcinfe,  79. 

Oidium  lactis,  5,  14. 

Oily  particles  in  blood  preparations,  72. 

Onimus,  M.,  observations  on  serum,  76. 

Open-air  temperature  of  Calcutta,  188. 

Ordinary  and  decomiMsing  faecal  solutions  injected  into 
veins,  113. 

Organic — 

fluids  injected  into  veins,  168. 
matters  injected  into  peritoneal  cavity,  155. 
solution  (not  cholera)  injected  into  veins  of  animals, 
106. 

Organisms — 

development  in  human  blood,  561. 
flagellated,  in  blood  of  healthy  rats,  604. 
in  blood  are  epi-phenomena,  001. 
cholera  blood,  question  of,  77. 

,,  stool,  58. 
splenic  blood,  669. 
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Organisms,  voiitiiiucd — 

in  tissues  of  healthy  animals,  lh2. 
microscopic,  in  hlood,  ."idO. 
not  seen  in  cholera  blood.  l.')0. 
rapid  appearance  after  cleath  in  blood,  .ISS. 

„ development  of,  IGl. 

vegetable,  in  blood,  .'iGS. 

,,  „ of  recurrent  fever,  .'jS-J  . 

,,  x(‘iiti<;u;iiiM.  57i). 

• Oriental  sore  " — 

as  seen  in  India.  3hl. 

clinical  features  of,  at  Delhi,  118. 

conclusions  as  to  its  nature,  438'. 

Delhi  foim  of,  331. 

e.xamination  of  an  extiriiateil  one,  422. 
its  e.xamination  in  .fit  11,  419. 
its  minute  anatomy,  428. 
jiathology  of.  419. 

Oscillatori  a-li  ke  V i brio7 1 es — 

in  the  intestinal  mucus,  and  in  tlic  mesenteric 
glands,  87.  88,  130. 
woodcuts  representing  ditto,  88. 

Osmte  ,aci<.l,  elfect  of  fumes  of,  on  the  blood,  67. 

Oudh  and  North-West  Provinces,  270. 

Ova  of  various  kinds,  10. 

.,  nematoid  [larasites,  619. 

Ovum  of  .I.W7//-/.V  iiiij.ffa.r,  !». 

„ Ti'icdcrjihalvf  {dixpa r ?),  9. 

Oxygen,  com[irosscd,  effects  on  living  tissues,  576. 


i’anum’s  experiments,  580. 

.,  ob.scrv.ations,  602. 

Paraglobulin,  prcci|)itatcd  particles  of,  563. 

Paramecia,  development  of,  37. 

Parasites,  nematoid.  ova,  619. 

,,  nematoid,  urin.arv,  619. 

Parasitic  fungi,  natural  histor.y  of,  337. 

Particulate  objects  seen  in  blood,  661. 

Piithology  of  cholera,  141. 

,,  of  the  “•  Oriental  sore,”  419. 

Pnurilliini,,  12,  14. 

Priiffi.ft(ima  tini.iindcx  in  the  Jiostrils  of  dogs  (//efr),  96. 
Pcricai'ditis,  associated  with  peritonitis,  132. 

Pcritojical  cavity — 

chemical  iiritants  injected  iTito,  155. 
inllamm.atory  products  injected  into,  178. 
injection  of  organic  solutions  into,  1 15. 
injections  into.  1 15. 

of  animals,  effects  of  injecting  inllammatoiy  [iro- 
ducts  into,  178. 

orgardc  matters  injected  into,  155. 
peritoneal  fluid  injected  into,  155. 

„ ,,  peritf)neal  cjivit.v,  151. 

summary  of  result  of  injection  of  org.anic  solutions 
into,  131. 


Peritonitis  and  lactic  acid  iir  connection  with  rheu- 
matism, 132. 

Peritonitis,  microscopic  appearance  of  fluid  of,  132. 
Peshawur — 

its  soil  and  character,  56. 
objects  in  soil  from,  64. 
water-level,  rainfall,  etc.,  283. 

Pttiiger  and  Nas.se  on  sectifm  of  splanchnic  nerves,. 134. 
Pettenkofer,  Dr.  Max  von.  his  observations,  185. 
Pettenkofer’s  theoiy  of  cholera,  41. 

Phenomena  due  to  surface  erosions  on  .glass  slides,  146. 
Physical  char.actei's  of  Gwalior,  53. 

,,  .,  of  Morar.  53. 

Pig— 

(iiganisms  in  t.vplioid-fever  of.  581. 

tviihoid  fever  of,  567. 

typhoid,'  Leiscrin.g’s  observations  in,  582. 

Pink- tinted  moulds  of  fungus-disease  of  India,  343. 

Piii  iimo-riitcritix  contaiiioxii  of  the  pig,  582. 

Points  established  by  experiments.  141. 

Poison,  specific  question  of,  in  choleraic  excreta,  168. 
Poisonous  projicrties  non-vital,  182. 

,,  ..  invi.sibility  of,  182. 

Poisons  elaborated  by  living  tissue  elements,  603. 
Polycystis  attacking  rye,  5. 

Pfirk  and  beef  containin.g  cysts,  4‘.!1. 

Poxf -iiiortrm  changes,  rapidity  of,  16(*. 

develoi)ment  of  organisms  rapid.  Ifll. 
Powell  and  Lcaland.  olqectives  of,  68. 

Predisposition  of  some  animals  to  toxic  influences,  130. 
I’roti.ftii,  603. 

.,  of  Ilveckel,  561 . 

Pioloplasin,  jelly-like,  22. 

Protozoa — 

found  in  blood,  603. 
in  Ijlood  of  carp,  61 1 . 

..  Ceylon  red  deer,  611. 

Protozoon  in  blood  of  frogs,  610. 

Pseudoi)odia.  in  amiebiform  stage  of  true  monads,  26. 
Pus-like  cells — 

dcvclo)imcnt  of.  in  pj'eiiarations  of  cholera-blood.  69. 
disintegration  of  ditto,  69. 
formation  of  hyaline  cells  from,  70. 

|icr.sistence  of,  71 . 

Pustule,  malignant,  in  adult,  161. 

„ „ in  man,  570. 

Putrefaction,  distinguished  from  feimcntation,  568. 
Puti'cfying  matte)'  iiiri'oduced  into  blood,  81. 

Putridity  a))d  heat,  influence  of.  170. 

.,  toxic  i)illue)icc  of.  171. 

I’yannia,  ]ius-likc  cells  in  the  vessels  in,  77. 

Rabbits,  blood  of.  bactcl'ia  nio.st  oisil.v  dcvcloiied  in. 

Rabbits,  mice,  aiid  guinea  pigs,  untrustworthy  subjects 
for  cxperi)nents,  1 66. 
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Kainfall,  188. 

and  water-level  influence  of,  285. 
average  character  of  monthly,  225. 

„ monthly  (table),  245. 
in  relation  to  cholera  prevalence,  222. 
of  Calcutta,  188. 

Raipore,  cholera  history  of,  280. 

Rats — 

flagellated  organisms  in  blood  of,  504. 
spirillum-like  organisms  in  blood  of,  530. 
two  species  of,  in  which  flagellated  organisms  exist 
in  blood  of,  507. 

Recurrent  fever,  657. 

Red  corpuscles,  diffluent  condition  of,  149. 

„ deer,  Ceylon,  protozoa  in  blood  of,  511. 

Refractive  bodies,”  no  evidence  of  germination  in,  591. 
Resting-spores  of  Cohn,  572. 

Results — 

a summary  of,  179. 
of  experiments,  141. 

of  investigations  of  Hallier’s  and  Pettenkofer’s 
theories,  40. 

Review  of  experiments  on  the  introduction  of  organic 
matter  into  the  veins  and  iieritoneal  cavity,  127. 
Rheumatism  Cysturia,  (ifiS. 

Rice — 

value  as  an  article  of  food  in  India,  559. 
water  appearance  of  choleraic  dejecta,  on  what 
dependent  {note),  94. 
water-stools,  13. 

Richardson,  Dr.  B.  W.,  Scptinc,  502. 

„ „ on  connection  of  rheumatism 

with  lactic  acid,  132. 

Rivers  in  India  in  relation  to  cholera,  45. 

Ross,  Mr.,  objectives  of  {note),  58. 

Round  worm  embryos  in  chylous  urine,  19,  50. 

SnccJuirowyces:  (jluthiis,  152. 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Burden,  on  infective  inflammation,  158. 

„ and  Klein,  Drs.,  on  serous  membranes,  152. 
Sarcince,  22,  565. 
in  blood,  148. 
not  seen  in  blood,  148. 
probable  nature  of,  80. 

the  general  presence  of,  in  blood  not  substantiated, 
79. 

Schizomycetes,  564. 

.,  in  recurrent  fever,  584. 

Schlzoj)Jiyt(e,  565. 

Sclerostomum  cquiimm,  614. 

Scurvy,  prevalence  in  malarious  seasons,  675. 

Seasonal  characteristics  of  Calcutta  in  relation  to 
cholera,  337. 

Seasonal  prevalence  of  cholera,  248. 

Secretion,  intestinal,  not  increased  by  section  of 
splanchnic  nerves,  133. 


Secretion,  intestinal,  regulated  by  similar  influences  as 
the  submaxillary  gland.  141. 

Section  of  splanchnic  nerves,  experiments,  134. 

Self-infective  processes,  158. 

Septieamin,  Ki4,  567. 

analysis  of  views  on  {note),  153. 

and  charbon  not  identical,  570. 

bacillus  of,  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  584. 

blood  in,  144. 

diffluent  blood  in,  149. 

increase  of  its  virus  by  transference,  580. 

vegetable  organisms  in  blood  of,  579. 

virus  of,  not  affected  by  boiling,  155. 

Sej)tinc  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  502. 

Serous  cavity,  inflammatory  fluid  of,  177. 

,,  „ products  transferred  into. 


177. 


Serum,  ring  of,  in  wax-cell  preparations  of  blood, 

68. 

Ships,  non-transportability  of  cholera  by,  327. 

Skin,  vertical  section  of,  423. 

„ ,,  of  a Delhi  sore,  424. 

Smut  in  relation  to  cholera,  5. 

Snake-poison,  action  of  heat  on  its  virulence,  175. 

„ effects  ,,  „ 175. 

Soil — 


amount  of  moisture  in,  185. 
and  character  of  Agra,  52. 

.,  Fyzabad,  51. 

„ Meerut,  54. 

,,  Morar,  53. 

,,  Peshawur,  55. 

and  water-level  connected  with  disease,  44. 

„ „ in  relation  to  cholera,  225. 

at  Allahabad,  microscopic  examination  of,  47. 
at  Bhowpore,  49. 
at  Lucknow,  49. 

conditions  determine  causation  of  cholera,  295. 
from  Allahabad,  objects  in,  53. 


Lucknow, 

64. 

Meerut, 

,, 

54. 

Morar, 

54. 

Peshawur 

64. 

in  relation  to  cholera,  41. 

,,  disease,  185. 
of  endemic  area  of  cholera,  243. 
porosity  at  Allahabad,  45. 

„ Cawnpore,  48. 
teiniierature  of,  185,  188,  194. 

„ Calcutta,  188. 

„ monthly  record  in  relation  to 

cholera  prevalence,  231. 

the  «i<7«.s  for  growth  of  cholera  germ  (Pettenkofer), 

3. 

theory  of  cholera,  3, 
ventilation,  233. 
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Soil-air — 

amount  of  carbonic  acid  in.  18.1. 
apparatus  to  obtain  it  described,  18H. 
methods  of  estimating  carbonic  acid  in,  187. 
Spherical  bacteria,  .Ki.l. 

Spirilla,  .186. 

,.  in  fever  patients  in  Bumljay,  1!)7. 

Spiril/u'in,  164. 
fever,  630. 

in  blood  of  recurrent  fever.  181. 
in  recurrent  fever  lilood,  191. 
like  organisms  in  blood  of  healthy  rats,  630. 
of  the  mouth.  198. 

{xpirvrh(efc)  nbcniioieri,  after  Weigert,  191. 
(ppirorlKefc)  plicatilc,  of  Cohn,  191. 

Splanchnic — 

and  mesenteric  nerves,  section  of,  133. 

,,  „ summaries  of  results  of 

the  experiments,  131,  137. 
nerves,  effects  of  section  of,  131. 

,,  experiments  by  section  of,  182.  184. 

,.  section  of,  131,  182,  184. 

Splr,nr.~ 

apo pic, 1:11.  170. 
fcKcr,  167. 

„ blood  in,  Kii). 

„ induced  witliout  iiacilli,  601. 

,.  organisms  in,  169. 

Spores,  4,  11. 

bodies  resembling,  16, 
germinating,  production  of,  173. 
resting-,  of  Cohn,  172. 

Sprnuti7ig-fungi,  164. 

St.  Petei'sburg,  tcm[)erature  of  air  and  soil  of,  232. 

“ Standard  diets,'’  646. 

Standard  of  health  required  before  discussing  morbid 
phenomoia,  142. 

„ phenomena  of  healthy  blood,  142. 

Stational  observations,  daily,  in  India,  20l>. 

StatioTis — 

in  llajjmtana,  I’undlecund,  and  Central  Province.s, 
277. 

of  endemic  and  non-endemic  areas  comi)ared,  269. 
.selected  in  Punjaub.  cholei'a  histoi'y  of,  282. 
Slati.stics  of  disease,  189. 

„ ,,  Calcutta,  189. 

Stri<’ker,  Di-.,  cells  used  by,  67. 

Snb-niaxillary  gland,  nci'vous  .supply  of,  compared  with 
that  of  intestines,  141. 

Subsoil,  water-level,  relation  to  cholera,  41. 

Nutlieiency  of  diet,  (piestion  of,  613. 

Surface  ero.sions  on  glass  slide.s,  117. 

.,  soil  of  Calculta.,  nature  of  its  si  rata.  231. 
Sypbilis^ 

blood  in  eases  of,  112. 
coiqmscles,  163. 


Syphilis,  continved — ■ 

no  organisms  in  lilood  of,  112. 

Syphilitics,  blood  of.  163. 

Tables — 

of  soil  in  relation  to  disease,'  197 — 203. 
showing  frequency  of  low  organisms  in  preparation 
of  blood,  79. 

showing  how  long  bacteria  can  be  detected  in  cir- 
culation after  their  introduction,  81. 
showing  results  of  introduction  of  choleraic  material 
into  veins,  127. 

showing  results  of  introduction  of  solution  of 
decomposing  material  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  131. 

showing  results  of  introduction  of  solutions  of 
normal  alvine  discharges  into  the  veins,  129. 
showing  results  of  section  of  mesenteric  nerves, 
137. 

showing  results  of  section  of  si)lauchnie  nerves, 
131. 

Tfcnui  III  icrc.'itdind , 638. 

Tape-worm,  experimental  development  of,  499. 

Ta|)c- worms  developed  from  ej'sts,  493. 

Telluric  oiigin  of  cholera  and  malaria,  299. 

Temperature — 

anil  humidity,  influence  of,  221. 
effects  of,  on  “germs”  of  disease,  171. 
high,  recorded  in  apparently  healthy  dogs,  169. 
lowered  by  evaporation  when  using  immersion 
objectives,  72. 

of  air  and  soil  .at  St.  Petersburg,  232. 
of  open  air,  188. 
of  soil,  188,  194. 

..  at  dift'ei-ent  depths,  192. 

„ of  Calcutta.  188. 

of  the  .soil,  181. 

of  tmiiical  clim.ates  favourable  for  microscoiiie 
observations  on  the  lilood,  72. 
range  of,  duilng  period  of  observations  on  the 
blood,  72. 

Theory  of  cholera,  Pettenkofer's,  41. 

TUlrfid  c„ric.i,  5. 

Tissues  and  fluids  in  health  not  free  from  bacteria,  118. 
„ in  perfect  health,  .arc  they  ever  attacked  by 
fungi  ? 339. 

Toxic — 

intluencc,  effects  of  heat  on.  173. 

.,  of  puti'idity,  171. 

,.  testing  degree  of,  1 72. 

pi'Ojio'ties  of  ficces.  181. 

jiropei-ty.  (piestion  of  what  it  dei>ends  on,  181. 

Tremntoid  hamnatozoa,  611. 

Triclihiii  ri/.it/en.  6]  8. 

Triouccji/tiil ii,‘i  dispar.  9. 

Tuberculation  to  be  distinguished  from  cchinulation,  1 41. 
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Typhoid-  - 

blood  in,  144 

fever,  bacteroid  bodies  in  blood  of,  76. 

„ precincts  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  in,  76. 

„ of  pigs,  567. 

„ of  pig,  organisms  in,  581. 

Undulina  raimmm  of  Dr.  Ray  Lankester,  609. 

TJredo  xegetum  of  Dr.  Busk,  6. 

Urinary  nematoid  parasites,  619. 

Urine,  chylous,  18. 

Urooystis,  5. 

U-itilagincs,  6. 

Vaccination,  microscopic  characters  of  blood,  151. 
Vaccinia,  blood  in  cases  of,  151. 

Vaccinial  blood,  microscopic  character  of.  152. 

Variola,  blood  in,  144. 

„ blood  diffluent  in,  149. 

Veins — 

cervical,  in  dogs,  not  suitable  for  experiment,  106. 
choleraic  fluids  injected  into,  168. 

„ materials  injected  into,  153. 
fluids  injected  into,  168. 
injected  with  organic  fluids.  83. 
non-choleraic  material  injected  into,  154. 
normal  fresh  evacuations  injected  into,  168. 
organic  fluids  injected  into,  1 68. 

Vibrio,  564. 

Vibrio-bacilli,  566. 

Vibrio-bacilhis,  664. 

Vibrio  rugula,  162. 

Vibrio  serpens,  162. 

Vibriones,  30,  62,  566. 

elongated,  in  mesenteric  glands,  158. 
meaning  of  term,  163. 

Virulence — 

of  snake-poison,  efiects  of  heat  on,  175. 
of  toxic  elements  in  choleraic  and  other  discharges, 
180. 


Virulence,  continued — 

question  of,  increases  by  transference  from  animal 
to  animal,  177. 

Virus — 

inflammatory,  set  up  by  purely  chemical  irritants, 
177. 

invisibility  of,  182. 
non-vitality  of,  182. 

of  Australian  snake,  experiments  on,  176. 
of  charbon  not  affected  by  boiling,  166. 
of  charbon  not  affected  by  desiccation,  165. 
of  cobra,  experiment  on,  176. 
of  septiciemia  not  affected  by  boiling,  165. 
unorganised,  may  be  contagious,  153. 

Volt'ox,  12. 

Water-level,  189,  194. 

and  rainfall  in  Calcutta,  monthly  averages  of,  229. 

„ „ vary  the  conditions  of  soil  moisture,  185. 

at  Allahabad,  45. 
fluctuations,  189. 
in  relation  to  carbonic  acid,  193. 
registers  in  endemic  area,  261. 
registration,  206. 
yearly  fluctuations  of,  227. 

Water-supply  of  Delhi,  410. 

,,  ,,  chemical  constituents  of,  414. 

Wax-cells,  advantages  of,  for  continuous  examination 
of  blood,  67. 

Wax-cells,  use  of,  68. 

White  corpuscles — 

giving  vent  to  molecular  and  granular  matter,  145. 
granular  matter  of,  145. 
liberation  of  granular  matter  from,  143. 
molecular  matter  of,  145. 

Wind-velocity,  188. 

in  relation  to  carbonic  acid  in  soil,  194. 
of  Calcutta,  188. 

'■‘■Zone  immobile"  of  Coze  and  Felz,  147. 

Zymotic  disease,  relation  of  bacteria  to,  77. 
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